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PREFACE 


Those who have read Major Herbert 0. Yardley's fascinating book on 
the origins and activities of the American cryptographic bureau as told in 


The American Black Chamber need no preface to explain the marvelous work 





of that organization in breaking the diplomatic and military codes of twenty 
countries during the period of its twelve years of existence from 1917-1929, 

In Chapters XIV and XV of that volume the complete account of the 
attempts to solve the Japanese code, the brilliant success and the astonish- 
ing results are dramatically told. The Black Giiaibae went the first tran- 
slations of Japanese decipherments to Washington in February 1920. These 
were considered by General Marlborough Churchill, director of military in- 
telligence, the most remarkable accomplishment in the history of code and 
cipher work in the United States. 

During the Washington conference some five thousand messages which con- 
tained the secret instructions of the Japanese piswinetenturics were de- 
ciphered and sent to Washington for the informatinn and assistance of the 
American delegation. It was this, the culmination of five years indispensable 
work, that won the Yistinguished Service Medal for Major Yardley. 


A few of the more startling cablegrams dealing with the conference appear 


in Chapter XVI, Just how these came into the hands of the American bureau 
remains a professional secret. Whether copies were stolen by American 
agents or by Japanese who did not realize for whom they were working must 
remain hidden. 

This irregular system of supply accounts largely for the gaps in the 
consecutive numbers of the messages. They are not all in the files of the 
American government. Some unfortunately are missing. Sometimes the comparative- 
ly unimportant, but occasionally vital documents escaped the hand of the 
government agent. For that reason one must surmize the missing contents and 
rely on standard accounts that appear so briefly and inadequately in the 
newspapers to fill in the gaps. I say “inadequately not to cast aspersions 


on fhe New York Times which was used almost exclusively but rather to in- 





dicate the difficulty of the press in getting any solid, inside truth, -- 
anything other than especially prepared propaganda, 

Though one would think that Secretary Charles Evans Hughes could not 
possibly err with the private instructions of the chief powers and the 
main oriental antagonist before him, - with his knowing as much about the 
Japanese affairs as did the plenipotentiaries themselves, - it is necessary 


to remember this: 


The messages were received in the New York office of the bureau anywhere 


from one to seven days after they reached the embassy in Washington. From 


a single day to several weeks was required for their solution depending on 
whether a familiar code had been used or whether new elements were introduced 
that had to be solved first. Incidentally the American bureau broke over 
thirty different varieties of Japanese code in a period of ten years. For 
some of the messages speed was not essential to the value of the information 
contained therein. Others merely confirmed the beliefs and suspicions con= 
cerning certain negotiations and plans that had taken place. 

This book endeavors to present the whole detailed story more completely 
and more thoroughly than was possible in one chapter of Major Yardley’s book. 
Because I believe these documants to be a definite contribution to the true 
story, the so-seldom-known story of secret diplomacy and to the history of 
an era important to the American people and of the members of a race in- 
creasing in importance in world affairs, I decided to edit and prepare 
them for publication, being careful to reject any that might embarrass either 
the United States or Japan, and any that by the remetest chance seul cause 
ill feeling between the two nations, Besides supplementing their text with 
sufficient explanatory material to recall to the lay reader the background 
for certain dates, places, people and events, I have added personal comment 
as a challenge to the reader. tinvics throughout are theeditor's, 

Marie Stuart Klooz 


Sweet Briar. Virginia May 22, 1932. 
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Part I. 
Origing of the meaauiten Conference. 
Chapter 1. 
Who Killed Cock Robin? 

Though beginnings aren't as important as results, nor as interesting as 
the events that fellow, nevertholess, to some people,knowing "Who started 
this anyway?" is as entertaining and satisfying as knowing “And then what 
happened?" 

The origins of the Washington Conference for the Limitation of Armaments 
are obscure, but some interesting intimations are to be found in the qapaneae 
secret messages of that period previous to the opening of the conference in 
Washington on November 12, 1921. These messages were the routine reports and 
instructions exchanged between the foreign office at Tokyo and the embassies 
in Washington, Lendon, Paris, Remegand Peking. Not all ef them found their 
way into the hands of the American Black Chamber, as the United States government 
military and diplomatic cryptographic bureau has since been nicknamed by its 
recent head, Major Herbert 0. Yardley whose work is so amazingly revealed in 
his book by that name. But a sufficient number of them did find their way te 


the bureau where they were duly unraveled by the code and cipher experts te 


enable our government to keep a thoughtful finger on the pulse of Japaness 
affairs. 

If Warren Gamaliel Harding, duly elected Republican president, gets 
publicly the credit for shooting the arrow that killed Cock Robin to summon 
the first more or less successful conference on the limitation of armaments, 
it waa only after others had shot and missed, or had passed their arrows on 
to him, fitted them to the string, handed him the bow, and guided his arm, One 
can almost imagine his saying, "Don't rush me, the bird won't get away,” after 
reading some of the messages that Baron Kijuro Shidehara, Japanese ambassador 
at Washington sent home to Count Yasuya Uchida, Japanese minister of foreign 
affairs. 

It is true, of course, that the armament conference grew out of the 
newly awakened sense of leadership and responsibility of America in world 
_ affairs toward world peace, but some one had to shoot the arrow. On February 
2 Count Kikujigo Ishii, ambassador at Paris,relayg that it all started with 

(rtct-) 

a party of men who were ambitious for places in the next cabinet. (‘when the 
President-elect stayed in Washington a few days, December 5 to 7, 1920, in order 
to make his last senatorial appearance, he was a house guest of Edward B. McLean, 
late owner and publisher of The Washington Post. On his last day Harding 


received such callers as Senator Hiram Johnson of California, Senator William 
2. 


E. Borah of Idaho, Senator Frank B. Brandegee of Connecticut, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, Senator Frank B, Kellogg of Minnesota, Senator 
Reed Smoot of Utah, Senator Harry S. New of Indiana, Senator George W. Norris of 
Nebraska, Calder Phipps, House Speaker Frederick Huntington Gillett of Massa- 


chusetts, Former Secretary of War John S. Weeks and Harry M. Daugherty, Columbus 


lawyer.) 
(Aree) . 
Paris-Tokyo, No. 139. February 7, 1921, 
Paris-Washington, No. 45. February 2, 1921. 


-..,. 48 there were questions concerning America on the program 
ef the supreme council, Ambassador Geddes was summoned to Paria 
immediately on his arrival in England. He was present at .....0, 
and we began a discussion of the movement in the American congress 
for the reduction of armaments. | 

I said that I thought the American press correspondents had 
misreported to the American newspapers the declaration made at 
Genevay and that Borah had irresponsibly introduced his resolution 
in the senate under the influence of these reports. 

Geddes said that the American officials and people well 
know the action taken at geneva ge and Mr, Borah knew it also, but, 
at the present time while peace has not been made, he thought . 
that America did not wish for any reason whatsoever to wage war 
abroad. This was the reason for the strong opposition to Article 


X of the league covenant, At the same time any negotiations. of 
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-of means to promote peace would win popular favor in America, 

For this reason, a party of men who are ambitious for sends in 
the next cabinet had met at the house of Mr. McLean and had 
agreed to start an active movement for the reduction of armaments. 


The movement may be traced to this agreement. 
Gas -) 

The newly-instituted League of Nations took first aim at Cock Robin by voting 
November 25, 1920 to seek American aid in their disarmament problems and four days 
later invited America to send meas to cooperate with their committee on the 
limitation of armaments, It didn’t take America long to refuse this invitation, 
just nine days. This was said to be due to the fact that President Woodrew Wilson 
realized from the overwhelming defeat of the League of Nations at the November 
election that the American people preferred to stay at home rather than cooperate 
with their neighbors and that he did not wish to bind the incoming president by 
any well-meaning acts that were liable to be unpopular no matter how altruistic 
they were. Nevertheless the Japanese thought, as well as the English, that it 
was merely American pride and refusal to play unless America could be the originators 
and the leaders in accomplishment. 

The famous conference in the Little Green House on K street leaked abroad 


regulting in many after dinner speeches, much forum oratory, many resolutions and 


something new to talk about at the dinner tables. General Tasker H. Bliss began 
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it at the Philadelphia Public Ledger peace teres forum on seahaies 10, 1920 
by suggesting that the United States take the lead in a definite proposal and 
demand for a reasonable limitation of armaments. 

The next day Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana introduced a resolution 
directing President Wilson “to express to the Council of the Léague of Nations 
the earnest desire of the United States to cooperate with is suaueenes appointed 
by the Council to formate general reduction in armaments plans,” This provided 
for the appointment of an American member of the disarmament commission by the 
President to be confirmed by the senate and was refetred to the foreign relations 
commttes. 

(rmaagt ys) 

The same day, Japan in the form of Count Ishii, now) tereense to the League 
of Nations, astonished ences and America by declaring in substance that Japan 
desired an armament holiday, but was unable and would be unable to effect this 
desire as long as the United States did not participate in a like holiday. 
Senator Borah couldn't let that challenge pass unnoticed, Three days later, 
December 14,he decided to call Japan’s bluff by introducing the following re- 


solution which waa also referred to the senate foreign relations committee: 


That, in substance, the President advise Great Britain and Japan to consider with 
us the disarmament question in order that the building program of all three shall 


be reduced annually during the next five years to fifty per cent the present rate 
5 * 


Next, Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels in testimony before the house 
naval committee on December 17 advised Harding to call a disarmament conference 
of nations for a world wide agreement. This led to a rumor January 6, 1921 that 
he might call one in connection with his assoclation-of-nationa scheme. Two days 

Rigeot bre ainy 

before this ptepresentative Alvan T. Fuller from Malden, Massachusetts, Ampubitem, 
had introduced to the house a joint resolution instructing President Wilson to 
accept the invitation of the League of Nations to appoint an American representative 
on the League's committee for disarmament. 

Secretary Daniels and Norman H. Davis, under-secretary of State, both 
appealed for disarmament before the house naval committee on January 11, 1922. 
Though Harding denied these rumors on January 15, the British ambassador at 
Washington, Sir Auckiand Campbell Geddes, took them enough to heart to sail for 

George Nathaniel Curzon, 


home the same day to talk things over with Premier David Lloyd-George and rhe 


British secretary of state of foreign affairs. 


Rifert bt . 
Mepresentative Edwin B. Brooks from Newton,Illinois y ®apubitamms, on that 


same eventful day, January 15, presented to the house foreign affairs committee 
a resolution authorizing President Wilson to invite the nations of the world to 
send delegates to an international convention to consider the ways and means of 


disarmament. Two days later there wasmother Harding disarmament rumor. On the 


twentieth the Senate committee on Yoreign ‘Relations eecanteactesereely the 

Borah disarmament resolution. The Walsh resolution was killed as was also a 
motion by Senator Porter J. McCumber of North Dakota to include France and Italy. 
Senators Atlee Pomerene of Ohic, Gilbert M. Hitchcock of Nebraska, John Sharp 
Williams of Mississippi, and Philander C. Knox of Pennaylvania were active in 
the success and defeat of these motions. There were just five weeks and a few 
days before the new administration came in, No wonder Shidehara thought there 
was small prospect of a resolution favoring disarmament being acted on by the 


present administration. Not only the mills of the gods grind slowly. 
adit 
Washington-Tokyo, No. 42. — January 25, 1921. 

The Borah joint resolution was amended in the senate 
foreign affairs committee to read “with a view of promptly 
entering inte a treaty by which the naval building programs: 
ef Great Britain, Japan and the United States” etc. (con- 
tinuing aa in my cablegram No. 625), and was favorably re~- 
ported to the Renate ef January 21. 

During the committee discussion Senator Pomerene moved 
the inclusion of the Walsh resolution calling on the President 
to express the willingness to cooperate with the League of 
Nations council and disarmament committee, and to appoint 
a commission for this purpose. This was opposed by the 


Republicans and was defeated. 


T eamnst Haka. Ths 


Senator McCUNBER moved a resolution te include France 
and Italy was well as Great Britain and Japan in the Borah 
resolution. HITEHGQCK opposed this on the ground that if 
France and Italy were included, Brazil and the Argentine . 
must alse be included. Finally the resolution was defeated, 
having received only the support of WIQLTAMS. A motion by 
POMERENE to combine the Borah and Walsh resolutions was also 
defeated. Finally the amended Borah resolution passed the 
committee against the opposition of only KNOX and WILLIAMS, 

The amendments entirely amended the first part of the 
original text. On motion of KNOX the word “understanding” 
was changed to “treaty*. The provision for a fifty per cent 
reduction was eliminated, thue mich weakening the resolution, 

The Borah resolution was originally based on the reason 
given in ny cablegram Ne. 624. It is argued that with the 
discussion and publicity given this resolution Japan has no 
reason to use the Peer aah she, would sy fs limit naval 
Construction, prograii, and Gee Seaieoraias 
achieved its original purpose. It is also reported that KNOX 
and LODYE do not wish to restrict the activities of the in- 
coming President with respect to so important a question. 

It is also said that the Brooks resolution is being discussed 
in the House of Kepresentatives, etc., and therefore the dis- 
cussion of the Borah resolution may be postponed. Some 
quarters also believe that WYIGON will veto the resolution. 

Putting all these things together, it is my impression 
that there is small prospect of a resolution of this sort in 


favor of disarmament being acted on by the present administration 


at least.. 


4nd so the world looked to Harding for action. chaieneh Thomas S. Butler 
of the house naval committee on February 4 said positively that“according te in- 
side information® pee would call an international conference, but Harding 
repudiated him by denial a week later. Meanwhile Geddes returned from England 
reputedly authorized to press for disarmament, to urge a call for a world con~ 
ference and all Washington sat up and expected action as soon as the inaugural 
excitement died down. 

Harding dilly-dallied and did nothing other than to tell Frederick Hale of 
Maine and Miles Poindexter of Mashing©on of the senate naval affairs committee 
that he was opposed to immediate action on the Borah disarmament amendment 
Poriuls arnt @ 

and Stephen G. Porter of -Aiyeuiifegh and John Jacob Rogers of Massachusetts 
of the house foreign affairs committee the same on May 3. As a consequence, 
the senate ecmaties the next day rejected Borah's proposal and the house 
seuetes decided to drop theirs. But Borah was out for Cock Robin. He 
refused to be discouraged and offered a new resolution on the same subject. 

May 6 there was a rumor that Ambassador George Harvey at Londen had been 
instructed to sound out the allied supreme council on an international discern 
ament a ere The senate rallied to assert itself and adopted unanimously 


9 


the new Borah amendment on May 25,4 {hus forcing Harding's hand. and he con- 


firmed the report of Harvey's informal queries as to a disarmament conference 


the last day of May. 


t selene t 
ja bes 
4 “ 


Washington~Tokyo No. 307 May %, 1921. 
Washington-London No. 150 June 1, 1921. 
1. The American President has frequently indicated that he 
feela that the question of whether or not te hold an international 
conference in America on the reduction of armaments is a matter 
which should await the initiative of the President and which 
requires no instructions from Qongress. 
2. The house of representatives respected this opinion of the 
President’s and passed the navy appropriation bill without 
annexing any provision regarding convening such an international 
‘conference. 
3. The President is said to have since decided not to persist 
longer in his ascealtisn to the Borah amendment for the following 
reasons: 

Ae American religious societies, womens’ clubs, etc., have 
recently gradually developed a vigorous agitation in favor of 
reduction of armamentsgs»and public opinion is inclined to de- 
clare itself in favor of this movement. 

B. Borah has this year concentrated his mind on the effort 
to pass a resolution in favor of holding this international 
conferenceygand has frequently indicated a purpose of blocking 
the passage of the navy appropriation bill unless he receives 
guarantees that such a resolution will also pass. 

C. The Borah amendment does not impose any direct obligation 


on the President, andyeven if it is enacted, it cannot bind the 
ae 10 


President to call an international conference. 

4. In the house of representatives there is argument in favor 
of not attaching the Borah amendment to the appropriation billy 
but making an independent resolution, and there will be more 

or less controversy about this point. 

5. Observers think that the President, even if the Borah re~ 
solution is enacted, may not inmediately call an international 
conference, but may plan to watch the development of public 
opinion for a while still, and to carry out the resolution after 
@ proper interval. Within the last day or two there appear here 
and there in the newspapers rumors that the President considers 
it very necessary to have some conception of the views of other 
countries, particularly Great Britain and Japan, before America 
takes the step of calling the conferencey and that he has already 
sent secret inatructions to American representatives abroad to 
feel this out without any publicity. 


ade dol) 


June 21 Lloyd George even offered to discuss a limitation of caoere 
proposaloand the Japanese diet party visiting Washington told newspaper men on 
the twenty-ninth that formal steps would be taken in the diet on their return 
to establish an international agreement on disarmament. Finally, the house 
adopted the Borah amendment the last day of June. What was there left to do? 


Site, dey 


The informal invitations were gabled suby and Japan consented to an armament 
We direrdeey 
conference July 13. 
Until then there had been no talk in America about a conference on Pacific 


and Far East questions, but there was heavy feeling over the renewal of the Anglo- 


11 


Japanese alijance which fell due July 13. Just how did the second part of the 
agenda creep into the conference? Shidehara surveys the whole situation and 


makes some shrewd observations in his lengthy dispatch of July 18. 


(opsce) 


Washington-Tokyo, No, 408. July 18, 1921. 


Very_contlidenttieaby 
I beg to submit for what they may be worth my observations in 


regard to the proposal of the American Yovernment to convene a 
conference of the Rowers. 
1. The American President has recently noted a tendency 

of the American congress to meddle in matters which naturally fall 
within the jurisdiction of the executiveg and has been disturbed 

by it. In particular, things like the so-called BORAH resolution 
for the holding of a conference among Japan, Great. Britain and 
America in regard to the reduction of naval armaments are essentially 
a matter of foreign relations which under the constitution are under 
the initiative and control of the President, and the President was 
annoyed that the tee -Congress should make this suggestion, but the 
resolution was made a provision in the navy appropriation bill, and 
if the President wished to veto it, he must veto the whole navy 
appropriation bill, which at that time would have caused serious 
demage to the actual administrative work. The President therefore 
approved the whole appropriation bill, but adopted the interpretation 
that the part of it which embodied this resolution was merely the 
expression of an aspiration of congrese, but was not valid under the 
constitution to bind the President. 

The President, however, could not ignore the general demand 
of the American people for a reduction of armaments. Another phase 


12 


was that a section of American public opinion and particularly 
the opposition party was attacking the lack of any progress since 
the inauguration of the President in producing the betterments which 
had been promised, The administration therefore felt the necessity 
of carrying through some new scheme which would hit the popular fancy. 
It happened that the terms of the BORA resolution limited 
participation in the conference to Japan, Great Britain and Americag 
and the purpose of the conference was merely the reduction of naval 
armaments. By overriding these restrictions and proposing to have 
all five great powers discuss. the question of the reduction of 
armaments including land, sea and aerial armaments, it was hoped 
to display the purpose of not being formally bound by the terms of 
the BURNT resolution while at the seme time the spirit of the resolution 
would essentially be adopted and satisfaction would be given the 
national public opinion which was demanding the reduction of armanents. 
At first the President planned to call a conference of the powers 
PS otGa dor] 
merely to discuss the reduction of armaments, and on July 9 cabled 
instructions to the representatives of the United States to the five 
great powers to sound informally the views of the governments to which 
they were accredited on this question. Publication of the proposal 
was postponed until such time as the results of the proposal should 
be seen. It happened, however, that Great Britain was soliciting 
America and urging that it was the duty of the American government 
to call a conference of the powers on the Pacific question. Through 
negligence it was announced prematurely in the British Rouse of 


Bommons that some such negotiations were in progress with Japan, - 


America and China): acne el: 
13 
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This disclosure attracted the attention of the American news- 
papers and the President and the secretary of state were constantly 
questioned about it in their regular meetings with the press corres- 
pondents. It was therefore no longer possible for the American 
government to keep secret its intentions about the matter of having 
a conference of the powers on the Pacific questiong and I conceive 
that finally, later than my interview of July 9 with the secretary 
of state, it was decided to connect the Racific and Far Eastern 


questions with the subjects of discussion of the proposed conference 





on armaments yand to announce thig as soon as possible. 

3. As the part of the American proposal which refers to the 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions was thus decided on at a moment's 
notice, there was no thorough plan prepared in advance, but,as this 
question had already been under negotiation between the British 
and Japanese governments, the American government expected that 
the Japanese government under British pressure would not declare it~ 
self unwilling. They seem to have expected as a matter of course 
the umtonditional acceptance of China and all the five great Rowers, 
but two difficult questions have since been encountered, contrary to 
the expectation of the American government. The first is the attitude 
of the Japanese governmentg, and the second is the proposal of the 
British government that a preliminary conference be held at London. 

4. With regard to the attitude of the Japanese government, as 
a result of my interview with the secretary of state of July 14, the 
later has come to the belief that before the conference is opened it 
will be necessary for the participating governments to negotiate with 
regard to the agenda. iIn not a few newspaper articles which presumably 
have received the views of the government authorities there appear 


arguments that the agenda which may be prearranged by such negotiations 
TA 


will merely be a tentative program and that it is indispensable that 
the conference itself shall decide on all proposalsy end that the 
American government is not in a position of its own accord to specify 
the scope of the subjects for discussion, 

5. The British proposaj to hold a preliminary conference in 


Londen seems also to have much agitated the nerves of the American 


‘Government. Not only has there for years been a cherished desire 
based on American national vanity that international conferences 

shall hereafter be held at Washington, but it would probably be 
unendurable for this Government if this rtant conference which 

it has just proposed should be held in another country, Very 

spiteful comment on the proposal of the British government has already 
been published in American newspapers. 

6. The claim of the Japanese government to secure a clear 
understanding of the nature and scope of the subjects of discussion 
before the conference meets is naturally not to the liking of the 
American government ; but, when it is looked at fairly, it cannot be 
considered an unreasonable demand. We would not have consented 
heedlessly to participate in the conference without arranging 
even with the British government the subjects to # disc sed, me e 
It will not be necessary suddenly to Ted nota. Foaaally i 
of the American government, but I think that. we should exhaust every 
argument in support of our claims. 

it is very important, however, that Japan shall not give 
the public opinion of the world the mistaken impression that we 
are indirectly trying to block the holding of the conferencey and 
if the American government shell announce that it will reach a 


cleay understanding as to the nature and scope of the subjects of 


15 


16 


discussion before the conference meets, I think that it would be 
proper for the Japanese government to accept the American proposal 
that the Pacific and Far Eastern questions be discussed together 


with the question of the reduction of armaments. 
(Apece! 
Harding chose unwisely to complicate the issue to protect the executive ego from 
inroads of congress. By adding land and aerial armaments to the simple agenda he showed 


jack of understanding of the Zuropean situation. Was it wise to expect five nations 


to limit land and aerial armaments when the large majority of armed nations were not 
ha UNGAR WEG i 


Didides ahs whee dis Pt foal Bhs. ord: joe iG tee Mais) Cores ttc. nrothe he pgeed ah to p) A 
represented! He asparertiy over-rated the fae eee of the prestige in land armaments 


A 
of the “big five" and under-rated the independence and caution of the minor powers of 
the League of Nations besides ignoring their outlooks, opinions and prospects for nat- 
ional safety. 

Bringing in France and Italy to talk disarmament just to assert executive in- 
dependence by ignoring the restrictions of the Borah resolution wasn't even original. 
Senator McCumber had proposed it in the foreign relations committee debate on the 
Borah resolution in January. Moreover, it was short-sighted and showed a lack of 
ability to gauge the feeling of the French people and to evaluate their demands to 
assume that France would reduce her army without the desired guarantee of a defensive 


alliance treaty with America and England even if all the other uninvited countries 


of Europe were to reduce drastically, 


It was evident that petty politics, an.endeavor to subdue a local mutiny, a 


defection within the ranks, had blinded the chief executive to the importance of his 
step, either that, or he was just insufficiently informed as to the status of European 
affairs. 

To make a bad job worse he eaieiva conference on the Pacific to his already im- 
possible agenda, resulting in a heterogeneous, undigested meas. No wonder Japan 

at 

worried about it, for, lacked that first essential of a coordinated whole: unity. 

One infers from Shidehara’s observations that if Lloyd George had not made his 

Tharrrdtay, Qala 

slip in the house of commons , thet. the ee question might not have been added hastily 
to the American agenda, or that Harding might have permitted Curzon to hold his pre- 
liminary conference in America as he desired. But American pride was aroused. Not 
only would there be no preliminary conference in London, but there would be no pre- 
liminary conference at all! Shidehara blames it on American vanity. 

Methodical and scholarly Japan wished to kmow where she stood. Forewarned is 
forearmed. If she was to be attacked in any of her diplomatic sore spots, -Shantung, 
eee Yap, Siberia, -she wanted to know about it in order to protect herself with 
atatistics and legal arguments, or to refuse to come at all. Though one usually 
eae know the exact questions before the examination, it is only a very green 
or a Wry mean professor who will not tell his classes in a general way what to cram 


if he expects anyone to pass his quizzes. If Japan as a nation was inexperienced in 


diplomacy, both Harding and Hughes seemed at this stage of the game to be rather new 
lf 
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themselves. 


The Pacific conference then, which later was to be combined with the armament 
conference, grew out of the desire of England to replace the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
‘ Yond ? 
happily with a wider treaty membership. Lord Curzon suggested on July 4 to Baron 


Gonsuke Hayashi, Japanese ambassador to Lendon, that America, China, France, Japan,.and 


the South American countries meet with England to discusa pending questions of the 


Pacific. 
London-Tokyo No. 813. 2 
ai yh gal 
London-Washington No, 289. July 5, 1921. 
Veryccontidentiet- 


1.Referring to my cablegram No. 806, on July 4 I called on Lord 
CURZON by invitation. 

2.Lord CURZON first explained his note of July 2. He thought that 
the joint communication of last July to the League of Nations was not 
to be considered as constituting in itself notice of the denunciation 
of the agreement of alliance. He had consulted the law officers of the 
crown (the solicitor general and the attorney general) and they had 
united in the contrary opinion. Since the opening of the dominions 
conference, circumstances had arisen which made it hard to get ahead 

‘ with the discussion and he had again consulted the Lord CAANSERROR and 

had explained the points brought up by the two governments. The Lord 
CHANGRDAOR had given an entation that the joint notification of July 
1920 was not sufficient to meet the express stipulation of the agree- 
ment that the alliance should continue as long as neither country gave 
notice of its denunclationg and added that as there were also strong 


political objections to this view,that the latter also demanded 


aa 


consideration, This opinion was the occasion of Lord CURZQN'R note of 
July 2. 

It followed that there need be no haste in... solving the question 
of renewing the alliance. After July 13 the alliance would continue 
in forse as before, within the limits of the spirit of the covenant of 
the League of Nations. in view of this circumstance, the British 
Xovernment hoped to make a study of the various questions of the moment. 
If he might speak frankly, there had been an entire change in the circum 
stances of the alliance. Anxiety (7) was no longer felt about India. 

{ Note. This message was sent in two sections, the first of which 
ends here. The second section which follows - fifteen or twenty per 
cent garbled, with occasional long gaps, and the meaning has largely to 
be guessed, ) 

On the other hand Great Britain was entirely secseccccecsees and with 
regard to China there was not a little ocececceees Canada was opposed to 
the renewal of the alliance. This was merely because Canada felt ef. 
the influence of the American attitude from geographical reasons. 


It had been suggested that if Japan, America and Great Britain would........ 


[eladtznn get together, ithey might open a Pacific ree sig’ and discuss 


¥ 


pending questions. Of course this was a la or def. itd 
He was first confidentially communicating this a the Japanese government 
for thorough consideration. When these views had been communicated 

: also to the American ambassador and the Chinese minister, it was hoped 
that all the allies would send delegates. He expressed the hope that 
France and the countries of South America would also participate. Some 
place in America would be chosen for the conference and the time would 


be late this year or at the beginning of next year. 
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As the foregoing has not a few points of resemblance with 
the views of Churchill which I reported in my cablegram No, 748, 
I think thet those are views whichi have been worked up in Kovern- 
ment circles, The attitude of America is not yet clear, but if 
the Japanese Government makes no objection to the British pro- 
posals, I think America will naturally preceed to express the 
purpose of participating. The matter of the subjects to be 
discussed will ..... be postponed. 

Please cable me instructions. 


Cafpercs 
England was working desperately to settle her Pacific problems to please 


America and Japan alike. Hayashi cabled Uchida four daye later that Lord Curzon 
had suggested to the American ambassador that it would be @ wise move to have 
the United States take the credit for the conference and to invite Japan, Great 
Britain, China, and France and to a conference in ee Evidently Harvey had 
ruled out South America. Moreover, Curzon told Hayashi that Harvey had said that 


he thought America would be glad to accept the proposal. 


London-Tokyo No. 825. i og yt. 
London-Washington No. 296, July 8, 1921. 
Yery-contidentint, 


+... Lord Curzon said that he felt much ....... (id. note. Possibly, elated) 
at the approval he had received for suggesting the conference on this 
matter. He had had an interview with the American ambassador on the 
matter and had suggested that it was proper to arrange to have the 


United States sponsor (2) the conference and send inwitations to Japan, 
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Great Britian and China and have the conference in America. The 
ambassador said that. he would transmit this to his government and he 
said confidentially that he thought the American government would be 
glad to accept this proposal. His Lordship added that he thought that 
it would be necessary to invite France aleog and asked whether I had 
received any reply from my government. 

I said that I had received no reply, and explained that I had 
wecommended to my government that it should postpone consideration of 
the substance ef the subjects to be discussed by the conference and 
announce its approval of the conference. 

His Lordship said that he wished tb keep constantly in close touch 
with me while this matter was pending, and suggested that as there would 
be interpellations in Rarliament he would like to be informed in a 
general way of the views of the Japanese govermment by next vondayl ty | 

The prime minister also said in reply to interpellations on the 
alliance in the house of commons on uly 7 that i possible he would 
meoke a detailed statement on July 11. Please therefore arrange to 
have some instructions on this matter reach here by Sunday or Monday. 

(Note. The rest of the message, which was sent as the third 
section, is wery badly garbled. Following is a doubtful: paraphrase). 

Furthermore it is desired to have the invitations appear to 
proceed from the American government and not to have it appear that 
it is the plan of the British government. 

Just why Curzon wished to have Nog ee eppear to come from the American 


government and not to seem the plan of the British government was explained in an- 
other cable of Hayashi's the next day. 


‘& eae 


London-Washington No. 304 . July 9, 1921 
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Tridel 


The Times and other London newspapers of the eighth reported that 
the premier said in the house of commons on July 7 that whether or not 
he made an explanation would depand on the answers received from Japan, 
America and China. This phrase was omitted from the minutes of that day. 

Putting together the accounts in all the London newspapers, it 
appears that the premier did on that day actually use the language print- 
ed in fhe Times, but later it was feared that if such a statement were 
made it would be an exposure of the fact that Great Britain had prompted 
America to issue invitations to this conferences and that this would in- 
terfere with the wish of Great Britain to have it appear that the confer- 
ence was wholly due to the initiative of America. ‘The phraseology was 
therefore immediately stricken from the record, wm. officially the 
statement was never made, and no harm ig done to the idea that the con- 
ference is entirely based on American initiative. 

{f believe that this is the truth of the matter, in view of the 


fact that the British authorities think that the reduction of maval 
armanents is the kernel of this conference, and they think that to 
attain this purpose it is necessary to have the initiative proceed from 


rica 
HoaALy 
Though Pacific problems were important to England, the problem of ending the armament 


race was even more important and ince America had ignored and refused to cooperate with the 
nations of the world in the League of Nations, nothing they could do would be satisfactory 
uhless America could be coaxed to do likewise. If Mahomet wouldn't go to the mountain, the 
usictein would have to go to Mahomet. Since she refused to attend any dither: the United 
Morsover, England knew that the 


States must be cajoled into sponsoring her own conference. 


American people were as a whole indifferent to Pacific problems, but they were more or 


a 


less aroused over the necessity of limiting armaments. Therefore, to entice America to 
give voluntary attention to international problema, one mist dangle the watch of an atms 
conference before her eyes. 

But Lloyd-George in his anxiety to pacify the house of commons which was hounding him 
for information on possible action on the Anglo-Japanese alliance almost spoiled the broth. 
England, proud of her young daughter, wished the world to think that she was taking these 
first steps in international cooperation pions: rather than after a friendly, maternal shove* 
Also, American pride might resent suggestions from the mother country. And so “the phrase- 
clogy was therefore immediately stricken from the record.” 

Due to oiauate- 8 home and abroad, Secretary 6f State Charles Evans Hughes sent out 
the secret queries to America's representatives in Japan, England, Francey and Italy to 
discover the attitude of these countries on sbteiaiies conference on the reduction of 

pp (Flats) 
armament in America. ‘(For text of Shidehara’s cable to Uchida No. 366,July 10, 1921, 
see Page 284 Yardley's The American Black Chambr. ) 


At last Cock Robin was dead and the wheels for the conference had beg¥n to turn. 


we 
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Part i, 
Origins of the Washington Conference 
Chapter 2; 


Cock Robin*’s Funeral Plans. 


If one might figuratively characterize the person responsible for launching the 
international conference on disarmament as he who killed Cock Robin, one might carry 
the figure further and represent the futile efforts of Lord Curzon to hold a preliminary 
conference on the Pacific question. and the successful maneesuver of Shidehara to obtain 
a preliminary detailed program of the business of the conference as the family squabble 
over the funeral arrangements. 

In the first chapter we saw how the plot began « In this we will see how the 
English persisted in their desires until almost the very last though America never at 
any time gave them any encouragement as to possible success, how the Japanese, because 
they thought they had not been sufficiently considered by their allies, refused to lend 

, Support to their desires, and how America took a trick from English hands and “muddled 
through." 

Premier Lloyd George was so sure that America would see things his way, - that the 
American proposal for a conference on both disarmament and the Pacific question included 


too much and that it was better to have a merely Pacific conference, - that he announced 


a. 


5 


aa \\ 
in reporting the American invitation to the louse of codaonah thet America had invited 


England to a conference on the limitations of arms and to a preliminary conference 


on the Pacific question. Because the self-governing dominions, - Canada, Australia, 
New Zealandy and India-were vitally affected by the Pacific question and because their 


representatives were all there at the conference of premiers ready to do business, 


Yo Tad cds 


they wanted to have _ conference in London about the middle of August. Hayashi 
expressed an ardent wish that the Japanese cabinet approve the conferences in principle, 


for he likewise thought there were to be two, 


( op 


London=-Tokyo No. 842 - A WD | 
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| wha D, 421, 
London-Washington No, 236. July 221, 1921. 


This afternoon, the eleventh, I was again asked to call by the foreign 
wWinister,s and I had an interview with him at 4 o'clock. 

After explaining that the matter had come up today (?) in the meeting 
of the representatives of the self-governing deminions, Lord Curzon said 
that although no answer had been received from the Japanese government, I 
had expressed the opinion that there would be no objection in principle, 
and the Chinese government sieved pela (Rs Note. Possibly ,also) had expressed 
ite entire assent to the American proposal. This Pacific conference was 
a matter deeply affecting the self-governing dominionsy and their representa- 
tives hoped that it might convene at London during their presence there. 
They could hardly remain at London beyond the first part of September and 
they had proposed that the conference convene about the middle of August. 
This proposal was to be made to the American government and it was hoped 
that the approval of the Japanese government might also be secured. 
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The British proposal had been for a solution of the disarmament 
question, bus the American proposal had included much which did not have 
anything to do with the Pacific. It was His Lordship's individual opinion 
that it was better to have a merely Pacific conferencey and he had in mind 
to negotiate with America in this satines 

I replied that I hoped that the Japanese government would quickly ap- 
prove the conference. In regard to the proposal for decevesees (Eds note. 
Possibly, holding a} Paéific conference,yand the proposal of the American 
government, each proposal would be answered after consideration. 

From the successive developments g I feel that delaying your decision 
may result in changing the situation to our disadvantage,zand I earnestly 
hope that a cabinet council will quickly decide to approve the conference 
in principle. 


C adudc.) . 
America had decided that if there was to be any discussion of Pacific questions and if 


sho wens to sponsor or even attend, everything might as well be done at once,- a pot-pourri uti 
es s 

would do. That this decision to combine the two was made hastily and withdut much fore- 

thought as to consequences we gather from a measage of the minister of foreign affairs to 


London and Washington. 


Satin das $ 
Evidently the invitation to the arms conference was sent late the night @ Iuly?9 


and the cable about the Pacific angle was sent later the same night or early the next 
morning. The second was delayed in transmission, for it arrived in Tokyo when Edward 


Bell, the American charged’ affairg was on the point of leaving for the Japanese foreign 


office. July ll. 


(opeee) 


Tokyo-Washington No. 281, July 12, 1921. 
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The American charged’ affaires called on the minister of foreign 
affairs on July 11. He stated verbally the memorandum given in ac- 
companying cablegram Mo, 282, which was based on instructions received 
from his home government. 

In this, the part relating to the reduction of armament was one 
cable of instructions. The charge d* affaires explained that when he 
was on the point of interviewing the minister of foreign affairs, he had 
received the second cable instructions relative to the questions of the 
Pacific and the Far Hast. 

The minister asked whether or not the reduction of armament, in 
instructions No. 1, included the army. 

The charge d* affaires replied that, although it was not expressly 
go stated, he thought it did. 

Then the minister asked; if there were free discussion regardless 
of whether the question of reduction of armament had to do with the quest- 
ions of the Pacific and the Far East, would the result not bea discussion 
of all Far Eastern questionsg without so mich as touching upon the Pacific 
question? 

The charge d' affaires said that,as he understood it, the idea was 
that the Pacific question was included within the whole question of the 
Far East. | 

When asked about the treatment of such questions as that of immigrat- 
ion, he said that although he could not determine whether the immigration 
question might be looked upon as not a Pacific question, if the minister 
so desired, he would address an inquiry to his home government, 

Hereupon the minister of foreign affairs said that he thought the 
Japanese government would willingly consent to the experiment of a 
conference for reduction of armament, However, after decision was made 
in the mattery by the cabinet, a definite reply would be given. Also it 
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was necessary first of all to have the scope of all the questions, from 
that of the Pacific to that of the Far East, made plain, Therefore he 
wished to fis America’s idea with regard to these made plain. In 
view of the importance of the matter, he wished to receive a copy 
of the instructions from the American government in order to avoid 
possible misunderstand’® ‘after examining this copy, he would request 
that an inquiry be addressed the American Yoyernment on the doubtful 
points, 

The cliargs “a* affaires appreciated ‘the above motive, and took his 
leave. He at once had presented a copy of the memorandum similar to the 
accompanying cablegran. 


Copoeny 
Uchida notified the cabinet and the diplomatic advisory council of Bell's visit 


and intimated, basing his statements on Bell's account and on Shidehara's reference 

solely to limitation of armaments, that the American government had chosen to annex as 

their own and amend the British idea for a Pacific conference, as suggested to Hayashi, by 
oe 

omitting South Amekica and adding Italy. (For the text of his report of this visit and 

the results, No 283, July 13, 1921, see ibid., Page 285.) 

The immigration question, whether Japanese settlers should be granted the right of 
admission, was a sore one in both Australia and California. ‘The American state had not long 
ago passed a rigid exclusion law which the Japanese considered an effront to their honor, 
because they had been, they said, living up to the Takahira-Root “gentlemen's agreement" 


according to which they had been granting passports to America only to students and 


travellers and had been forbidding then to coolies and permament settlers. Nevertheless 


too many Japanese coolies who had gone to the Phijippines and Hawaii had managed to get 
smuggled into America and too many Japanese women married by proxy were entering the 
country as “picture brides.“ By mutual agreement it was ommitted from the agenda wonderful 
to say. 

Japaneses opinion had been whipped up in favor of armament reduction by Yukio Ozaki, 
former minister of justice and former party leader, and civil and religious organizations 
had been demanding for some time that something be done about it. Therefore Uchida could : ; 
answer that part of the invitation readily enough. ca to participate in a conference 
on Pacific and Far Eadt questions was a horse of another color. The scope of the questions 
must be known, pondered over and discussed before a definite reply to that side could be 
given. 

America, we see, was to insist on holding her own joint conference in her own way 
despite suggestions and eieaiens from Japan dnd England. Japan wished a preliminary 
discussion of agenda to which Hughes consented at the instigation of Shidehara. He had 
not prepared a detailed program of business in advance because of the sudden decision to 
add the Pacific and Far Eastern questions to the original plan. 

Premier Takashi Hara, who was the guiding spirit in the Japanese foreign policy 
outside the foreign office, and the cabinet preferred to limit the Far East and ere 


problems to generalities9,-such as, the territorial integrity of china, the open door, and 


equal commercial opportunities,-and to exclude accomplished facts and questions concerning 
29 


Be a 


merely China and Japan. — anbassador,/Edward Bell acting for Roland Morris, \ poy 
— 


fan 


was told as much July 13 via memorandum for hiis government, 

Uchida inetructed Shidehara to see Hughes and enlarge upon and explain the same. 
Tokyo feared that such a Pacifie conference would give rise to a possibility of her 
policy towards China and Siberia being definitely checked and preferred to hang back 

(FAot) 
temporarily until the real attitude of the American government. was known. (For texts 
of these messages from Uchida to Shidehara, Nos. 286, 287, 289, July 13, 1921. see 
ibid,, Pages 287-289.) 

He called on Hughes the afternoon of July 14 and had a lengthy, interesting and 
satisfactory interview. Practical=minded Shidehara served to bring Hughes down out of the 
clouds by hinting mildly nor nothing less than a permament session of the powers could | 
clear up all the questions pending between China and Japan and those likely to arisey 
and that.if he wished the conference to be a success, he'd better Limit it to a few things 
that could be accomplished in the month or so they got together. Hughes revealed that he 
was more liable to be controlled by public opinion than to seek to act fearlessly and then 
try to justify himself. Though he hesitatingly admitted that questions not touching the 
general interests of the powers were to be omitted, he reserved the right to decide those 
questions himself, considering Shantung and Yapy if they were not settled previously, among 


those of general interest. 


By the time Shidehara had finished naming possible time-consuming questions that 
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might offend the sensibilities of certain governments,- such as, the withdrawal of extra- 
territoriality, the customs tax, the salt tax, the consistent recognition of the sovereign 


vighta of China, Hughes was ready to admit that there waa no objection to a previous exchange 


of opinion to determine agenda before the conference, 
(apece) 
Washington-Tokyo No, 398. July 15, 1921. 


Your cablegram No. 287 was received on the morning of the fourteenth, As 
it happened to be the regular diplomatic reception day of the Secretary of State, 
I did not wait for the decoding of your cablegram No. 288, but immediately took 
the matter up with the secretary, asking him first whether he had already received 
the reply of the Japanese government. 

The secretary replied that a cablegram from the charge d* affaires at tokfo 
had arrived the evening beforeg and that morning in his interview with the press 
correspondents he had told them in response to their inquires that the Japanese 
weueuaane had answered that it would accept an invitation to a conference on 
the question of the reduction of armaments, but that it had not yet expressed 
willingness to discuss the Far Eastern and Pacific questions, nor had it definitely 
expressed unwillingness. 

The secretary said, with the appearance of being put out, that of course 
the Japanese government was free to give any answer it pleased to the American 
proposal and there was no reason for America to Se vbewonve leds note. Possibly, 
await] the consent of Japan, but he lamented the fact that the publication of 
the wording of the Japanese reply in the form in which it was received would 
produce a bad impression on American public opinion. 

I said that a cablegram giving the wording of the answer of the Japanese 
government had reached the embassy,but that its decoding had not yet been 


finishedg and I asked what was said in the cablegram which the state department 


had received. 
31. 
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The secretary took a copy of the cablegram which had been in ....-...{[ Ed. 
note, Possibly, his desk) and read it aloud. 

I said that this answer of the Japanéue government was short but it was not 
hard to grasp its real meaning. The phrase Far Eastern and Pacific questions 
included innumerable matters. If Chinese-Japanese relations were taken as an 
example, not only would it be a material impossibility for the powers in the 
council chamber to attempt an entire solution of the questions at issue between 
those two countries, which as a result of the geographical propinquity of the 
countries were incomparably more numerous and complex than Chinese-American 
questions, but even if all the questions pending at present were cleared up, 
what could be done about the new questions which woul’ continually develop in 
the future? 

The parpouse Shichi America aspired to attain were based on lofty ideals, 
but to effect them in a thorough way would require the establishment of a 
practically permanent conference, and it was to be feared that the end would 
be in disappointment if it were pjanned to try and attain the object by a 
conference of a few weeks, 

Once the Japanese government consented to participate in the conference, 
it would with strong determination look to the success of the conference. It 
would be an irresponsible step to go ahead and accept the invitation of the 
conference heedlessly. If the conference should prove a failure, the relations 
betwoen the powers would be left in a more unsatisfactory state than they were . 
today. The ascertaining by the Japanese government first of all of the character 
amd scope of the questions to be discussed was based on a sincere desire to for- 
ward the ultimate success of the conference. I believed this natural in a gov- 
ernment which seriously realized its responsibility toward the peace of the Far 
East, 

Hughes pondered this, and softening somewhat (2) said that he well under- 


stood this opinion of mine, but despite the fact that the allies had acceded to 


the American proposal without any reservations or conditiona, Japan alone had 


situation, had to judge the temper of popular sentiment injthe country and what 
impression would be made upon the general public. The same was true of me. At 
present, hand in hand with the varying changes in the situation, all kinds of 
international questions lay before the world, but there was a marked tendency tb 
settle them one by one through understanding and co-operation in order to main- 
| tain peace. He feared it would be difficult to receive sympathetic recognition 
from the public toward limiting beforehand the subjects to be discussed at the 
meeting and toward excluding certain subjects. Thereforeg if it should be 
necessary to limit the subjects of discussion, it would rather be advisable 

to work for discussion of this at the time of the meeting and to make decision 
then. 

I asked whether the questions which the American government considered 
necessary of solution by the so-called joint council and collaboration of the 
world in generals pertained to general principles and policy jointly interesting 
the powers or whether it really included specific and concrete points pending 
as questions between some only of the countries attending the conference. 

Hughes replied that although: the main object of the conference was to 
establish the above general principles and policy, it would be necessary in 
questions relating to the actual application of thesegto work also for the - 
solution in this conference of matters of international concern. To go no 
further than an enunciation of vague principles was better than nothing, but 
would be of little use in attaining the ideal of elimination of all causes of 
unrest. This was a matter for all the powers, but the principle countries 
concerned wave Japan, Englendy and America. France was affected in that she 
posseased Indo-China » and, if France were not made to attend the conference, 
her feelings would be piqueds“mb an invitation had therefore been extended to 
her also. Italy had almost no interests involved in the Far Eastern and Pacific 
questions, but she was added to the list of attending countries from the stand- 
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point that it was not right to leave out her alone from among 
the five Rowers. 

Then I said, if that were the case, were questions not touching 
the so-called general interests of the powers to be eliminated? 

After slight hesitation, Hughes replied that that was so, but 
it was difficult to differentiate as to whether concrete questions 
did or did not affect the Rowers. 

I then said I would bring up several examples and ask his 
opinion. First, would anything like the Shangtung question be dis- 
cussed? 

Hughes replied that it would be very useful for dispelling popular 
suspicion if the Japanese government would make this conference the 
occasion to make a complete and detailed announcement of her policy 
regarding the disposition of the Shangtung question, because, although 
the Japanese government had before officially announced and published 
this, there were not a few among people in general who were doubtful 
of the real intention of that government, 

Next I asked: How would it be with regard to the immigration 
question? , 

The secretary of state avoided speaking directly of this. He re- 
plied that,in any case, domestic questions might happen to become 
matters for diplomatic negotiation, but they were not suitable subjects 
for discussion in a conference of the powers, hinting that he con- 
sidered the immigration question a domestic one. 

In reply to my question about Yap, Hughes replied that the other 
proposed settlement brought forward the other day was under careful 
investigation nOWs and he would in any case in a few days have an 
exchangeg of opinion with me regarding it. If the question could not 
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be settled before the conference wet, it should come up for discussion 
at the conference: . 

I then went on to say: Was the American government prepared to 
have discussed in the conference the withdrawal of extraterritoriality 
so long degired by the Chinese peoplet Again, there was the question 
of the customs tax and the salt tax, both much discussed in China, 
which in former years came under the jurisdiction of the Britishy 
and the question whether this was a matter for their jurisdiction or 
affected the sovereign rights of China. it might be that Great Britain 
would not like to discuss this question, but perhaps discussion would 
come up regarding the application of the fundamental principle of con- 
sistently recognizing the sovereign rights of China; would the American 
governnent welcome a discussion of this kind regardless of British 
opinion? There were many of these questions, and the discussion of 
any one question might require a long time. Alsog there would be not 
a few matters that would wound the sensibilities of the various coun- 
tries concerned. Would it be a wise step to put no restriction at 
this time on the matters to be discussed at the conference and to 
attend the conference heedlessly, when the success of the conference 
concerned the peace of the world? 

Hughes, after nodding to every point I made, waa ere ere 
while without replying. Finally he declared that as far as he him- 
self was concerned there was no objection to a previous exchange of 
opinion among the powers, before the conference should be held, in order 
to determine the agenda, 

Lastly, I asked the secretary of state whether in summing up 
my conversation with him that day, there would be any objection to 
my noting the following three points as the salient ones in regard to 
the Far Eastern and Pacific questions: ——--- ~~~ 
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~~ GH “The main object of the conference is| to achieve a common 
| understanding regarding the above-mentioned facdansntay principles 
and policies; 

2. In regard to the application of these general fundamental 
principles and policies, to achieve in this conference a common un-~ 
derstanding only on questions which are of such character as to exert 
an influence upon the interests of all the powers in general; 

3. To arrange the agenda before the convening of the con- 
ference. 

Hughes confirmed this. 

We had already spent an hour in conversationgnot realizing the 
fact because the Secretary wag deep in thought while anawering my 
questions. There were many other foreign diplomatic representatives 
waiting for an interview, mine therefors came to an end at this point. 


While the world was eee ts Japan's acceptance to the Pacific conference, just 
. what was England thinking? Ambassadors frequently are accused of favoring the countries 
in which they are stationed. Perhaps that is one of the reasons they are shifted so 
frequently. Richard Washburn Child has been said to be quite Italianised and Harvey 
was — as an Anglophile, The Japanese are equally human, From the messages that 
follow wo Yos Shidehara championing a hastens cause at Washington and Hayashi showing 
partiality to the British view of matters, - with each interpreting the instructions 
from Tokyo according to his personal preferences. 
4? 
To return to the London end of it: Hayashi notified his government July @& of 


Curzon’s idea for a Pacific conference sponsored by America to which China, France 


and the South American countries would be invited. ‘okyo must have shown immediate 


na 


interest in British ideas of agenda for such a meeting, for four days later Hayashi 
repliea that apparently Curzon is as hazy as Hughes turned out to be, but whatever the 


program Japan should hasten to assent, 


(space) 


London-Tokfio No. 831. | July3?, 1921. 
London-Washington No. 230 (2) July 9, 1921. 
¥ery~contideutitar. 


{Note . Text badly garbled throughout). 

Referring to your cablegram No. 419, of course it is my intention, 
in case opportunity offers, to inquire into the views of the British 
government in regard to the subjects to be discussed by the conference, 
but from the impression I have had in previous interviews with Lord 
Curzon, even he cannot forma trustworthy definite opinion as to what 
will be discussed by the conference (I do not even know what idea he 
has in his head as to the form to be taken by the discussion of the navy 
question), In any event { think that it will probably be ..... (EB. Note 
Possibly, best] to have a definite idea of what will be discussed by this 
conference, It may be thought that all the Pacific powers or powers 
having an interest in any place in the Pacific may sumit questions of 
interest to them, but in any case there is room for mistake. 

It must be assumed, however, that the matters which will affect the 
interest of Japan areg first, the navy question, and second, the Chinese 

’ question. The former must necessarily be discussed. In regard to the 
latter, if there is no.intention for Japan to change ite established 
policies, I see no necessity for Japan to worry about any reaults which 
do not reach that pointy and I therefore think that there is no reason 
for Japan refusing to participate in this conference, As things stand 
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today, if Japan hesitates while Amefica, China, etc. express their 
assent » and af when the conference becomes inevitable we finally agree 
to participate, the (es of Japan will become worse and worse. If 
we propose a delay yo order to afford the government time to study its 
position with carey or because we do not like a conference at the present 
conjuncture, we may merely bring useless embarassment on ourselves and 
may not succeed. The principle of the conference is to work for the 
permanent peace of the world, and a postponement 6f the conference to 
suit the convenience of Japan would naturally make a bad impressiony and 
I think that it would be contrary to our interests. Under the eipoiaetencss 
of today, I think it urgently necessary for Japan to express ita assent 
in principle. 


E42 
After the invitations were announced to the world on America's initiative in the 


international disarmament and the Pacific conference, Hayashi sent two telegrams urging 
the home office to action, messages showing he was quick to respond to the importance 
of Japan’s standing in the eyes of the world. He is earnest and eager for Japan to 
seize this opportunity to get in step with the world and abandon the old, out-worn, nat-~ 
iat foreign policy, a policy of greedy, imperialistic, militarigtic self-interest 
at the expense of China, 

Copace ) 13.7, 


' London-Tokyo No. 846. July 1921. 


London-Washington No. 313: July 13, 1921. 
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SomtomieskingterNecih7. ae. 


i presume that the American invitation to a seubarense on 
reduction of armaments and the British proposal for a Pacific con- 
ference are now receiving your careful consideration, Nevertheless, 
as I have repeatedly cabled, the delay in our answer is occasionding 
mischievous suspicions. : 

If we respond to European and American public opinion, and quickly . 
display the magnanimity of Japan, a great influence on our future 
national destiny will be produced. I am convinced that the urgent 
duty of the moment is to assure that this meeting goes forward in the 
way which is hoped. 

Of course the itemized program and the methods of discussion, 
etc. will not be overlooked, but,when we have decided to participate 
in the conference,we may hope to learn these things. But so far as 
concerns the present day, we wish to assure the organization of the 
conference, end I think it better policy for us to lose no’time in 
expressing our assent to the principle of the conference and then 
immediately take up our views as to the agenda. 

It need not be said that the chief thing on the program of the 
Pacific conference will be the China question, and, no matter what 
is the attitude of Japan, this conference will mark a Burning point 
in our relations with China. For one thing,in order to make clear 
our attitude in the question, which has long aroused your consideration, 
of the withdrawal of garrison forces from China and Veaeeeweans URde Xote. 
Possibly, the restoration of Shantung] , a beginning of course hag al- 
ready beon meade it will become a matter of necessity to prepare 
quickly to weaken the impetuosity of the Chinese delegates in the 
conference. It is a matter of extreme urgency that there be no- 
mistake made in this. 
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Of course anxious care must be paid also to public opinion 
within Japan, but,once the decision is made, the reason of the 
necessity for cosoperating with the powers in the interests of the 
general situation must earnestly be supported, It will be a matter 
ef anxiety to raise the whole Empire to unanimity for the establish- 
ment of a new national foreign policy corresponding to the general 
trend of the world, but thia must be hoped for, 

I am intolerably worried for fear that there may be something 
which will foster the spirit of distrust among the other powers, 
and at home excite the spirit of dislike of foreigners, and thus 
causeléssly increase the complications of the situation. I am 
convinced, however, that you will speedily decide to participate in 


the holding of the conference, and .ccccseses I respectfully repeat 


of nat) my former Sie ells : - ; 
pas Waste Lior ste Seni eeran "No. 435 this morn! ng ‘and note your 


instructions. The accompanying cablegram should arrive at any 
moment. I shail call on Lord’ Curzon as soon as possible. 

You are well acquainted with the developments of the situation 
from my wavtous reports, newspaper cablegrams, etc. The Britieh are 
still expecting our consent to participate and are ieaiting in a friendly 
spirit the arrival of our answer, but after a reasonable numbér of © 
days have elapesd allowing for the great distance, if no announcement 
of our purpose is made,all sorts of conjectures and speculation 
will be aroused and a very undesirenble situation will result. I 
hope to see you decide the matter of principle in accordance with 
the recommendations in my cablegram No. 831. 

As soon as I have talked with Curzon I shall cable you, but I hope 
that you will consider my vaious cablegrams beginning with No. 825 and 
will quickly make a final decision. 
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The same day Tokyo signified to Hayashi its willingness to discuss arms limitations, 
but reiterated the refusal to consider accomplished facts or questions pending solely 
between two countries. Moreover, Uchida implied that England and America had al- 
ready come to an understanding on the agenda and he suspected that this was a move 
on the part of the British to produce a new situation that would automatically solve 
the troublesome revision of the Anglo-Japanese alliance by abolishing it and resented 

; (FEtmt) 
the inclusion of China in the conference without first consulting Japan. (For the 
text of this message, No, 436, July 15, 1921, see ibid., Pages 291 - 293.) 

dow 

Count Kikujiro Ishii, at Paris, likewise thought it unfriendly of ally to invite 
China and America without first dacovering the attitude of Japan. He was rather 
sieptical at the sincerity of any disarmament conference attended by China, Australia, 
and Canada, Like Hayashi he thought the wave of enthusiasm for disarmament would 
be an excellent opportunity to do away with the militaristic meddling in the home 


government and forecast the French friendshipjwhi ch was to stand them in such good 


atead during the discussion on land armament, 


Copoece ) Hi? 


Paris-Tokyo No, 1050. July ‘1921 
Paris-Washington No. 233. July 11, 1921. 
¥ery—conticestéeds, 


With reference to the go-called Pacifie conference, it does not seem 
to have been friendly conduct for the British government without knowing 
our attitude to invite America and even China, At any rate this matter has 
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now become a world questiong and yoesides keeping you constantly, acquainted 
with French public opinion, it is my duty to submit various sugeeations of 
my own, | 

Until we have heard what subjects are to be discussed in the proposed 
Pacific conference, it is impossible to decide whether or not to participate. 
If we were to decide to participate without having investigated the fund- 
amental principle of the conference, we could hardly hope to avoid getting 
into a fearful fix. 

1. If the reduction of armaments were the principal object of the 
conference, there would be reason for calling the conference and reason for 
participating in it, but it does not appear that a conference in which China, 
Atistralia and Canada are to participates will seriously discusa disarmament. 

2. Aside from the disarmament question, the questions which are likely 
to come up for discussion are (A) the China question, and (B) the labor 
immigration question. In regard to (A) we should be entirely isolated in 


the conference, and in regard to (B) cscccccccce 


‘With regard to the Pacific and China questions, Anglo-Japanese relations 
fall within the express wording of the Yreaty of Wlliance ys, andes fer as 
concerns Japan and America, these questicna mist be exhausted by the 
Takghira-Root agreement and I[shii~Lansing agreement, and the purpose of 
a sudden reopeming of the discugsion of them can be. considered only as 
an overthrow of the status quo. In case Japan should participate in the 
conference and should go to the utmost in advocating the maintenance of 
the status quo, the conference would end unsuccessfully, The blame for this, 
at least in universal cpinion,weuld be on Japan, 

It follows that before we enter the conference, we should carefully 
assure ourséives of the nature of the matters to be discussed and of the 
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means by which agreements are to be reached. If this should result in more 
or less delay in convening the conference or in a failure to have a conference, 
this might be comparatively much less important. If on the other hand the 
China question should come up in the order of business of the conference, 
and we should be worsted in the match with China and America (Note. The 
foregoing very doubtful translation), our national feeling might be excited 
and it 1s not certain that we could avoid regrettable results. 

3. If with great difficulty we finish the question of whether or not 
to participate in the conference, there is a crisis. The Japanese government 
will then need great resolution. if I (aaly offer my humble opinion, we should 
use the general welcome which will greet a reduction of armaments and in 
a single day do away with the militaristic element in our foreign policy 
and should proceed resolutely to seleccccocccccccccccccscelf we should then 
further meet the wishes of the conference and proceed to propose to the 
conference the withdrawal of extraeterritoriality in China and the withdrawal 
of garrison troops from Peking: first, the participating powers woulé 
sditesalgetbiiesi Unde Note. Possibly, have to respect China's right to self- 
, Bf.in the Far East;< 





government } (a 
second, an enlightened policy corresponding to the changed situation after 
the war would control evarywhere in the world; third, we should avoid 
attacks for having weakly yielded to the pressure of the powers in the 
China question and should escape a domestic explosion... 

4, In a conference in which China, Australia, etc., participate, Indo- 
China. should also be admitted. To make an execption of the possessing 
country, France, would not be natural, and,if France ig finally admitted,it 
does not appear that the attitude of France would be to our disadvantage 
(compare my cablegram No. 1049). It would seem to be rather the better 
policy for us to favor French Rarticipation. 
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5. If a cabinet council should happilylcone to the decision advocated 
Under 20+ 3 above, it should at that time accept the principle of holding 
a Pacific conferencey and should arrange to have preliminary meee 


as to an understanding of the nature of the agenda. 
space) 
When Hayashi quizzed Lord Curzon on the fourteenth about agenda, he replied that he had 


none. Since it was America’s conference, it was necessary to wait to see what was up. No 


matter what happened, though, Japan and Britain were to stick together. 


(Coperre> 
London-Tokyo No. 852. July 14, 7, 1921 
London-Washington No. 318. July 15, 1921: 
Vary-secrzi— 


I called on Lord Curzon the afternoon of the fourteenth, and explained 
to him the gubdstance of your cablegram No. 435, sayinge: 

I was under instructions from ny ‘Severnnent to speak confidentially 
with His Lordship regarding the policy which he would follow in the deliberat- 
dione at the Pacific conference. As I interpreted these instructions, my 
government was agreeable if discussion of Far Eastern questions was limited 
to guch principles as that of the open door and equal opportuhity; but it 
could by no means subscribe to discussion of questions already settled by 
treaty and agreement, as well as of such questions as the Shangtung question, 
upen which Japan had already Kia'scleen ene (Gs note. Possibly, begun negotiating} 
but concerning which China would not ee Le note. Possible, consent to 
talk] and did not want direct negotiations, Also if questions intro- 
duced by China were discussed, such as that of extraterritoriality, all 
sorts of complexities would arises, and the conference intended to induce 
the peace of the Far East would rather, it was feared, create disturbance in 


the atate of affairs. 
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Therefore to understand the scope of the discussions, it was hoped, if 
His Lordship did not mind, to hear from him éénfidentially in order that it 
might come under the consideration of the Japanese authoritiesg as mich as 
possible of the views of the British government as to the subjects that 
government hoped would be discussed. 

Curzon in reply said he had not yet received America’s reply to the 
proposal that the first meeting be held in London; but he thought it right 
that the conference should be in America since America was the prime mover. 
Therefore in anything like a classification of matters to be discussed at 
the Pacific Wonference, the idea was to await a proposal from the inavteas 
\Sovernment and to pursue a course in accordance with that decision. Consequently 
there_yas_no program (1). His own opinion was the ‘ts present condition of 
affairs in China would not permit her to bring up any arbitrary aspirations, 
nor would any meddling with the peace treaty be countenanced; butgany universally 
discussed question like that of Shangtung could not, he thought, be en- 
tirely omitted from the discussions, Also regardless of whether such questions 
as leased territery and Weihaiwei were deliberated on, the idea was to maintain 
always the close touch between Japan and Great Britain. However, he said 
Great Britain had as yet no outline of the subjects to be discussed. 

Then greferring to the report that the Canadian premier was shortly to 
return homg,I asked whether, in case it was decided to hold a meeting the middle 
of August as Lord Curzon wished, this premier would then be in London. 

Curzon replied that if necessity demanded, the Premier intended to come 
to England; but America's reply to the proposition that the eautocetes meet 
in London had not yet come. 


Le. 
Curzon again an n implored Hayashi to have his government inform England of its 


epliane before answering America, before deciding on the agenda and beforelhe opening of the 


conference, Japan and England repeatedly stressed the necessity of close cooperation 


al, : ; (Et vt) 
with each other, July a1, 33, 30, August 5 and 12. (or the text of these messages, 


No. 872, 874, 884, 464, and 358, 916 see ibid., Pages 293-300, and 303.) 

Curzon wanted the conference in Londong because of the presence of the dominion 
premiers. Tokyo was willing, provided America had no objection and jprovided there was sone 
way of determining before hand the nature and scope of the subjects to be éiscussed, Un- 


til this was ascertained Uchida preferred to be non~conmittal, 


f 


Bhecz. ) Z 
Tokyo-London No, 433, July %,1921. 
: . . nN, 
London-Washington No. 323. July 16, 1921. 





Referring to your cablegrams Nos. 840 and 842,we do not wish to make a 
hasty statement as to whether the date of the conference should be regulated 
to suit the convenience of the colonial premiers. This iy not be desireable, 
but we leave it aside for the present. There are two points niet be determined 
with regard to holding the Pacific conference at London in the middle of August, 
firat, does America have any ebjection to the wishes of the British; and second, 
until we have definite information of the nature and scope of the subjects for 
discussion by the conference, as mentioned in earlier cablegrama, we mast be 
cautious about announcing our final attitude about participating in the 
conference. . 

When these two points have been cleared up, we can dedide. You will 
explain the foregoing urgently to Lord Currony and ascertain and cable his views 


on these two points, 


(apace 2 
Japan has: frequently shown her intentions to work for the establishment of the yellow 


races on terms of equality with the white,- she has consistently taken the leadership to ex- 
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tend the privileges of western civilization which she has learned to enjoy to be- 
nighted China who is still largely hapered by the customs of medievalism, Even 
when it might be economically sagaious to be lethargic about extraterritoriality, 
eeumiacs of opportunity, the open door, the increase of tariff rates, she considered 


it politically important to take the initiative, 


( epect) 
Tokyo-London No. 446. July t, 1921. 
London-Washington No, 326, July 20, 1921. 


(Note. Translation delayed by new JP code.) 

In your cablegram No. 852 you: report that Lord Curzon expressed the 
opinion that the raising of the question of the abolition of extraterritori- 
ality would involve all sorte of difficulties and would complicate the 
situation, 

That. we would for our part not decline to give favorable consideration 
in principle te the earnest wish of the Chinese people for the abolition 
of extraterritoeriality was already announced by our delegates at the 
time of the Paris premiers’ conference. You already know from our 
successive cablegrams that we have no objection to the discussion of 
general questions of principle such as the territorial integrity of 
China, equality of opportunities and the open door. Furthermore, with 
reference to the restoration of the customs administration and the 
right of raising tariff rates, it will be politic for us to take the 
lead in bringing these questions up. 

When you have an opportunity, please expasain the foregoing to 
Lord Curzong and make clear in a proper way the necessity of not 


giving the impression that we are opposed to the abolition of extra- 


territoriality. 
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A good sound reason for Tokyo’s nobility in sponsoring the open door in China is 
naively revealed in a cable from Ambassador Lshii in Paris. He reminds hie govern- 
ment that as long as America talks about the open door and equal epportunities in China, 
Japan has nothing to worry about interference in thefy egonomic activities. Penetrating 
Ishii foresees that the doctrine of spheres of influence ig really a hamper to the ex- 
pansion of Japanese economic interests in Manchuria and China and that, provided all 
the ae agree to abolish them, Japan, being much nearer to the potential sources 
of raw materials and potential markets for manufacturés, could, through the favorable 
offer of Japanese capital and through the underbidding of competitors, bite into other 
foreign investment and trade and gradually increase her unrecognized monopoly rather 
than lose out under the lapse of the protective doctrine. 

Under the open door, or the doctrine whereby the markets of China are indiscriminately 
free to the trade of all comers, the sharpest, liveliest bargainer makes the most profit. 
Ishii modestly suspects that the Yankees of the Orient will not discredit their western 

CPt ot) 
tutors. And hence, more power to the open door? (‘tensa was at Washington in 1917 to 


get America’s recognition of Japan’s special interests in Manchuria. His visit re~ 


sulted in the Lansing~Ishii notes. | 


( opare ) . 


Paris-Tokyo, No, 1134. | : 7 yq2\ 
ay be 


Paris-Washington, No, 256\ : July 25, 1921. 
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Referring to Ambassedor Hayashi's cablegram No. 884 to Tok{6, 
(Nete—atSeeF, it needs no saying that acne tne American subjects 
for discussion by the Pacific conference are the open door and equal 
opportunities. 

During my special mission at Washington’ the abolition of spheres 
of influence was frequently brought up by President Wilson, Lansing 
and others. At that time I thought that this course was not disadvantageous 
to usy and I cabled my humble recommendation that we should give our 


consent on condition that the other Rowers consented. I am still 
of the eame opinion. Under this proposal we would have no fear of 


foreigners invading our sphere of influence, and on the other hand it 
would facilitate our eating into the spheres of influence of other 


nations. I think we should not hesitate if this question comes up. 

‘Abthis point, when =e pave taken the Hep of iaaleise ike the 
nature and scope of the matters to be discussed by the conference, I 
think that the moment has already arrived to announce our acceptance 
of the principle of the conference. Although the British Yovernnent. 
wishes to be secretly informed of the nature of oir anawer to America, 
not only would it now be unreasonable for us to repeat our delay for 
the sake of Great Britain, but...cccscesseees unendurable, 

I am convinced that.it is necessary under the present circunstances 
to decide on the policy recommended under heading No. 3 of my cable- 
gram No. 1050. The stationing of troops in a foreign country eeosecerees 
spontaneous opposition .wecerees. disadvantageous and harmful....coe. 
needs no saying. Although it is not in the agenda proposed by 
America, it will be brought up in the conference by China. 


I repeat my humble recommendations. 
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The preliminary exchanges over as to differences in plans for Cock Robin's funeral, 
Curzon and Hughes settled down to the prolonged sparring as to whether there should be 
a preliminary conference on agenda. On the sidelines Hayashi was rooting for Old 
England, Shidehara cheered Miss America and Uchida acted as impartial referee until Mas 
America's persistence led him to recognize a complete@ victory. Whereupon Curzon fig- 


uratively tock his doll rags and went home to sulk. 


one 
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Pert I. 
Origins of the Washington Conference. 
Chapter 3. . 


Shall There Be Two Wakes? 


The situation to date las the Jeoanes saw it was briefly summ-rized 


“\ in circul:r letter No. 209 sent from Tokyo. 





Tokyo-Washington, Circular No. 209 July ?, 1921. 
Washineton-The Hague, No. l. July 22, 1921. 
Come erie 


(Note. Text is perhxps thirty percent. garbled.) 

l.As a result of the joint communication sent to the Lexgue 
of Nations by Great Britein and Japan, it buenme -neesesary to 
take further action. Although the allisnce will remain in force 
until such «ction is taken, tiie British minister of foreign 
affairs told Ambassador Hayashi thet, in view of not a little 
opposition which existed in China and America, he thought it 
desirable to heave a Pacific conference late this yeer or at the 
beginning of next year among Great Britein, Americam and Japan 
and oossibly China. Hie hosed th:.t this conference should include 

ye vc orepreeentatives of the British dominions end of France und the 

South American countries in case the latter wished to parti- 
cipate. 

‘ The British minister of foreign affceirs hed inquired the 
Shaws. the Chinese minister and the latter had declared his 
approval. Lord Curzon hed also hod en interview with the 
Americsn ambessedor and hed suggested to him that it would he 
proper to heve the conference in America. The smerican ambsss-~ 
ador had replied that he would transmit this suggestion to his 


government which he thought would yprobsoly eceont it. 
ie 


a2 
2e On July 11 the American government through the Americ: n 
charg 
t. “gil affoires ut Tokyo »ddressed to the Japanese government an 


informal inquiry as to whether the latter would varticipate in a 


conference on the limitation or armaments end on Far Western and 
the Akh at Wathenclern 
Pacifir questiong, Sh July 13 the Japanese government sent a 
reply and at the same time instructed Ambess:dor Shidehara to 
seek an interview with the secretary of state end suy that the 
Japanese government wished on unreserved statement of the views 
of the Americi.n and British governments on the nature and scope 
of the Tur Istern and Pacific questions. Similar instructions 
were given to Ambassedor Hayashi. 

3e In view of the great interest which the Bribish over- 
se.s self-governing dominions have in the Pacific conference, 
the British foreign minister «sked the «essent of Ambiussedor 
Hayashi to holding the Pacific conference at London in the middle 
of tugust while the representatives of the dominions were in 
London. We sent Ambessedor Hayashi «a cad} first enguiring tq 
whether America approved this and second, expluining thet it 
was hrrd for us to declare our position until we were acqueint- 
ed with the nature and scope of the agenda of the conference. 
According to liter cablegrams from Ambessedor Hayashi, no answer 
oes received from America to the British proposal for holding 


Ste K 


the conference et London snd the American government apparently 
does not desire thet the conference should be held there. 

4. As * result of conversations between the embasse.dors 
and the wuthorities of the governments to which they pre ac- 
credited, it «ppears that the British minister of foreign af- 
fairs in matters such «s the sgends of the conference is eweit- 


ing the initiative of Americs which is in cherge of the con- 


ference «end that, «zlthough he hopes for progress in moking the 52 
decision, he his no definite vlin. ‘oe «meric: n secretiry of 


<a 
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state hrs stated as his versonal opinions: 

1. That the vrincipel purpose of the conference whll be 
to achieve « common understanding regarding gcnerel iden 
mentalzs principles and oolicies; 

ee In regerd to the applicstion of these general funda- 
mental principles and policies, the conference will aim to 
achieve & common understanding only on questions which are of 


such character as to exert an influence upon the intercsts of 





all the powers in general; 
Se The agendu of the confrence ghoul’ be erranged prior to 
th 


e meeting of the confcrence. 


5. The Belgian ambassedor at Paris told the se eoeeeeee[iide 
note. Possibly, English or Japanese] ambessedor thet Belrsium 
wished to take part: in the conference end it is said that Holland 
also hrs expressed to america e wish to take part. 


( Vf Bee ) 


Lord Curgon wanted two conferences :nd wanted them held separete- 
ly at different times and different places. ‘There must be a prelim- 
inary conference in London, he argued, if only to discuss &he agenda. 
He wanted to sound out other countries interested in preserving the 
peace in the Pacific on an egreement as to a larger elliance to re- 
place thet between Jagan and neland. soreover, he did not like the 


agenda, which America had hestily drawn uo when Jenan asked for facts. 


Ladrare. ) 
London-Tokyo, No. 827. July Ys Loels 
London-Washington, No. 330 Jduiy 22,5 1921s Ba 


Yith rep.rd to my ceblegream Ho. 874, although Greet 


(aa 
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Britain is very desirous of heving the Pucifie conference held xt 
London and Lord Curzon hovoes to have confidential report made in 
advance regarding the reply of the Japanese government to America, 
I think this originates in the fear that because our government 
did not make svecial reference £6 London, Japan too will come 
to esaorove the holading of the Sonteconed at Washington. 

I think it would be well to add to our statement to the 
American government words to the effect that, «os far as only the 
place of holding the conference is concerned, there is no ob- 
jection to either the British or the Americé.n metropolis which- 
ever one results from the discussion taking place between Great 
Britain cond America. 

(pore) ; 
Ambassador Harvey,,one notes in the following message, though 


he hed no offici#l reason to do so, encouraged Curzon to expect that 
America would grant his wish for ® preliminary confab in London. 
Hayeshi wished to be perfectly neutral in this respect, we saw sbove,- 


if it couldn't be decided in fervor of England. 


{ afte) 
London-Tokyo, No. 884. _ July 23, 1921. 
London-Weshington, ioe. 343-6 July 23, 192i. 


Referring to my caublegram No. 882, at the unexpected re- 
aquest of Lord Curzon I hed en intervie» with him at noon on 
tie twenty-third. 

His Lordshi» seid that on the twenty-first the American 
ambessador hed told him confidentially and unofficially thet 
the holding of the conference «t London reyuired time for con- 


siderations at the seme time he had informed him confidentially 


wale 


Ons se st 
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of the subjects for discussion by the conference, nimely: the 
onbyel door in Chine, eyuel commerciscl opvortunities, territorial 
integrity, the «bolition of the difteres of influence, the mgre- 
trocession of Shantune «nd Siberian matters. He had further 
indicz.ted the intention of settling the Yap mandate cauestion end 
the cable cuestion through ordinary diplomstic procedure prior to 
the opening of the conference (Lord Curzon added thet if these 
questions were not settled through diplomztic procedure, it was 
apperently the intention to bring them up in the conference.). 
The ambassedor clso said tht Americe wes considering the desir- 
ability of inviting Belgium, Portugal «nd Holland tn the con- 
ference. 

This desire of the American government to submit to the con- 
ference only Chinese problems «nd the somewhat analogous Russicn 
problems was unexyected on the pert of the British government. 
The orincipal xim und purpose of the British government in hold- 
ing the Pacific conference hed been the wish to conclude emong 
the powers having imoortent vositions in the Pecific ocean 
agreements parallel to ane Anglo-Japanese clliance in the spirit 
of «ssuring pesxce for the future. Looking at the American pro- 
vosels, it might a lanot be said that they concerned Chinese 
questions alone (Note. ‘his sentence very doubtful.). 

From the nature of these questions, however, they could 
searcety be set&éled in four or five weeks discussion. His 
Lordshiy said with «n air of extreme vexation that he himself 
would naturally attend the conference, but it appesred that, 
after the ebvove-mentioned several weeks of discussion, several 
weeks more would be reuuired by the conference on the limita- 
tion of armements and he must say thet so long «en official trin 


would be totally im>sossible. 


His Lordship then seid that in this vosture of affeirs, the 
British government must be informed of the substance of the 
Japanese reply before Javan replied to Americs. There were press 
reports tht Japan hud decided to give en@ answer of uncondi-~ 
‘tional acceptance and he must agein bother me to lay this surgest- 
ion before the Japanese povernment, Great Britein had ~2ncouraged 
the Americans to tuke the initiative in issuing invitations to the 
conference, but she had not imagined that _imerica would plan the 
ugendae In view of the cbove-described propossls, it must be said 
that Ameri cz. did not understand the situation. Wot only would the 
holding of the conference at London ve convenient for the pre- 
miers of the self-governing dominions, but he thought thst London 
would be & more suitable atmosohere for the plece of meeting than 
America, If the Japanese government gave an unconditionel ac~ 
-ceptance, this also would be cesseeeeceeee Of Americe. He par- 
nestly repeated thst he wished to reauest the friendly considera- 
tion of the Jananese government. on this. 

I promised thet I would report this to Your Mxcellency and 
asked whether the foregoing American propossls for the agenda had 
probably been communicated also to the Japanese government. His 
Lordship replied that he did not know. | 


from the_ foregoing it appears that there is very little _ under- 


standing between Great ‘Britain and America in regord to the Pa cific 


eee cen annette denne ame emmaren a Fae MORON MR ee ee te ce tethee Ne pb anbaciee ne) eae erete conte GLARE tn ne AE sere inn Amar tiie tha Nee ee ae etree et cs teen te 


conference und & great ee in their views on the agend:. @ 
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of the conference. Originially the British government was struck 
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with « vogue idea of the conference «nd endezvored with it to make 


con 
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& change in its w#irbastern-relations. america was taken with the 
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the subjects for discussion ond, efter her attention hes peek 
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drewn to it by Jagan, she is ppperently trying very his stily to 
eaten 


pee ee ptt rere 


regulate the matter. 


Lord Curzon says that the purpose of the Pacific conference 
is the wish to make peace-~guaranty agreements parallel to the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, but,after sllyjhe must have invented this 
after the question of the scove of the discussion had been brought 
up. If it were true, he would heve told me of it from the first. 
Hitherto His Lordshi> hss not plainly described the purposes of 
the conference and now it is suddenly in his mouth. First and 
last there is a contradiction here and room for question, but, 
after all, if it relnted only to Mother's past error, I would 
not venture to spesk of it. The position of the British gov- 
ernment, however, is almost the seme as ours and they urgently 
need to keep in touch with us. I invite your special consider- 
ation to this. 

In this bRirit, I think thet it would mm be an opportune 
volicy to inform Great Britain of the substance of our answer 
to America end to work to secure a complete understending bes 


tween Greet Britain ond Japan before the conference. 
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On July 15 Shidehara by presentation of the necessity of eliminating troublesome 
questions from the agenda had won Hughes’ consent to deciding the agenda previously. 


Hughes had admitted for his part that the main ose was the adoption of a common under- 








those questions of common and general interest to all the Rowers would be discussed, 


Tokyo pondered this announcement for eome days and on the twenty-third revealed to Shide= 
hara the views and desires of the cabinet, 

After due consideration the cabinet agreed that far from discouraging the attempt 
to hold a conference on Pasitie. quastiode, Japan should seize the opportunity to do away 
with the misunderstanding and ill-will of the world. Rather Japan should take the initiatiw 
for altruistic accomplishment in China, partly to promote herself in the eyes of the worlé 
and partly to direct attention from accomplished facts and questions of sole concern to 


avg 
particular powers. To facilitate this they resolved to speed up,as far as good diplomacy 


would permit the solution of all pending cusetiona that might prove embarrassing. The 
question they dreaded most, of course, was that of Shantung. To pass over this they de~ 
termined to win China’s good will by taking action to bring about the liberal policies ann- 
ounced in Paris in 1918 and to work for an alleviation of the exclusion-immigration policy 


if the occasion arose, 


(apere) | 
Tokyo-Washington No. 303. July 23, 1921. 


(Note. Translation delayed by new JP code.) 
Vow -semdiedembheda 

(The beginning is omitted. It summarized cablegram No. 852 of the Ambasssador 
) and Leal vse No. 396 ee) 
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rir, In view of the ieseral situation it is felt that we should avoid taking 





an extreme attitude towards a proposal which aims at the lasting peace of 

the world, and should rather proceed to encourage the holding of the conference. 
It is felt that it ig :the best policy for our national welfare and our inter- | 
national position to take this occasion to work to eliminate misunderstanding 
and antipathy with regard to (Japan). Provisionally, considering therefore 

‘that the views of the American government on the questions raised by us are 
given in the above-mentioned remarks of the secretary of state, we should 

decide our attitude towards participation in the conferencey and should pro- 
ceed to answer, giving our views on the nature and scope of the agenda of 


the conference on the basis of the following policy: 
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1, As the secretary of state has said, an agreement on the agenda should 
be made at once prior to the opening of the conference. 

2. In making this agreement, Japan has no objection to including in the 
agenda questions of general principles such as mutual respect for territory, 
the open door, equal opportunities, etc.; but rather it would be good policy 
for the general situation for Japan to proceed to bring them up. We take no 
exception to the view of the American secretary of state that the principal 
purpose of the sanfesdine is to achieve a common understanding regarding gen= 
eral principles and policies, 

3. The Japaneses government cannot easily assent to bringing up accom- 
plished facts and questions of sole concern to particular powers and submitting 
them to joint discussion by the powers. Every effort must be made from the 
beginning to exclude these special matters from discussion by the conference. 
In the remarks of the secretary of state, the meaning of his statement that there 
should also be reached in the conference a common understanding as to the 
application of the general principles and policies to questions of ine 
ternational cancern affecting the interests of the powers in general is not 
clear, but at least we must work for a definite understanding that accomplished 
facts and questions of sole concern to particular seneie. guadl be excluded. 

in order to reduce as far as possible material for defaming and censuring 
us, We must as far as circumstances permit arrange for a speedy solution of 
harmful pending questions which might be brought up in the conference, 
Furthermore, in proceeding with the above-described policy, we must quickly 
‘draft a schedule of questions to the discussion of which Japan has no ob« 
jections, questions which it would be politic for us to proceed to bring 
upg and concrete questions which we wish to have excluded from discussion,, 


and must decide the ultimate policy of the Japanese government, 
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The Chinese newspapers have recently been conducting an active pro-= 
paganda to the effect that the Shantung question is the principal subject 
for discussion by the conference. For the present the Shantung question 
is naturally one of those to be excluded from discussion, but it is felt 
that there is more or less misunderstanding of this question among Americans, 
Chinese and others; and it is desired as soon as possible to explain the 
fair and liberal attitude of the Japanese government;-and,at the same time 
as far as circumstances permit,to proceed to express it concretely and 
request the understanding of America and the other powers. 

In regard to China we have an actual policy of peace and liberality 
which was unanimously approved by the diplomatic advisory council on Dec- 
ember 8, 19184, and which was acted on by the Japanese delegates to the 
ouncil of Premiers at Paris. Four great policies were indicated: the 
entire abolition of extraterritoriality and of spheres of influence, the 
withdrawal of foreigh ntroops from China and the renunciation of the 
Boxer indemnity. 

It may be politic to take the coming opportunity and bring these matters 
up. In that case we could state the above-described liberal policies of 
Japang and at the same time call for a thorough-going execution of the 
principles of the open door and equality of opportunity on the part of 
the other powers also, and verticnlaniy request the views of the powers 
about a mitigation of the exclusion policy of the American continent and 
other countries. In that case it would also be politic to adopt a policy 
about the participation of the principal South American countries, Then 
if there were a tendency to bring up questions such as that. of Shantung 
which have a close and special interest for Japan and to submit them 
to the judgment of the powera, and to criticise merely the past policy 


of Japan alone, Japan could quickly devise a counterpolicy against this. 
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As to the point of which should be discussed first, the limitation of 
eruciiente of the Pacific and Far Eastern problems, it will be opportune 
to make an early statement that the Japanese government thinks that it 
will be proper for the five great powers first to agree on the limitation 
of armaments and then to invite the other interestéd pas and discuss 
the problems of the Pacific and the Far East, ‘The assent of Great Britain 
and America to this view will be requested. > 

In regard to the date of the conference, in view of the importance 
of the conference and in order to afford time to perfect all arrangements , 
the original suggestion of Great Britain for late this year or next spring 
should be adopted. 

Whatever policy is adopted, whenever there is any discussion with the 
American government )we shall bring to the knowledge of the British gove 
ernnent for ita confidential information the steps that the Japanese gov- 
ermment is taking with relation to America, and shall request the co- 


operation of the British government. a x 

a. ° ‘Let 
Tokyo was a little upset:over the conflicting interests of England and America as k 
Xa 


to when and where the Pacific conference should be, and cabled Hayashi for more in-~ 
formation of the British views. Hayashi replied that England had been expecting the con= __ 
ference in London as an exchange of courtesy: since the British Empire graciously ac- 

septed the American invitation to attend, the Americans were expected to agree graciously 


bo come to England at the dominion premiers’ behest. The query and answer follow: 


Oba Oe 5 
Tokyo~ London,No. 453. July %, 1921. 
.  London-Washington ,No, 334, July 35, 1921. 





Regarding tha last part of your cablegram No. 855, part 5 of cablegram No, 408 
from the ambassador at Washington to the minister of foreign affaires indicates that 
America is not pleased with the British proposal that the Pacific conference be held 
in London. 

Please look into and cable me the developments in the negotiations between Great 
Britain and America regarding the abovey as we must be thoroughly informed in order to 
mise no opportunities. 

Also, according to-your cablegram No, 845 Lloyd Georges in the ‘Mouse ‘of Yommons 
on the eleventh» spoke as representative of the entire British Empire in expressing 
a spirit of welcome to the recent proposal from America, and he declared that the 
British Empire would lend all her efforts toward making it a success. 

Please cable me whether since then the British government has dipeaay given final 


answer as to her private intention to participates and whether in that event she has 


imposed any reservations or terms; also whether any understanding has been reached 


between Great Britain and America regarding participation in the conference by self- 
governing dominions. 
(pox) | 

London-Tokfo No. 887. Suter 172t- 

hanrdoy ~ W No. 335. it edd Gal. 

(Note . Text is at least 50% garbling and omissions. Following is a rough doubtful 
paraphrase. ) 

Referring to your cablegram No. 453,04 ty te precliore 

i ether Great Britain had answered the invitation, a reply 

welcoming the proposal in a general way has been made. Lord Curzon has said that he 


has proposed London as the place for holding the Pacific dpnference and is awaiting an 


eo is very much surprised not to have received a reply up to the 





anawer from America, H 


present, Having announced participation in the American Pacific conference, it was thought 
in exchange there would be no objection errr Ce Note. Possibly, to holding 


at in London]. I imagine that Great Britain did not suppose that America would view the 


proposal with deep resentment, 
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With regard to the last part, Great Britain proposed that the represent- 
atives of the self-governing dominions attend the conference while they were 
at London, but as no favorable answer has been received from America, it cane 
not be expected that there will be an agreement on this point. 
Caper) 
Rumors are useful things in sounding out public opinion. The English are not ignorant 


of their proper uses. Perhaps that is why one concérning a preliminary “informal talk" 


in London on Pacific questions appeared in the London Times on the mormming,, of July 25. 





Hayashi went eat once to see the foreign office about it. There he learned that the 
dominion conference actually had such a plan under consideration. 

Lord Curzon thought that nothing much in the way of disarmament souiabe accomplished 
until the Pacific questions were settled. Something had to be done, then, before the 
American conference was called. UnderHSccrenary Sir Eyre Crowe repeated that the main 
purpose of this informal talk would be a way of continuing and extending the Anglo- 


Japanese alliance in order to preserve the peace of the Pacific. The interview follows: 


(ope tt.) 
London=Tokyo, No. 889 . July 25, 1921. 
London-Washington, No 337. July 25, 1921. 


On the mofning of July 25, @ Times had the article which I report in 
& separate cablegram in regard to an informal preliminary conference on the 
Pacific questions. I wished to sou out the views of the British govern- 
ment in this regard,-and the same morning I had received your cablegram 
No. 305 to the ambassador at Washington which probably crossed my No. 874 
and I thought that if by any: chance your answer to the American government 
were not communicated to Great Britain before it was delivered, in view of 


the situation that would be produced after Lord Curzon's request, it was best 


to display an attitude of sincere solicitude. 

I therefore requested an interview with Lord Curzon, but he was very 
busy in connection with the Imperial Yonferences and I was obliged to talk 
with Under-Secretary Crowe. I informed the latter of the substance of 
the above-mentioned cablegram No. 305 in regard to the instructions of the 
American Qharge d* \ffaires at rokfo and the progress that our government 
was making in the consideration of the question, I said that I judged 
from the form taken by our consideration of the question that there was 
no objection to the diacussion of general fundamental principdes, but that 
our government did not like a discussion of questions capable of being 
arranged between the powers concerned. 

In regard to the Shantung question, etc., I thought our real position 
was not thoroughly understood abroad. Japan wished to carry out the restoration 
of the territory, but China would not enter into an agreement for this, At 
the time of the restoration there must be an agreement with China as to 
the status. If there were such an agreement, the restoration would be 
effected, but if China persisted in not wishing to negotiate, and took the 
attitude of ignoring the treaty of peace and demanding that an international 
confefence settle the question, it would be quite impossible for Japan to 
participate in the discussion of the question. | 

The Yap question and the cable question came within the borders of 
arrangement between Japan and America. If the basis of mandates were 
touched upon, New Guinea would also be involved ,, and the Australian 
government would hot like that te become a subject of discussion. It was 
contrary to reason to permit accomplished facts or questions of sole concern 
to particular powers to be made the subject of joint discussion by the powers. 


(Note, The rest of the message ffom here on is conaiderably garbled.) 


fdrtre 2. % 
I added that Lord Curzon's proposal of last Saturday, the e be private- 
Le 2 
‘ly informed of the answer of america would require time for discussion. 
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The under secretary assented to the foregoing, and said that generally 
speaking the Imperial conference was. deliberating on the holding of the Pacific 
conference in the spirit ‘of the continuance of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

The alliance agreement must not be contrary to shascsense (Eds Note. Possibly, 
the covenant of the League of Nations) g and this was the origin of the decision 
that there should be an opportunity for an expression of views between Great 
Britain, Japan and America and{tnat a Pacific conference should be held by 

these three Rowers. The purpose was to reach general agreements for the 

peace of the Pacific. It was natural and convenient that the premiers of the 
self-governing dominions should be present at the discussion of these general 
Pacific problems, but it appeared that America had not agreed to the holding 


of the London conference. 


{ took the opportunity to ask what was the opinion of the British Sovern- 





ment with regard to the above-mentioned article in the Zimes on the holding of 
informal negotiations at London, Oe | 

The under-secretary said that there was a plan for “informal talk", and 
he thought that the Imperial conference was considering it today. He wished 
to know whether the Japanese government would be favorablg disposed toward it 
in case it were finally adopted. : 

I said that I would send an inquiry about this, and I again tried to 
sound out the views of the British tovernment with regard to separating the 
_ Pacific conference from the limitafion of armaments conference. 

The under-secretary said that Lord Curzon maintained that the Pacific 
questions were matters to be decided before the limitation of armaments, and 
he thought there was no intention of reversing this order. 

From the foregoing it appears that there is little doubt that the “in- 
formal talk" plan originated in a British proposal. Please cable me instruct- 


ions when you have decided on your policy in-regard to this. In case you 
approve, I think that London is more auigable than Washington for a con- 


ference of this kind, and that it will be advantageous for maintaining co- 


operation with Great Britain. 
(opeeee) 
Yet when Hayashi called on Lord Curzon on July 26, the latter implied that the idea 
of a preliminary “informal talk” originated with the American ambassador. Curzon was 


amnoyed that Japan wasn’t letting him in on her plana first and Hayashi, much em- 


barrassed, did the best he could to soothe his disappointment. He urged Uchida to let 


him know at once. 


é apace) 


London-Tokyo, No. 892- July 26, 1921. 
London= Washington \No. 339, July 26, 1921. 
Urgent. 


On July 26 (2) I was asked to call by Lord Curzongand I had an interview 
with him at 3:30 P.M. 

His Lorship said that if he might judge by a cablegram which he had re= 
ceived from the British ambassador at Tokflo, it appeared that the Japanese 
government intended to answer the American government independently. +f this 
were 80, his repeated statement of his desires had had no effect. He said, this 
with an air of great disappointment. 

L said that I myself had not yet received a reply to my cablegrams re- 
porting the wishes of His Lorhipy and that I was at present aweiting a reply 
of some kind. I did not know whether the Japanese government was actually 
taking an independent course, but I supposed that the Japanese government 
understood that the British government had given the American government a 
prompt acceptance particularly with regard to the Pacific conference. Japan 
alone had. not acceptedy and was being pressed by the American government, At 
the same time there would be other circumstances to make Japan act quickly. 

Be this as it may, I would again send an urgent cablegram explaining his Lord- 
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ship*s desires. 


His Lorship kept repeating that if Japan gave an independent. answer of 
acceptance, it would produce an extregiely bad situation for Great. Britaing 
and that he earnestly hoped to be confidentially informed of the answer. 

I then pointed out newspaper articles to the effect that the Americans 
had thought of holding “informal talks" in preparation for the conference, 
and tried to sound out the truth of this. 

Lord Curzon said that this plan was asyribed to the American ambassador 
at London, but he did not know how far the talk would go and what would be its 
BCOPG. 

The question of holding the conference at Washington or London is one 
for consideration by the Japanese government, but it is clear that the British 


government has not yet given ready assent to the American proposal, and that 


it keenly wishes to keep in touch with us. I think that it is necessary for us 
to communicate our answer in advance to Great Britain and request them to re=- 


ply. Please send me instructions immediately. 
( apace.) 


Washington's opinion of the English desire for a separate conference in London to suit 


the dominion premiers is explained by Shidehara on July 26, England has not been able to 


understand why America hasn’t accepted her proposal with alacrity. It is all due to nat- 


ional vanity the ambassador at Washington shrewdly asserts. Acéording to him, vanity really 


shot the arrow that killed Cock Robin. 


4 


America had to find a tactful way of refusing the invitation without hurting the feel- 
ings of the dominion premiers who suggested it in the first place, therefore the press to 
a 
the rescue. Shidehara preferred sd show af compete impartiality in the matter, Since 
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England accepted promptly and unreservedly America’s invitation and left Japan holding the 


bag, Japan had toe protect herself from seeming to oppose the Americans in everything. 


Wrdtectod 
Japan accepted the Pacific conference graciously July 26, 1921. 


Capute’) 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 431. July 26, 1921. 


Referring to your cablegram No, 453 to the ambassador at London, the 
American proposal for holding a conference of the powers was in the first 
place based on considerations of domestic policy as explained in my cable- 
gram No, 408, and the reason for arranging to have the conference at Wash- 
ington is the great importance which the American government attaches to 
satisfying the vanity of the nation. There is no room for doubt that the 
proposal of the British government to have even part of the conference 
held at London is viewed in America with general resentment. 

On the other hand, in view of the fact that the dominion premiers 
unanimously showed a friendly attitude towards America in the British Imperial 
conference, a prompt refusal of the British proposal would invite the animosity 
of the dominion premiers gwho had started the proposal. Under these circum- 
stances, persons connected with the American government apparently adopted 
the policy of using the newspapers te produce a display of opposition and 
to induce Great Britain to drop the proposal, 

Lately the newspapers for a series of days have published arguments 
that the Pacific and Far Eastern questions have deep mutual relationsgand 
that to separate a conference on part of them from the main conference would 
affect the success of the whole conference. Because this is so, in any case, 
the American government could not consent fe a preliminary conference being 
held at London after all, and it appears from cablegram No. 884 from 


ambassador Hayashi to Your Excellency that the Amefican government has already 


announced this view to the British government. In the last day or two rumors 
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have been reported that the British government has & plan to have, in place 
of this formal preliminary conference, ean informal conference between the 
representatives at London of the interested powers and the dominion premiers. 

If we look at the matter from the standpoint of Japan, when America 
proposed the holding of a conference of the powers, Great Britain, with- 
out taking any aycount of Japan in advance, took the lead in giving an 
answer of absolute acceptance, and France, Italy and China chimed in and 
followed her example. This naturally left Japan isolated. If today we 
sipport the British proposal about the place of meeting and oppose the views 
of America, wo will give the America public the impression that we are 
thwarting the American proposal in everything and trying to prevent the 
holding of the conference. This would make Jepanese-American relations 
more dangerous. The best policy is to reveal this situation frankly to 
the British authoritiesgand to take an attitude of entire aloofness from 
the question of the meeting place of the conference. 

I have therefore hitherte in my conversations with the Secretary of 
state avoided any opportunity of being asked our views on the place of 
meeting. The above for your information. 

Next, in regard to the question of the participation of representatives 
of the British self-governing dominions in the conference, it is said that 
the premiers of the British dominions wished the American govexmment 
to send invitations to participate in the Pacific conference directly to 
them, and that they had unofficially sounded the views of the American 
government in this sense. The report is that the American government 
replied that it had no objectios to the inclusion of representatives of 
each of the dominions as part of the British delegation, but in view of 
the special position of the British self-governing dominions in international 
relations, it would be impossible to address invitations direct to then. 
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I was told this by Maurice Low, the special correspondent of the London 
= 
Morning Post, and by two or three other influential newspaper writers, and 
I suppose that it is probably well-founded. 


Capoee) 
America declined flatly to setae the conferences, but Curzon was not stumped. 
Casting aside this desire with many a sigh of regret, he concentrated on simplyffing 


and drawing up the agenda for America’s coup so that no national feelings would be hurt, 


nor any diplomatic toes ae, 


a ame, mc 


ee 


C may certainly hadn't been getting anywhere with cables: and something had to be done. 
This, he thought, could be accomplished by a brief three day eistinnct the most in= 
terested countries, Japan, England and America very informally some place in America other 
than Washington. He would go, the dominion premiers would go, America could send a delegate 
and one or other of the Japanese ambassadors could be present. Hayashi thought this a grand 
idea. Ne was already to engage his passage on the boat that Lloyd-George and Curzon would 
take if his benevolent Sead would agree. All this before England, the guest, had in- 


formed America that she would be allowed to play hostess and would she please accept the 


proposalt 
(Qyaer) 
London-Tokyo,No. 893- July 27, 1921. 
§ , 
London-Washington No. 341. July 27, 1921. 
. c 
’ Ver -eentitertiet 
rgent r; 


This morning, the twenty-seventh, at 10:30, I called upon Lord Curzon at 


his request. 


$ 
His Lordhip said that after hig interview with me on the day before, which 


I reported in my cablegram No. 892, there had been a cabinet meeting in which the 


dominions premiers had also perticipated. It appeared that in spite of 
the recent repeated cable inquires between Lendon and Washington, the 
intentions of the American government were not yet clear,and the same with 
the cable correspondence between Washington and okey and no cospperation 
had been established even between London and Tokjo. Cable correspondence 
merely led to complications to no good effect, 

If it were difficult for the three boeerauente quickly ané clearly 
to arrive at points of agreement, it would be better to have meetings 
of representatives of the three countries. An attempt would be made to 
have weghenas 44 appear to the publié that the “conversations” were not a 

“conference”. It would be hard to take the matter up publicly with the 
American government, but the place might be any place in America which 
would please that country except that meetings at Washington might be 
interpreted as a conference. The cabinet meeting had therefore decided 
to propose to the American government that there be a discussion of the 
agenda of the Pacific conference at any convenient place other than 
Washington, 

After America shtuld have accepted this proposal, it was in mind 
that Mr. Lloyd-George would himself goy and with him the premiers of the 
self-governing dominions. Lord Curzon wished himself to attend so far ag 
his duties permitted. He asked whether the Japanese government would 


agree to this proposal. 

I said that I thought that it was a very bright idea which 1 thought 
the Japanese government would accept without hesitation. 

Lord Curzon asked me to go with him to report this, and # accompanied 
him to the premier. Lord Curzon repeated his conversation with me. The 
premier said that the British government wished to work as closely as 
possible in harmony with the Japanese government. He said that he himself 


ves 


could probably leave the twolfpth or the thirteenth of next month, and 
return to England by the end of the month. He thought two or three days 
would be enough for the conversations. On account of the distance it 
would be hard for Japan to send special representatives, and he asked 
whether it would be possible for Japan to be represented by the Japanese 
ambassador at Washington or by myself or the ambassador at Pafis. 

I replied that for the min conference Japan woujd probably sendfe- 
presentatives from Japan, but that for the preliminary arrangements, we 
fortunately had in the United States "one of our best men", ambassador 
Shideharag. and I thought that he could do the work perfectly on the basis 
of instructions from his government. If our government thought it necessary 
that ambassador Ishii or I should be present, it would be very convenient 
if we could go on the same ship with the premier. 

It was said that the British ambassador at Washington would be instructed 
to make this proposal to the American government. 

I think that this proposal is a good one for the consideration of this 
matter, and that the British government aims at the continuation of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, and is working to find some pointa for an under= 
standing with the American government. I therefore keenly desire that our 
government shall quickly accep& thie proposal. 


pena, 
Uchida reveals that it is really inmaterial to Tokyo where the conference is held, 


but that because of strained relations with America, over the immigration question, Yap, 
Shantung, the delay in acceptance, she is not in a position to push England's wish to hold 
it in London. Though they cannot aid England, the cabinet wishes to keep in constant 
contact with Curzon to delve out his meaning for peace guaranty treaties to replace the 


Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
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Tokyo-London.No. 460. July %, 1921. 
London-Washington.No. 343, July 28, 1921. 

Vaery—eonfticenritat, 

According to Lord Curzon's original proposal in your cablegram No. 

813, the British government intended that the place of meeting of the con- 
ference should be chosen by the American government, and, according also to 
your later cablegram No. 825 negotiations were proceeding with America on 
the program that the British would have America as the proposer and that 
the American government should send invitations to the powers. As a re= 
sult of this, the American government inquired our confidential opinion as 
to holding a conference at Washingtongand the negotiations on our part 
proceeded with America standing as the principal proposer. 

When, therefore, at a later date the proposal to hold a conference at 
London in the middle of August was suddenly received from the British 
government, the Japanese government was in the position that with and re- 
gard to the whole preceding course of events, it could do nothing but ask to 
be informed, as it did in our cablegram No. 433 whether the American govern~ 
ment had any objection to changing the place of meeting. 

Of course our government does not have the view that the place of meet- 
ing need necessarily be limited particularly to Washingtong and therefore if 
America should assent to the British proposal to change the place of meeting, 
we should of course agree to having the ecnterende at London, But, as you 
are aware, if the British government wishes to have a proposal made to the 
American government to change the plaice of meeting, it would be more reason~ 
able and proper for the British government to make the proposal than for us. 
Unfortunately we are not in a position to make this proposal, and it ws 


difficult to allude to the point in our answer to America, 
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Of course, however, it is the desire of the Japanese government to have 
an unreserved exchangeof views with Great Britain regarding the matters for 
discussion, and it is our purpose at least from now on to effect an unreserved 
understanding. . 

When you carry cut the instructions given in our cablegram No. 458 
(Note. Not received), please at the same time give Lord Curzon a detailed 
explanation of the foregoing, and ask him for a thorough understanding of our 
position. We thikk it is sieciniy important to make our position in this 
matter clear to the British government, and if you think that in order to- 
avoid any possible misunderstanding on the part of the British government 
it is better to present a written note, there will be no objection to your 
doing ao, 

According to your cablegram, Lord Curzon said that the purpose of the 
Pacific conference was to make peace guaranty agroonente parallo€ to the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. We should be glad to be informed of his ideas as 
to these peace guaranty treaties. Please have an intimate interview with him, 
and report the results. ; 


na epaads \ ( FRO a mat LAG. das L. ce és a 5 
From Shidehara's account of an interview with Hughes on July 29 we learn America’s 


reasons for avoiding a preliminary conference eyon in America. Hughes objected because he 
wag afraid each government would have a set program to persist in. Moreover, he wanted 
unreserved exchanges of opinion in an absolutely unbinding, Sntorand aaaney and he thought 
that the other countries would be affronted at being left out should three of them meet, 


4 


Then, too, they might suspect an attempt to*fix* the agenda, to railroad through a cute 


and dried, prejudiced schedule. 


In order to dispel the idea that Japan and Englend were working together to force 


America to consent to a separate meeting, Shidehara bent over backwards to agree with 


Hughes and give the impression that it would be impossible for Japan to prepare her views 
in so short a time. His idea was to have each government prepare its idee of important 
businesa and exchange programs with the others. Then, if the vatied agenda were too 
divergent, a preliminary meeting might be considered. As Hughes poceuiea his views, 
Shidehara quickly grasped the advantage of having the discussion and agreement sub 


rosa. Grote that it was Hughes who suggested sub rosa concord.§ Shidehara'’s agreement 


was to cause trouble with Hayashi. 


(pee) 

Washington-Tokyo, No. 443. July 29, 1921. 

According to London-Tokjo cablegram No. 884, the American ambassador 
at London on 4uly 23 in an interview with the British minister of foreign 
affairs informed the British government of tiie Aimeliean plan as to what 
questions should become matters of discussion at the conference. As no 
such information had yet teen communicated to the Japanese government by the 
American government, I thought it baceewaby to ascertain the facts. It 
happened that the Washington Post of July 26 had a short article with a 
cablegram frdier. London correspondent stuting that Harvey had given this 
inéormetion to Curzon. f therefore called upon the secretary of state on 
July 28g and, after showing him a clipping of this article, I asked him 
about the truth of the report. 

Hughes read the clipping, and said that it was true that Harvey 
in reply to repeated inquiraies on the part of Curzon had suggested 
several subjects which would be brought up in the conference, but of course 
not only was this done with no intention of thereby regulating the scope 


of the agenda, but the questions which he had suggested were absojutely not 
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in the least the definite plan of the American governnent. They were merely 
a tentative indication of the questions which came to mind at the moment. 

I then referred to the recent British proposal reported in ambassador 
Hayashi's cablegram No. 893 to have informal talk among the Japanese- 

British and American capeeuantakises at same place in America other than 
Washington to reach an agreement on the agenda of the conferenceg and I 
asked the views of the secretary of state. 

The secretary replied that there were inseparable relations between 
what were called the Pacific and Far Eastern questions and what was called 
the armament reduction question, and the American government therefore 
anticipated a single conference on all these questions together. The 
British proposal to hold a preliminary conference concerning solely and 
especially the Pacific and Far Eastern problems was inconsistent with this 
fundamental principle. {+t was not his understanding that the Sritish govern- 
ment was trying to cafry out actually the same plan with some differences 
of form, If the Japanese government supported it, he would consider the 
matter further, but it was hard to see any valid reason for the proposal. 

From the way the secretary spokeg 1 gathered that he had the mistakes: 
idea that Great Britain and Japan were wokking together and demanding the 
consent of America to this British proposal, 

I therefore explained that it was scarcely the day before that the 
British proposal had been broached by Lord Curzon to ambassador Hayashi» and 
that same afternoon I had learned of it in a cablegram from Ambassador Hayashi. 
No report of the views of the “apanese government on the proposal had yet 
been received. it was my own personal view that it was doubtful whether 
this plan was practical so far at least as it concerned the Japanese govern= 
ment. 

From what I had heard g it appeared that the British representatives 
expected to leave London about August 12 or 13 and to be back in London by 
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the end of the monthy and that they expected to agree on the whole matter 
in merely two or three days. From a solely British viewpoint, thia might 
be convenient and possible (the secretary here interjected thas thie was 
quite so). Naturally after the exhaustive discussion of these problems 
between the premier of Great Britain and the premiers of the British 
dominions, the British delegates might be ready immediately to set forth 
definite opinions on these matters, and the same might be the case even 
with America, but the sittation with Japan was far different. Even if our 
Rremier himself wished to attend, there would absolutely be no time to spare. 
Whoever might be appointed as Japanese representative would have to discuss 
the problems with the Japanese governmenty and it would be natural also 
for the Japanese government to wish to have sufficient time for discussion 
before deciding on its views. in handling diplomatic problems, it was 
our fixed policy to avoid precipitate action and to proceed carefully and 
circumspectly. I said that af did not think that our policy would permit us 
without preparation to agree lightly within two or three days on the agenda 
of the conference. 

Hughes had a pleased air when he saw that the British proposal was 
not a joint prearranged movement on the part of Japan and Great Britain. 
He said with a laugh that anyone who proposed to have the British premier 
in company with the premiers of the British dominions visit America and 
carry on “informal talks” in some place outside of Washington to avoid 
arrousing public attention by the word "conference", did not have the 
least understanding of the situation. This would not in the least deceive 
the eyes and ears of the American newspaper men. Ne himself sincerely 
desired the success of the conference, and under the circumstances he 
was in entire agreement with my view about avoiding precipitate action. 

I said that in my personal goininn, Japan, Great Britain and America 


should communicate these drafts to one another. tf the drafts were in 4 
general way consistent each with the other, an@ effort should be made 


TT 
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this actually among solely the three powers. Under these circumstances, it 
appeared to me that it might be advantageous actually to proceed with dis- 
cussion without clearly specifying that it is limited solely to the three 
powers. it therefore postponed going any deeper into argument on this point. 


DEL.) 
Uchida and the Japanese cabinet were beginning to understand America's purpose and 


what plans, or lack of them, .she had in mind, but England and Curzon wae still a mystery 
to her and she was suspicious. To have Lloyd-George, Curzon and the premiers of the 
colonies come to America just to discuss agenda seemed top heavy in Japan's eyes. She 
suspected ae Britain of holding something back, of having a prepared plan which she 


wishedto foist on the meeting in short order. 


lop AL, ) 


Tokyo-London No. 464. July 30, 1921. 
London-Washington,No. 347. July 30, 1921. 


Urgent. ““eeyeronthtantiet. 
Referring to your cablegram No. 893 [Noseystet@eG) . not only would an 
informal exchange of views among representatives of the British, Japanese and 


American governments be in accordance with the policy of the Japanese as stated 





towards the end of our cablegram No. 303 (iggeeitnasGh-=-epaibenrer), but the 
American government has clearly stated that it has no objection to a discussion 
of the agenda before the conference meets. We therefore think that there is no 
: objection to giving our consent to Lord Curzon'’s proposal, provided America accepts 

it and that the purpose is to agree on the agenda, but much care is needed just 
here. 

What is the Peal purpose of the British government in proposing an informal 
exchange of views? The purposes of America have by this time become clear by an 


exchange of views, but when we come to Great Britain, Lord Curzon originally, 
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according to your cablegram No. 873 said that he understood that it 
would be proper for the conference to discuss all pending questions, but 
later, according to your cablegram No. 884, he said that the Americans 
wished to submit practically nothing but Chinese and Russian problems to 
the conference was unexpected on the part of the British government, and 
that the general purpose of the British government in its wish for the 
holding of a Pacific conference was to conclude agreements parallel 
with the Anglo-Japanese alliance among the powers having important positions 
in the Pacific as a guarantee of the future maintenance df peace. 

There ia an inconsistency here, and his real purpose is hard to 
understand. If we should enter an informal preliminary conference 
heedlessly and without fully dindoretandtie these pointsy and if by any 
chance an agreement were not reached by reason of differences of opinion, 
tha responsibility would be laid on us. 

According to your cablegram No.893, Lord Curzon said that the purpose 
of this preliminary meeting was to discuss the agenda of the Pacific 
conference, but merely for the snes of agreeing on the agenda, it gives 
an impression of exaggeration for the premier, the minister of foreign 
affairs and the premiers of the self-governing dominions all to go to 
America. Moreover, Mr. Lloyd-George said that he thought two or three 
days conversation would be enough. 

Judging by your cablegrams, it might be conjectured that the British 
already have some concrete plan for the agenda and for the Pacific agree= 
ments, and that, after the preliminary conference which they wish Wash- 
ington to call, they wish singly to make arrangements in regard to this 
plan. 

You will therefore reply to Lord Curzon that the Japanese Yovenment 
has no objection to holding informal preliminary conversations between 


&0 


representatives of Japan, Great Britain and America &t some place in 
America outside of Washington, provided that America consents and that the 
purpose of the conversations is to agree on the agenda. At the gene time 
you will say that the Japanese government wishes to effect the close 
cooperation of the governments of the two countries for which Mr. Lloyd- 
George expressed a wish, and that in the first place it wishes to have 
as unreserved as possible an exchange of opinions between the two countries 
regarding the agenda, and that it wishes to be informed if the British 
have any plan in regard to the agenda and the Pacific agreements, 

You will try thoroughly to penotrate the ideas of the other party. 
If unexpectedly they should still have no plan, you will say that you are 
sure that Lord Curzon can of course have no objection to our negotiations 
with America, the details of which you have heretofore confidentially 


communicated to him, You will ascertain his views and report the result 
by cabse. 
(pace) 

When Curzon learned America's views of the matter, he considered it a mistake on 
her part not to accept his plan. Curzon cabled Geddes to see Hughes again and make 
plain to him that no one was getting anywhere trying to negotiate separately and that if 
America wished to express any opinion on the Anglo-Japanese alliance, that would be her 
If there was any decision reached as to agenda between Japan and 


0 


PA gu 
America, Curzon felt that England -aseded be let in on it. Hayashi like-wise wanted to 


golden opportunity. 


learn Curzon's views. But Curzon evaded his request by stating that it would be better 


to take up things as they came in the informal discussion. He was surprised that Japan 
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at Washington had apparently disapproved his proposal and Hayashi had much ado ex- 


plaining Shidehara's attitude. 


(pe 


London-Tokyo,, No. 902 July 30, 1921. 
London-Washington.No.349 July 30, 1921. 


Urgent. Ves_emntieieet= 


When I received your cablegram No. 464,it appeared doubtful whether 
the British proposal would be successful in view of the attitude of the 
American government as reported in cablegram No, 443 from the ambassador 
at Washington to Your Excellency. I thought, however, that it would be 
good tactical policy to let the British government know that the Japanese 
government had accepted its proposaly and I immediately telephoned the 
foreign office for an appointment to see Lord Curzon. I talked with 
Lord Gurzon‘'s secretary (1), but the foreign office had closed and Lord 
Curzon had left and could not be found at his house either, 

It therefore seemed doubtful whether I could get word with His 
Lordshipy and I therefore wrote the substance of yotir cablegram in the 
memorandum given in the accompanying dabiiogvan No. 903 to send to his 
address. I was then informed that His Lorship had returned to his home, 
so I called on him an the afternoon of the thirtieth and handed him the 
memorandum, At the same time 1 explained the contents of your cablegramg 
and said that from a cablegram from the aubassador at Washington which 

: I had just received, it appeared that the American government would not 
accept the proposal of the British government in this matter. I asked whe- 
ther he had received any answer from the American governuent,. 

Lord Curzon said that on the evening of the twenty-ninth he had 
received a report from the ambassador at Washington that,although it was 
not intended that this meeting should appear to be a “conference” and was 


spoken of as an informal exchange of views, the American government felt 


that it was really a “conference” and it could therefore hardly accept 
the proposal. It was ddded that the Japanese ambassador at Washington 
had not approved the British proposal either. . 

Lord Curzon said that he had cabled the ambassador that this proposal 
had first been gent to the American government on the initiative of the 
British premier and the premiers of the dominions, advocating that there 
ghould be an informal exchange of views on what questiona should be dis- 
cussed by the conference. The ambassador was to present his reports 
to the American government and to say that at present there was no con- 
tact by consultation among Japan, Great Britain and America, and that it 
was difficult to bring out views with facility by attempting to negotiate 
separately. 

Not until there was an unreserved exchange of views between re- 
presentatives meeting together of the principal powers deeply interested 
in the Pacific problems, that is, of Japan, Great Britain and Japan, would 
the views of each become clear. Thus, if there are any points in the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance of concern to America, questions of this kind could not 
be discussed in a short conference, and it is necessary to arrange in ad- 
vance what questions shall be discussed in the conference. By a free 
exchange of views as to whether such questions as this should be brought 
up in the conference, the views of each party would be brought out and 
an effort could be made to decide in a general way what questions shall. 
be raised in the conference. The British government considered it a 
great “mistake” on the part of the American govemment not to accept this 
proposal, and it hoped that the American govenment would reconsider its 
attitude. 

Lord Curzon said that in any event he intended to consult with the 
dominions on this matter on the .,.{Ed, Note,Possibly, first} of next 


month, but it was not clear whether the Americans would accept the proposal. 


8&3 


He added that Great Britain had a right to participate in any conclusions 
reached by the negotiations on the agenda of the conference which were 


already proceeding between Japan and America. 


I said that I should like to be informed of any plan which the British 


had in regard to the agenda. 
Lord Curzon said that it was better to have no plan for the subjects 


to be discussed in the informal exchanges, but to clear up points only as 
they were brought up in the exchanges of opinions. He also commented on 
the statement that Ambassador. Shidehara had not approved of the proposal, 
I explained that according to a cablegram from Ambassador Shidehara 
the ambassador had referred to this matter in talking with the American 
secretary of statey and Mr. Hughes had spoken in a way that showed he 
thought that Japan and Great Britain were jointly urging this proposal 
on America. The ambassador had then replied that the British govern- 
ment had first broached this proposal to me on July 37,» and that the views 
of the Japanese government on it were unknown. Probably from this the 


Americans had got the impression that the Ambassador was opposed to the 


proposal. 
DR 
When Shidehara received his copy of this letter to Tokyo, he informed Hayashi at 


once of the true state of affairs. His objection to a preliminary chat had been solely 
based on the date, on the inconvenience of well-informed representatives from the home 
office getting to America in time so he said. But read again No. 443@. Further, he 
' . . 
denied that America had taken Japan in_to her ie cea to agenda. 
Apparently Japan was siding with America at Washington and with England at London 
about the preliminary conference. Hayashi favored the preliminary talk at London to 


maintain cooperation with Britain, And later, because he thought it all important to 


settle the agenda, he urged Japan to agree with England about a preliminary conf=- 
srence in America, 

He was not @ pacified by Shidehara’s cabled explanation of his words to Hughes 
against the British idea. He resented the implied reflection on his efforts when 
Tokyo stated that the American idea wag clear, but that of the English hazy. In a 
very lengthy cable he reviews incisively the whole situation and the case for the 
British. It was all-important in his eyes to gain the good will of England. Shide- 
hara could attend their talk, or he or Ishii could go over on the same boat. He 

But BA abe f 

forecast that America would line up with China against si a He emphasized the 
impossibility of hearing from all the countries before the opening of the main conference, 
Moreover, he thought the round robin method unsuitable. 

Hayashi was shrewd enough to penefrate Curzon's incompetent vagueness, the half- 
baked idea for the Mit eenuteustice, keen enough to pierce the fog of misunderstanding 
in which the three governments found themsel¥as. He smiled at the idea that the con- 
ference originated in a secret plot on the part of England and America to oppress Japan. 
He was astute enough to recognize the inherent inaniaty of the English and Americans 

: 

to grasp each other’s point of view at first glanceggnd tragzed it all to the Eragtetonn 
al muddleheadness of the English. They had no plan. Even his own government comes in for 


a sound berating, for lack of responsiveness and cooperation and he harped once more on 
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’ a 
Shidehara's words to Hughes. He had an eye to the weather whatever befgils, but he 


intended to see that something was done, before the conference opened if his advice 


worth anything. It wasn't. 
London-Tokyo, No. 909. Au gut 2, 1924. 


London-Washington.. No. 353, August 4, 1921, 
¥ eer btetgoabineed 
1. Referring to your cablegram No. 464, in this cablegram appears the 


statement that the views of the American government up to the present time 


with regard to the agenda of the conference have been generally plain, but 
that it is hard to understand the views of the British government, 

With regard to the American government, the American ambassador ate 
London informed the British government of the subjects to be discussed in 
the conference as the plan of the American eoverament; but Ambassador 
Shidehara was told that this was merely a tentative statement of the 
questions whicHloane to mind at the moment. 

While the British were making the above report and were exchanging views 
and wishing to know the nature and scope of the agenda, the Japanese were 
apparently carrying on no aaa The words of Ambassador Shidehara were 
turned about, and,while the British government was informed that the Japanese 
ambassador at Washington opposed the British proposal for a meeting for informal 
exchange of vinwas Ss appeared that no report of the facts of Ambassador 
Shidehara’s words was made from our side, and while from the opposition of 
the Japanese ambassador at Washington to the British proposal, it was naturally 


supposed that the Japanese government had the same position, on the other © 


hand currency was given to the opinion that Japan approved, because she wished 
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to secure the exclusion of Chinese questions from the agenda (Note. Text 
is garbled to a degree which makes it hard to be sure of the connection of the 
thought). | 

In view of this situation, I interpret the conversations of the American 
secretary of state with Ambassador Shidehara up to date as being no more 
than haphazard talk, and I think that it can hardly be said that tis actual 
intention of the American government: in regard to the agenda has been made 
clear by them. 

To the extent to which general intentions can be conjectured from the 
above-mentioned exchanges of views, 1 believe that the intentions of the 
British can also be inferréd from the situation, the course of events up to 
this time and the words of Lord Curzon. 

fn the first place, when the British first suggested a:Pagific con- 
ference, the conference of the Rremiers of the British dominions were dis- 
cussing the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Some of the premiers 
pointed out that the renewal of the alliance was not pleasing to America. 
While Great Britain had in mind the advantage of continuing the alliance 
with Japan as it had existed, it was agreed that friendly and cordial relations 
with America must be maintained, and that a dispute must be avoided to the 
utmost. It was decided that the views of America must be asked, and that 
as China had also been opposed to the renewal of the alliance her opinions must 
also be heard. Thus was developed the idea that a conference on the matter 
should be held among Great Britain, Japan, America and China. 

Judging by the course taken by the matter and by the situation just 
described, I feel that it is not hard to imagine that Lord Curzon at first 
had only extremely vague ideasy and I suppose that he has no particular 


definite subjects for discussion, 


In fact, as reported in my cablegram No. 852, Curzon admitted that he had 
no definite plany and went on to express the opinion that the present con= 


dition of affairs in China would not permit her to bring up. any arbitrary 


aspirations, nor would any meddling with the peace treaty be countenanced, 
but at the same time a discussion of the Shantuyg question would be inevitable, 
As reported in my cablegram No. 874 he made it plain that he did not like 

a prolonged conference. In my cablegram No, 884 in reference to the 

statement of the Ambassador at London that the American plan included 
discussion of Chinese and Russian problems, he said that America did not 
understand the situation, from which it may be supposed that he did not 

intend to discuss detailed questions, but to have a generalized discussion of 
questions affecting the general situation. 

2. As I see the situation, the principal parties to this conference, 
Japan, Great Britain and America, are at present regarding one another with 
mutual distrust. 

Thus the Japanese government appears to imagine that the original 
British initiative in calling the conference was due to some ia eéeiabtons 
between Great Britain and America, as if there was a plan for these two 
powers to agree to oppress Japan, and the Japanese government appears to 
interpret the British proposal for an informal exchange of views us a secret 


plot to force the adoption of some definite plan which Great Britain already 


has. 


On the other hand, it appears from cablegram No. 443 from the ambassador 
at Washington to Your Excellency that the Americans suspected that Great 
Britain and Japan had comBined against America for an informal exchange 
of views, while in Great Britain it was thought that Japan and America were 
conducting negotiations from which Great Britain was left out. 

It appears, however, that up to today there is no connection between 
Great Britain and America; that the British did not interpret the spirit of 


the conference in accordance with the plan of agenda indicated by the Americans, 
nor dig the Americans accept either the British proposal for a preliminary 


conference nor the later British plan for holding informal exchanges of 
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views at some place in America other than Washington. 

That America thought Great Britain and Japan had united in the plan for 
an informal exchange of views must I think be clear from the course of 
events up to the present time. There is also considerable inconsistency 
first and last on the part of the British with regard to the purposes of 
the conference. it appears that the British proposal for an informal ex- 
change of views was made as a reflection of the fact that at first they had 
no plan. The idea was simply that if the responsible representatives of the 
different governments could get together at some placeg and exchange views, 
some consensus of opinion could be brought out, and the subjects to be dis- 
cussed by the conference coudd be decided on. At this exchange of views it 
was to the advantage of Great Britain to have the premiers of the self- 
governing dominions present, and in making their proposal they chose a 
time when the premiers could attend. The idea that the British from this 
circunstance already had a definite plan is, 1 think, no more than a 
supposition. 

in regard to the British distrust, the Japanese government is partly to 
blame. When Great Britain first solicted the American government to act, 
it was the intention to have the conference held at some place in America, 
but later the premiers of the self-governing dominions suggested that they 
wished to have a preliminary conference held at London while they were 
there. if this were arranged between Great Britain and America with no 
thought of Japan, it might be oembarrasing for Japan, but besides myself, 
Ambassador ishii and Count Chinda werdin Europe and it was not entirely im- 
possible to furnish representatives. it was politely suggested to us that 
it sould be better for Japan if the conference were held at London rather 
than at Washington where the atmosphere wags not very favorable to Japan, or 
that at least it would not be disadvantageous, but the Japanese government made 


no reply to this, As a result, the British government was led to believe that 


at 
the Japanese did not agree with the proposal, and.as they observed that the 


saws time we were holding conversations with America as to the nature and scope 
of the agenda, they came to think that Japan was trying to make some independent 
agreement with America, 

Furthermore, although it is distressing to me to point out past facts on this 
occasion, Ambassador Shidehara clearly expressed opposition to the British proposal, 
Even if the meaning of his words is absolutely that stated in his cablegram No. 

245 to me,(irrespective of the case of the arrival of a cnmmunication from the 
Japanese government that it would by all means send delegates from Japan) it is 
hard for mo tO eeeseoes o 

What is more, as reported in my cablegram No. 893,the British had asked whether 
it would be convenient for the Japanese government to name as its representatives 
some of its men in Europe or America, and had said that they were willing for the 
ambassador to France or for me to go on the same steamer with the British premier 
and his partyy and they would be entirely unable to understand the incident. I 
think that in spite of my communicating to them the views of the Japanese 
governuent, they may harbor an impression that the Japanese government 4t bottom 
shares the opposition of Ambassador Shidehara, which would be a very undesireable 
impression for the Japanese government. | 

It may be necessary for the Japanese government to a certain extent to watch 
its interests with a suspicious eye, but L do not admire carrying this attitude 
too far in each thing that happens. Especially with Great Britain we{should 
maintain cloge relations of mutual confidencey and in the conference we should 
stand together and work as far as possible in coegperation and harmony, in re- 
gard to questions concerning China, it is inevitable from the preceding course of 
events that America will stand in full support of China against us. Not only there- 
fore is it necessary ,but it is proper with regard to a country which is our ally 
to take an open-hearted attitude and not to view the activities of Great Britain 
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with a suspicious sys. It must also be considered that an attitude of suspicion 
on our part will make us suspected. I must hope that this will have your careful 
consideration. 

3. <A further consideration is that the British proposal for an informal 
meeting between Great Britain, Japan and America is a more advantageous method for 
us than the method which America appears to have in mind. 

{Note.Phe text from here on is badly garbled.) 

This would be a reason for our at once expressing our acceptance, If America 
accepted ,no MOPC.sseveese bid. Note. Possiblq, exchanges of opinion) would be 
necessary. But if America whould not accept and the plan should not go through, 
we should so far have the advantage of having announced our acceptance to Great 
Britain. if an understanding on the agenda is to be made between Japan and 
America before the conference, hicives will maintain that the subjects to be 
discussed must be reguaated by the views of the countries which participate in the 
conference, and will be opposed to having a preliminary conference in any form, 

If there is to be no special meeting heldg and the views of all the participating 
Rowers are to be heard, the whole matter will be left to the conference akd all the 
‘Rowers will decide the agenda at the beginning of the conference, which is a very 
undesirable method. it would be very difficult for each of the Powers to give ita 
views one by one, and 1 think it very doubtful whether the agenda could be arranged 
in advance in this way. . 


( Apece) 


When America rejected reconsideration of a preliminary chat at England's request, Curzm 


' 
was pigued and told Hayashi bluntly that from now on it was America's affair. Since she 


turned down all his suggestions toward cooperation, she should decide the agenda. Even the 


(Ftd) 
date was immaterial to him! (Por texts of these messages No.916 and No. 923, August 5 and 7 


see ihid., Pages 299-301). 
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fwo weeks later he was still huffy about not getting things his own way. If he couldn't 
a ee 
have it, he just wouldn't play. When he was in Paris attending allied supreme council meeting, 
8 was even more forthright in his displeasure at America's attitude. Despite the Japanese 
ointing out that they alone were not likely to agree easily with the Americans and needed 


~itish intercessionsa and advice, he was adamant. Even as late as August 26 he had avoided 


iscusaing agenda with America, 
(oper) 


Paris-Tokyo No, 1288. August 7, 1921. 
Paris-Washington -- August 15, 1921¢ 


While Lord Curzon was here I had two conversations with him about the 
Pacific conference which I report as follows for your information. 

He said that the American authorities did not know how to use the opportunity 
Great Britain had given them, He deeply regretted their refusal of his pro- 
‘posal that the British premier and himself accompanied by all the dominions 
premiers should go to America. Under the circumstances, Great Britain was no 
longer in a position to open its mouth. For this reason when the American 
ambassador had asked ia apeuten about the agenda, he had said positively that 
as America was managing the affair, she should also decide the agenda to please 

' herself. 

I said that if the agenda were to be arbitrarily decided by America be- 
cause her attitude was unsutisfactory to Great Britain, this “ould be ree 
Note. Possibly, unfair] with regard to Japan, It did not appear that the agenda 
would be easily decided on between America and Japany and it would be necessary 
to have the participation of Great Britain. I called attention to the fact that 
if the conference were held without a decision on the agenda, it was self- 


evident that it would fail. 
92 


Lord Curzon said that there was no change ih the desire of Great Britain 


to have an unreserved exchange of views on this matter with Japan. 


(Speer) 


Shall there be two wakes for Cock Robin? The answer is ‘no'! 


a 
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Part I 


Origins of the Washington Conference. 


CH 
Chapter 44, 


Planning the Keening. 
Meanwhile Tokyo had decided to pursue Shidehara‘'s suggested neutrality in the 


femily spat between mother and run away daughter. i1+t was important that Japan be not 
(¢tat) 7,192 fy 
accused of duplicity in this matter. (For text of this message, No. ECs BOS ibid., 


Soeueityeke Pages 302-303.) 


Shidehara was determined not to be misunderstood by Hayashi or perhaps he just 


~~ 


wanted the last word. He sent another cablegram No. 255 direct to London reiterating 
his statements in No, 443 as to the impossibility of the Japanese representatives 
receiving instructions from their government in time to complete the decision on the 
agenda in three days. Any decision reached in that time, he felt, would be to the 
distinct disadvantage of Japan. He closes in characteristically an American rather 


‘ 
than a Japanese manner: 


( apace) 
ae & 
na Why should we suffer this disadvantage? I do not understand the necResity of 


holding the meeting at a date and under circumstances to suit the convenience 


Lot Great Britain and Americe. 
( otis ) 


As far as Washington and Shidehara were concerned that problem was clorad end tha 


all important one of what to talk about filled all his days and nights. Tokyo had 
inetruoted him to learn the American plans as quickly as possible and reach a definite 
agreement by the middle of September at the latest, Just a month off. Uchida had prom- 
ised & list of unobjectionable subjects, subjects in which they should take the 
initiative, and forbidden topics. Shidehara thought the strategic move was to take 

the first jump and present their ideas as a working basis. If it were based on a just 
and equitable policy of peace, it could not but help fortify their posifion in world 


public opinion. Since England was so touchy, she sholild have to be informed at the 


same time. 

He informed Hughes of the desires of the Japanese government on August 25. The 
latter promised to have a tentative program to lay before them in the desired time: 
His slowness in presenting the business was due to his unfamiliarity with Far Eastern 

(Etat. ts fortes Cable) 

questions and the necessity for research on the subject. (John VanAntwerp MacMurray 
was chief of the Far Eastern section of the United States Gepartment of state. Stanley 
Xuhl Hornbeck was then assistant to the economic adviser in the department of state. 
Professor E. T. Williams was former chief of the Far Eastern section.) 


: (pe) 


Washington-Tokyo,No, 553. August 25, 1921. 


MplaalkAatea 
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I had an interview with the secretary of state on August 25.2, 


~.,, Then I referred +6 tne Pacific and Far Eastern questions which would 
come up for discussiongand asked about the form which the ideas of the 
American overnment had taken. 

Hughes replied that for the past few days he had been studying this 
os every angle, but he had been interrupted by the pressure of many other 
questions deganding immediate disposal, and had not been able to draw up 
the draft. 

Relative to the exchange of views on the agenda, it wus important to 
have some means of entirely informal and unreserved discusguin without any 
fixed plan introduced - America or any other country. If, on the contrary, 
we went through:.A9M form or other of formal discussion, then the countries 
would receive the impression that secret negotiations were on among the 
countries who were participating in the conference, amit would inevitably 
demand the right to take part, and thie would only result in an unfortunate 
situation for every country. 

To these words of the secretary of states I said I hoped that today, 
when the time for the departure of the Japanese delegates was drawing more 
and more close » Steps for the discussion of the agenda would be instantly 


apeededg and ypince it was necessary for the discussions to terminate by 


nas 


the middle of September at the latest, 1 hoped at an early date to be 
informedg by the country convening the conferences as to the plans, be 
they in the rough only. 

Hughes replied that,so far as the two countries of Japan and America 
were concerned, it would not be impossible to have the exchange of views 
complete by the middle of September. However, althaugh he would exert 
his full efforts toward this end, of course if the other countries ob- 
jected to the views of Japan and America, it was impossible to predict 
how things would turn out. 

I have learned from other sources that a committee for preparations, 
composed of three men, MacMurray, Williams, and Hornbeck'are examining 
Far Eastern questions and collecting material, I suppose it is expected 
to frame the agenda finally with this material as basis. 


(Oper) . 
Wo Aras. glen pee: 9, lo, eb 2. hag ee 6 a 7, L921 


(j u 
It is clear fees my telegram No. 552 that the secretary of state 
has as yet no idea about the agenda of the conference. I requested him 
to reply as soon as possible but it does not appear that the secretary is 
conversant with such matters as the Pacific and Far Eastern questions. It 


will require some time for him to examine the material which will be 


gathered by the state department preparation committee and to study it for 
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himself for form's sake before he determines upon his views. I am afraid, 
therefore, that if we wait for proposals from the Ameriéans, it will be 
difficult to conclude the exchange of views by the middle of September. 

Under these circumstances, apparently the only thing to be done in 
order to bring about an early exchange of views, is for Japan, the country 
most vitally interested in this question, to take the initiative in pro~- 
posing the agenda of the conference and come to an understanding with the 
other parties. 4 feel that this policy is also advisable as giving us 
the guidance of the general trend of the conference. 

I request your special reconsideration of the foregoing. 

Moreover, does the imperial government desire that such questions as 
those 6f commmication facilities and sea transportation, cited in your 
telegram No, 388, be included in the agenda,or at least is there no 
opposition to such a course? If it is not desired that these questions 
be included in the agenda, it is necessary for me to have that information 


in order to converse with this government, in short, it will be advantageous 


for us not simply to ascertain the views of this government, but to adopt 
a _congistent policy of taking the initiative. 


I think it would be proper for us to take as the principle purpose 
of the conference, in connection with the question of the reduction of 
armaments, to reach an understanding on Pacific and Far Eastern problems 
which might become a source of international complications, and to leave 
to a later conference of the interested powers such questions as communication 
ie facilities and sea transportation. 


CPLie 
Evidently the committee on preparations was more efficient than Hughes had an- 
ticipated, for a draft of the agenda was ready September 9. The secret was close kept 


for it did not leak into the newspapers for almost two weeks. On September 22 The New 
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YorkTimes published the authorised agenda as follows: 


Limitation of armament 


1. Limitation of naval armament 
Basis | 
Extent 
Fulfillment of conditions 
2. Rules for control of new agencies of warfare 
3. Limitation of land armament 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions 
I. Questions relating to China 
1. Principlea to be applied 
2. Application to subjects 
{a) Territorial integrity 
(b) Administrative integrity 
{c) Open door--equality of commercial and industrial opportunity 
(ad) Concessiona--Nonopolies and preferential economic pricileges. 
{e) Development of railways, including plans relating to the Chinese 
Eastern railway 
{f) Preferential railroad rates 
{g) Status of existing commitments 
it, Questions relating to Siberia--similar to questions relating to China 


III, Mandated islands (unless the questions are settled earlier.) 


( Adare) 


The questions that worried Shidehara at first glance at the agenda were the South 





4 


Manchuria railway and the Chinese Eastern. He did not see how anything could be definite- 


ier 


ly settled about the latter since Russia, the chief owner, was not to be present. He 


considered the statua of unofficial commitments impossible to determine. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 595+ -September 10, 1921. 


During an interview with me onept.) 9 the \ecretary of tate con~ 
fidentially commmicated to me the draft of the agenda of the Washington 
conference given in accompanying cablegram No. 596. I replied that I 
would express some opinion of it later after I had examined it thoroughly. 

1. I said that a question which struck me at the moment was with 
regard to the phrase “development of railways” in item 5 of paragraph L 
under Pacific and Far Eastern questions. I inquired whether this meant 
for example that it was intended to discuss the South Manchuria railway. 

Hughes said that at present there was no question regarding the South 
Manchurie railway which he himself wished to present, but in case there 
were some question or proposal in the conferénce chamber, it\would con- 
tribute not a little to the general understanding if Japan would in reply 
explain the facts or declare its own policy. 

2. I said thatthe game item has the phrase "plans relating to 
Chinese Eastern railway". How could there be any discussion or decision 
regarding this railway which was the property of Russia in this conference 
in which Russian representatives will not participate? 

Hughes said that he still expected that! Russia would really be 
restored, but no one could forecast the time, etc., of the restoration. 
Until a lawful Government was established in Russia, the ideal would be 
for us (this would mean the five powers) to act as trustees of Russian 
property and interests. 

I replied that even if we assumed that we were the trustees of Russian 
property, we of course did not have the inherent powers of the Russian 
government. Therefore in case the conference made any agreement regarding 
this question, its validity musi{be regerded as conditioned on receiving 


the assent of a lawful Russian government when such shall be established. 
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Hughes said that he agreed theoretically with my wiew; but he was 
afraid that a specific statement of such a condition n a resolution 6f the 

conference would react to complicate the situation. | 

3. I then referred to item 7 of the same firet paragraph - “status of 
existing commitments”. I said that although it would not be difficult 
to make clear the status of the commitments of China to foreign governments, 
when it came to commitments to foreign companies or individuals, I imagined 
that even the government of the foreign country under whose jurisdiction 
they came would be unable to ascertain them. Probably the intent of this 
item was to determine the scope of all the obligations incumbent on China 
and to avoid future wthisunderstanding. If this were the case I thought it 
would be very difficult in practice to attain that purpose. 

Hughes said that he agreed with my opinion that it would be impossible 
to make clear all the obligations of China’s commitments, but the intent 
of this item was to discuss the commitments of China which had a bearing 
on China’s administrative power or on the general interests of the Rowers. 

I inquired whether in that case it was intended that for example 
such matters as the contracts for employment of foreigners in the customs 
and salt tax administrations should come under this item. 

Hughes gaid that if anydne wished to raise a question about such 
contracts,it could certainly be discussed under this item. in this con- 
nection Hughes also expressed the opinion that although there would be no 
objection for example to a railway loan agreement that the parties supplying 
the capital should appoint all the financial personnel of the railway, it 
would be dangerous to the future of China if they should exercise any 
administrative rights which included political objects concerning the 
railway. 

4. In reply tp my questions, the secretary also said in regard to 
the second paragraph that, although there would not be such complicated 
questions regarding Siberie as regarding China, he thought it proper to 
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have substantially the same items and give an opportunity to anyone who 
wished to discuss then. 

I asked whether this draft of the agenda had already been communicated 
to other countries. Hughes said that it had not yet been communicated to 
the government of any country whatever, but,as Japan was the country 
most intimately concerned with the conference, he wished first.to 
communicate this draft of his om, indeterminate as it was, to me for my 
information. 

I thanked him for his kindneas and asked whether he expected later 
to communicate the draft confidentially to all the powers participating 
in the conference. 

The secretary answered that it was difficult in practice to exchange 
views with all the participating powers and would only complicate the 
situation, but he added that, when anyone asked his opinion about the 
agenda jhe would have to communicate. it. 

6. The impression 1 received was that the secretary of state does 
not yet. have any predetermined plan for presenting any scheme based on 
these agenda, Re first. sight the wording of the agenda seems to be short, 
but it must. be said that the subjects comprised in it are almost unlimited. 
On the other hand it would be hard to enforce a definite negative re-~ 
striction that specific questions cannot be brought in question, and I im- 
agine that the secretary is afraid that if America, the sponsor of the 
conference, should try to enforce shch a restriction, the arbitrary pro- 
cedure would arouse the discontent of the other Rowers. | 

s . According to recent reports in the newspapers the President ae 
to appoint Hughes, Lodge, Root and Underwood as the four iseniae 


eee) 
Japan had the honor of being firat to see the agenda, because she was most in-= 


timately concerned, but Hughes was willing to show it to any who sought to know. On 
second thought he must have decided that it would never do to let the Japanese think 


i See, Arter Au ¥ a. aoe ne t of dus he gates te Vee Veeck: ibe pn QO Jen hace ae) 
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they were favorites, for he hastened to communicate the agenda to the other particip- 
ante. In giving his own views Shidehara comments on that fact. 

For the present conference Japan thinks she is comfortably situated, she is not 
in the position of having to be forced into unhappy concessions in order to obtain or 
retain something that she wanted dearly. She reckoned without Yap, however, as we 


shall see later. Hather this time she is strong enough to say “no"g when it so pleases 
Umses” 
her.@ Shidehara warns Tokyo to use her "gmgf’ warily lest she be accused of having 


. 


something to hide. Most important of all he admits that the Shantung question and the 
twenty-one demands are not entirely and purely accomplished facts. ffe advises not 
attempting to restrict the agenda. previously, because of the arguments that would 


_ arige, but rather to.wait the turn of events. 


(opose) 
Sones No. 608, © September 13, 1921. 

Referring to my cablegram No. 595, the scope of the agenda proposed 
by the American government can be taken to afford opportunity to discuss 
almost all questions. In regard to this I offer the following personal 
opinions. 

1. The Washington conference will differ from the Paris peace 
conference. At least in regard to Pacific and Far Eastern questions there 
are no special circumstances before our eyes which from the Japanese 
point of view absolutely need to be settled on this occasion. Of course 
in all questions it is desirable to establish coepperation of the powers, 
but if there are proposals of other powers which it is difficult for us 
to accept, there is no reason why we should hesitage to opposes ian with 


decisiong making our reasons clear. if Japan or any one country: opposes, 
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attitude be just and equitable. If we refuse to discuss matters outside 
of the agenda for trifling reasons of procedure, I am afraid that we may 
happen to give the impression that we do so for some reason of bad con~ 
sciencey and we would thus afford strong pretexts for anti-Japanese 
agitators. 

2. By however strict a negative limitation the agenda may be re- 
gulated, there will be practical difficulty in preventing the raising 
of questions which we do not wish. Thus it is understood that the Japanese 
government has no objection to discussion of questions of principle,such 
as the territorial integrity of China and the open door, ff China should 
wish to bring up the Shantung question or the twenty-one déneiid and should 
maintain that Japan’s policy in regafd to them conflicts with the principles 
of territorial integrity or the open door, and should refer to these 
questions in connection with the discussion of these principles, even if 
we assume that all the participating powers had approved the general ; 
principle of excluding from the agenda accomplished facts and questions 
of sole concern to particular powers, this would not be sufficient to pre- 
vent China from bringing up these questions. 

After all, it is clear that the Shantung question and the question of 
the twenty-one demands are not in their entirety accomplished facts, and 
there is reason in the the argument that,in so far as they concern the 
territorial integrity of China, the open dopr and the peace of the Far 
East, the great powers also have some concern in them, If it came to that 
point, it would become necessary for us to argue at least what points in 
these questions are accomplished facts or facta of sole concern to particular 
powersg and finally there would be no recourse but to discuss the essentials 
of the questions themselves. 

3. Leaving aside for a while the advantages and disadvantages of 
our proposing under these circumstances some kind of agreement for negative 
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limitation of the agenda, 1 imagine that the American government is in 
the position of being entirely unable to agree to an agreement by part 
ef the participating powers for such.a limitation. Part of the present 
American government authorities have hitherto attacked the arbitrariness 
of some of the @reat powers at the Paris conference and have declared 
that this conference shall not foltow the evil course of the other. In 
view of this, if any secret agreement is concluded beforehand among part 
of the participating powers, this policy will be inconsistent with what 
is hoped of the conference. 

As a matter of fact, when the secretary of state on September 9 
communicated the draft of the agenda to me, in reply to a question which 
I asked he replied after a moment of thought in a tone which showed that 
he did not contemplate at present communicating it to ajl the powers. In 
spite of this, it appears that after reconsidering the matter he decided 
to proceed to communicate it to all the powers. JL presume that he is 
anxious to display a fair attitude towards all the participating powers. 

it follows that if we propose a negative restriction of the agenda, 
the American government will oppose it or otherwise will inquire the views 
of all the participating powers. In either case I believe that there is 
no prospect of the eenoued succeeding. 

Having considered the foregoing points, { feel that it is impélitéc 
to attempt too subtle restriction of the agenda and that there is no hope 
of attaining that purpose. if any country should endeavor to overthrow 
accomplished facts, or to bring before all the couse questions of sole 
concern to particular powers, I think that it would be proper for us to 
argue against its injustice and to make our position clear. 


af) 
As late as September 26 England was still sulking and smarting from America's refusal. 
Ags a consequence Under-Secretary Crowe was aspersive about the agenda America drew up 


on 
without Great Britain's assistance. He was loathe te point out to Hayashi soul ta 
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particular fault that he had to find other than that of vagueness. Yet one gathers from 


this interview that England's sympathies lay with Japan rather than China. 


(o4n4-<0°) 


London~Tokyo No. 1046. September 26, 1921- 


London-Washington No. 411. September 26, 1921. 


On September 26 L had an interview with the under-secretary of the foreign office. 
1 said that I would very much appreciate any information as to the views of the 
British government regarding the American proposals for the agenda of the Wash- 
ington conference. 

' The under-secretary replied that the extreme vagueness of the proposals made it 
hard to comprehend their exact meaning. He criticised them as exaggerated and un= 
business-like, but said that Lord Curzon felt that in spite of these difficulties the 
British government should for a time withhold inquiries and wait for the expression 
of the views of Japan which was the country most interested in Pacific problems and 
which had made reservations as to the scope of the agenda at the time of accepting 
the invitation to the conference. it was desired to learn the attitude of the 
Japanese government but so far no report of this had been received. 


(Note. Text from here on is very garbled and doubtful. ) 

I repeated my questions and found that there were points on which the British 
government wished to make reservations, but could not find what they were. During 
the discussion of my questions the under-secretary said that there were rumors that 
the British government was hesitating about proposing that the Pacific problems 
be postponed until after consideration of reduction of armaments, but the British 
government had not yet communicated any opinion on the agenda in any quarter. Much 
less had the report of the intention of submitting economic questions to the conference 
originated in the government, 

When it came to devising means of limiting armament, the undertaking was very 
difficult. The government authorities were not optimistic about the results of the 


conference especially in view of the extent of the discussion of the subjects proposed 
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Finally x referred to the anxiety of Japan to clear away as far as 
possible all pending questions in order to promote the success of the con- 
ferencey and I alluded to the present condition of China. The under-secretary 
said that those who knew the present state of China would hardly aske much 


of that country. This must not be forgotten in discussing Chinese problems 


in the Washington conference. 

I inquired whether he supposed that the phrase “administrative rights" 
in the agenda proposals meant that it was desired to discuss the restoration 
of .eeces (Bd.Note, Possibly, extraterritoriality] and other national rights. 
The under-Secretary replied that in view of the actual state of China this 
would be no more than a question for debators, 

During this interview the undersecretary repeatedly expressed the wish 
to know the intentions of the Japanese government, and promised that he would 
confidentially inform me whenever there were any new developments on the 
British side. 

(opete) 


Japan accepted America's temporary agenda as satisfactory on October 13. 


CCL ONLEL CEU Eins FeO R EES OE EHE EHR EE HARD HBO HHH HOE 
Not every invitation desired was granted by America. France had been asked to 


prevent piquing her, though she had comparatively little interest. Italy was bid merely 
(FT at) 


because she belonged to the big five’ of the war and League of Nations circles. (‘See No, 
398 above), Invitations to the premiers of the self-governing dominions as equals in 


the Washington conference had been refused because of their standing in international 


(Fant) | 
affairs” (bee No, 431 above). Hughes comtemplated askeing Belgium and Holland due to 


persistent queries for bids. as early as July 27, though he refused Peru add all the 


South American countries to prevent cluttering up the conference. 


(24p0-c2.) 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 544, August 20, 1921, 


2's : While calling on the secretary of state yesterday, the nineteonth, I asked 
him the meaning of the phrase at the end of his amnouncement of July 27 about 


inviting other powers also. 


The secretary said that in fact invitations had first been informally to 
the five powers. The desire th receive similar invitations had been expressed by 
Begium on the ground of its connection with the consortium and of its economic 
intereats in China, and by the Netherlands on the ground of its possessions in the 
East Indies. 

The American government had replied tentatively to each of the two countries 
that it might be invited after negotiations among the five powers. Ags yet, how, 
ever, there had been no negotiations on this matter with Japan or any other powerg 
and the secretary added he had no idea when the measures mentioned will be taken. 

1 inured whether the desire for an invitation had been expressed only by the 
two countries mentioned. 

The secretary replied that Portugal in a very indirect and informal way had 
also indicated a desire for an invitation, but he did not think this was necessary 


to consider. 


1 then inquired the truth or falsity of the report cabled by you of an invitat- 


ion to Peru. 


The secretary said he had never considered such an invitation. 1lf Peru were 
invited, it would be necessary t) invite the other countries of South America 
and of course of Europe. He thought that this would do no good, but would hake a 
huge cofference and would not help the progress of the discussions. 


ee. 
Belgium's view of the BE eee is ably set forth in an interview the Japanese min- 


ister at Brussels had with Henri Jaspar, Belgian Minister bf foreign affairs,in which the latter 


asked the former to intercede with America to secure an invitation. Belgium wished to partici~ 
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pate because of its great interest in the reduction of armaments and because of its 


economic interests in China. 


betta. tate 


ic: Mais le o.jJa51- 


(“Ho 


Brussels-Tokyo, No. 184. . August?, 1921. 


Brussels-Washington No. 9, August 9, 1921. 


os 
gd 
wo 





While calling on the Belgian minister of foreign affairs on August 7, I 
asked him whether the Belgian government had already received an invitation to 
the Washington conference, 

The minister said that..when the matter first became public, fustructiona 
were immediately cabled to the Belgian ambassador at Washington to inform the 
American government that Belgium hoped to be invited to the conference. ‘The 
American government had feplied that this was a conference of the five great 
powers solelyy and Belgium could not be invited. ‘The Belgian government had 
objected to this not only from dislike of recognizing the fundamental idea of 
the five great powers doctrine of the Versailles treaty, but because Belgium has 
repeatedly taken part in the supreme council, has immense interests in China 
which are involved in the Pacific questions, and has much interest together 
with France in the reduction of armaments. Tp wish that Belgium might by all 
means be admitted to participation in the conference had again been communicated 
to the American government, but nothing had yet been heard from it. The 
minister would be inexpressibly obliged if,through the good offices of Japan, 


Belgium might participate in the conference. 
Ae Pia. 


Yoris ~W , lo. 354- Au as, [7ad. 
With regard to the desire of Belgium to participate in the Washington con- 


ference, as 1 reported in my cablegram No. 1070, the Belgian ambassador said that 
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e, as Belgium had throw off its perpetual neutrality and made the Bélgian- 
French military agreement, it had great interest in the question of 
limitation of armaments, but he did not allude to Pacific questions. 

The Belgian foreigng minister the other day,while he was at Paris also 
complained to me and said that his country was grieved that its wish to 
participate in the conference was not granted. 


The formal invitations to England, China,Japan, France and Italy were sent August 12, 
The American pccurmaant felt that:.additional invitations could not be sent to other powers 
until the main guests had given their consent. Shidehara notified Uchida September 8 that 
he had given his written consent to invite Belgium and Holland, and October 4, Portugal. 


invitations were sent to these three additional countries on that date. 





One might expect the uninvited guests mre skeptical of Robin's wake merely because 
they had been left out, but the invited guests were likewise not at all sure of its success. 
What was China ange: the country most concerned with the Pacific side of the conference? 
Was it completely sommolent and indifferent to what Fate had in store for it or was it alive 
to its opportunity to retrieve some of its lost power and glory? 

Strangely enough the latter was the true state of affairs if the Japanese minister, 
Torikichi Obata’s, atu is to be trusted. Chin-Yun~peng is premier and Yen Hui-ching, 
br. W. W. Yen, is his minister of foreign affairs. Choo Shi Tan is unidentified. Prior 
to June 30 members of the “China Association” committee drew up a petition in connection 


with the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance,which they presented to Great Britain request- 
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ing them to enlarge the alliance to admit France and China. This may have been the basis 


for the rumors in the Japanese newspapers mentioned in Obata’s cable. The message follows: 


Cptte) 


Peking-Tokyo, No. 576. : August %, 1921- 
Tokyo-Washington No. 384. August 24, 1921. 

(Note. Text is seriously garbled throughout, but the general outline 
of the thought is clear and only minor details are left somewhat doubtful, ) 

In view of the importance to us of the attitude of China towards the 
Pacific conference, since my return to my post I have given special attention 
to investigating it, with the following result, 

Chinese government circles are paying much attention to the Pacific 
conferencey and are taking the lead in discussing Pacific problems and in 
atirring up public opinion. They wish to control the attitude of the people 
and at the same time to support the delegates of the Chinese government. They 
have recently been inviting banking and business circles and discussing the 
matter with them. Men connected with Peking university have organized a 
circle to study Pacific problems, and ..... and ..... are forming an advisory 
and auxiliary body for the Washington conference. it is reported that bodies 
are also being organized at Shanghai and other places to discuss especially 
questions connected with places along the coast. You are perhaps already 
aware from the newspapers, etc., of! the situation that correlative with the 
progress of the examination bf the problems within governuent circles there 
is a popular discussion which will be ready to support it. 

This means in short that both the government and the people will be 
prepared to raise an opposition whenever any question inconsistent with — 
the soversignty and the dignity of China is presented ih the conference. 
Outside of this policy, it appears that no decisions as to concrete details 


have yet been reached. Judging, however, by the utterances of the minister 


lil 
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of foreign affairs reported in my cablegram No. 562 and by the similar ex- 
pressions of Premier Chin on August 17 and of Choo Shi Tan on the eighteenth, 
it will not be hard to gather intimations. 

it is reported that in the council of state on August 18 it was re- 
solved to present summarily to the Pacific conference the three matters of 
the open door, the abolition of spheres of influence and the revision of 
unequal clauses; in treaties. Among these points, the minister of foreign 
affairs during my interview with him on August 12 particularly asked my opinion 
about the abolition of spheres of influence and hinted that this was one matter 
which he expected to be brought up by China in fhe Pacific Wonference. In 
the light of this fact, I think that it may be supposed that the Chinese 
government probably expects that its fundamental policy will be to present 
to the conference these points which are said to have been decided on by the 
council of state on August 18 {as the natural result of the presentation of 
these threes questions would be she abolition of oose. (ed. Note. Possibly, special 
privileges] and of the liens of each country, 1 think that it ia anticipated 
that,by reason of the number of the foreign: éountries concerned it will be 
difficult for the proposals to passgand I think that China will not advocate 
them strongly) and the question of the nationalization etc., of foreign-owned 
railways. 

In view of the extraordinary importance of these questions - the future 
destiny of Japan, it will ba wseawuAry for the Japanese government to assume 
as a certainty that these three points will be discussed, and to study them 
thoroughly in advance and to determine a clear policy with regard to them. 

The other day, Choo Shi Tan indicated that it was his personal opinion 
that the question of the twenty-one demands and the question of the restoration 
‘of the South Manchurian railway would be discussed. It was said that it would 
be proper for Japan to consent to the restoration of the South Manchurian 


railway, because it would be impossible to finance the railway with foreign 


ie ir) 


towards the Pacific conference and shall report again, but for the present 
the results of my observation up to date are substantially as above. 

With regard to the selection of the Chinese delegates, it appears from 
what Premier Chin and Foreign Minister Yen say that no decision has yet 
‘really been made. On August 18 Choo Shi Tan told me that the delegates had 
not yet formally been decided on, but public opinion was inclining towards 
Ke Wei-Shun {Note. The Chinese Minister at London - evidently Wellington Koo). 
He said, however, that Ku Wei-Shun would not be a suitable representative 
at a conference to discuss Far Eastern and Pacific problems,because in spite 
of his familiarity with British and American conditions he was not too well 
informed on Far Eastern affairs. Yen should therefore head the delegation© 
amt the other delegates were under consideration ,but no decision had yet 
boon ranchod, (Note. This last paragraph somewhat doubtful). 


Henry Wickham Steed, editor ofthe London Times, controller of popular opinion through 
the editorial coluwma of his paper spoke freely to Andre Geragd or “Pertinax", foreign 
éditor of L*Echo de Paris, when he was in Paris as to the feeling in England concerning 
America and Japan. Pertinax relayed these to S. Ashida, second-secretary of the faciheas 
embassy, who duly sent them to Tokyo. Steed seemed to see a gradual alignment of white 
against yellow for the domination of the Pacific. 


(apock) 


Paris-Tokyo, No. 1428: October 2, 1921. 


; Paris-Washington,No. 352, October 12, 1921... 


Referring to cablegram No. 1069 from the ambassador at London to the 


minister of foreign affairs, the foreign editor of L*Echo de Paris talked 








with Steed on many occasions during the recent stay of the latter in Paris, 
6 
and he told Ashida what purported Sue the words of Steed. These words 


practically coincide with the above-mentioned cablegramy and for your 
Wa 


information 4. supplement herewith the following points. 

l. Steed was pessimistic of the future of Japanese-American relations. 
Not a few among the influential men of America were devoting their utmost 
energy to the establishment of supremacy in the Pacific. American naval 
circles were conscious that the present naval power of America was not as 
yet strong enough for this purpose; but if after a few years its strength 
should be perfected, then the attitude of America would be franker. On 
this point British naval authorities were entirely of the same opinion as 
he. | 

2. According to Steed’s opinion, a part of the British cabinet was 
for casting aside the indefinite attitude heretofore held Ry Great Britain 
in regard to Japanese-American questions, and for making genuine concessions{?), 
but the dominions would not hear of thisg and,in the event of an actual break 
between Japan and America, Great Britain through pressure from the dominions 
would even have to give support to America. There were some who referred 
to this point and argued that it was one way of maintaining peace. He saw 
that this opinion was 6f late gaining ground. 

3. It would seem that since May there were secret negotiations be- 
tween Great Britain and America in regard to the convening of the Washington 
conferenceg and some seemed to suppose there were petty complications between 
Great Britain and Americag and that America thought that Great Britain had 
made up its mind to take the position of principal sponsor of the conference, 

On July 10, Harvey , the American Ambassador, called on Lloyd George at 
his Chequers villag and delivered the invitation of the American government 


to the conference. Harvey is said to have been extremely excited at that 





time. A few days later the ‘times published an article attacking Lord Cursong 
and this article, he said, was the result of the writer having been incited 
by a conversation with Ambassador Harvey. 


(Note. Badly garbled text.) 
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Voices of Italy added to the pessimistic dirge throughout the world as to prospects 
of genuine success. Smme emanated from England, some from the American embassy. at 


Rome and some from native sources, Kentaro Ochiai, ambassador, sent their messages to 


Tokyo, 
(epee) 
*  Reme-Tokyo No. 296. October 2, 1921, 
Rome-Washington,No. 39, October 13, 1921. 


At this time when the Washington conference is gradually drawing closer, 
many of the newspapers in {taly are constantly publishing pessimistic 
articles, which are mainly conmunications from England. These are unanimous 
in saying that if this conference does not succeeed, the relations afterwards 
between the two countries will inevitably be in greater danger than ever, 

An_ informant of our Embassy states obbat he was told by an informant 
of the American Embassy here that he could not be hopeful of the result of 
the Washington conference for reduction of armament. British and American 
views would prokably not coincide. ‘That Great Britain would conspire with — 
Japan was evident from the British government's request that the Panama 
Canal question be discussed at this conference, a question which had nothing 
to do with armament reduction or Pacific questiong, which were the subjects 


for discussion at the conference. 





' formerly Italian Ambassador at Washington, he states that there was no 
doubt that Great Britain with her possession of important points in the 
Mediterranean constituted a great future menace to Italy. Italy's 
salvation at such a time would be in America alone. Hardipg!“invitation 
to an armament conference could be called a very clear-sighted measure. 


If successful, America would achieve the distinction of being the first 


among civilized countries to win the laurels as champion of world peace, 


11? 


If the conference should end in failure, it would be proclaimed that 
Harding tried to avoid War, but his efforts had been shattered through 
the union of Europe and Japan; preparations for war would be hurriedly 
perfected, and within three years from tow she would fight Japan. 

Also, our informant spoke with Philip Marshall Brown, American dele~ 
gate to the international juristic (1) association which recently met at 
Home. Mr. Brown stated: “We shall do all in our power to prevent war 
with Japan's domination of China. Japan has shown herself not backward 
in accepting the open door policy, but she cannot quite be depended upon, 
We are hoping for the restoration of Port Arthur, Manchuria and Shantung. 
If Japan should submit to reason, she will acquire great abstract benefits; 
but should she not do so, we shall have to take other measures against the 


monoply by Japan of trade and free access in the Far East. 


Utaep pe. 
Then, General, Garibaldi. hold pur informant that the Washington conference 


would after all only serve to hasten the inevitable war between Japan and 


America. 


(efoes) 

Time passed swiftly. All the preliminary planning waa finished. Various countriss, 
when sounded out had signified their willingness to confer when formally invited. The 
invitations were Sry sent and accepted. Other nations had scrambled for bids. Ideas 
for precursory meetings to discuss part of the problems or even what problems the main 
show should consider where discarded, ‘The ticket of events for the big show was drawn 

4 
up. Policies were decided, delegates selected and technical experts assigned. Thousands 


of words of official statements as to conciliatory attitudes had been uttered for the pres 


corps all over the world. 


When things looked brightest for the triumph of the peace-loving party in Japan, 
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Premier Takashi Hara was assassinated November 4, 1921. The Japanese delegation was 


thrown into confusion as to the desire of the new premier to pursue the aime and carry 
out the conclusions reached by the previous administration. Uchida directed the govern- 
ment until the selection of Baron Korekiyo Takahashi, formerly minister of finance,as 
premier. Thereupon, Uchida resumed reins of the Yoreign \tfice and Takahashi continued 
ag minister of finance besides acting as minister of the navy in the absence of Admiral 
Tomasaburo Kato, minister of the marine. The other plenipotentiaries from Japan were 
Shidehara, Prince Lyesato Tokugawa, president of the House of Peers, and Masanao Hanihara, 
vice-minister for foreign affairs, who replaced Shidehara at the council table when he 
(Fra) , | 
became Eons (For a full list of delegates and advisers see AppendixI.) 

In this first round of the diplomatic joust it was a draw between Shidehara and 
Hughes. Certainly Hayashi and Curzon were a poor third and a bad fourth respectively in 
comparison, First, Curzon wanted America to sponsor a conference on the limitation of 
armaments and to have it in America. Then he got the bright idea that a conference on 
the Pacific question with America and China would be a slick way out of the unhappy 
Anglo-Japanese alliances and ,of course, since the dominion premiers were there, it should 
be in London’ afterwards, = that it might be held anywhere in America provided it was 
held and certain matters settled before the arms digeasiee even 


Hayashi likewise thought the conference a brilliant idea as an opportunity for Japan 


to subdue the militaristic element at home and sided with Curzon. 


Though the President and Hughes were a long time taking definite action as to holdine 


an arms conference, they decided too suddenly on the Pacific conference; that is, before 
they were thoroughly prepared to answer all questions as to intents and purposes. But 
before giving Hughes all the credit for playing his hand his own way and taking all the 
tricks, one must realize that he had the secret messages of London, Tokyo and the 
embassy before him, that he knew all the other fellows’ cards. He knew how much he could 
refuse Curzon without having him throw up the game and he knew what he had to concede 

to Japan to keep her in it. With due prompting from Shidehara he realized the nesessity 
of having a definite program, of announcing ity and of allowing the delegates to prepare 


thoroughly for all contingencies on the sore spots of the Far East. Yet he was wise enough 
not to antagonize one qer by indiscreet promises to another as to what should be ace- 
complished and what untouched. Knowing what he knew,all he needed was patience, a poker 


face and the ability to insist on his own way, 

Shidehara wanted Japan at the Washington conference, but not at any preliminary confer- 
ence. He insisted on knowing the agendag and he wanted arms limitation to be discussed 
first. It was due to his efforts that Hughes consented to get down to facts. If one dis- 
cqunts the advantage thet Hughes worked under in knowing the reactions of Japan and the 


handicap of Ghidehara in not knowing these of America and England, perhaps the Japanese is 


the better of the two. 
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Part II 


| Limitation of henna 
Chapter 
Faulty Dramatic Construction 

Now that the delegates have gathered from the four corners. .of the earth and ~ 
have payed their respects to America's Unknown Soldier, who was buried at Arlington 
with pomp aaa devaun November 11, 1921, it behooves us to let poor Cock Robin 
rest in Reace. From now on the assemblage of nations is more akin to a five ring 
circus than an Irish wake. 

When the curtain went up on the galaxy of stars gathered at the Continental 
Memorial Hall on Seventeenth street in Washington, every one present reulized that 
a drama would soon unfold. But they reckoned without the playwright, Charles Evans 
Hughes. That gentleman, when:.dudy chosen master of ceremonies, as leader of the 
Home team, proceeded to cast all rules of piay construction from him and forget 
promptly the rudiments of presentation. 

‘ 

Even the rankest of amateurs knows that usually most of the minor characters of 
the plot have been presented to the audience and given their brief moments in the. 
spotlight, their few lines of introduction and explanation before the hero makes 
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his entrance, Even the sorriest dilettante would know better than to kill off the 
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eis and marry the heroine in the first ten minutes of the play, for he would 
ee that the marital squabbles and troubles with the in-lawa would be only go much 
anti-climatic balderdash. 

Yet one could hardly expect much more from a man who intended to present more 
diverse subjects and achieve more fearful marvels than could be found in a combined 
Barnum-Ringling production. So elated was he with annexing Curzon’s proposed Pacific 
conference from under the latter's aristocratic nose, he quite ignored the soubrettes 
and light heavies who were preening themselves to speak their little pieces and tell 
in grandiloquent generalities just what they would do for Mr. Harding's favorite child, 
“disarmament”. 

ee cgntent with being master of ceremonies he had to be hero and hog the spot- 
light. for the greater part af the first act, relegating the others in the cast to 


the part of the chorus emporarily. No wonder France refused to star in the role 

of land disarmament. No wonder the delegates emerged from a limttation of arms con= 
ference with more submarines and more aircraft carriers than they had when they en- 

tered. No wonder the stock arias had to be sung about submarine warfare and the use 
eee No wonder Siberia was ommitted from the plot. And no wonder that the show 

degenerated into a five ring circus with sideshows. 


In the main rings were scheduled naval armament, new agencies of warfare, land 


armament, China, and Siberia; but the star performances were really the Four Power 
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Pacific accord, the Five Power Naval Limitetion treaty, the Submarine and Gas Warfare 
treaty, the Nine Power Open Door treaty, and the Chinese Tariff accord, Shantung 

and Yep were transfered to side showsyand Siberia was removed from the billing. 

In this part we are immediately concerned with the naval and submarine eccomplishmenta 
and the lack of them. 

One of the most important results of the Washington circus was the signing of 
the vances of armaments treaty by the five great navi powers, but they did not 
sign on the dotted line until they had asserted their own personalities and put 
aufficient obstacles in the Hero*s path to wear his patience and that of the world's 
as well, His victory lay in their acceptance of his arbitrary 5-5-3-1,75=1.75 
ratio for capital ships, the first part of which was the bombshell that he exploded 
in the opening session before giving his guests a chance to say what they could do 


without. 

Worse yet, in the opening session, he chose to ignore France and Italy considering 
them minor powers, announcing diplomatically of course, that he would tend to then 
later when the major powers ‘i accepted and definitely settled their business. The 
at ratio suggested was for the Rig three on the sea, England, Japan and the United 
States, with Japan a poor third. No wonder the soubrette glared, no wonder she stamped 


her pretty French heels,-no wonder she threg a monkey wrench in the works. Hughes 


was evidently not a ladies’ man, or he would have known that he could have had his 


~ 


way easily if he had just been a little more chivalrous to the “fayre ladyes”. 

Japan, of course wanted a uavy program commensurate with her dignity as a world 
power, but she was amenable to reason for good-will'’s sake. Moreover, she didn't 
auffer from a Latin temperament. The delegates to the conference had been instructed 
by former Premier Hara (@i minister of Foreign Affairs Uchida to work for an eight- 
eight schedule if possible as they considered this necessary for adequate defense 
with things as they were promising to be. But Baron Kato, Prince Tokugawa, and 
Ambassador Shidehara were to be permitted to modify this if they could obtain a proper 
ratio with America and Great Bfitain and if the situation in the Pacific were nat 
to be substantially changed. The “eight-eight schedule" called for cif ney dread~- 
noughts and eight new battle cruisers begun in 1916 and to be completed in 1928, 

Of this program only the first line Nagato and the Mutsu had been completed of 


33,800 and 35,000 tons each. 

Though the text of the following communication is badly garbled and the desires 
and intentions of the Japanese concerning certain proposals is not at all clear, 
certain things are very evident. Tokyo would not give up conscription, but she would 

ree) 
lower her numerical strength of 320,000 men for the army'if it became necessary through 
mutual concession. She did not want existing naval strength to be included in the 


scope of limitation, but rather, definite agreements as to unfinished construction 


already planned and possible future building. And note, most important of all, Japan 
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wished to determine the total tonnage for cruisers, fauxiliary craft, such as torpedo 


boat destroyers,-for submarines and for aircraft carriers. Alas, only the capital 


ship tonnage and the aircraft carrier tonnage was set, and the blame for the inability 


a 


to agree rested solely on the shoulders of the soubrette. 


(npare} 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 537, October 20, 1921 


(Note. Text is badly garbled. ) 
SNerySentictertiatey 
».»,, Heading No. 2. Limitation of Armaments Question. 

1. With regard to the standard of army and navy strength, Uapan 
has been working to establish the strength necessary for national 
defence in any contingency, but,if the participating powers ipa spirit 
of mutual concession shall make progress with the consideration of this 


question, Japan will not necessarily persist in this. The program at 


present in effect is for 320,000 men, but if necessary Japan would not 





s 
refuse to modify this. The bais of the present navy program is the 
eight-eight schedule, but Japan will not refuse to reduce this,provided 


that it maintains a proper ratio with America _ and Great Britain and that 
the situation in the Pacific is not substantially modified. 


2. In determining the scope of the limitation of naval armament, 
not merely should there be an agreement about future construction, but 
unfinished construction under established programs should also be in- 

: cluded in the programs, while existing strength should mainly be ex- 


cluded from the scope of the limitation. 


3. With regard to the manner of limiting naval armaments, we shall 
make and support the following proposal, but depending on the trend of 
the conference we shall not necessarily persist:in it: (a) with regard 


to the distribution of c.cccees ANd cocccece BHIPS ceccscee MOE soseocee 
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(b) determine ( onnage for cruisers, torpedo boat destroyers, 


submarines, airghip tenders. 


An agreement could be made on the basis of the maintenance of the 


status quo. 


7. The system of conscription ........ cannot be given up. 
{ d42a-t.e.) 
The curtain went up. President Harding gave his address of welcome and was 


gone before the soubrette had quite recovered from the fact that she was not sitting 
on the host*s right hand, or even his left, but away around the corner of the table, 
affront No. 1. Hughes was unanimously elected chairman and launched at once into his 
L 
Starting proposal. in brief it amounted to the following: @ 
All competitive naval building should cease for ten years; \ 


0) 
All propsed capital ships should be scrapped within three months from the signing 


of the agreement,- these were thirty for America, an aggregate of 845, 740 tonsa; 19 @& 
. oe 
for England, an aggregate of 583, 375 tons, and 17 for Japan, an aggregate of 448, : r 
928 tons, leaving a 5-5-3 ratio for the three respective countries of ships and tonnage | & 
PS. 


to the following amounts 18,- 500, 650; 22,-604,450; 10,- 299, 700; 


No capital ships hereafter should exceed 35,000 tong,= a capital ship, by the ly 
‘ : 


wey, was any war vessel whose displacement exceeded 10,000 tons, or which carried a 


gun of more than eight inch caliber; 


The life of a capital ship was to be considered twenty years, and the old must 


be destroyed when the keel of the replacing veasel had been laid four years; 


OR 
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But there was to be no replacement building for ten years; 


And no maval buidding for foreigners during the life of the agreement; — 


Moreover, no combat craft should be bought, given, or sold. 
He actually named the ships that were to be scrapped and those that were to 


Be kept by each nation. They appear in the accompanying table: 


Table No. r “snips - to be , Scrapped 


et 


By America: no., 30: Tonnage, 845, 7406 


First Line Battle Ships Tons Second Line Battle Ships 
Colorado 32,600 Maine 12,500 
Washington 32,600 Michigan 16,000 
West Virginia 32,600 Missouri 12,500 
South Dakota 43,200 Virginia 14,948 
Indiana 43,200 Rhode Island 14, 948 
Montana 43,200 Louisiana 16,000 
North Carolina 43,200 Nebraska 14,948 
Towe. 43,200 New Jersey 14,948 
Massachusetts 43,200 Georgia 14,948 

Connecticut 16,000 


Battle Cruisers 


Lexington 43,500 Minnesota 16,000 
‘ Constellation 43,500 Kansas 16,000 
Saratoga 43,500 Vermont 16,000 
Ranger 43,500 New Hampshire 16,000 
Constitution 43,500 South Carolina 16,000 
an] YAO 
United States 43,500 ) 


618,000 plus 227,740 = 845,740 tons 


By England-- All predreadnoughts, all second line battleshipsy,and all first line 


mr 
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up to the pani bivdas Vz: Now, 19: Tonnage, 583, 375. 


By Japan — 

: Abandon plans for Kii, Owari, No. 7 and No. 8 battleships, 45,000 each. 
Abandon plans for No. 5, 6, 7, 8; 41, 400 tons each, battle cruisers. 
Capital Ships: scrapped Battle Cruisers: suepacd | 
Mabe SeySRO Aamegsi- _ — SaafEBG | | 
Mutsu 35,000: Amag’ 42,400 | 
Tosa 42,250: Akagi 42,400 | 

sass 42,250. Atago - 42,400 

i 4240S 

| 118,900 169, 600 

| Predreadnoughts Second Line Battle Ships 

Kurana _ 14,600 Aki 20,450 . ; 
Tbuki 14,600 Satsuma 20,100 | 

Tkoma 15,150 Kashima 16,900 

"44,350 Katori 16,450 

Mikasa — 15,362 

Hizen 12,700 

Iwami 13,516 

115,478 


Toteal:17 shipa | or 448, sion ‘Sons 


AP oo was : aatend the neotings of ‘the. ‘committee on naval ‘armament, 
approved Hughes*® speech on the whole and was determined to take the necessary decisive 
steps to meet the conditions wholeheartedly. He foresay the difficulties which were 
to arise due to the necessity of the delegates having to turn to Tokyo for inatruction 
on the smallest details. 

When the newspaper correspondents came to dearn Japan's reactions to the opening 


session, Kato characterized the American proposal as "a most wise decision," and 
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thought it could be made the basis for discussion, He promised thet Japan would 
“ag far as she was able, work for the realization of the aims of this proposal." 
He stated that he was not dissatisfied with the general principle that Japan have 


a navy inferior to the navy of Great Britain and of America. He cabled the foreign 


office the next day. 


( opece-) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 18. November 13, 1921- 


Dilee-eentdontiens— 


1. Hughes* speech at the formal opening of the armament confer- 
ence is given in cablegram No. 12. For same time past there has been 
much discussion in the American press of the question whether the 
conference should first discuss the armament question or the Pacific 
and Far Eastern questions. In his speech Hughes particularly re- 
ferred to thisg and said: “Although the American government is pro- 
posing that the conference shall immediately consider the armament 
question, this does not mean that we must postpone the examination 
of the Far Eastern questions. These questions of vest importance press 
for solution, It is ‘hoped that immediate provision may be made to 
deal with them adequately” etc., etc. He proposed that committees 
be organized for this purpose, Thus under the present conditions, 
there will finally be a parallel discussion of the armament question 
and the Pacific and Far Eastern questions, but even if there should 
be such a parallel diacussion,it is noted that the American government 
is devoting its main effort to the reduction of armaments. In this 
case g Plenipotentiary Kato will attend the committee on armaments and 
Plenipotentiary Shidehara the committee on Pedific and Far Eastern 
questions. 


2. Hughes’ speech was listened to very attentively from beginning 
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to end and frequently evoked enthusiastic applause. Especially when 
the secretary after describing the American navy program stated 

that the United States was willing, in the interest of an immediate 
limitation of nayal armaments, to scrap fifteen capital ships now 
in construction, the whole assemblage rose to their feet and the 
applause and cheering did not stop for some time {the vehement app- 
lause od the congressmen and senators who were in the hall attracted 
especial attention). A deep impression was made on everyone, . 

It is needless to say that the course of the American government 
in making such a concrete proposal, publishing it at the beginning | 
of the conference and declaring its views is based on a determination 
to carry through its purposes. I think also that the substance of 
the proposal is logical in the maing and { am convinced that the 
Japanese government must determine to meet it with a decisive step, 
but it is impossible to tell what difficult points this question 
may later develop. If in such a case we must be controlled each 
time by your instructions,we might lose opportunities and cause 
serious disadvantage to the position of Japan. We therefore request 
authority to take proper provisional action in the spirit of the 
pr uaa which have previously been given the plenipotentiaries. 


Even Ambassador Hayashi at London had only good to say of the American pro- 
posal. But note that he as well as the British thought this was a sotienene: 26r 
ithe reduction of world armament, not merely the limitation and the limitation 
upward at that. Hayashi was delighted not only at the thought of a reduction in 
armament, but also at the thoughts of all the good things that could be bought with 


the money saved. Already he was dreaming as would any housewife over new trans- 


portation facilities, a boom in industries and the flowering of educational projects, 
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Intersa@@enal improvements unfolded before his inward eye. He urged his cabinet to 


decide favorably. 


Lpeee) 
London-Tokyo, No. 1175. November 14, 1921. 
London-Washington,No. 463, November 14, 1921. 


Newspaper comment here regarding the American proposals for 
the Limitation of armaments is as follows: As stated in cablegram No. 
1174 (Note. plain text, summarizing favorable comment of British press), 
the attitude of the leading British newspapers is in the main favorable 
to these proposals. There is apparently some spprehension felt, how- 
ever, regarding how it will be received by Japan. As a result of cable 
reports recently received from Washington to the effect that Pleni- 
potentiary Delegate Kato has said that he agrees in principle with 
the proposals, I feel that these doubts will cease. 

On the fourteenth, I called upon the American Ambassador and ex- 
pressed my approbatien of the fmorican attitude, 

There is, of course, room for some changes in detail in the 
Amerign plan ,but,as the United States was the first to take such 
decisive steps Ke to propose. the reduction of world armaments, the 
best policy appears to be to approve the whole immediately from a gen=- 
eral point of view without making:too many technical reservations. 

From an economic standpoint, the reserve funds which would be 
available as a result of the reduction of armaments is the three 
countries could be used for internal improvements in the various 
countries, suchas transportation facilities, education and all 
kinds of industries. It is urgent that there be a change in the 
present policy of military preparations, that in the future the 
national policy should be one of national development and that 
steps should be immediately taken to bring this about. Although 


this is evident to anyone and adds nothing new to the situation, 1 
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venture to express my sincere conviction on the subject and trust 
that the cabinet council will decide in that sense. 


apert 
In pite of Hayashi's endorsement, the Japanese naval experts had a plan of their 
Ss 
own, or rather three plans; the middle plan of which if set forth in part as fohlows: 
A 


Lagarde? 


Washington~Tokyo, Conference No. 28 edie, November 16, 19219 © 


Very eorrP neers 


-.,-4s our middle plan concerning the American navy limitation proposal, it has been 


decided to advocate : 1. Ten to seven as the minimum ratio of American-Japanese 


strength, .. 3. Equality of airplane carriers ... 
In this situation, we are sure that there is nothing else te do but to take this 
attitude. But it is desired to have it understood that dependent upon the a- 


bove cases it may be necessary to make further amendments and changes. 
(epece) 

Apparently then the demand for the ten-seven ratio originated with the Washington 
crowd and Tokyo did its best to stir up sentiment in its favor as we learn later. The 
committee on armaments consisted of Hughes, Arthur Balfour, Aristideg Briand, Baron 

sie Kato, Carle nd\Schanzer. Shortly after the Japanese plenipotentiaries decided to hold 
out for a seventy per cent ratio, the news leaked abroad. 

The Japanese newspaper men in conclave decided that Japan's insistence on this 

ratio would antagonize public opinion and hinder a satisfactory solution of all Pacific 


and Far Eastern questions. Therefore, they decided something should be done about it. 


theQresolved to petition their delegation in a round robin letter to let the matter 


drop. 


Baron Kato got wind of this and surmoned all the scribes to meet him early on the 


afternoon of Novembér 17. ‘There he told them in Japanese that seaventy per cent 


was absolutely necessary for national defense according to the naval men. Something 


happened between that interview and a few hours later in the afternoon. What could it 


have been? Aimessage from Tokyo, or did Kato lose his nervef When the American and 

foreign correspondents called at the regular press interview Baron Kato changed his 
tune to sixty per cent plus,as far as capital ship ratio went,and demanded but little 
less than equal rene in auxiliary craft which he admitted was not submarines and 


which we know from the preceding message was aircraft carriers. This set the pitch 


for the soubrette later. 

The day before, a demand for a seventy perpent ratio had been forecast by the 
Kokumin Shimbun and the Hochi Shimbun claimed that i Pte to keep the Mutsu 
instead of the Settsu and wanted to add the Kago and the Tosa for a total of twelve 


capital ships instead of ten. These feelers were not well-liked by the American press 


~ 


who with one accord promised that America would not accept them. 


(apece) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 49, November 19, 192114 


With reference to the American proposal for the regulation of naval 


‘ strength, on November 151 the New York World published an article to the effect 


that Japan would make a counter-proposal, substituting the ratio of 10-7 for 


a 
10-6. The New York World  and:the Ledger both ran articles to the effect 
that if Japan should bring forward such a proposal, the United States would 


not agree. 
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As soon as the rumors spread that. Japan would present a revised proposal 
to the committee, the Japanese newspaper correspondents wished to adopt a 
resolution that the presentation of such a proposal would have a bad in- 
fluence upon the negotiations on the Far Eastern questions and that it was 
inadvisable to present it. if it should be necessary to preseht the revised 
proposal, they thought it should be agreed to reduce the tonnage allotted to 
the United States and fix the ratio between the American and Japanese navies 
at 9-6. 

In view of the publication of these reports in the newspapers here, 
Plenipotentiary Delegate Kato gave an interview to Japanese newspaper corres- 
pondents, in which he laid great stress upon the fact that the seventy per 
cent ratio was absolutely necessary for the paeienas defense of Japan and 
that this was the policy which had been already laid down by the naval 
authorities. | 

On the other hand as severalinquiries had been addressed to him by 
foreign newspaper correspondents also, Plenipotentiary Kato again on the 
same day called together both American and foreigh correspondents and issued 
a. statement to them as follows: "With reference to the strength of Japan's 
navy as compared with that of the superior naval powers, Japan considers. 
that the other interested countries should agree that because of her geo- 
graphical position she should maintain a proportion in general tonnage 
slightly greater than sixty per centg,and that in auxiliary draft of a 
strictly defensive character she should approximate the ratio of the other 
nations." 

In reply to the interrogations of correspondents with reference to the 
above mentioned auxiliary vessels, he made it chear that he was not especially 


concerned about submarines, but he avoided entering into a detailed explanation. 
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‘The newspapers on the eighteenth all @eatured this interview on the 
first page. The supposition was voiced in not a few cases that by the ex- 
pression “auxiliary craft" was meant “auxiliary cruisers”. 

The New York World published an article, webring forth the view -that 
the United States could not accept this revised proposal and that in the 
view of the Yaval experts upon the assumption that the Japanese fleet was 
operating in territorial or adjacent waters, sixty per centg was sufficient 
for national defense and seventy per centy was superfluous. The New York Herald 
gave as its view that the revised proposal of the Japanese was a shrewd move 
made with the idea of trading for advantages to Japan and did not necessarily 
mean final opposition to the sixty per cente ratio, 

The Washington Post said editorially that Japan from the standpoint of 
national defense had frankly announced the naval strength necessary to her 
and that,yas this revised Japanese proposal was of course closely related 
with the manner in which the question of the Far East was settled, it could 
not be called a final proposal. As it was based upon the spirit of the 
American proposal, it made it easier to reach a settlement of the problem of 


the regulation of naval strength. 
Public opinion is evincing a tendency nbdt to accept the revised Japanese 


proposal, 
[Apate> 
The Washington correspondent of the Jiji Shimpo harkened to the words of Baron 


c 
Kato and sent home a story that a secret committee was gonsidering Japan's newest proposal 


(Fart) 
of raising the ante by keeping the Mutgu' and the Aki! to give her twelve ships and a ratio 


4 


of seventy per cent plus. (‘the Mutsu was a 35,000 ton ship built partly with contribution, 


of Japanese school children, 1t was named for the great Meji emperor, Mutsthito, grand~ 


father of the regent crown prince, Hirohito. It was begun in June, 1918 and was to 


be commissioned in December, 1921. I+ was launched May,1920, for a trial voyage of 
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6,500 miles which it completed October 24, 1921 acéording to one raport. it was said to 
be commissioned with men and officers November 12 and ready to be admitted to the first 


line December 1, 1921 according to another. The Aki was a second line battle ship of 


20,450 tons.) 


This news article immediately gave the technical experts at home some bright ideas. 


They wanted the ratio settled in this way, but they offered three alternatives if bar- 


fierce (tlw ate) 


gaining had to be done. The Settsu was a second line battle ship of 21,400 tons} (ne 
North Dakota and the Delaware were first line battle ships of 20,000 tons each. ) Tokyo 


adopted the seventy per cent ratio as her own and wanted the Mutsu and then some. 
( epare) 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 30. November 19, 1921. 
News report. The “Jiji Shimpo** published an article from its Washington 
correspondent of November 17 as follows: 
The Japanese proposul to make the ratio between the Japanese and 
American navies seventy per cent and a fraction does not demand that 
the United States destroy any ships, but asks for the retention of the 
battleships Mutsu and Aki. It was today referred to a secret conmit~ 
tee. This proposal makes the total number of Japanese capital ships 
twelve and without increasing the total tonnage makes possible the 
organization of an 8-4 fleet, This proposal was not touched upon today 
but the United States will make it the basis for the presentation org 
counterproposal. 
The Japanese technical experts consider this proposal of prime importance 
and hope that it will be the basis for the final decision. However, in case 


it becomes necessary to make another proposal, as seems probable from the attitude 


of the United States, there are three alternatives which naturally might be 


ane 


followed, namely: 


(1) To retain the Mutau and scrap the settsu’ and demand that the United 


States scrap its six ships, making the Japanese-American ratio seventy-five 


perbent. 
(2) To admit the American ships in course of construction, retain the 


ry 
Japanese Mutsu and Aki, and scrap the American “Deyaware™ and "North Dakota™, thus 


making the ratio slightly above seventy-two percent. 
(3) Varying slightly the second alternative, to require only the scrapping 


of the American Delaware, thus making the ratio approximately seventy percent. 
Our technical experts, however, have firmly decided to claim at 
least seventy percent and there is no question of keeping the Mutsu without any 


other eeiinge and making the ratio sixty-six percent. 


, k 
On November 18 a spodesman for the Japanese delegation let it be known that Kato would 


ask for the ratio and that it was equality of airplane carriers that they wanted. Moreover, 
he asserted the Mutsu, the mystery vessel, had been commissioned November 12 and would 
take its place in the first line December 1. 

The Japanese were trying to claim exemption from the scrap pile for their beloved ship 
as a completed vessel and therefore one to be inclyded in the status quo estimate of 
strength on which Hughes said he based his ratio estimate. The experts didn't get to- 
gether on the figures, for others said five days later that it had been commissioned 

4 
October 20 and had steamed three thousand miles. 


Hughes and America at large turned a deaf ear to Japan's amendments and offered 


stubborn opposition to all suggestion for change. 
\ 
a Apate > : ef 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 56. November mm, 1921. 
A 
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In regard to my cablegram No, 49, Japan's proposed amendment appears 
to have attracted much attention everywhere, 

On the occasion of Secretary Hughes’ interview on November 18 with 
American and foreigh newspaper correspondents, one of the correspondents 
asked the secretary of state's opinion on the Japanese proposed amendment, 

With the promise that his name should not be quoted, the secretary 
stated in effect, in very carefully guarded words, that the American 
proposal gave fair consideration to the present naval strength of each 
country, that the proportion of tonnage allotted to each country was 
settled on this basisy and therefore in regard to all proposed amendments of 
toummiea a substantial change in this proportion, America would put up 
a strenuous fight. 

The newspapers of the nineteenth published the substance of these 
words of the secretary of state as the views of Americag and they were 
all one in declaring that the conference had encountered a barrier. A 
large number of them carried the argument that,while Japan at first 
approved in principle the American proposal, the basis of which was the 
present nav{ strength of each country, that she should now overturn this 
principle was a matter of grave concern in the progress of the conference. 
Some of the papers statedithat this anxiety was felt not by America alone, 
but also by part of the British plenipotentiary delegation. 


Again, The Washington Post. stated that if the Japanese proposal 





stopped at an increase of only one warship, opposition would not be 


: very great. In general, however, the tone displayed has been one of 


opposition to our proposal, but except for the editorial in fhe Wapington* Post 


mentioned in our cablegram No, 49, none of the papers have published editorials 


on the subject. 


Lepece) 
It was the duty of the minor officials of the delegation to keep their fingers on the 


pulse of American public opinion as revealed in the press and to relay reports of the patients 


condition back to Tokyo, so that she might vary her prescriptions with her chances for 
success. The embassy reported rather sadly that any possibility of America’s weakening to 
accept Japan’s proposals was eliminated by the prompt acceptance of the proportion by 
Britain in the first of the secret. sessions of the big three, Balfour, Hughes and Kato, 


’ and as a consequence newspapers were unanimous in asserting that Japan must yield. 
(Lat he tlre 


( Roderick 0. Matheson was the alert correspondent of the world. 


( 
a. Conference No. 62, _ November 22, 1921. 

All the newspapers of November 20 have articles on the statement of Japan's 
attitude towards the Chinese proposal and on the proposed amendment of the armament 
limitation, With regard to the latter, all say that the American attitude is aa 
firm as before. Most conjecture that the purpose of the Japanese proposal is to 
save the Mutsu. 

The Washington Post. and one or two other papers. publish an Associated Press 
despatch quoting American plenipotentiary delegates as saying that the function 
of the naval experts is merely to investigate facts and that the decision of the 
policy based on these facts is principally with in the competence of the American 
political plenipotentiary delegates. On the other hand the comment of Japanese 
newspapers on the proposed amendment is printed in all the local newspapers. 

“The New_York Times of November 20 published on its first page an Associated 
Preas cablekram frou Tokgo, November 19, that the Japanese cabinet had approved 
the draft of the amendment and was submitting it to the diplomatic advisory 
councilgand with it an Associated Press telegram from Washington, November 19, 
that there was an impression that the presentation of the amendment proposal by 


the Japanese delegates was prompted to some extent by considerations involving 
home politics, 
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The newspapers of the twenty-first all emphasize the view that as a result 
of a meeting of Hughes, Balfour and Kato after the session of the conference 
committee on November 19, Great Britain had absolutely approved the 5=5-3 ratio. 
The Associated Press sent out a report which it had secured from the office of 
a certain delegation that the Japanese proposal was based on a difference of 
opinion as to the present strength of the navies of the various countries y and 
that therefore ,if an understanding on this point could be reached with Great 
Britain,an agreement could be reached. 

On the twenty-first the New York World published on its first page a cable- 
gram from its sodtenpenient at ToKgo, Matheson; that Japan had advanced the date 
of launching the Tosa from December 19 to December 4 and was vigorously hurrying 
the construction of theis vessel. This attracted considerable attention, 

The Hearst papers on the twentieth criticised the Japanese for demanding 
an inctease of tonnage by calling aircraft carriers, which would carry bomb= 
dropping airplanes, exclusively defensive auxiliary craft. On the twenty-first 
the Times said that the question of whether airplane carriers were really of 
an absolutely defensive character or whether on the contrary they had offensive 
power would be the focus of the discussion of the Japanese proposal, It expressed 
opposition to the Japanese amendment proposal. 

The general trend of newspaper comment, which had come to the point of doubting 
the success of the conference, now, since the substance of our proposal has gradually 
become generally known, puts together the above-mentioned idea that the British 
plenipotentiaries have approved 5-5-3 proportions and reports of conversations 
between the British, Japanese and American delegatesg and observes that in the 


end the Japanese must yieldgand a tendency is evident for pessimistic comment 


to change to optimistic. . (F ae) 


Tokyo ordered the delegates to hold out for the 10-7 ratio on November 22. (See 


No.44, ibid, Page 308.) Japanese newspapers said the cabinet woulddemand it and began 


discussing the importance of the fortifications in the Pacific. November 28 Kato was 


sane 


favoring the seventy per cent ratio as requested. ‘The same day Tokyo provaded for emergencies 


by relenting a little. 


From the following cable we gather that the Washington delegates had presented at least 
four possible courses of actiony. The first proposal that Tokfo wanted was evidently the 
10-7 ratio. The second was a 10-6.5. The third must have been the 53 proposal with the 
Mutsu for the Settsu and the last proposal, the one to be avoided, Hughes original sug- 
gestion. It was in this cable that Uchida revealed the importance that Japan attached to the 


Pacific defenses as a compensating factor in the juggling of rathos. 


Lapeer) 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference Noi 73 (t) November 28, 1921, 


Sieroontitentiets. 
{Note. text is badly garbled.) 


Referring to your conference cablegram No.74, we are, of your opinion that it 


is necessary to avoid any clash with Great Britain and America, particularly 
America, in regard to the armament limitation question. You will to the utmost 
Maintain a middle attitude and redouble your efforts to carry out our policy. 

In case of inevitable necessity you will work to establish your second proposal 

of 10 to 62.5 (Note. 6:5 reconstructed from a garbled passage). If,in spite 

of your utmost efforts, it becomes necessary in view of the situation and in the 


interests of general policy to fall back on your proposal No, 3 yyou will endeavor 
: to obtain a wording which will make it clear that we have maintained equilibrium 


with the Amorican fleet by limiting its power of concentration and maneuver in 


in the Pacific through a guarantee of reducing, or at least maintaining in status 


quo, the Pacific defenses. 
No. 4 is to be avoided as fax as possible. 
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Another interesting report on the state of Public Opinion’s health went out . 
November 28 It unwittingly sets forth the contrast betweeri America and Japan, Here 


public opinion is like fopsy, in Japan it is as carefully guided as Little Eva. 
C4per0.) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No{ 100, November 28, 1921. 

A survey of recent attitude of American newspapers toward our 
country reveals on the}whole moderation and reasonableness» and one 
cannot but feel surprise when comparing this with the time when there 
was constant and bitter criticism on the Shantung question. 

One important cause of this is thought to be that the American 
government and people have recognized that the success or failure of 
the conference rests mainly on the actions of our country and they are 
governadnby a secret desire not to do anything at this time to aggravate 
the antipathy in our country. At the same time we think also that the 
fair policy of the Japanese government has, through our straightforward 
statements, been more and more understood by the public. 

Judging by the events of the past two weeks: 

1. The fact that we at the outset promptly agreed in principle 
to the American government‘s proposal in regard to the reduction of naval 
armament was received with marked good-will, Then, while our proposed 
amendment in regard to the proportion of tonnage occasinned moderate 
criticism for a timeg and checked the state of reaction, at present the 
trend of public opinion has, as before, an optimistic leaning to a be- 
lief that in the end some compromise will be seen. Comparatively little 
attention was paid by the public to the publication in various newspapers 
of the twenty-sixth of an Associated Press cablegram from Tok¥o stating 
that the Japanese government had issued instructions to its plenipotentiaries 
to insist on the seven ratio. 
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We therefore feel that unless public opinion in our country from 
concentration on the principle of national defense makes unnecessarily 
strong claims or imprudent criticisms of the attitude of the American 
government in proposing the proportion of tonnage and thus provokes ill- 
feeling, no great change will be produced in public opinion in this 
country. In view of the very great importance of this question, please, — 


for the sake of caution, see to it very carefully at this time imme 
that public opinion in our country does not run to extremes before the 


Japanese government has made her ultimate decision. ,,,,... 
Moreover, it is observed concerning conditions of other countries, 
that Great Britain has expressed an attitude of assent to the American 
PEOposal regarding the naval questiong and seemed to be silently waiting 
for accord between Japan and America... + «++ °° 
In view of the fact that at present the attitude of Japan is continually 
the center of public attention, our country should arouse to a sense 
of the general situation and the extent of our national power and dhould 
in accordance with ‘hens conditions maintain a most prudent attitude. 
It is reasonabls that we should support our contentions, but I think it 
necessary that our Government and people both should persistently take 
care not to incur any unfavorable reaction of American public opinion, 
which is tending decidedly in our favor; by taking. extreme positions 
and expressing extreme arguments. 


So on November 30 Kato made his formal plea for an increase in the capital ship 
ratio on the basis of necessity for national security. Moreover, he wished, at the 
advice of his naval experts, to discard the fundamental method of determing the status 
quo on which Hughos*fatio proposal was based. He wished, exactly, to discard uncommissioned 
ships as a basis for determining the ratio? “Figured with Japan's pencil, Hughes’ ratio 


was cut fifty percent or England would have fourteen to America’s ten and Japan's 
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seven, Japan was immediately accused by Public Opinion of holding out on Hughes for 


bargaining purposes on the Far East situation. 
The plenipotentiaries® worries were manifold both prior to and following Tokyo's 
(at | 
consent to the 5-5-3 ratio on December 10: (See No. 155, ibid, Page 317.) One 
might have expected the British to support the Japanese amendment, for it would give 
them a larger navy than any other country in keeping with the traditions of the 
Empire, but such was not the case, 

On December 1 Baron Kato cabled home his fears as to a possible combination of 
Great Britain, America, Franceg and China against Japan; as to Japan’s losing her 
newly won place in the international sun; and as to the trouble that official agitators 
for the 10-7 proportion might cause in their guidance of public opinion. He feared 
an attempt on the part of England and America to dictate to Japan should they persist 
in their desires. He was apprehensive Lest they lose the good will of America. If 
they should , they would be put at a disadvantage, the conference would end in failure 
and the ensuing naval race would reduce Japan to far below the despised sixty percent. 


(FX he fethors robe. ) 
(‘Rear-gdmiral Sir A. E. YM. Chatfield was assistant chief of staff in the British 


4 
Admiralty. Vice-admiral Kanji Kato was not only head of the Japanese naval experts 
With Captain Y. Uyeda, naval attache of the Washington embassy, but a member of the 


sub-committee of naval technical experts who worked out the detailed information for 


the main committee. Col, Theodore Hoosevelt was chatrman. Admiral Robert E, Koontz 
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also represented America. ‘the other countries were represented by Lord Arthur Hamilton 


lee and Admiral Chatfield for the British; Vice-admiral Ferdinand de Bon, for France; 


and Vice-admiral acton for Italy.) 


Lapeer) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 12% December 1, 1921, 
enya £ 

I am aware that you are fully informed regarding the sentiments of 
the American government and people toward Japan by the various reports of 
the last few days,but I have summarized my impressions resulting from 
an analysis of all these as follows; 

The American authorities, at direct varignce with the trend of 
public opinion with reference to the standpoint of Japan, relegated Far 
Eastern questions to a secondary place and initiated the poesedtnes at 
once with the discussion of the limitation of armaments. In fixing the 
ratio between the strength and efficiency of the Japanese, British and 
American navies, no reference was made to combined strength upon the basis 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

The attitude of Foot and all the other American delegates toward Far 
Eastern questions was felt to be one of concern leat our national sus- 
ceptibilities or @iznity should be wounded. Editorial comment in news- 
papers here, with the exception of the Hearst papers, has generally adopted 
a tone friendly toward England, which condition has not prevailed in 
recent years. On the other hand, with reference to the American attitude 
toward China, the newspapers contrary to expectation are maintaining a 
lukewarm attitude and the propaganda which the Chinese are continually 
spreading seems to be having very little effect. 

The above mentioned conciliatory attitude of the American government 


and nation toward Japan is a very happy circumstance,but I think it is 
chiefly due to a desire to have the Washington conference result successfully. 


Tn view of the oredisvosition of the Americen people, if any untoward incident 
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should impede the progress of the conference, it is tote expected that this 


attitude toward us would undergo a complete change. 

At present, the point upon which the American government and peophe 
is most concentrated is the attitude of Japan toward the ratio of naval 
strength and the progress of the meetings of experts is being closely 
followed. Since the publication of our claim for a 10-7 ratio, public 
opinion here tends to follow cis game lines as before ,but ,in view of the 
firmness of the American decision and the fact that the British support 
the American plan, confidence is expressed that the Japanese will finally 
make concessions and the outcome of the conference is apparently awaited 
with comparative equandad ty. 

With reference to the attitude of the British and American governments 
upon this point, judging from the attitude of Hughes and Balfour upen the 
occasion of the interview of Plenipotentiaries Hughes, Balfour and Kato, 
as contained in cablegram No. 93 (Note: erroneous reference), the British 
and American governments appear to be absolutely at one in this regard 
and to have already decided what Japan should do. The details of the 
statement made by the British delegate, Rear Admiral Chatfielal on November 
30, in the meeting about naval matters will, we suppose, be transmitted to 
you later by the Vice-Minister of the Navy. {?} I wish to comment, however, 
that the British government is becoming more and more outspoken in its 
support of the United States and is exhibiting an attitude of opposition 
to our proposal. 

With regard to this point also, as all kinds of propaganda have been 
actively circulated on account of the discussion in our newspapers about 
the desire of Japan for a 10-7 ratio, I fear that the American government 
and people, as an inevitable result of their feeling of disappointment, will 
alter their previous friendly attitude, thus giving rise to a situation 


disadvantageous to us, and that thé British government also, which heretofore 


both in the conference meetings and outside has manifested a friendly attitude 


toward us, will change this attitude and together with the American government 


adopt a policy of exerting pressure upon us. If such a situation should 
once arise, it must be expected that it not only would result in the failure 
of the conference,but also would cause future naval competition, so that 
in the end we would be reduced below a sixty percent ratio. Then, of 
course, Japan would in future be forced to an absolutely inferior international 
position, or a firm alliance hostile to us between Great Britain, The United 
States, China and France might be formed. in fact I feel great anxiety as 
to what turn affairs will take as the future weal or woe of Japan may now 
be decided. 
There are indications that the agitators for the 10-7 ratio have recently 
begun to have the guidance of our newspapers, circles of public interest, etc. 


but,if pin disregard of the above described situation» they should now make 
national opinion ferment and take a course contrary to the general trend 
of the times, I entertain great apprehension lest sooner or later Japan 
may be placed in a very difficult position both as regards domestic and 
foreign affairs. Because of the direction which public opinion is taking, 
I therefore submit this point for your special consideration. 

I shall cell on lir. Balfour December 1, concerning this question, and 
shall report the interview in another cablegram. es ee 


rae 
(apect) C pre tte 
When the conference of naval experts concluded without reaching an agreement,Balfour 


was terribly anxious for fear the whole armament limitation would be overthrown, This, 
he thought, would interfere with a sucéessful conclusion to the quadrupke agreement 

a Pacific questions. He summoned Baron Kato to discuss the state of affairs 
with him and offered his help toward a satisfactory solution. Baron Kato reports 

the interview at length, part of which is quoted here and part of which will be 


quoted a little later. 
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Kato goes into great detail to explain to the Englishman the Japanese opposition 


Ne emer ct oni the peaple'a potier as wot frith bythe diet. 


to the American plan. , He fears the political consequences should his constituents 
suspect that America may exert pressure,- all very prettily set forth in diplomatic 
He shrewdly suspects the British of using their influence to prevent an in- 


raat pollens ) 


crease in ratio or even the retaining of the Mutsu, as much as to obtain harmony.( 'Sadao 


parlance. 


Cc 
Saburi was qounaellor at the Washington embassy. Sir Maurice Hankey was chief secretary 


of the British delegates. ) , 


{ agro-te.? 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 131. December 2, 1921. 


3 ireeeentntettety, Urged, 

The conference of naval experts concluded without reaching an agree- 
ment and reported the day before yesterday, November 30. As a result 
of this, on yesterday, the first, I was asked for an interview by Mr. 
Balfour and met him at a hotel at noon. Mr. Balfour was in a state of 
extraordinary anxiety and even his words trembled. He began by saying 
that it was reported that the navy specialists had not reached a :consensus 
of opinion. He was unbearably anxious for fear that unless some agre= 
ment on this question was reached, the whole armament limitation would 
be overthrown. He thought that this would result in making the iadrante 
agreement impossible and would also affect the Pacific questions. He 
asked whether there was not something he could do to help. 

I said that since f had received the report the day before that the 
specialists had ended with a disagreement, I was heaping worry on worry. 
With the introductory remark that as a technical question there was con- 
siderable reason on our side, 1 said that I wished to leave these technical 


things aside and express my own views. in the first place this was not 


a question to be decided by our navy alone, but the diet had already 


announced it and the people were supporting it. It was therefore a 
matter of political significance. For this reason, te change the proportion 
there must be some reason which will produce a cénsiderable change in 

the Kovernment and people. 

Still at the beginning of the conference, when I heard the Hughes 
proposal, I marvelled at this decisive step, and I thenlforned the decision 
that his proposal must be substantially accepted. I therefore immediately 
expressed this opinion to my colleagues and to the experts, reported 
this view also to my governnenty and addressed myself to the policy 
of doing everything possible to make the plan succeed. 

In Japan hitherto in the government and people and especially in 
the diet not a single voice of opposition to the navy program had been 
heard, As a result of the great war, the situation in all European 
and American countries had changed and,as a result of all the people 
of all countries being distressed by the burden of armaments, the os 
duction of armaments had become an international questiong,and had had 
an influence’ also on Japan. Since last yearg opnions in favor of 
apudiseine Sueaueitan had been heard. this spring I received two or 
three questions from the correspondent of the American Associated Press. 
I at that time announced that I approved the limitation of armaments gg 
and that,if there were an international agreement, the eight-eight 
program might be curtailed, With this spirit I had come hopefully to 
the conferenceg and I had gone on until today with the thought of going 
everything in my power to establish the American plan. I had already 
consented to the principle of scrapping new ships under construction g 
and old ships, which was the main point of the American proposal. I 
was intolerably regretful that in spite of the fact that the question 
of ratio was in the end a secondary and comparatively small question, 


no agreement on it had been reached among the experts. 
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Assuming at this point that I accept the Amerscea proposal, what would 


be the result? If,in spite of the fact that there are reasons supporting 
our proposal from a technical standpoint, the American proposal should 

be accepted, the impression would be produced on the Japanese people 

that this was the result of American pressure. It may be supposed that 
the people would attack me and at the same time would come to have a 
feéling of antipathy towards the United States. There had perhaps been 
indications of more or less strained feelings between the Japanese and 
the American peoples, but since this spring there were signs of a reconcilia- 
tion. This had teen most gratifying to megand when this conference came 
into prospect, I had come to America having the point of view that 
outside of the questions of various dings, one duty of tke conference 

was to establish good-feeling between Japan and the United States. 

During the discussion of various questions, this feeling had not 
left my head for a minute. f had been most anxious lest even if we 
secured an agreement on naval limitation, the newspapers, etc.. of both 
countries would fall into severe mutual criticism and would end in 
producing an estrangement of feeling between the two peoples. My great 
anxiety had been to prevent this. if it were my duty to bear all the 
responsibility for attacks of the people concerning myself, a solution 
could be secured, but a personal solution would have no effect in harmonizing 
the feelings of the two peoples. std I had the feeling that it was 
absolutely necessary to carry through this limitation of navies. Putting 
together the foregoing views, {1 was worrying day and night in what 
way this question could be solved. it would be fortunate if he could 
assist me on this point. 


Mr. Balfour said that.as a public man of long experience, he well 


Bs 
understood the necessity for considering popular sentiment. He sympathized 
with my anxiety and perfectly understood my faelings. Still while there 


might today be room for discussion concerning the details of the American 


proposal ,»wiewed from the larger aspects of the situation it was im- 
possible not to decide on it. If I had any opinions he would exhaust 
every effort... yu. > 
...> I then said that the Mutsu was really completed. Before I left, 
all ite construction charges had been paid, captain and crew had been 
drafted and it had gone to sea. Today it had been incorporated in the 
fleet. To scrap it was a thing I could not get our people to do. The 
Mutsu must be restored..- 1°) ‘> 
.\:>: The basis of study of the American proposal is the interpretation 
of existing strength. Our experts say that there are points which © 
are unfair, but judging by newspaper discussion, 1 suppose that the 
Americans having invested several hundred million dollars in fifteen 
uncompleted ships,have considered the effect of this point on the peaple 
and have taken it into account in the existing strength. There are also 
indications that they have taken some pains not to make the British 
oppose the plan. 

The American plan can therefore hardly be considered perfect, 
but Mr. Balfour said that he himself would not listen to the specialists. 
There may be various opinions about the American plan from the point 
of view of world peace, preventing wars, stopping competitive naval 
construction, lightening the burdens of the people, etc., but, looking 
at it from a general point of view, he was of the opinion that there was 
nothing to do but to agree to it for the sake of attaining a great 
purpose. 

Without impugning their general good faith, it may be supposed 
thet the British from the standpoint of their own national defence do 
not like to see an increase of Japanese influencey and, from this element 
of consideration,do not like the sixty percent ratio to be raised nor 
the Mutsu to be restored, As the strongest argument which they can get, 
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they put pfessure on us by arguing that if we do not accept the American 
plan but support and Frocate seventy percent , the weve plan will inevitably 
break down» and with this they are confident of making us accept the 
American plan. 

It is extraordinarily hard to persist in our proposal. I am afraid 
that it will have a bad effect not confined merely to this question 
but extending also to others. I do not yet know whether the other side 
have proposed a plan for restoring the Mutsu and elimininating the 
Settsu. I shall report about this and the South Sea defonges question 
in another cablegram. 

Since the above report was drafted, I was told by Counsellor 
Saburi that Hankey'told him that Mr. Balfour had today given Mr. Hughes © 
an extremely detailed account of our interview described above. Mr. 
Hughes had shown interest in the South Sea defenges question and had 
said that he would discuss it with his colleagues of the American 


delegation, but it looked ag if it would be hard to consent concerning 


. 


the Mutau. 


Japan was quite sensitive to the American reaction to the turn of affairs. Hughes* 
é 


. 

unfavorable eception of the Japanese amendment aroused marked opposition in the press 
a 
of December 1. This led Baron Kato to deny the plan that had been announced as 
definite the day before as Japan's formal plea. He even denied that there was a dead- 
lock on naval reduction, As a consequence Japan was accused of horse trading to get 
4 

the Mutsu, aniincrease in total tonnage and a new percentage. 


After this pronunciamento Japanese stock rose slightly, though Nippon was still 


2 
thought to be seeking naval advantages to balance the end of the Anglo~Japnese alliance 


and the outcome of the Far East negotiations. Public 6pinion believed that Japan wanted 
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the Pacific fortifications limited, though Japanese papers were claiming that limitation 


of the fortifications was secondary to an accord on capital ships: 

Copers) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 136, December 2, 1921. 

Apropos of a report published in all the newspapers of November 
30 that the meeting of the committee of specialists on ‘apan's proposed 
amendment in regard to armament reduction had éaded in rupture, Hughes 
the same day in his interview with the newspaper reporters said emphatically 
that the method of reckoning in the American plan was fairy and no method 
of reckoning fairer than this could be discoveredp saying also that. 
it was impossible to understand the opinion that would exclude battle 
ships now nearing completion, and take only already completed ships 
as the present strength, 

This appeared in all newspapers of December 1 as the words of one of 
the American plenipotentiaries. As # result of this, the tone of the 
press everywhere tended to a marked opposition to the Japanese amend- 
ment proposal, and it even occasioned the appearance of articles in 
some among them which pointed out that Great Britain had accepted the 
American proposal and that it was Japan that would block the success 
of the conference. 

However, Plenipotentiary Kato told the reporters in his interview 
with them the same day and in reply te their various questions that: 
le It was not yet the time to state an opinion, for aithough 
he had received a report from the Japanese members in regard to the 
discussion of the proposed amendment, this was sti under investigation, 
2. He condidered the question of proportion and the question 
of abolition of the various Pacific island fortifications two separate 
questions. 


3. No deadlock had eccured in the question of naval reduction as 


Again, because Balfourg too, in his interview with the reporters 
the same day, said that he thought the question of naval reduction 
would be settled satisfactorilzy, the articles in the papers of the 
second, with the exception of the World, tended on the whole to be 
rather optimistic, ” 

Yet another thase is that the postponement of decision on this 
question has given birth to various imaginary ideas, and they say they 
are afraid Japan may perhaps make even greater demands for concessions 
in respect to Far Eastern questionsg,and that it is for the sake of 
bargaining that she is so reluctant to settle the naval question, 

Such conjectures as this , and the one that it is a scheme on the 

part of Japan to get the naval question connected up with the question 
of abolition of the various Pacific island fortifications, seem to he 
increasingly prevalent. 

Moreover,a thing to which we must pay heed is that even British 
cprrespondents in America are as a nate reporting unsympathetically 
on the attitude of our country regarding the naval question. 


Oppa-ee..> 
But popular opinion in Japan was growing in favor of bigger and better 


digarmamont, Tokyo was having difficulty in arousing and sustaining a demand for 
a 10-7 ratio. ‘The reasonable populace were not the arch faiends so often painted. 
When they noted that America and England were united against the idea of that proport- 
jon for Japan, they, ini greatonumbers, wished to compromise promptly for an accord. 


As a consequence the government was much worried leat the truth be known in America 


and make doubly difficult the duties of the delegates,-what could be more humorous: 
The Yoreign ffice did its best to issue favorable propaganda to maintain the cause, 
but go peace-loving were the people that even Uchida himself acknowledged that this 
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could not be effectively continued for long’ 

(Agoece- 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 129. December 7, 1921. 

In ee to the last part of heading onegof your conference cable- 
gram No. 1009 and in er the last part of your conference cable- 
gram No. 127, i am sending for your information the following summary of. 
the trend of public opinion here and the guidance of such opinion. 

It is a natural course of events that Japanese public opinion regarding 
armament reduction has, as with other foreign questions, divided itself 
into two parties, inode for and those against. We, in the spirit of 


supporting the negotiations of our plenipotentiaries, have guided both 


parties suitably. indeed it is an indisputable fact that many of our 
people fervently desire the establishment of an agreement on armament 


reduction. They naturally desire the establishement of an agreement 
for an advantageous proportion, but when it is reported that our claim for 
a seven ratio has, through Great Britain's approval of the original 


American plan, fallen into marked disfavor, they appear to desire the 
reaching of an immediate agreement through some compromise. 


However, the learned men of the national policy investigating societies, 
who demand in everything a strong national policy, and such national 
associations as 1 have frequently given you reports of before in special 
news reports, have a tendency to run to extremes in their arguments. 
Therefore, thinking it inexpedient to leave them to themselfes, we 
have directly and indirectly kept in touch with these bodies, and given 
them suitable guidance. The articles and tone of the newspapers in 
general, with the exception of the Yorozu Choho® ‘emi the Kokumin, and the 
Yamato, have shown a tendency to run rather to extremes in their adverse 


criticisms. 


Again, the special correspondents in America have been sending 


successive messages to the effect that Japan would ultimately concede. 
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As foreign correspondents, finding material for cables in these various 
newspapers, transmitted home to America the conditions as they actually 
were, we were afraid of giving the impression that the Japanese plenipotent- 
jaries were setting public opinion in their own land at naught, and were 
insisting on the seven ratio opinion contrary to the wishes of the people, 
which in itself would be a marked disadvantage to the position 6f the 
delegates. 

So from the standpoint that,at least while the Japanese representatives 


were claiming the ratio of seven, it_was necessary to have the people back 
this, or at least to let it be supposed that they were backing this, it 


came that we cooperated with the Ninistr of the vy and guided certain 


suitable Japanese newspapers and foreign correspondents. However, the 
general trend is such that it will not be possible long to control these 


artificially. 
Conditions are finally such that the measures noted in the last part 


of my conference cablegram No. 110 (Note. Note received) will not be 
taken. Nevertheless as ef late the special cables from America give out 
the report more and more that concession will be seen on Japan's part, 
the situation will make the spirit of the strong nationalist party rise _ 
correspondingly, and it would seem that activities of the militarist 
party, ex-soldier bodies, etc., also cannot hereafter be lightly regarded. 
in this connection, because the special correspondents in America 
have in regard to wafious questions sent cablegrams of an officiotis 
nature, great difficulty has been experienced in controlling the news- 
‘ papers over here. ‘he Jiji Shimpo has been particularly bad in this respect. 


f Ries 
A little of this had already leaked abroad in America, for there were rumors 


that Tokyo favored accepting the Hughes plans in despatches from across the Pacific. 


But on December 8 Kato was forced to urge instruction to break the deadlock by getting 
(Fr nt) 
i. 
a negotiable answer. (See No. 168, ibid.,Page 316) 


tee 


Viscount Taka-akira Kato, leader of the Kenseikai, opposition party to the 
government, on December 9 announced a policy of abolition of all capital ships, to 
make it even more difficult for the government to persistjin a large proportion. And 
disarmament was supposed to be the pet policy of the Sovarnuent? It was rumored 
the next day that Japan had capitualted as to ratio and was waiting only for an ad- 
Gustment on the Mutsu and an Itale-!rench agreement. 

Though most of her @ifficulties were ironed out at four Rig Yhree conferences in. 
as many days in early December, as late as January 11, 1922, Tokyo still wished to 
revise Article 19 of the na vif) treaty to leave a loophole for revision of the ratio, 
“if necessity demands,” 

At the first conference in ane Wicta hasaciacnt December 12 of Kato, Balfour and 
Hughes, the first consented to the 5-5-3 ratio if he could keep the Mutsu and get a 
promise about status quo of Pacific defenges. This whole affair is swiftly and 
secretly revealed to the home office after each meeting. Not the least interesting part 
of each message is Kato's impressions. After stating his case, Balfour's questions, 
Hughes® tactful refusals, he informs Uchida just about how much Japan can expect the 
others to concede, just what they will refuse. 

Though he fought nobly for ie Mutsu, Kato didn’t really expect he would be 
allowed to keep it. He asserted doggedly throughout that it was a completed ship, 


but he skillfully avoided minute questioning on that point. He avowed that Japan 
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would never consent to scrap the mystery ship and suggested substituting it for the 
Settsu, -the former, 35,000 tons; the latter, 21,4000tons or an increase of 3,600 tons. 
The two others, not knowing that he was bluffing, agreed to consider the change, 


provided he would keep to the 5=5=3 ratio for existing strength as well as for 
[Prod te Johor eA) 


replacement, (Because most of England's battle ship were pre-war, she was to be 
allowed to retain a larger number until replacement.) 

When Kato saw that unexpectedly his demand might be satisfied, he suggested 
generously that America might keep one of her|ships half-built and that England might 
lay a keel for another. They were unanimous, however, in saying "That er never do," 
Kato continued to bluff. Hughes adjourned the chat until the next day in order that 
he might have his experts draw up a new table of figures. So Kato wrote that 


things were breaking his way quite unexpectedly, 


( oprsce) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 215, December 13, 1921, 


‘Bvery \gent. Varx Suara 


Lf went to confer with Hughes and Balfonr at the state department 
at 4 P.M. on the twolygth and we discussed the questions of the naval 
ratios, fortifications and naval bageg in the Pacific and the Nutsu for 


1 two hours. +. -.- - 


+, .+:Hughes then asked me whether or not, if the question of the defences 
was settled, I would have any objection to the ratio and fZ replied 

that I would have no objections. Balfour then spoke of a provisional 
agreement for the maintenance of the status quo ante of the defences 

and the ratio, but Hughes cut him short, saying that there was the 


interpretation of the Mutsu question to be brought up. Both said that 


the exchange of the Mutsu for the Settsu was a new important question. 

1 repeated firmly, ever so often, the fact of the Mutsu being a completed 
ship. They did not contend strongly that it was unfinished and they 
expressed sympathy with popular sentiment. Finally, besides adopting 

the 5-5-3 ratio for replacement tonnage, it was necessary that existing 
atrength should also have the 5=5-3 ratio; that England's existing power 
and tonnage would be six but this was merely because allowance had been 
made for the many old ships! After he had said this, the discussion changed 
to the point of power, and 1 was asked to agree to making the actual - 

power in the ratio of 55-3, 

‘I asked whether, in that case, one way might not be to male exceptions 
of one new ship under construction by America and have England lay the 
keel of one, They said, according to the spirit of the American proposals, 
there was to be a discontinuance of new construction and my plan would 
antagonize world public opinion. Then I made the positive statement 
that, under no circumstances, would our nation consent to the scrapping 
of the Mutsu. | 

Hughes said that, regarding the discussion, the real fact is that 
its fundamental spirit is that of mutual nacre in reducing navies and 
because of this the scrapping of the Mutsu was desired. tts retention 
_ would give rise to discussion of new ship construction and also kindred 
questions. He repeated the aaa power, 

Balfour said that he approved OE esere ratio and also of the 
preservation of the status quo ante of the Pacific defences, and that he 
understood the point of argument was regarding the application of the 
capital ships that will be left. 

Hughes said that the retention of the’ Mutsu would not only increase 
the tonnage but also the power and because of the great effect it would 
create, all of the specialists would make a new schedule of power @n the 


5-5-3 ratio and he desired us to all meet together again tomorrow at 4PM. 
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and he also desired that strict secrecy be kept regarding the proceedings 
of the conference of three and also by the specialists, to which all 
agreed, 

1 will add my impressions. 

The purport of your instructions was to put the fortifications 
question first and the ratio question after it, but in view of the 
yarlier interviews and the situation since then the situation will 
not permit the English and American plenipotentiaries to avoid and 
postpone the question of ratio on which the interest of the press is 
centered,.and I have also felt it would be disadvantageous from the 
point of view of feeling. For these reasons I have discussed the 
questions of the ratio and the defences together at the same time. I 
ask your approval of this. 

My first thought was to settle the questions of defences and the 
ratio together at the same time and to deal with the Mutsu as a 
separate question, but Hughes did not agree, and it became a case of 
three questions under the one heading. ‘Though there was some haggling, 
as is perfectly natural, there is noigreat difficulty in regard to the 
principle of the combined question of ratio and defences, and it is to 
be expected that we will attain our wishes. 

Regarding the assertion that the Mutsu is a completed ship, I 
avoided argument on this:point throughout, acting as if it were under- 
stoodg- and only argued repeatedly against the idea that, because it 
would produce gaps in power between the navies of the three countries, 
England, America and Japan, and make a great difference in the tonnage 
of the ships actually in commission, Japan could consent to treat it as 
As a result of the discussion 1 asked whether 


an uncompleted ship. 


some solution could not be devised to help the 5-5-3 ratio without establish- 


ing an inequality between the ships of England and America actually in 


A t:) 
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commission and without increasing the tonnage. Unexpectedly it does not 


appear that my proposal will be refused. 


The naval specialists of both England and America are considering 
the question of naval construction during the naval holiday andgythere 
hava also been arguments in the press abott it and it has given rise 
to conjectures as to what will follow, but these questions are merely 
the aspirations of the specialists. Since it is counter to the fund= 
amental principles of Hughes and Balfour,it cannot be surmised that 
they will:.agree to this. If it is not an error to make this oberayation, 
on account of the inclysion of the Mutsu and in order not to cause an 
increase in the proportional power nor in the gross tonnage of the 
three countries it is thought that a considerable sacrifice will be 
necessary to preserve the proper balance in our navi power, that is 
to say, ther, ie no chance to get an agreement of the Settsu, 


I submit this for your judgment, 
Lager) 

The next morning the rumor appeared in the press that Japan would get the Mutsu for 
the Settsu. At the conference that afternoon Japan was awarded the Mutsu and England was 
promised two new super-Hoods to keep equitable distribution of the proportion. Previous 
to the great naval battle of the Kar of 1914-1918, the battle of Jutland, dreadnoughts 
were armed, armored, and designed in a theoretical, untested style. The great battle showed 
up the defects in construction, so that immediately after the war England remodeled her 
newest and fittest survifor, the Hood. Other nations took the lesson to poate ae in- 
corporated the improvements, America and Japan had completely new Hood types,- America, 


three and Japan two; but England had none, neither did France, nor Italy. 


If Japan was to have the Mutsu for the Settsu, to keep existing strength properly 


the North Dakota and the Delaware and include 
proposes to exotuge;tie Colorado and the Washington, the respective amounts 


may be said to be 313,300 tons for Japan against 525,950 tons for America 
or an approximate proportion of 5 $0 3, However, Japan haa battle cruisers 


L 
and Anerca has none, 
I answered that I understood his meaning. 


Upon this, Balfour said that England was in a difficult situation 
after the war and had not a single ship of the post-—Jutland type. They 
had the Hood, but were still making a study of the construction of new 
ships. That the present proposals, from the standpoint of England, pre- 
sented complications, as America has three of the post-Ju&land type and 
Japan two, and therefore England, to keep its proportion of strength up 
to 5-5-3,\mst build new ships. England had two ships contracted for. He 
considered that England, of necessity, must complete these two, which are 
of larger tonnage than the Mutsu and the Maryland, and scrap old ships in 
their stead, 

1 said that I desired to express sympathy for England and that, in 
reference to the English proposal, although it was outside of the scope of 
my instructions regarding acceptance, I unhesitatingly expressed agreement; 
that because of the fact the Mutsu had become a political question in Japan, 
I certainly could not agree to scrapping her on account of the instructions 
from my government, and that 1 desired to settle this question by means of 
the present American and English proposals. . 

Hughes then said that, in that case, the question, as embodied, leaves 
America 18, England 22 and Japan 10 ships. Compared with the original draft, 
as far as America and Japan are concerned, the gross: tonnage is increased 
but the question of the proportion of 5 to 3 is settled. It would be 
necessary for England to build two new ships of the post-Jutland type and 


scrap an efwal tonnage of old ships. He asked what the concrete proposal 
would be. 
Balfour said that, as the Japanese Nagato and Mutsu are completed and 
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as the two American ships are practically completed, England could not 
scrap her old ships until the completion of the new ones, Hughes:.agreed 
to this and, as my opinion was asked, I also agreed. 

Hughes asked about the tonnage of the English ships and stated that 
Americas wished the maximum to be 35,000 tons. Balfour said thet that 
meant a change in the original plans of England. if plans were made anew 
for 35,000 ton ships it would increase the economic burden and take time. 
Unquestionably England should complete the new ships of between 40,000 
and 50,000 tons and, after they are completed, should eliminate old ships of 
a corresponding tonnage. 

Hughes said, referring to England's keeping ships superior to the 
Hood class, that it was desirable to have a limit of 35,000 tons to pre- 
vent new problems coming up again in the construction of ships after the 
naval holiday. Inclusive of the Hood, England would have three Hodd= 
type ships. This would cause the limitation question to become more and 
more complicated. The limitation of tonnage of new ships to 35,000 tons, 
the consequent reduction in the number of old ships scrapped and the large 
number of proposed ships would bring to an end the increase in the numbers 
of gigantic ships. | 

Balfour then complained that the building of two new ships to offset 
the three of American and the two of Japan put England in a difficult 
position. 

Hughes cut him short by saying that, after all, it would only be a 
aifficulty for a short|space of three or four years,y and that it was the 
hope that huge ships should not be built, 

Balfour answered that if America's proposition were accepted, the 
construction 6f the new ships would be delayed a year and asked again 


if the scrapping of the old ships by England was to be just an amount 


equal to the new ships. 


Hughes said that the life of warships was twenty years. After the naval 
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holiday for ten years the question would arise regarding the construction 
of huge ships and, although he, personally, did not know what tonnage to 
place as a standard for large ships, the American ships of 35,000 tons 
would be inferior to these two powerful ships and that, for the purpose 
of simplifying the question of big ships, if it could be satisfactory 
arranged at 35,000 tons the question would become simple, with this exception , 
that it would be impossible to judge what would be proper regarding the 
allowance of 600,000 tons to Englandgafter the new ships are built. 

Balfour asked what would be the result if four old ahipa are scrapped 
in the place of two ships. 

Hughes said that if the four ships. King George, Centurion, Ajax and 


éd, ies ae 
Erin were scrapped, their tonnage amounted to 92,0009 |iNpte. ritish tons, 


$2808 or \imerican tons /96,40 J. England having comparatively old ships, 


had been allowed more tonnage,but if new ships are built the tonnage must 
be made identical. 

Balfour said that, as the calculation of tonnage presented complications, 
it was necessary to hear further from the specialists, and that he felt that 
the acceptance of the American proposals would create great difficulties 
for the English navy in that changes must be made in the specifications 
of the new ships as planned. 

Hughes said that, to preserve the just ratio in replacements after 
the holiday, an understanding should be reached. Supposing the new 
English ships to be of 45,000 tons each and the tonnage of the two ships 
to be 90,000 tons, if four:old skips of a total tonnage of 92,000 are to 
ve scrapped in place of them, the total British tonnage will amount to 
602,000g tons and ef@inst this America will have 525,000 tons. If new ships 
are built, this excess will be difficult to agree to. 


Upon this pdint it will be necessary to confer tomorrow evening, so, 


according to the desire of the English, there will be a further conference 


165 
at 4 P.M. tomorrow. 


Comment. 

As the Mutsu is completed it is not put among ships under construction, 
and theoretically it is improper to permit Great Britain and Americag 
to complete or commence new ships, but on the other hand 1 consider it a 
ratio which conforms to the facts of strength, and I think it absolutely 
necessary to include some degree of inequality. Considering it an inevitable 


necessity, I therefore finally accepted it. 1 request your approval. 
pore) 
Before word of this concession n the part of Hughes had reached Uchida ,Tokyo papers 


ran a story that the government would accept the 5-5-3 ratio and give up the Mutsu. This 
did not effect the results achieved in America, however. 

The» third day was solely doout between Hughes and Balfour with Kato refereeing and 
calling it a draw. Two proposals were put: one, for two of more than 45,000 ton super=- 
Hoods to replace four King George V types and one Repulse type (the first being a 

23,000 ton and the latter a 26,5003); the second,for two 38,000 ton super-Hoods. Plans 
for the ships in proposal No. 1 had been completed. 

After they had about agreed on the first proposal because of the trouble and expense 
involved in abandoning the plans already drawn up, they realized that they were 
atecardsie the arbitrary tonnage of 35,000 as well as the naval holiday. When it would 
come to replacement, the British would not wish smaller vessels. Balfour postponed 
his final decision. Everything was made tentative to the acceptance of France and Italy 
and Hughes voluntesred to present the case personaliy to France. 


(apecs.) 


Ss 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 2349 December 15, 1921. 
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€Very \wegent. tor guarsth. 
The conference of three on yesterday, the fourteenth, as called by Hughes, 
was held from 4 to 7230 P.M. with an hour's recess during that time. 

The principal question discussed was on the basis of the provisional 
terms that were made by the Japanese and American governments on the 
thirteenth, what whould be the British strength. Nothing was settled, 
but the attitude of the conferece was exceedingly friendly and the pro=- 
cedure was carried on in a very courteous atmosphere, 

Finally, two proposals were put, the first being to build two ships 
of a little under 50,000 tons of the super-Hood type and scrap four of 
the King George type and one of the Repulse type and the seed being 
to build two ship of 35,000 tons and scrap ote of the King George type. 
In reference to the second proposal England xavocated 38,000 tons. They - 
advocated it on the ground of the sacrifice of defensive power in ships 
of a 35,000 ton standard. Regarding the first proposal, America allowed 
the super-Hoods reluctantly on the ground that the plans had been made, 
amm. I also allowed them, and Hughes and Balfour finally agreed on the 
first proposal. 

Of course America favored the second proposal more than the first. 
Although they were the same to Japan, if England‘s contention concerning 
the 35,000 ton basisywere supported, the larger size would naturally 
be maintained in the construction of replacement ships, and America 
resisted agreeing to this point, 1 said that it would be necessary for 
me to hear the opinions of my specialists, Balfour finally made no 
decisive reply to either the first or the second proposais, 

Hughes said in conclusion that it would be necessary to enter into 
conversations with France} France required a large army, and her economic 


condition would not permit her to carry out construction of new capital 


ships at this time,so she should keep her present strength with_put scrap- 


ping a single ship, but it was desired to limit the French. strength on 
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the reasonable basis of making replaces up to her approximate present 


strength. He would proceed to confer with the French delegates, with 

the permission of both the English and Japanese delegates, by himself 
ths 

independentlyg upon this basis, end woutd also apply to the case of 


Italy. 


Upon this, Balfour saidy that yin case France persisted in not 
agreeing, timby of course, it would be difficult for England and America 
to agree, which would put Japan and America in a similar position. 


The next session of the conference is arranged for 11:30 A.M. on 


the fifteenth. a 
( apatr 
in the final chat Balfour agreed to two B5,000 Abe ant Ee Pras TOO OL MNOre san NaN 


and the scrapping of four King George V's equivalent to 96,400.American tons, leaving 
her with twenty ships of 582,050 tons as an excess of 56,200 tons and two ships over 
the United States. Hughes intended to tell France and italy that the final settlement 
was dependent on them, And that wasn't the only thing he intended to seth Ber wattle he 
was in a telling mood. He would say that now. certainly was not the time for France 
to keep harping on the necessity of national defenjo; moreover, being péowe ghé couldn't 
afford new battleships. Besides that, only a very irrational soubrette would insist 
on having such an immense army and it was about time that she see thelrror of her ways 
and begin to economize. 

All of which was very good American husband, but very bad diplomacy. Hughes forgot 
it is true he 


that America wasn’t paying the soubrette’s bills, except temporarily. 


thought it more becoming to have France make these suggestions herself, but she wes firmly 


resolved to see they were made, if she didn't. 
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And look what happened? 


Perhapsgif he had done some horse-trading like a regular diplomat, made some 
excessive demands which he could reluctantly give up to obtain what he wanted , the story 
might have had a different ending. But no, he left not a single loop-ole for the 
aGubrette to peep through and say “1°ll do zat for you, if you'll give ziz to me.“ 

He said bluntly to the effect that this is what you are entitled to as a secondary sea- 


power,-this is all you can afford anyway, take it or leave it. No wonder Balfour said 


that that was fine. How he must have chuckled to himself at Hughes' temerity! 


[opree) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 243. December 16, 1921. 
QUrgent. Vergo eesRSTe- From Plenipotentiary Kato. ’ 


the three met at the state department office at 11:30 A.M. the fifteenth. 
At this meeting an understanding among the three powers was substantially 
attained. Balfour “rst explained the difference between the American tonnage 
and English and Japanese tonnage, ers if Japanese-English tonnage spplies 
in relation to the second of yesterday's proposals ,it would be satisfactory, 
ag 35,000 tons then corresponds to 37,000 tons American tonnage. His 
reason was that,as a result of much experience in the English navy, attacks 
from the air, when attempted against powerful ships such as those new dy 
constructed and those of the future, would result in the enemy's failure 
against any ship of this kind and of that tonnage. Ships of less tonnage 
would lack defensive ability. 

Hughes said that, in case the English 35,000 tons is approved ,there will 


be the necessity of explaining it in order to avoid a misconception by the 


world at large, but thig would not be particularly hard. His greatest anxiety 


was with regard to the case of England constructing a ship of 49,000 tons 
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under proposal No. 1. If this be decided upon, its influence will be un= 
desirable and the impression of the world that England alone is constructing 
big ships will sura@ly bad. Besides, when the time comes for replacement 
ships the result will erely be that the other countries will demand big 
capital ships. Therefore, if 35,000 tong English tonnage is assented to, 

it will give a better impression. In short, in reference to the tonnage 

of 49,000, it was not merely a Japanese and American questions, but he was 
sure that it would be a bad thing for Great Britain as well. 

I said that it would be the best plan if the American tonnage of 35,000 
were decided upong and that the calculation of English and Japanese tonnage 
would surely not be the same. At this point Balfour said that, in reference 
to the changes brought about by the Mutsu question, he himself had not 
even reported the situation to the British premier and that it was very re- 
grettable that this phase of the negotiations had gotten into the press; 
that, in this case, he had determined to assume the entire responsibility 
for his decision and would agree that England shall construct two new ships 
of 35,000 British tons each and, after their completion, shall scrap four 
ships of the King George type. 

Hughes and f expressed our satisfaction and a resolution was adopted 
to inform first, the French and, subsequently, the Italian plenipotentiaries 
of the naval agreement between the three countries. 

Hughes said that, if this agreement was:: broken an eenatedhe fault 
of France and Ltaly, it would be indeed serius, and, although the two questions 
of ratio and fortifications are questions affecting the three countries only, 
with the permission of the delegates, he desired to report the settlemant 
in reference to the keeping and scrapping of capital ships to the French and 
Italian delegates and to make the proposition that this agreement was con~- 
ditional on France and Italy also establishing a reasonable agreement in 


reference to their capital ships. The other two accepted this. As it 


would be necessary for him te interview the French delegate at 2:30 and the 
VEA0 


italian delegate at 3:00 P.M., it was decided to convene the sub-committee 
on Naval ¥ffaira at 4:00 P.M. 

Hughés expressed his policy towards delegates as follows: 

After reporting the agreement which had been established between the 
three countries, he would say that, firstly, although the countries participat- 
ing in it would scrap Gix)ot their naval strength respectively, not only 
would it be unreasonable to ask that such a reduction be made by France 
and Italy but, also, it would be entirely too severe to make them scrap 
what is in existence, therefore he recognized that it would be just to except 
France and [taly from among the , participating countries. France's tonnage 
ef 175,000 and Italy's tonnage of 148,000 will all be maintained, but it 
is desirable that an understanding be arrived at regarding the construction 
of replacement ships after the naval holiday and that both countries adopt 
a ratio of 1.75 to 5-5-3, the adoption of this ratic entailing no sacrifice 
whatever by either of these countries. 

Secondly, in reference to France; ieity is not the time for France 
to bring up arguments regarding her national defence, etc., upon every 
eccasion; and, in her present economic situation, it is not a time when she 
can invest large sums of money in the cnnstruction of battleships and, also, 
it is already irrational for her to support an immense army. Besides it 
is desirable that France see that it is thought that she is in‘error in 
maintaining the first army. 

Though he thought it desirable that France herself make such proposals, 
and it is desirableto get proposals like the above from the French delegates, 
if, from considerations of national prestige and domestic conditions, this 
should be difficult, he would propose it himself. 

Balfour said that that was fine. England had the questions of air- 
craft and submarines. The former is not very difficult but it is necessary 


to get the latter considered because of there being considerable difference 


of opinion. 
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Hughes said that he was quite right. 


Atthis point adjournment was made. 


( agate 5 


No wonder too, that soubrette was horrified, said “Saare diable!", and insisted 
on keeping up with the Joneses, or in other words demanded equality 6f tonnage with 
Japan. She remembered the days when she had shared the spotlight of the seas, second 
only to the hero, Great Britain, before such upstarts as Uncle Sam and little Nippon 
dared to tread the boards at all. The press thought she might be persuaded to . 
accept a 2.7 ratio. One group of British authorities thought 1.5 was about her speed. 
Italy wanted the smallest navy consistent with adequate self-defenge and self-esteem, 
The latter required equality with France. 

. The next -G8y the soubrette was still furious and raised her demands to superior- 
ity over Japan. Her rightful place was third on the seas, she claimed. She asked a 
squadron of ten 35,000 ton battle ships of the latest design to give her a ratio of 
3.5. Theatrics and vyroteshaices Though America now had decided that Her ratio was 
to be no more than 1.75 if Uncle Sam could help it, England was more lenient and thought 


1,85 might pacify her. Both were agreed that she could not maintain ever a proportion 


of 2. 

December 17 America again offered 1.75 and learned from Paris despatéhes that the 
previous excessive demand was the bright and original idea of Admiral de Bon, It 
hadn't been ordered by his government at all! Hughes preceded then to break another 
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i le ae 


sicaspeen precedent by wiring Briand, long since returned home, over the heads 
of the French plenipotentiaries to get 2 reasonable settlement. 
On December 20 France Bere consented to accept the measly 1.75, but she 
must have bigger and better auxiliary craft as compensation. This turned out 
to be, next day, 300,000 tons or just twice the tonnage to which she was en- 
titled under the ratio. She acceded December 22, but all was notuserense yet-on-the 


naval horizon, for Clouds of status quo still obscured success. 


a 
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Part iI, ‘ 
Limitation of Armament, 
Chapter 6, 


When is an island not an island? 


In the last chapter we saw the struggle to keep the Mutsu and obtain 
actual consent to Hughes’ proposed ratios without too radical changes. The price 
of Japan's consent was an agreement on status quo of Pacific defenges. The argument 
as to what Pacific defenfios were tet maintained in status quo, came near to de- 
feating the purpose of the conference, long after everyone thought all was quite 
settled. 


A brief review of Japan's geography would not be out of place here to help - 


one uderst®84 just why status quo meant so much to her and just what insular territories 
( 


and insular possessions were involved. ‘The homeland consists of the four large main. 


islands of Honshu or Hondo, Kyushu, Shikokug and Hokkaido or Yezug and a number of 
small adjacent islands. Strangely enough the Bunge Islands or Ogasawara, though five 
hundred and twenty miles south east of the homeland,are directly under the internal 
adminstration,as are the Okinawa or Loochoo islands ,and are not considered a special 


province as are the Chishima or Kurile Islands, Karafuto or southern Sakhalin, the 


Hokoto or Pescadores, Ghosen or Koretg and Formost. 


TIAN 
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The area of the four main islands:; is respectively, Hondo,87,000 square miles; 
Kyushu, 14,000; Shikgku, 7,000; and Yezu, 30,840 square miles. In all, the present 
area of the Empire is 261,000 square miles, not quite as big as Texas. Nevertheless 
it extends from the tropics to the temperate zone, from 21 degrees 45 minutes to 
50 degrees 56 minutes north latitude and from 119 degrees 18 minutes to 156 degrees 
32 minutes east longitude. The four main islands would cover the bietance from the 
tip of lower California to northern Vancouver island, or the entire empire would extend 
out in the Pacific from San Francisco over half way to Asia. It has a coastline of 
13,000 miles flanking the coast of Asia from south China to Kamchatka and maintains 
sixty harbors open to foreign vessels. 

Besides these territories and possessions Japan has the Caroline,Mariana,g and 
Marshall islands, Germany's former possessions north of the equator. They were captured 
by Japanese naval units in October 1914 and were uenndse as mandates by the treaty of 
Versailles, June 8, 1912. These islands extend from the equator to about 22 degrees 
north latitude and from 130 degrees to 175 degrees east longitude. In the center of 
:the group lies Guam, the United States naval base. Wake, another American island 
lies slight}y, north east of their area, and the Philippine islands lie directly 
west. New Guinea is on the south. Moreover, Yap, the famous cable station, is 


south west of Guam, at about 10 degrees north latitude and 137 degrees east longitude. 


Though Tokyo did not get everything she wanted, she did get almost at once 
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her most important demand: a promise of status quo for the Phihippines and Guam, 


The tentative naval treaty announced December 15 included, besides the following: 
acceptance of the 5-5-3 ratio; a substitution of the Mutsu for the Settsu, 8:total of 
ten ships or 313, 300 tons for Japan; a substitution of the Colorado and the Washington 
for the North. Dakota and the Delaware, a total of eighteen ships or 525, 850 tons for 
America; a substitution of two new Hoods for the Thunderer, the King George V, the 
Ajax and the Centurion, a total’. of twenty ships or finally 558,950 tons for England; 
a 35,000 tong limit of construction; replacement standards of 525,000 tons each for 
America and England and 315,000 fons for Japan; the ten year naval holiday except for 
the saucietien of the american ships, (the replacement of French and Italian ships 
beginning 1927) and the building of the two British Hoods; the foregoing to be 
dependent on the acts of France and ltaly;- it included also the status quo of fort-— 
@fifications in Hongkong and other possessions in the Pacific except Hawaii, Australia, 
New Zealand, Japan proper, and, of course, the mainland of the United States and 


Canada, 


Tokyo expressed a definite desire to have things remain as they were among the 
naval bases of the Pacific on November 28 when she ordered the delegates to get a 
wording to make clear the fact that equilibrium would be maintained with the American 


fleet\* by limiting its power of concentration and maneuver in the Pacific through a 


‘ 
guarantee of reducing, or at least maintaining in status quo, the Pacific defences! 


ey) | 
(Bee above Conference No. 73, Chapter 5, page .) 


Baron Kato sought to carry out the orders of his superiors and found his first 


th. 


opportunity at wm interview with Balfour December 1 the naval experts had 
PP alee | opiawe rr, 


adjourned without reaching any agreement. After he had rehearsed the ratio questions, 


Kato introduced the subject of South bea defences, 


(oper) 


Washington-Tokyo, | o. 131. CnmeegeiiareS December 2, 1921, 





+. ++, Avoiding any direct answer to Mr. Balfour's suggestion, I ex- 


pressed myself as follows: 

Although it was a separate question from naval limitation, just 
here there was one thing the government and people wished. This was — 
the question of South Kea defences. {I explained about the Philippines, 

+t Guam, Formosa, Boto ishlnds, etc.) I said that according to press de~- 
spatches which we had been receiving previously, many articles had 
appeared in newspapers to the effect that America was carrying out a 
policy of investing great sums sake Phij\ippines and Gams conetsicting 
fortifications there, and making great naval bases. ‘The Japanese people 
interpreted these reports as an American. menace and were getting a 
peculiar impression. it was therefore hard for me to think of the 
naval armament and the South Rea defences questions separately. If, 
therefore, some understanding on the defences of the South Sea islands 
could be secured, it would be a great relief to the Japanese people. 

Mr. Balfour said that he expected a quadruple aggreement was 
possible. This should be one thing to give relief to the Japanese 
people. I said that { was also considering that point. 
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Mr. Balfour had listened to my discussion of the South Bea defences with 
extraordinary attention. He asked whether I thought fit would be an ex- 
aateon to the people concerning naval limitation if I could get 

an understanding in some form on this question. I replied that it would 
be a partial explanation. Mr. Balfour asked whether I would like to 
communicate this conversation to Mr. Hughes. I said I had no objection 
and cautioned him not to forget the matter of the Mutsu. He replied that 
he would not forget what I had said, but this was an extremely difficult 


. 


question. , «4: 


Clo ee ae ee ee NON eA 


When a tentative agreement was finally drawn up, Uchida was prompt and emphatic 


in insisting that the status quo should epply only in the Pacific islands and that 


the home territories must be excluded in advent of trouble between Japan and the 


United States. 
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Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 124 December 6, 1921. 
{yerentitenteeh | 
1. The only purpose for inserting the preamble given at the beginning 
of No.125 is to_make clear that the principal purpose of the aroun 
is to guarantees universél peace. 


2. In our cablegram No. 109 it was contemplated that this agree- 
ment would apply to territories along the Pacific coast but from your 
cablegram No. 106 it is supposed that the British and Americans attach 
importance to having it apply only to the Pacific islands as a result of 
considering that it is undesirable to include Australia and New Zeal- 
and. At the same time if the scope of the agreement extended to the 
Pacific coast,it would include the main territories of the United States 
and Japan. in connection with paragraph 2 of the proposed agreement, 
in case of any incident which might develop in the continental United 
States and which might lead to a dispute between the United States 
and Japan, the latter would be unable to press its claims to a conclusion 
and in case of a dispute about any incident in Japan proper, other 
countries could not press their claims, it is therefore necessary to 
make it clear that home territories are not includdd. To make this 
meaning clear, the wording “insular and detached overseas territories 
in the possession or under the control“ etc. , is used in No. 125, It 
could also make it clear that both American and Japanese mandated territories 
Ain the ceccesceccccce [za. Note. Possibly, region north of the} quator 


are included. 


(Note. Much garbling and obscurity under heading No. 2.) 
err. > 


Just how seient the Japanese government felt on this question is revealed in the latter 


part of the cable in which ‘fokyo gave consent to the -idelegates acdepting Hughes ratio 


( mat’ 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No, 155, December 10, 1921, 


Var 
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feerpctmtmrtes. «urgent 


Referring to your cablegrams Nos. 142 and 143 (Note. Neither received), 
in consideration of the close relation which the question of the ratio 
of the Japanese and American navies has to the question of Pacific defences 
and to the question of the quadruple agreementg and in view of the extreme 
importance of all three questions, the Japanese government has given it 
exhaustive consideration on the bajs of your cablegrams, 


We have claimed that the ratio of strength of 10 to -? was absolutely 
necessary to guarantee the safety of the national defence of Japan, but 








the: United States has persisted to the utmost in support of the Hughes 


proposelg and Great Britain also has supported it. Jit is therefore felt 


that re is ractically no prospect of carrying through this contention. 


Now therefore in the interests of the general situation and in a spirit 


of harmony, there is nothing to do. but accept the ratio proposed by the 


United States. 





It will be necessary to set up some especial appropriate plan against 
the uneasiness which will be produced: regarding our national defence by 
this actg and to devise some means of setting the minds of the people 
at ease. From this point of view, before you give our consent to the 
propesed ratio, you will make the proposal for the maintenance of the 
status quo which is given in the accompanying cablegram No. 156 and 
will make the mést extreme efforts to accomplish our object. 

As you are aware, from the time when the Washington seeenonee was 
first proposed by the United States, the Japanese government has attuched 
especial importance to this question of Pacific defencesg and our national 
public opinion has been paying close attention to it. in view of the 
spirit of the present conference which has for its principal object 
to prevent competitive armamentse and in view of the setebidvinant of 


the quadruple agreement for the purpose of maintaining permanent peace 


in the Pacific, the presentation of this question is considered natural 
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at this time. ‘hen it is desired to effect a limitation of naval power, 
it must be said to be proper to engage to maintain in status quo the 
defences ofislands which are intimately related with the operation of 
navies. Although a quadruple agreement has been made concerning the 
Pacific islands for the purpose of maintaining peace, and although a 
limitation of military force has been promised, if there is fear of 
inviting a situation of competitive building of fortifications on these 
islands by all the powers, our people cannot readily consent to thislg 
and of course there will be no way for the Washington conference to 
fulfil its original mission. Even from this point of view therefore it 


is thought that there is sufficient ground for us to claim the maintenance 
( 


of the status quo of fortifications.«.: ° 


The ye imidistries .of Japan had discussed just such a contingency before 
Kato had ever come to America. They had ordered thut Hawaii be included in the list of 
restricted territories if possible, but that was one of the first things they had to 
concede, 

Since the inclusion of the mainland would not be acceptable to other countries 
and since it would be dkcidedly unfair to apply the restrictions to Japan alone, pro- 
vision would have to be made to except this. The govenment proposed, however, to maintain 
eeatus quo in its outlying insular possessions remote from any mainland, promised no 
new military works in the futureg and gave permission to the delegates to omit the de- 
mand for the inclusion of Hawaii if the United States insisted. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 156, December 10, 1921. 


ertemretet 


re 
ent / After noting the following concerning the question of Pacific fortifications, 





1. It is proposed that Japan and the United States (Japan, Great. Britain, 
the United States and France) shall maintain the status quo of defences on 
Pacific islands remote from any mainland - “outlying insular possessions”= 
and in future shall not wake any new military works on them ( it ig intended 
not to include the mainland of each country and islands adjacent to it, nor 
any self-governing territory of Australia or New Zealand). 

2, This is principally a Japanese and American question, but if the 
United States wished to negotiate with other countries possessing islands in 
the Pacific, we have no Sb jSctkon, 

3. The dindivaton 6f the mainland of each country in the scope of this 
matter would probably not readily be accepted by other countries and of 
course it would not be fair to apply it to the mainland of Japan alone. The 
Americans may possibly claim that as there is an equality of area between 
the Philippines and the mainland of Japan, both should be treated in the 
same way, but the fate of the philippines has nothing to do directly with 
the life or death of the United States, while on the contrary an invasion 
of the mainland of Japan would threaten our national existence. As a matter 
of political values, we have every foundation for arguing that the two 
cases are not equal. 

4, With regard to Hawai, if there is strong opposition on the part of 
the United States, there is no objection to agreeing to leave it outside the 
scope of the application of this matter.-> - 


BALn) 
Aspeoh as Balfour had laid Kato's suggestions before him, Hughes wanted to include 


France, the Netherlands» and the mainland of Japan in the defence restriction. He must 


have spoken without thinking, to imagine that Japan would agree to give up her right 


of self-defence when attacked by restricting fortifications on her homeland, 
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(‘asfeun is a port on the north coast of Formosa.) 


ape : 
Washington~Tokyo, Conference No. 185, December 10,1921, 


Very Urgent. Verpmtertiiesttet Fron Kale. 


Referring to your cablegram No. 147 (Note. Not received), in my 
interview with Balfour on Thursday of last week December 1, I frankly 
expressed my hope that, since it was hard to think of the question 
of limiting naval armament apart from the question of South Kea defences, 
it might be possible to secure some etetunt ional andecstatiine about ' 
fortifications on the South Yea islands. in our interview on the 
following day, Friday, December 2, Hughes said that this question was 
not merely one between Japan and the United States but also concerned’ 
Great Britain, France and the Netherlandsy and also included the main- 
land on which I was, living (Note. Phrase perhaps garbled). Purposely 
with the intention of avoiding entanglements, I did not at that time 
inquire what plan Hughes had in mind but merely reported the idea té 
Your Excellency. 

Since then I have paid much attention to this questiong and have 
had views exchanged with British naval circles which made it clear that 
they substantially second our aspirations. I have had a summary of this 
cabled to the Yevy Ministry. 

‘the newspapers here are also continually printing various 
speculations concerning the deadlock on navy limitation and at the 
same time aus our views concerning this question of naval bases, but 
‘they do not publish extreme arguments against it. At the same ‘ther 
preparations were being made with the intention of proceeding again with 
the discussion of the question of raticg and the proposal of the American 


overnment may be interpreted as made for the purpose of mitigating the 


situation of tha deadlock on the ratio question. 


fn the first place, in the proposals drafted by the Army and Navy 
Winistries before { left, Hawai was included, but,judging by the atmoshpere 
in this country and the views of the British we observe that if we strong~ 
ly claim Hawai, we shall finally end in a disagreement. I therefore 
hope that we shall first, on the basis of the proposal of the American 


ambassador given in your cablegram, propose the maintenance of the 


status que in the PhilSippines and Guam and avoid touching upon the 


the defences of the Japanese islands, but if the United States will 


not accept this or in case Great Britain and France shall advocate to 
the utmost the maintenance of the status quo of the fortifications of 
Formosa, Ogasawara and the Amami-Oshima islands, 1 think that it would 
be to our advantage as a final proposal to secure from the United States 
the maintenance of the status quo in the defences of the Philippines 
and Guamg and at the same time to announce that Japan intends to main- 
tain the status quo in Kigrun} Bouko, Ogasawareny and, according to 
circumstances, the Amami islands. tf at the same time we can add Great 
Britain and France and secure the maintenance of the status quo at Homg 
Kong ahd at some base in French territory, and, according to circum- 
stances, at Singapore, it would be more advantageous. I am sure that 
it will be more advisable to proceed on this plan and reach some under- 
standing. 

At the next meeting L hope to setZle the question é6f the naval 
ratio and at the same time to negotiate this question...- - 


(apace? 
As Hughbe objected strenuously to the inclusion of Hawaii in the status quo group 


at the first of the four “big three” meetings December 12, Kato gave his consent to 
its exclusion. 
pore? 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 215, December 13, 1921, 
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Very urgent. Vero eres, 
stony Pirst, after I had spoken on the three questions mentioned 
above as in the outline given in my despatch No. 216, Hughes said, 
after the preliminary remark thet if Hawaii was added to the ques- 
tions of the eaualizgation of the Pacific defences, he did not de- 
sire to touch the question at all, that he had no objection to the 
preservation of the status quo ante in the Pacific defences in re- 
turn for the consent of Javan to the 5-5-3 ratio™ although the de- 
fences of Guam and the Philippines were entirely defensive and not 
such as to possess any offensive meaning, but that he was saying 
this under the premise that Japan would guard against creating 
complications with her advanced island posts. He did not indicate 
the Japanese points that he meant. 

Blelfour then said that he agreed willingly with Delegate 
Kato's views and also to the preservation of the status quo ante 
at Hongkong and that it would be the same in regard to Australia 
and New Zealand as in the case of Hawaii, that ifs they shall not 
be considered subject to the limitations. 

I expressed consent to the exclusion of Hawaiig and Hughes and 


Balfour said thet France, also, had no objection. 
(ateare } 


— In the last meeting of the "big three" December 15 Kato reminded them 


of the fortifications question and they adopted his resolution for the sub- 


committee on naval affairs. 


“ 


2QoaRer) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 243. December 16, 1921. 


Urgeht. Verp—sceret. rom Plenipotentiary Kato. 
eeeeeUpon having called the attention of the rest to the question 
of the fortifications and naval bases in the Pacific, Hughes said 
that it had been by no means forgotten. The work of drafting the 
renort to the subcommittee én news affairse(my despatch, @ con- 


ference No. RAlg)was begun. I introduced the resolution thet TIT had 


previously prepsred in reference to the cuestion of the forti ficn- 
Corr tnd Qeretimentwra nrewekod tera thie Hiroe ran 74 -. 
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Baron Kato revieswed the case for Pacific defence restriction: what had been 
actually accomplished to date December 24, He divulged that Great Britain had 


(oP? 


agreed to bind the Hongkong fortifications, but had insisted that Singapore’ be 
€ tad Ae petted mtb) 


unrestricted. ( ptain Katsuroshin Yamanashi was second to Vice-Admiral Kanji 

rao 
Kato of the delegation of naval exports.) (Hongkong is on the coast of China adjacent 
to the southern tip of Formosa. Singapore is further south at the extreme end of 
the Malay states. ) 

Note that even when the statement was prepared for public announcement both 
Hughes and Balfour had neglected to ascertain just which islands were included in 
Japan’s vague agreement. Kato knew that the day would surely come when a definite 
interpretation of ‘Japan proper™ would have to be made. It was decidedly short- 
sighted on his part to avoid winning further confidence of England and America by 
being open and straightforward about this. He should have presented his first 
concrete proposal as well. Who knows what trouble would have been avoided? 

It was an opportunity that Shidehara would never have missed if he had had his way. 
But he was not only engrossed in the problems of the Far Eastern agenda, he was 

i111 and quite unable to devote time and energy in lending his superior diplomacy 

to his associates. 


The Anglo-Saxons said that the soubrette wouldn't object to status quo, but 


they held her opinion so lightly and her defences so unimportant that they neglected 
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to mention the subject to her at all. she learned first of this agreement from the 
public annouhcement. Surely another affront? She agreed readily enough to this, 


for it was unimportant to her, but she had her revenge later. 


lope) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 281. December 24, 1921. 


f¥eryzmmeret. From Plenipotentiary Kato.? 


Referring to your cablegram No. 223, on the occasion of my interview 
with Balfour on December 1,1 spoke of the need af abolishing the fortificat~ 
ions in the Pacific or of maintaining the status quo. I then explained the 
status of Hawai, Guamg and the Philippinesg belonging to Americag and 
of the Pescadores, Formosa, Ogasawara Islands Re yinene belonging to 

a ® 
Japan. At the same time I pointed out the position of Hongkong and Sing- 
apore, belonging to Great Britain. His interest seemed very much aroused, 
and he stated that even though the abolition of fortifications would be , 
difficult, the maintenance of the status quo would be reasonable, Never= 
theless America could by no means give consent with regard to Hawai. He 
inquired also about the Loochoo islands. 

It is said that Balfour the same day told this in detail to Hughes, 
and that Hughes said he would consult on this with his two brother plenipe- 
tentiaries, 

At the conference of the three the following day, Hughes related 
what he had heard from Balfour regarding the question of Pacific fortifi- 
cations, He said it would be difficult to discuss Hawai in thisgand 
that this question concerned also Great Britain, France and Holland he 
spoke also as though the main islands of Japan were included, but eae. 
tentionally we did not go deep into the matter on that day. 

Later, ong the ninth, I had Yamanashi interview the British Rear~ 
Admiral Chadfield in regard to this question. ‘the latter understood in 


the main Japan's attitude regarding this question, but he said the United 
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States would by no means consent to including Hawai. Great Britain had 
no objection to maintaining the status quo of Hongkong, but he affirmed 
it was not desired to put a qualification af Singapore. 

At the meeting of the three on the won feth I spoke of the maintenance 
of the status quo of the Pacific fortifications, as has already been re- 
ported to you. In my declarations at that time I said: "I would like to 
obtain from you a clear understanding in regard to the principle of main- 
taining the status quo of the fortifications and naval bases in the Pacific. 
If the Pacific islands» and especially advance naval bases,such as the 
Philippines and Guam,are allowed to be fully developed, without any re- 
strictionsg into bases where the entire fleet can be concentrated and 
properly supplied, I am afraid that ..... etc.” Aside from the bearing of 
these words upon the islands of the Pacific, the Philippines, and Guam, no 
allusion was made to our islands in the Pacific. 

At that time Hughes made it cleat that if Hawai were to be included, 
he did not wish to touch on the subject at all. 

At the conference of the three on the fifteenth, in writing out the 
Hughes statement, Balfour said that Great Britain was concerned in Hongkong 
alone. The wording was not easily decided on; 

Ll had previously prepared for this question in two ways. One was 
that the fortifications and naval bases of Great Britain, America, Franceg, 
and Japan should be inserted in a concrete way; but on this occasion 1 did 
not bring this one forward, but showed the following which ultimately took 
the same wording as your cablegram: “Maintaining the status quo in regard 
to the fortifications and naval bases in the outlying insular possessions 
in the Pacific region, including Hongkong, but excluding the Hawaian islands, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the islands composing Japan proper." 

Wherefore, there has so far been no declaration at all concerning our 
islands and the application to them of the maintenance of the status quo 


tae 
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of fortifications. Nevertheless, we are now very informally arranging 
beforehand with the British and American aiuesatitske. te to details of 
“how we shall maintain the status quo. | 
In regard to heading 3 of your cablegram, at tis conference of the 
three on the tmeisetn, both Hughes and Balfour said that France would have 
no objectionslto the status quo of fortifications, but after that they did 
not consult with France. ‘The statement of the fifteenth appeared under 
these circumstances. France therefore had made nod decision regarding 
her islands. However, at the meeting of the naval armament committee, 
the French plenipotentiaries signified their approval of the provisional 
decision made by the three countries. 
in regard to heading 4 of your cablegram, at the time of the conference 
of the three, [ made no special reference to Singapore. In making the final 
settlement of the provisional agreement of the three powers, also as stated 
above, Balfour declared that it was Hongkong only, and pJudging also from 
the tenor of the Yamanashi-Chatfield interview, I considered it useless 
to say anything further, and made no counter proposal. 1 think the above 
“statement” clearly makes exception of Singapore. 
In short, I made no special promises in regard to our bases, but if 
the provisional agreement becomes an actual agreement, 1 think it would 
be to the advantage of Japan to day emphasis on national good faith and 


to effect the limitation which I recommended to you in conference cable~ 


gram No. 248. 


People were beginning to ask just what Japan was going to give up fortifiying, 


just what was meant by “Japan proper“. Hitherto Kato had been rather evasive, thinking 


that it were better to leave the term vague and not cross that bridge until he arrived 


there. Tokyo was insistent that a definite statement be made. The government's 
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definition of “Japan proper” or the homeland was the territory that came under the 
internal administration. ‘his included besides the four main islands, Ogasawara and 
the Amami-Oshima islands. The latter were the northern most group of the Loochoos. 


Moreover, no one had thought to ask about Sakhalin yet, and Japan wished it 


excluded. ‘The mandated Caroline and Marshall islands were, under the treaty of 
Versailles, to have their fortifications demolished and suppressed. Hense the govern~ 


ment wished to limit the applicability of restrictions to Formosa and the Pescadores 


alone. 
(opeee) 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 289, January 9, 1922, 
Although your view of the construction to be put:: on Japan’ proper 
in the terms of the provisional agreement on Pacific defences is that it 
will be right to give a suitable interpretation when the question comes up 
later on, not only will this mean leaving in an unsettled state a question 
which presents difficulties in our relations with Great Britain, America, 
ee but also in our domestic relations it relates to national defence and 
must be treated as a question of importance. As a matter of fact, even the 
porteower agreement is related to the gusevion of the homeland, and as such 
has succeeded in irritating public opinion. Therefore if this question is 
left to stand as it is, it will again get on the nerves of the peoples 
Accordingly, it is necessary as a preventive measure to determine the 
interpretationg and we have decided on an interpretation which will define 
as homeland such territory a8 omnes under internal administration. Thereby 
Ogasawara lsjands and AmamisOshima will naturally be called Japanese homeland 


and be outside the application of the treaty. Although Sakhalin is not 


included in the homeland,up to today no question has come up regarding it; 
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so this is also outside the application of the treaty. Likewise in the matter 


of the territgory of the South Pacific islands there are provisions in the 
mandate terms for the abolition of fortifications; therefore, no question of 
treaty applicability will arise with respect to then, in short the islands 

to be affected by the application of the agreement shall be limited to Formosa 
and the Pescadores. 

We desire to take steps along these lines, but is there any objection 
to them in the light d@ the developments at the Washington conference? 

Even in case the interpretation in the paragraph above is taken, 44 is 
under no circumstances because the Japanese government is opposed to a 
maintenance of the status quo of defences in the insular possessions. 

Accordingly our intention is to announce of our own accord, as necessity 
may demand, that we will maintain the status quo of defences. However, 
our wish is to carry out such an announcement at a time chosen by the Japanese 


Yovernment. 


Please cable your views at once. 


Ba 
OO 


Kato's mistake came back to hit him like a boomerang less than a month later. When 


the naval treaty was tentatively announced December 15, the article dealing with Pacific 


defences later known as No. 19, read as follows:- 


rs it is agreed that with respect to fortifications and naval bases in 


ae the Pacific region; including Hongkong, the status quo shall be maintained-- 
voy that is, that there shall be no increase in these fortifications and naval 
ae bases except that this restriction shall not apply to the Hawaiian island, 


a Australia, New Zealand and the islands composing Japan proper, or, of course, 


to the coasts of the United States and Canada, as toowhich the respective 


powers retain their entire freedom. -New York Fimes, December 16, 1921. 

(pote } : 

When the drafting committee was preparing the five power naval treaty for formal 
signature in January, Kato had to hold up the proceeding to see about petiele 
It had taken almost a month for the importance of the Japanese Scopes to sink in and 
when they realized the magnitude of what was being asked of them, Hughes and Balfour 
in turn did some asking. They demanded status quo for Ogasawara and Amami-Oshima, the 
first 520 miles south east of Yokohama; the second much.nearer, a little south of Kyushsw 
Both came under the internal administration ane-Henes were entitéled to exemption under 
the terms of the treaty as they stood. Yet, ae first, at Washington these islands 
were agsumed to be insular Possess sons Sew 710% a part of Japan proper and hence to be 
restricted. 

Baron Kato and his naval experts did not consider either Ogasawara or Amami-Oshima — 
sufficiently important to the national defence if Guam and the Philippines were checked, 
to refuse to limit them. They were willihg to concede these islands even though they 
were a part of the mainland, Japan proper if by so doing they could draw the claws of 
the Pacific forts. They wished to avoid promising maintenance of status quo in their 

‘ 


whole territory south of the thirtieth degree parallel, north latitude. Yet this 


concession of Ogasawara was to be considered one of the three great mistakes of the 


conference from the Japanese popular point of view. 


[ apace.) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 382, January 10, 1922. 
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The nerves of the English and Americans having recently become 
exceedingly tense in reference to the question of the defences of the 
Pacific, there is a tendency toward their doubting our attitude. ‘The 
principal point which is now at issue is the imposition upon us of a 
sveaty obligation to maintain the status quo in respect to rortifienti ons 
and naval bases on Ogasawara islands and Amami -~Oshyma. In reference to 
the question of the interpretation of the termJapan proper there is no 
argument whatever and the question is in reference to what form of declaration 
will be made about the maintenance of the atatus quo in these insular 
possessions. We are giving this point much consideration, and,if it can 
be granted, we desire merely to make a declaration about it at the same 
time that the treaty is signed. 

We consider that it will be an exceedingly difficult thing to obtain 
the agreement of the English and Americans to this, for the reason that 
they may wishto have us in the declaration go further and promise the 
maintenance of the gtatus quo in the whole of our territory south of the 
thirtieth parallel, north latitude,-and it cannot even be easily foreseen 
whether or not the mere declarationiwill be satisfactory or whether they 
will make a firm demand that provision be made to this effect in the 
treaty. 

Recently, in company with the progress of the studies of this 
question made by the specialists of all the interested countries, all the 
countries have taken notice of the fact that, by this agreement they 
will be subjected, unexpectedly, to great restraint and have found out 
also that there are greut complications of the interests bf all countries 
in reference to this question. New amendments to a part of the agreement 
at once bring about the same necessity for the whole. Under these 
circumstances it is not possible simply to stand up for our own advantage 
only and to ignore the sacrifices of all the countries and we are labor~ 


ing day and night for whatever satisfactory settlement may be gained. 


Finally, if there is not a compromise effected to the extent of an 
amendment provideng for an annex to ths treaty to the effect that the 
status quo will be maintained in our territory south of the thirtieth 
parallel, north latitude, it is feared not only that the agreement will 
be éneffective,but also that a bad influence upon the entire question 
of defences will result. As yet, it is impossible to make a forecast, 
en thy spur of the moment, in regard to the future changes in these 
questions, but although this is only my personal opinion, I present it for 
your consideration. it. is intended that the questions of Migration of 
armaments shall be brought to a close during this weekg and it is therefore 
requested that you bear in mind the fact that there will be no time to 
ask for your instructions on each individual itemg and if you have 


opinions in regard to the above, I request that you send them by cable 
as soon as possible. 


(Apote) 


General Kuneshige Tanaka, head of the army advisers to the Japanese delegates, 
had got the jump on Kato and complained about the British and American demand to his 


c 
boss, the Shief of Ytaff General XY. tyeltera: As a consequence Ugnida advised Kato not 
er ak te fothons Dae hb Bs 


to Sllow any changes. "Gee. belo, (age ; Y A +h -) 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 300, January ll, 1922. 


RUrgent.¢ . 
According to cablegram No. A 42 from General Tanaka to the iinistry of 


‘ar, regulations concerning the fortifications question have been drawn up 
by the British and Americans and it appears that Great Britain wishes to limit 
the reatriction zone to north of the equator. This agreement in the first 
place is based on a Japanese proposal and we attach great importance to it. 
It would therefore be very difficult for us to approve various further changes 
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being made in it. 


We think that the substance of this agreement should be kept as it was 
published, and the policy of the Japanese Kovernment is to interpret its 
application as explained in our cablegram No. 289. You will therefore make 
every effort that no changes. be made in the agreement. 

On January 7 the English had presented a proposal to define the limits of: 
applicability of status quo territory to that included within the parallelogram formed 
by the equator and thirty degrees north latitude and 110 and 180 degrees east iets: 
as one of tiivsy presented by America, England and Yapan for drafts of the article 
Plenipotentiary Kato in great detail analyzed the moves that led the British and Americans 
to oppose the article as originally announced and added his opinions and advice as to 
the proper response, 

He realized that a simple declaration of desistance from fortifying Ogasawara and 
Amami-Oshima would not be sufficietly binding to satisfy the British. 1t had been an- 
other case of haste making waste. All three countries had been so eager to announce 
some sort of accord to allay pulic opinion on December 15 that both Balfour and Hughes 
over-looked important points. Balfour heedlessly, without due thought, agreed ag to 
the eghiicabinity to the whole Pacific only to find, on secondthought, that all the 


British possessions in the South Pacific were included as well, 


The sgoubrette was the first to realize that some other important exceptions would 


have to be made and asked to have Indo-China excluded. Kato replied that if that were 


with alacrity. When things appeared at loggerheads, Kato moved that France and Italy be 
excluded altogether from the applicability of the treaty to simplify the final settle- 
ment. Though this was agreed, it did not quiet the suspicions of the English de- 
legation. They insisted upon the Sie of Ogasawara and pidureehiue ee gave the 
Japanese delegates to believe that the whole treaty would fall through, that all 


restrictions would have to be abandoned , unless these islands were included even though 


they were a part of Japan proper. 


Lord Arthur Hamilton Lee, first lord of the admiralty, states that he would never be 
able to explain this to parliament if it were not done,- even though aoe restriction 
idea was Japanese in the first place: He was plain-spoken in his distrust of their good 
intentions, in spite of the fact that Daron Kato stated that there were no works on 
Amami-Oshima and construction had been ordered stopped on the newly projected forts at 
Ogasawara. i1f Japan proper had been defined on December 15, this suspicion would never 
have arisen. Though Kato pointed out that the British proposal would leave loopholes 
to endanger Japan's national defence by permitting the fortification of the Aleutian 
archipelago, the British would not hear: of including the area of the entire Pacific. 
The problem was referred to theV’big three" for solution, but the British and 
Americans continued to unite privately against Nippon to the latter’s great alarm. 
Roosevelt called on Kanji KatogPlenipotentiary Kato had Balfour to dinner. Balfour 


,and Hankey called on Plenipoteniary Kato. Still no agreement was reached. The British 
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naval experts had been cherishing the hope of building new forts in Australia and New Guinea 


Kato granted this, even granted the inclusion of Ogasawara and Amami-Oshima, but he 
feared what the folks at home would say when they learned that the whole Pacific was: 
not to be included as originally announced. 

When the "big three" met on January 10, Balfour and Hughes kept silent, putting 
Kato on the defensive, He stressed that changes in the article would complicate 
domestic policy and hoped that they might be cared for in a simple declaration to 
that effect outside the treaty. Hughes at first consented to an exchange of notes 
and admitted that the suddenness of the original announcement had resulted in an 
obscure and indefinite text. Balfour reiterated that it was indistinct, slipshod 
and indeterminate. He blamed Hughes for his haste in adopting it. It certainly 
neededto be revised for the final treaty and no amount of explanatory notes would 
be satisfactory. Only quotation of definite latitude and longitude would do. 

Kato for some reason or other was very much averse to defining Japan proper 
in treaty form. Yet even he saw the ridiculousness of insisting on the necessity 
of maintaining status quo in the Pacificpouth of the equator as a protection from 
foreign menace to Japan, His naval experts wished the parallelogram to be 
narrowed from the 180 to the 150 meridian in order to omit the mandated territories 
already limited under the treaty of Versailles. Theirs was the forlorn hope that. 


should the League break up, they would be at liberty to fortify. Kato thought 


Uncle Sam too shrewd, however, +o allow them to get away with this Loop-hole safely, 


He urged the government to accept the British proposal, for under it they 
would be at liberty to work their will with Korea, its adjacent islands and the 
Kuriles, besides obtaining the two most important requisites, the Philippines and 


Guam. Anything to prevent the omission of griteas gPontiroty. 


(et nT. ts fotlord able) . 
(‘the drafting committee of naval and legal specialists consisted of the 


following representatives from the five countries: 


America: 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, assistant secretary of the navy. 
Admiral Robert E. Coontz, chief of naval operations. 
Captain William V. Pratt. 
Dr. Fred K. Nielsen, solicitor of the Repartment of state. 


on Dr. George ~. Wilson, Harvard, 


= 
a 


~ 


England: 
Rear-admiral Sir A. E. M. Chatfield, assistant chief of admiralty staff. 
Sir John Jordon, {(?) of the foreign office section, 
Captain B. E. Domville, (?) director of plans, 

H. W. Malkin (1!) of the foreign office section. 
F. Ashbon-Watkin (1) of the foretign office section . 

France: 

Admiral Ferdinand de Bon, naval expert. 
M. Kammerer, political expert. 

‘ M. Duchesne, émerd on colonial affairs, 
Admiral Froche. 

Italy: 

Vice-admiral acton, chief of staff. 


Commander Ragadeo » 


Dr. Pogliano 
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Japan: 


Vice-Admiral Kanji Kato, head of naval axpartes 

Dr. Sakutaro Tate, Special appointee of foreign office, 
Captain Y. Uyeda, naval aide at Washington embassy 

Dr. Yotaro Sugimura, secretary of the foreign office. 


Kiuokawa, unidentified. ) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 393, January 11, 1922. 

Very Yrgent. 

On the afternoon of January 10 a meeting was held of the chief plenipotent- 
laries of the five countries. Besides discussing the draft of the treaty 

text on limitation of armament, there was discussion also of the question 
of Pacific defences prescribed in article Meet the treaty. Arguments of 
one kind and another were advanced one after the other, but no points of 
agreement could be found between the British and American claims and our 
interpretation. Consequently we were obliged to promise to esdatentine our 
attitude after getting fresh instructions from home. The meeting then 
dispersed. 

We are reporting to you below the latest developments in this question, 
at the same time giving our humble opinion as to counter-measures. We await 
your return instructions. 

In regard to this question it was decided by the law specialists’ on 
January 7 in an informal preliminary meeting for drafting the treaty text 
(Drs. Tachi, fzh. Note,Possibly,Tate) and Sugimura represented us) that it 
was best to obtain the decision of the plenipotentiary council with respect 
to it, for the reason that the substance of the provisions had as yet not 
been fully determined. Mr. Hughes, however, decided that for the purpose 
of forming a basis for discussion by the plenipotentiaries, an original draft 


should be drawn up by a joint drafting committee domposed of naval and legal 
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This meeting was held the afternoon of the same day. (There were pre- 
sent from Japan; Vice-Admiral Kato, Dr. Tachi, Veda, Kiyokawa, Uyeda, Sugimura; 
from America: Rogsevelt, Admiral Coontz, Rear-Admiral Pratt, and Drs. Wiagson 
and Nielsgn; from Great Britet®P toar-Adniral Chatfield, Dr...s.kin, Admiral 
Dundoyle and others (Probably, Domville) ; from Franc vico-Admiral de Bon, 
-. Kammerer, Piesss Chief Duchesne , Admiral Froche, and others; from Italyg() 
Vice-Admiral Acton, Commander Ragadeo, and Dr. Pariano (Note. Poglianot)!) 
Treaty drafts with respect to this question were submitted by Japan, Great 
Britain and America respectively. 

Of these three proposals, the British proposal as given in my 
accompanying conference No, 394 cabde, limits its applicability to between 
the equator and 30 degrees north latitude and the 180 and 110 meridians 
east longitude. It forbids the further addition of naval bases and forti- 
fications within this area, and provides that the principle of the main- 
tenance of the status quo shall apply to those which now exist. 

The American proposal relating to this {see accompanying conference 
No. 395) and the Japanese proposal (see accompanying conference cablegram 
No. 396)are supposed to take in a general way as their basis the text ang-~ 

mounced by the secretary of state (see my cablegram No. 240 (Note. Wrong 


number),). 

The primary object of the British in having this article apply solely 
to a special area of the Pacificg is not only to make us merely actually 
and voluntarily carry out this provision with respect to desistance from 
fortifying Ogasawara and Amami-Oshima, tut through recognition of this 
article in its relation to such desistance to shoulder us with a national 
responsibility. When this agreement was previously made between the Japanese, 
British and American plenipotentiaries, the situation, @rom a regard for 


the trend of public opinion, demanded hasty settlement and publication. On 


that account Mr, Balfour inadvertently recognized the applicability of 
this agreement to the entire Pacific. Later on, however, the British 
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specialists and others were greatly dismayed on finding that all the vast 


British possessions in the South Pacific were included in the scope of 

the application of the treaty, and set about to find a way autof this 
burdensome obligation. This we think is how the British came to make this 
proposal, 

The discussion began by the French proposing that Indo-China be placed 
outside the scope of the application of the treaty. We said,if that were 
to be the case, then it would be necessary to add a provision making ex- 
ception also with respect to Korea. ‘fhe reply was that unless there 
were something in this unforeseen by Yrance, consent would not necessarily 
be withheldg (as to excepting Korea), 

As there seemed no indication that the proposal would be readily with- 
drawn, we took the floor again. and described how the conference had pro- 
gressed from its beginning when it comprised only Japan, Great Britain, 
and America. It would be difficult to add France now, but we suggested that 
it would be fair to have the treaty draft amended so as to be applicable 
only to Japan, Great Britain, and Americag and not binding on France and 
Italy. Consent was finally given to this. 

Then Lord Lee made the claim to Kato that it would be a great injustice 
if Japan, in spite of Great Britain’s formal promise to maintain the status 
quo of defences at Hongkong as her treaty obligation, did not, for the sole 
reason that Ogasawara and Amami-Oshima were included in Japan proper, 
assume some definite treaty obligation with respect to desistence from 
tortifying these islands. He really had no confidence and he was utterly 
at a loss as to how he on his return home would ever explain this point 
before the British parliament. He wished it by all means recognized in 
an express provision that the agreement was binding with respect to the 
above two islands. 

Kato repeated his explanation that in Amami-Oshima even in the present 


day there were nelfortifications. in the island of Ogasawara work had only 
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been begun recently, but orders had already been given for its discontinuance. 
Japan had absolutely no desire to attempt to fortify these two islands even 
at a future time. 

Lord Lee said bluntly that to be sure Japan's present cabinet wished. 
to desist from making fortifications, but a guarantee certainly could not 
be given today as to whether or not future cabinets Sala ehesenve per- 
petually the same policy. As a matter of fact one realky could not help 
feeling uheasy, when, while the British had felt sure from the outset that 
both these islands were restricted by this agreement,the claim was made now 
that these islands were not subject to treaty obligation, basing the claim 
on the acceptance of the words "Japan proper" as used temporarily in the 
meeting of the three chief plenipotentiaries on December 15 and used then 
under the necessity of having the agreement drawn up promptly. If such 
were the case, the spiritual Vafus-.of the agreement would be well-nigh 
nullified. 

Kato then explained what our real motive was, and at the same time he 
stated again that if this were compared with the way Hawai was ordinarily 
taken as American mailand, there was no reason at all to be suspicious 
even if the above-mentioned islands were considered Japan proper, He 
said it was decided without the slightest doubt in the meeting of the 
three chief plenipotentiaries that as the heat of discussion rose too 
high without getting any results at all, this matter should be carried 
over into the question of demarcation of the Pacific and that the decision 
made then should be applied to the entire area of the Pacific. ‘The fact 
thut the coast of Australia and New Zealand, also of America: and Canada, 
were excluded from the application of this agreement was proof in evidence 
that this agreement was applied to the entire Pacific. To limit ite scope 


now in spite of this fact was something which could not be yielded, - looked 
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at from whatever point. 1f the British proposal were acted on, America could 
easily carry out the fortifiying of the Aleutian Archipelagoy and this 
again would occasion a grave menace to our national defenge. 

Lord Lee insisted stubbornly on his proposal and the atmosphere of 
the conference became worse minute by minute, amt accordingly we suggested 
that the question be transfered to the conference of the three leading 
plenipotentiaries, 

The discussion finally ended thus, but the British delegates, in spite 
of the discussion having ended, continued in intent private conversation 
with the American delegates, thus creating a serious situation. 

As a result of such discussion of the question, the Americans also 
seemed to become aware finally of the importance of what was involved. On 
the following day, the eign? Roosevelt called on Vice-Admiral Kato and 
recommended that something or other be done to settle this question satis- 
factorily, and at the same time even spoke as though he sympathized with 
the British proposal in regard to the question bf demarcation of areas in 


the Pacific that were to ve fortified. 


Kato said emphatically that there was no reason at. all for this, and 
we 
at the same time showed him that,were acting in good faith and hoped at this 
time there would be no unnecessary misunderstandings. 


Roosevelt went away with the appearance of having understood sufficiently. 
Since the situation had come to be a very anxious one as a result of 
the atrengthening of various suspicions and conjectures of this sort on 
the part of the British and Americans with respect to our attitude on this 
question, Plenipotentiary Kato took occasion to tell Balfour at a dinner 
on the eighth, to which he had invited the latter, that he earnestly hoped 
there would be no misunderstandings. 
On the ninth, Balfour called on this plenipotentiary and began talking 


at once on this subject. First he explained that there was reason for the 
British naval experts cherishing the hope that the scope of the application 
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of this agreement would be defined. At the same time, they wished in the 
future to make fortifications in Australia and New Guinea, and on that 
account had stated that they wished to have exception made of these. 

Plenipotentiary Kato replied that the officially announced draft of 
December 15 had already been reported at that time to the Japanese govern- 
mont » and the government had publicily explained this to the representatives 
of our diet. Because of these circumstances Japanese public opinion had 
come to believe that this agreement as a general principle was to-be 
applied to the entire area of the Pacific. A very dangerous situation in 
our .domestic affairs would be brought on if, regardless of this, any such 
thing were done as to cut this treaty dow now to north of the equator 
and to limited areas. He wished this point particularly understood. 

However, Kato said he himself had no objection, in the matter of 
making exception of New Guinea alone, to making that exception under the 
interpretation that it constituted a part of Australia; likewise he stated 
that he had not the slightest objection even to specifying formally, in 
an express provision, the exception of Ogasawara and Amami~Oshime, 

Mr. Balfour understood fully and thanked us for our goodwill. {Hankey 
who accompanied him appeared to be in a somewhat uneasy frame of mind)» 
Balfour departed saying he intetided to proceed to take the matter up with 
the Americans, 

In the meeting of the chief plenipotentiaries on the tenth, the question 
of Pacific defences was finally taken up for discussion, but the British 
"and Americans both kept silent , not saying a word. 

Kato of necessity then took tne floor and said he heard there was a 


tendency for suspicions to creep in regarding the scope of the application 


of the agreement as to defences. So far as Japan wis concerned there were 


no differences of opinion whatever regarding the agreements mide between 


himself, Mr, Hughesg and Mr. Balfour. ‘That was to say, the application of 
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the maintenance of the status quo would of course be accepted. ‘There 
was not the slightest objection even to an official declaration to this 
effect. However, any move such as a change just now in the provisions of 
the announced text would create difficulty in our domestic policy, so, 
if they could, he hoped they would announce it in the form of a @ed¢laration, 
Furthermore, there was no objection to giving international and formal 
validity to this declaration. (We for our part had in readiness a declaration 
practically identical in form to the declaration relating to the restriction 
and treatment of laborers going to the United States of America which was 
published at the same time that the Japanese American treaty of commerce 
and navigation of 1911 was signed 

Hughes, seeming to have some misunderstanding in regard to the declaration 
form, said it would be better to have instead an exchange of notes. He had 
not been noticed originally tc have been particularly opposed to our attitude, 
but he said that as the discussion progressed vurious questions had presented 
The announcement of December 15 had been drafted rather suddenly 


themselves. 


and its meaning was in fact somewhat obscure. In order to make clear the 
limit of its application, it was absolutely necessary to show it in terms 
of latitude and longitude. He suggested that the Japanese had not vnvanded 
to pyt this agreement in the treaty as the final text, but merely to submit 
it to the specialists. 

I replied that it was my intention to have the wording of this agree~ 
ment as it stQod inserted in the treaty and to take the above described 
measures to interpret it. 

Balfour said that the meaning of the announcement was not clear. 
it was unnecessary at the present time to repeat the fact that Hughes had 
sapted it hastily, etc. In spite of the fact that the principal purpose 
of this agreement was to make a provision concerning the Pacific islands, 
the word islands actually did not occur in it. This showed how slipshod 
It was really hard to understand the real motive 


and indeterminate it was. 
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of the Japanese in wishing to have sosdlipshod a provision inserted in the 


text of the treaty. 

f said that I did not feel that the text of the announcement was 
necessarily defective. If it made clear to what islands belonging to Japan 
the maintenance of the status quo was to apply, I thought that it was 
satisfactory. In the matter of form, I had not the slightest objection 
to an exchange of mermorandums. I hoped that the discussion of practical 
steps would be continued. 

Hughes and Balfour, however, did not change their attitude. Hughes 
said tliat the Japanese apparently wished to put this general provision 
in the treaty and to provide for details by memorandums. Spreuding over on 
two sheets of paper what could be put on one would be a useless bother 
serving no purpose. He asked whether it was the intention net to publish 
the declaration or the memorandums. tf said that this was by no means 
the case. Balfour said that however many words were used, he was quite 
unable te understand the intentions of the Japanese. 

I said that when we now come to defining the meaning of the phrase 
“islands composing Japan proper", it is the same whether we put them in 
the treaty or whether we put their meaning in a declaration or memorandum, 
but the treaty is a very undesirable form and we by all means wish to 
avoid it. 

Hughes and Balfour sp6ke alternately to the following effect. 


While this conference was discussing the 5-5-3 ratio question, the 


fortifications question was raised by Japan. At that time the British and 


Americans,in order to lessen the menace which Japan felt from them, with 
hardship assented to this agreement. If therefore this agreement achieved 
its purpose of assuring the tranquility of Japan which had proposed it, 


it must be said that Japan's purpose was fully realized. It was then not 


easy to ignore the incompleteness of the text of the announcement and on 
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the contrary to insert it in the treaty. They thought that it was a better 
policy to define the limits of the application of the treaty by latitude 
and longitude. 

I said that if the British and Americans had any draft in reference 
to this, I had no objection to considering it. Balfour brought out the 
chart which he had shown me the previous day and repeated with emphasis 
the same ideas which Hughes had expressed. Japan had secured an assurance 
of tranquility with respect to its national defence, What necessary reason 
wag there for her to go on to demand an extension of the application of this 
agreement to regions which had no immediate relations with her? As long 
as there was no modification in the essential nature of this agreement. which 
Japan had secured as the sole compensaticn for accepting the 5-5=3 ratio, 
was there any reason for her to oppose the British proposal? 

Hughes seconded Balfour's remarks and insistently urged me to respond 
- favorably, but I said that it was impossible for me to accept of my ow 
discretion anything beyond an exchange of nemogasitene or the publication 
of a declaration, However,I would not definitely say"yesort no" until I 


had asked my Yovernment for instructions about changing the provisions of 
the announcement. 

They said in that case they wished would arrange to ask for instructions, 
I necessarily agreed to this and the meeting closed. | 

In this fortications question, I think that Japan*s principal con- 
tenticn about (ec. Yote. Possibly, not defining in treaty form] Japan 
proper is fair. Our specialists say that the British proposal for tthe 180 
Meridian as the line of demarcation is merely imposing an additional limitation 
on the limitation which already applies to our mandated territories and is 
therefore meaningless. and that. the 150 Meridian would therefore be better. 
They say that the British would probably not object to this. This seems 


reasonable but ,if the League of Nations should break up in the future, we 


would again be at liberty to fortify these islands and therefore there is 
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with favor. This is just by way of a reminder. 

This question has now become complicated and our position has fallen 
into difficulties which it was practically impossivle to forecast and which 
are a matter of inexpressible concern to me. When we come, however, to 
deciding our attitude concerning this question, I think that it is necessary 
by all means to judge the situation calmly and to make clear the advantages 
and disadvantages involved in it. 

The British and Americans now ignore and disregard the announcement 
of December 15, In the light of reason we cannot over_look the injustice 
of their attitude, andjas it will uselessly arousé&our national feeling 
and make the position of the Novernment difficult, it is not merely a 
question of morality and texts but even considered from the point of view 
of policy there are numberless important reasons why we should not inmediate- 
ly give our consent at the present time to the British and American proposal, 
Still when we look at the other side, the only basis = can take with respect 
to the British and American contentions is the announcement of December 15 
which the other side characterizes as: slipshod, and,when I recall the 
circumstances of the time when the announcement was drafted, 1 recognize 
that it was inevitably imperfect. However long we continue debate on the 
basis of the amouncement,we shall not get the consent of the other side. 

Now if the question of the Pacific fortifications be considered from 
the point of view of their connection with our national defence,it is a 
significant and important question, but when we try to make it apply even 
to. the islands of the South Pacific which have only a slight military 
bearing on us, it must be said that however valid it may be as a political 
argument, its value as a practical question of national defence is little. 
What is more, if no agreement is made about Pacific fortifications, it 
will be a hard blow to ‘us,but the British and Americans would feel no 
particular concern about it. 
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if I may state my opinion frankly, 1 am convinced that if we should 
now approve the British proposal as it stands, there would be no reason to 
feel that our anxiety about national defence was increased. In the text 
of the announcement there was some doubt about the interpretations and, as 
Korea and the adjacent islands and the Kurile islands are places entirely 
outside the sphere of application of this agreement, it is quite impossible 
te interpret this British proposal as giving us only disadvantages. 

We fear that if we adopt an attitude of the utmost opposition against 
the British proposals, we may make the British suspect that we have some 
ambition in respect to places south of the equator. The result of adopting 
the British proposal would be to place the Loo¥hco islands, for example, 
within the sphere of the maintenance of the status quo and for a long time 
in the future we could not fortify thef,but as long as Formosa and Amami~ 
Oshima are included in that sphere, a demand on our part for the special 
exclusion of these islands which lie between them would only uselossly 
invite suspicion on the part of the British and Americans without accomplish- 
ing any result. ed if this treaty is made,we feel that it will 
not be necessary to fortify the Loo@hoo islands. 

In short, if we now yield and accept the British proposal, there will 
be no great harm done us in respect of national defenge. The British pro- 
posal in fact has large resemblances with and small differences from the 
studies which we have formerly made with respect to Pacific fortifications. 
In view of the course of the conference during the past few days, I think 
that there is not prospect whatever of carrying through our contentions, If 
we persist: in our demands we hall inevitably produce a difficult situation 
and with small advantage towards Great Britain and the United States,the 
fortifications question will finally end in a rupture. Japan alone would 
feel the disadvantages which this situation would produce. Therefore, considering 


our wider interests I think that there ig nothing to do but patiently to 


agree to the British proposal. 


Ane 
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This delegation understands very fully the greatness of the extent 
of this concession and that it will place the government in a very difficult 
position, which it regrets inexpressibly, but it is our firm belief that 
as long as we, through this treaty, impose an obligation to maintain 
the status quo in the wide-spread Fhilippines:and in Guam, whatever may be 
the theoretical merits of the case, in practice what we get is sufficient 
to offset what we lose. 

When you have arrived at your judgment in regard to the above circumstances, 
in view of the situation at home and abroad .we hope that we will be given 
dgscretion. The whole armament limitation question is ready to be concluded 
awaiting instructions from you and we therefore very urgently desire in- 
structions. 

(pore) 

After the British parallelogram proposal came out in the press, January 12, 1922, 
rumor had it that it was to permit America to buy and fortify the Galapagos islands near the 
Panama Canal and to permit the British to arm the strait between Australia and New Guinea, 
The last of these was correct, but the first, as we have seen had not yet occurred to Hughes. 

° 
At least he made no mention of it in any discussions that we have overheard. As we see 7 
~~ eeee 

later, the Panama Canal and its viceissitudes had slipped his mind completely. 

The story continued in the press for several days. January 18 they said Japan 

$s 

objected to the British plan because it included the Bonin a tenia or Ogasawara and the 
Nansei islands which were part of the Loochoos. Two days later according to report, the 


Japanese experts in America consented to maintain status quo in the two disputed island groups, 


but Tokyo opposed it. Tokyo was said to offer in return her own parallelogram of a large 
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square on both side of the 180 degree meridian and on both sides of the equator. \ 


._. Singapore, Australia, and New Zealand were definitely excepted from the agreement on 


January 17, But it was not until January 24 that everyone agree to specify the places 


to 
not ,be further fortified. 


After mich cabling back and forth and many conferences, it resulted finally in the 
British drawing up their paragraph and the Americans theirs. Balfour was particularly 
ancien 26 provide for the omaission of New Guinea and its adjacent islands as well as 
Singapore. The local constituents were playing havoc with idea of changing the announced 
agreement and making things uncomfortably warm for the Japanese government. Consequently 

Uchida had again and again begged Kato to get the English sa Americans to reconsider 


their demands, all to no avail. Japan was surprised and pained? Kato feared for the 


good will toward England. Balfour was firm. 


lay heal 4 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 508. 


Vers ontictembiot. 
——— Radia Vativenpt. 


© From Plenipotentiary Kato. 


January 23, 1922. 


At 6 P.M. on the twenty-second I had an intetesew with Balfour, The latter 
opened the conversation by saying that Hughes had informed him that morning of 
the details of the fortifications question, and had told him that the Japanese 
government had been put in an awkward position and was in difficulties about 
this question. There appeared to be more or less misapprehension about the 


circumstances of the introduction of the British proposal. The fortifications 


SAN 
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question had come up during the discussion of the ratio question. He had 
wished to meet the wishes of Japan and there was by no means af a great differ-= 
ence. It was a matter 6f extreme regret to him that such complications had 
arisen. 

I replied that in view of what he had said I would not repeat what I had 
said to Hughes. There shold be ne further misapprehension about the motives 
of the presentation of the British proposal, and if there might be any among 
the Japanese people we should work to remove it in future. The British pro- 
posal was a great change from what had been published at the time of the 
announcement and this had greatly hurt the feelings of our people and caused 
populer excitement, The people and especially important political figures, 
etc. were taking an attitude of strong opposition to the British proposal . 
and the Wovernment was concerned lest the excitement of popular opinion 
might have a bad effect on relations with Great Britain. I felt the same 
anxiety. The government was thus in a very difficult position and I wished 
him thoroughly to understand the circumstances. 

Balfour apologetically repeated what he had gaid before. 

I said that the views of the Japanese government were those which I have 
described abovegand that under these circumstances I wished to trouble him 
to consider the solution of this question. I showed him the proposal in 
your cablegram. 

Balfour said that as Hughes would probably discuss matters concerning 
the United States he would express an opinion only concerning paragraph 2 
which concerned Great Britain, He proposed the amendment. which I send in 


cablegram No. 503. 


After looking it over, I asked what was the meaning of the phrase “its : \ 
; Fel nee. e 6 


territories". Balfour replied that it did not mean the ....amandated terri ories, 
but its principal purpose was to exclude New Guinea and the islands adjacent 


to it. The word “territories” was used in the Australian constitution and 
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they hoped: that it would be used here. The references to the one hundredth 
meridian appeared superfluous as it was already clear from our draft, but it 
might give rise to a question as to whether Singapore was included and this 
he wished to prevent. 

I replied that I had no objection go far as concerned this. 

Balfour had a worried attitude and explained these two points in a rather 
supplicating way. Finally he asked whether since the conference was close to 
its conclusion, it would not be possible to decide this question as soon as 
possible and to accept this proposalg I replied that it was formally necessary 
to ask instructions of my Xovernment. 

As I have not yet had another interview with Hughes ,I do not yet know 
the attitude of the United States, but regardless of this I hope that you will 
even against your will accept the text proposed by the British and I wish to 
trouble you to send me instructions at once so far as concerns this British 
text. 

(Appendix). 

In making our draft we have been eager to use the words “Japan proper” 
and have been at great pains to do it but could find nooclever way. If we 
should wish at all costs to use these words, it would react to producé 
difficult questions. We. wish to enton you that this was the reason that 
we did not use these words in carrying out the instructions of your cablegram, 


QALY 
(peas six weeks after the first announced draft of Article MB, Hughes made some 


important reservations that he admittedly overlooked on December 15, 1921: 1. He 
specified the status que to he thacfot the day on which the treaty was to be signed. 
2. He added that status quo should apply to future acquisitions. 3. He wanted the 


Panama Canal zone and Alaska excepted from the reatrictions, confessing that they 


had been omitted by oversight. 4. He wished Okinawa, on the Loochoos, large island 


south of Amami-Oshima to be added to the islands Japan intesédi to maintain in 


statug quo and refused to reconsider though Kato foresaw clouds of trouble at home. 


lapere) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 510, January 23, 1922, 


Referring to our cablegram No, 499, I called upon Hughes at 6 P.M., January 
23. As a counter proposal to the proposal given in our cablegram No. 500 he 
presented the proposal given in cablegram Nos 511. He gave the following 
explanation: 

1. The American proposal substantially respected the principle and 4 
spirit of the Japanese proposal and endeavored to maintain them as far as 
possible. 

2. in order to make precise the meaning of maintenance of the status 
quo, it clearly fvecified the maintenance of the status quo on the day of the 
signing of the treaty. 

3. The reason for the form of paragraphs Nos. 1 and 3 was that the 
Japanese proposal ghve the feeling that a general restriction was imposed on 
the islands of the British Empire and the United States in the Pacific while 
on the other hand the impression was produced that Japan would maintain the 
status quo only on four islands, but by making the form the same as for the 
British Empire and the United States the new plan would not give the general — 
public and especially senators, etc. the first sight impression of unfair- 
ness. | 

‘ 4, It was thought proper to include in advance a specific provision 
that the principle of the maintenance of the status quo should apply not only 
to the present island possessions of the interested powers but also to any 
igalands which they might in future take over or acquire in any manner what- 
soever and for this reason a provision to this effect was inserted. 


5. In paragraph, the part concerning the United States, the provision 
‘ =< 
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about the Panama Canal Zone and Alaska had been added to the original draft be- 
fanse in view of the provision that Japan should be free to fortify the Kurile 


Yelands jit was thought that there would be no chance of ratification by the 


senate unless this addition was made. ‘The omission of a clear provision on 
this point in the announcement of December 15 was an absolute oversight due 
to the fact that in the haste at the time of the announcement there waB:.40 
time to draft an accurate text. Now when a definitive text was being drafted, 
it was absolutely necessary from the standpoint of the United States that such 
a provision be added. Jt was hoped that Japan would give particular con- 
sideration to this and would accept the provision. 

6. In the part concerning Japan in Paragraph 3, Okinawa had been added 
because it would be impossible to explain to the senate the reason for excluding 
Okinawa which was further south than Amami-Oshima and nearer to the Philippines 
and because it was felt that Japan would not find it so difficult as a question 
of form if a promise for the maintenance of the status quo on Okinawa were 
made together with the provision for Amami-Oshima. (With regard to this point 
I explained to Hughes that, passing over the question of the military aspect, 
this question involved unforeseen difficulties in connection with Japanese 
internal politics and it must be expected that it might produce a serious 
political situation and put the government in an extremely difficult position, 
and asked him to reconsider, but Hughes merely repeated what he had said and 
did not wish in the least to withdraw his proposal. ) 

7. One or two other verbal amendments had been made, but none of them were 
‘important. 

The foregoing, Hughes earnestly said, was a counter-proposal which had been 
drafted after really earnest consideration and in a spirit of concession. Balfour 
also had approved it. The conference was now on the verge of concluding and 
the failure to settle this question was giving the appearance of ugelessly con- 


plicating the situation. He hoped that Japan also would give thrrough consideration 
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to the American position and contentions in a spirit of goodwill and concession, 
and work to achieve a satisfactory conclusion at the earliest possible day. 
To this I replied thanking Hughes for his goodwill and stating that I 
could not definitely answer until I had formally asked for instructions. 
I think that the addition in Paragraph 1 of the American proposal may 
require more or less consideration, but ,considered as a practical question 
and in view of ita relation to our Kurile islands,I feel that it will be 
hard to go to extremes in opposing it. 
With regerd also to the American proposal for the inclusion of Okinawa 
in Paragraph 3 it may be supposed that there is considerable reason in the 
American point of view, but I thoroughly understand that his question will 
make the political position of our government very difficult and f particularly 
emphasized this point to Hughes and urged him to reconsider, but could get no 
response. The Japanese people are very nervous about the fortifications questiong 
and { very much regret to bother the cabinet repeatedly about this difficult 
question, but the American attitude is as I have described it above and they 
will consent to no further concessions. If this question if solved, the 
whole treaty for the limitation of armaments will be decidedy and I am afraid 
that a general impression that Japan alone is delaying this consummation by 
persisting in its claims, will have a very disadvantageous effect on us. Lf 
therefore very much hope that from considerations of large policy you will 
give your consent to the American bevowels | 
I am deeply concerned about the difficult position of the government, but 
‘ after repeated consideration 1 am obliged to take this positiong and I 


earnestly request that in view of the practical situation at the conference 


an 
here you will gake a prompt decision and give your consent. 
{ apace ) ( Powe hee hoa. pi se a akise &) 
The attitude of the delegates from Japan and that of their official advisers was un- 


expectedly conciliatory throughout, even that of the representative of the chief of staff, 
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Six different times Plenipotentiary Kato pled with Tokyo to accept England and America’s 


proposals. As early as December 10 he tried to find a common ground that would be readily 


acceptable to America and England. 


Though the army and navy ministries had demanded the inclusion of Hawaii, he was 
willing not to preas that point. Moreover, he suggested two possibilities for wording of the 


defence clauses; as we saw above in Conference No. 185.7 >, 


meeting of the 


rai a eS th SS Re Rade, Gigueeente ¥eGry a 
= awa was definitely excluded at the, big three’ on December 12, and Kato consented 


(Ghar) 
readily enough. (See No. 215 above), 


Baron Kato’s ideas on why it was necessary torbe vague about the interpretation of 
“Japan proper” until it was absolutely necessary to define it are set forth in a cable home 
December 16, He negotiated with Balfour and Hughes and had practically agreed not to fortify 
Formosa, the Bouko islands, the Bonin islands and Amami-Oshima. still, the lastliwo groups, 
the Boning and the Oshimas were integral parts of Japanese territory and as such exempt from 
restriction under the general clause. 

He knew the people would rush to accuse him of imperilling the national defence by his 
willingly restricting parts of Japan properrand that they would be loud in accusation of 


4 


treasons. He knew that they would agitate against ratification of such a clause and upset 


all that he had accomplished in getting England and America to agree. As long as the 


Philippines and Guam were restricted,the minister of the navy himself felt that it was 


no longer necessary ® fortify the major parts of the homeland. Tsushima and Lki, two 
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islands that lay in the channels between Kyushu on the east and Korea and 
Nagasaki on the west, were not mentioned. He merely believed in putting off 


the evil day as long as possible, for he knew the furor it would create at 


home. 
i Opts...) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 248 December 16, 19210 
Very—oonftidentieat, From Plenipotentiary Delegate Kato. 


It. is expected that there will be considerable discussion about 
the interpretation of the phrase “islands composing Japan proper” with ~ 
reference to the Pacific defences mentioned in the provisional agreement 
between three Rowers made yesterday, tie tihoonth, but it is not at 
this time necessary to fix upon anecinterpretation. It is feared that, 
depending upon the interpretation, Japan might take a course not corres= 
ponding to the substance of the negotiations which I have carried on 
with Balfour and Hughes since the-beginning of the discussions of this 
questiong and that this might have undesirable effect upon diplomatic 
relations, especially relations with the United States. 

The practical question is that as the maintenance of the status quo 
in the PhilBipines and Guam is very advantageous to the national defence 
of Japan, the status quo should also be maintained in Formosa and the 
Bouko islands to offset this. Although it is believed that the inter- 
pretation should be made that the Bonin islandsg and Amemi.=Oghima are 
integral parts of Japanese territory, under these new circumstances the 
building of fortifications is no longer necessary and they can be dis- 
continued. Of course freedom of action is not restricted in the islands 


of Tsushima and Ikigand theréfore I consider that there is no practical 


necessity for the present to go into the interpretation of the phrase 
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above mentioned and that if the question comes up in future, a suitable 


interpretation can be made. 


ee) 


A further explanation of his satisfaction on getting Guam and the Philippines 
restricted and his views on Japan proper are revealed in a summary of accompligh- 
nm 
ments which he sent the consul in San Francisco to hand to Segosuke Yokota, the 
director of the legislative bureau, who was on his way home, 
aaa 
ashington-San Francisco, Conference No. 251. December 23, 1921. 


Urgent. 

It is desired that you paraphrase the following and hand it to Yokota, 
resident of the Bureau of legislation:- 

The following summary of the progress of important questions after 
your departure from here is given for your personal information only.-.-.. 
Pagiee Regarding the other question, the decision was made that the fortificatiom 
and naval bases at the Philippines, Guam, Hongkfng and ajl islands of Japan 
excepting“the islands composing Japan proper" shall be kept in the status 
QUdes + tee 
.--..Taking up the question of the fortifications, judging by the at= 
mosphere here and the views of Great Britain, not only would it have 
been totally impossible to get an agreement to maintain the status quo 
in Hawaii, but also it can be said that we attained our objects for our 
national defence in the keeping of Guam and the Philippines in the status 
quo. These are the circumstances of the above mentioned agreement. Only, 
in reference to the term “the islands composing Japan", the question as 


to what places are meant, will be given an interpretation later when a 
concrete question arises. Lt will be the best policy for our authorities 


met tn sive an interoretation regarding this immediately at present. 
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On January 12 he begged Uchida to consent to the British plan of specified 
Though acceptance 


parallelogram as salvaging a part of their original wisheg. 
of the ratio was dependent on acceptance of their status quo proposition, the 


Japanese were the only natimjparticularly concerned about limiting defences. 
They had to take whatever provision was 


They were in the positions of beggars. 
Kato pointed out that refusing to accept the British plan would be 


offered, 
refusing to accept limitation of fortifications and hence would be cutting off te 
their own noses. ‘They would be the losers in that step. 
He saw at once that their only reasonable grounda for insisting on limitation 
below the equator lay in inconsistency with the already published text, but he 
Those 


acknowledged that there were other inconsistencies and minor changes. 
He saw at once that the 


that the Japanese had wanted he complained not of. 
whole proposition would fall througn if Amami-Oshima and Ogasawara were not 


definitely included in the treaty. He saw that this time no “gentlemen's 


agreement” would do. 
The English and Americans certainly had the Japanese just where they 


For if the Japanese continued to oppose either the new restrictions 


wanted them. 
or the ratio, the results would be disadvantageous to Japan. According to Kato 


the only thing left to do was consent in spite of the trouble that would 
(rat) 
conference 


au 


And so he begged for a speedy ecoora. (bee 


be stirred up at home. 
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ile 
No. 393 for January). 
n 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 404, January 12, 1922, 


Very \rgent.— 
Crom Kato, 

Referring to your cablegram No. 300, the proposed revision of 
Article a a change from the text of the published announcement) 
am@-in view of its importance from this fact, 1 have sent you a detailed 
history of the matter to date and on yesterday the eleventh I asked you 
for instructions. 

As the fortifications question in the first place took the form of 
a condition for the acceptance of the sixty perfeent ratio, opposition 
in respect to the fortifications question would in theory revoke con- 
sent to the sixty periqont. it would therefore result in opposing the 
whole armament limitation, mm would thus provoke suspicion of the attitude 
of Japan and lead to a very disadvantageous situation. 

in the matter of the non-inclusion of islands south of the equator 
in the maintenance of the status quo, the reasons for opposing it on 
grounds of national detenee are extremely weak. ‘The reason for opposing 
it would therefore be the point of its inconsistency with the published 
announcement, but the published text was a seeeseees (Bde Xote. Possibly, 
hasty affair) and there are instances of more or less changes being 
made since. Permission to build several ships during the naval holiday 
has been given, and there have been changes in the allocation, tonnage, etc. 

There is not the least prospect of getting the consent of Creat 


Britain and the United States for maintaining the status quo in Amami- 


Oshima and Ogasawara by our willg)am there ig nothing else to_do but 
= 


bind the islands south of 30 degrees north latitude by treaty. 


There are three courses which we may take. 
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1. Assent to the new revised proposal. 

2. Oppose the new proposal and stand on the published announcement, 

3. Oppose the new proposal and withdraw the sixty percent ratio. 

Under the conditions today there is no prospect of securing assent 
to proposal No. 2. If we cannot get assent, the only recourse would be 
to eliminate totally the clauses about fortifications. in that case 
Great Britain and the United States would feel no concern and the United 
States in particular, judging by present public opininn, would be much 
pleased. 1t would be very disadvantageous to Japan. 

With regard to proposal No. 3, opposition to armament limitation 
is an extremely important question. In view of the past course of events, 
this proposal might be theoretically reasonable, but in practice it would 
be extremely disadvantageous. 

We are thus brought to taking proposal No. 1. We are thoroughly 
aware of the difficult domestic political situation, but under the © 


circumstances it is impossible to carry through our contentions and there. 








is nothing to do but to accept it. 

Consideration of the naval treaty article by article will be comp 
pleted in the meeting of chiefs of delegations today except for this one 
eee. On account of the length of the negotiations concerning 
armament limitation, public gopinion is giving a free rein to speculations 
68 various kinds@) amt at this juncture the Americans are paying ex- 
traordinary attention with respect to securing the ratification of the 
senate, al are therefore working to make the meaning of the text clear 
and at the same time are making every effort to conclude the matter 
as speedily as possible. .1t is planned to decide on having a plenary 
session next weekg and it will therefore be very difficult to continue 


a long cable correspondence after that. We therefore ask you to bring 


yourselves to consent speedily to our recommendations. For the details 
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we ask you to consult our requests for instructions. 


( apne 

Again on January 17, 25, and 26 he implored Uchida to reconsider and accept 
the British plan. Kato pointed out in the first that he had voluntarily stated 
that Japan had no objection to limiting the two much disputed island groups. In the 

(purr)! 
; 

second cable (see above conference No.502 page ,) he asked Tokyo to sonsent even 
against her will. Hughes knew by this time that Kato wished to give in, so that all 


he had to do when the latter complained of public opinion at home and difficulties 


with the diet was to match him with trouble in America and difficulties with the 
senate. 

For once the newspapers missed the entire point of the controversy. ‘They quite 
overlooked the importance of the two island groups in the eyes of the Japanese people. 
They accused the delegates in Washington of holding out on a settlement in order to 
get more favorable results on the whole conference. As we have seen,in this case it 
was not so, ‘the delegates at Washington,had they been permitted by Tokyo ywould have 
consented long hence. They were so fed up\.with the whole thing they wanted a prompt 

(Flt te fotlsve ooh ) 


> . 
solution even at the price of dissatisfaction at home. (ica. sere was the 


minister from the Netherlands, 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference ‘o. 428, January 17, 1922. 





Very \rgent. Venpetioreergnera ; 
os 

With regard to the British proposal concerning Article we of 
the naval limitation treaty we have received your cablegram No. 321 
in which you say that,leaving aside for a time the military expert 
point of view, the proposal would excite our public opinion, lead 
the privy council to refuse to pass it, make it difficult for the 
government to amaintain its position, and excite popular antipathy 
towards Great Britain and the United States. The delegates have 
carefully noted this cablegram and intend immediately to proceed in 
pursuance of your instguctions, 

In view, however, of the important influence which we feel this 
matter will have on our national future broadly considered, and be- 
cauge we fear that you may not yet thoroughly have noted our success= 
ive cablegrams, the three plenipotentiaries aes again carefully 
and maturely considered the matter and as a result they venture once 
more to offer their humble opinions and to ask you once mors to con= 
sider the matter. 

When this question was first discussed with the heads of the 
British and American delegations, the principal purpose of this 
agreement was to remove an actual menace to our countryg and necessaarily 
the removal of this actual menace to Japan became the main subject | 
of the later conversations. We therefore think that it will be 
extremely difficult to carry through our contentions on the sole 
ground that it is impossible to change the text of the announcement 
of December 15. 

You are aware that the worda\'Japan proper” which were used in 


the announcement of December 15 were suddenly hit upon at that time. 
If it were a question merely of usage in Japan, we think that the 
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view might be established that since this phrase includes slami-Oshina 
and Ogasawara, these islands are outside the applicability of the agree- 
ment, but on the other hand from the inception of these negotiations 
Plenipotentiary Kato stated that Japan had no objection to limiting 
the fortification of these islands. When we consider this fact, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that Balfour and Hughes, when they 
used this phrase, never had the least idea that by Japanese inter- 
pretation these islands would naturally be included in it. 

apoce) Continued. (Note. Rest not received.) 


gas af Cmperenes To, Siig Jereenryab, (7x2. 


i aD sina 
<From Plenipotentiary Kato. 


At a dinner given by the dutch minister on January 25 Hughes 
led me into a separate room an spoke of the fortifications question. 
He asked how the Japanese government could feel any further 
difficulty. American public opinion was showing.a bad trend on 
account of the delay in solving this question, and the influence of 
this was extending to the senate and gradually making the position of 
the government difficult. 1 could appreciate his position with 
things dragging on and dragging on and he unable to move either forward 
nr 
of back. 
£ said that 1 was making every effort to settle this question, 
and explained the disturbed state of the Japanese political spirit, 
the trend of public opinion, the relation of the sabinst ministers 
to the diet, etc. 
Hughes went on to say that there were no questions onvwhich 
an understanding between Japan and the United States could not be 
achieved, but both countries had varied elements among their respective 


peoples. He alluded to the arguments against the Washington confer- 


ence in the Hearst newspapers and said that he was in a rather difficult 
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position. I replied in like vein. 

As I have repeatedly cabled, not only the Hearst papers but other 
influential newspapers frequently publish Washington despatches sur- 
miging that the present Japanese haggling here is a deliberate effort 
to secure ultimate favorable results on the whole situation wf delaying 
the settlement of the fortifications and Shantung questions. Our de- 
legates also hear on all eides that the delegates of the other powers 
are all eager for an early solution. In this situation it is im- 
possible to suppose that further delay will result to the advantage of 
Japan. 

On the other hand from a technical point of view there is no 
objection to the present proposal and there is no room for doubt that 
as a practical question we have substantially achieved our original 
purposes. Even if Japanese public opinion is dissatisfied, I think 
that it will presently come to an understanding of the real facts. 
When you have noted the foregoing which is addressed te your ears 
alone, 1 repeat the hope that you will make etery effort to decide 
this question at once without necessitating further exchanges of 


cablegrams in regard to our recent requests for instructions. 
(apace) 


in the beginning General Tanaka did not know that the move to limit the 


fortifications in the Pacific came from his camp. He was apparently not in the 


confidence of Plenipotentiary Kato at first. Being a man of action rather than 
of finesse, he is plain and outspoken in his thoughts and opinions and for that 
For 


reason sends some of the more interesting cables that crossed the Pacific. 


instance, when Baron Kato was giving out to the press that indeed there was 


no deadlock on the naval ratio even when the committee had adjourned without 
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reaching a conclusion, fanaka did not hesitate to call it just that in his report 


to his thier of Staff. 


(ropane) 


From Tanaka, Washington . December 3, 1921, 
To Chief of Staff, Tokyo, Gonference No. 17, 


aot Another week of the Washington conference has elapsed with no results 
worthy to be called such. ‘Today it is not easy to conjecture about its 
future achievements,but I wish to report for your information my humble 
opinions based on my observation up to the present time,.+-° 
.+..The question of limitation of naval armaments is completely dead- 
locked. The heads of delegations are conferring about a solution. Accord- 
ing to what I hear, Balfour is in the attitude of practically pressing 

our delegates to accept the American proposal. The empty hope of the 
British that they could stand between Japan and the United States as 
mediators seems to be missing its aim entirely. Now that there is no 
expectation of continuing the Anglo-Japanese alliance it is practically 
obvious that Great Britain also will wish bo gee our navy as weak as 
possible. in case Plenipotentiary Kato persistently refuses the American 
proposal it appears that there is a scheme to bring on a situation une 
favorable to Japan by introducing a proposal for the maintenance of the 
status quo in Pacific fortifications. ‘The reason for the rejection of 


the American proposal of a sixty per cent ratio is the doubt whether 





fEd. Note. Possibly, maintain it} as long 





America will really ..... 


as the present conditions subsist. 


{ ot eR. > 
The reason that Kato did not wish any more definite specifications of Japanese 


fortified zones included in the naval treaty was that Tanaka had advised him that the 


publicity it would entail would be disadvantageous, 
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Fromy Tanaka, Washington, December 31, 1921, 


To Chief of Staff, Tokyo. Conference No. A 38, , 


When a treaty is made about Pacific fortifications, the question of 
making a supplementary agreement to make clear the meaning of maintenance 
of the status quo will come up for discussion and it is thought that it 
will be necessary to have an exchange of views in order to make mutually 
clear the present status of Pacific fortifications and naval bases. 

{t is of advantage to Japan to have a guarantee that the Philippines 
and Guam bases are not expended beyond their present status. The expansion 
of these bases is not_a thing which can be done secretly, but on the other 

(Ea. Note. Possibly, maintaining] 
hand with regard to —/fortifications,as long as there is no means of 
inspection,no practical'good will result. i therefore think not only 
that there is no need of detailed provisions concerning the maintenance 
of the status quo so far as applies to fortifications but that, if we go 
deep into the matter, the publicity, etc. of fortified zones (the British 
fortified zones are at present semi-public) might extend also to the 
a fea. Yote. Possibly, Japanese) fortified zone which would be a 
disadvantage. It is intended therefore not to bring up detailed pro- 


visions so far as concerns fortifications when we draft these agree=- 


ments. 


( Apacs | 


Tanaka feared that a disagreement over restricted territory would result in a 
disagreement over the naval treaty. On January 9 he recommended setting the re=- 
stricted zone south of north latitude 30 or opposing completely any detailed 

a 
apegification of Japan’s islands. Ne was among the first to suspect the Americans 


of having designs on the Galapagos islands and the Aleutian islands. It was he 


who was averse todefining Japan proper. 


Fromi# Tanaka, Washington. January 9, 1922. 


To Chief of Staff, Tokyo, Conference No, A. 42. 


With regard to the Pacific fortifications question, you know fea 
ny gonference cablegram No.... that 1 expressed my assent to Plenipotentiary 
Kato'’s openion that the best policy was the voluntary maintenance of the 
status quo in Amami-QOshima, Ogasawara and Formosa without specifying in 
the treaty the names of the islands in which fortifications are to be 
limited in future. A feéling has since arisen among the 4ritish and 
American delegates in favor of receiving specific provisions concerning 
this agreement. tt is supposed that at the same time with specifying, like 
a surveyor, the names of the Japanese islanés to be restricted, the British 
wish to limit the restricted zone to north of the equator and the Americans 
hope “in future to buy the Galapagos Islands from Ecuador and wish also a 
specification that the Aleutian islands are not included under the restriction. 
There is no recourse but to specify the names of the islands which Japan 
will restrict,but if we accept the wishes of Great Britain and the United 
States, the clear terms of the original agreement will be entirely ignored. 
I therefore think that we can hardly express assent to the British pro- 
posal, 
1 therefore submitted to Plenipotentiary Kato the view that there was 
no objection to making the Japanese restricted zone south of latitude 30, 
but that care should be taken not to produce a situation of interpreting 
the meaning of the specification about Japan proper in the original 
treaty. Further,as there is a fear that this agreement will not be established, 
because the plenipotentiaries will not agree on the detailed specifications 
and that this disagreement may extend to the naval treaty in general, I 
recommended that in case complication develop, Japan as its final proposal 


should oppose having specifications concerning detuils. The plenipotentiary 
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agreed to this. 


This question will be discussed by the plenipotentiary delegates to- 


morrow. 


OA See : 
Two days latter he advised lowering the boundary of the British parallelogram fo 


29 degrees north latitude, setting the eastern limit at Ogasawaru and leaving the man- 


dated islands unrestricted so that they might be fortified if the League of Nations 
(Aitto fotlow thle) 


were dissolved. haxushime is a large island immediately south of Kyushue@) 


Frome granake? Washington: January 11, 1922, 


To@ Chief of Staff, Tokyo. Gonference No. A 43, 


In the conference of the chiefs of the Japanese, British and American 
delegations yesterday, the tenth, Plenipotentiary Kato proposed that as far 
ag Japan was concerned the limit of restriction might be placed at thirty 
degrees north latitude. 

Balfour said that his or&é&l explanation of a day or two ago might not be 
clear and it was necessary to make it so. Ne showed a map on which the sur-~ 
face between 110 and 180 degrees east longitude and between the equator and 


30 degrees north latitude was marked off. He proposed that this area be 


made the restricted area. Hughes immediately assented to this. Plenipotentiary 


Kato explained that in view of the importance of the. question he must ask his 
government for instructions. 

In reporting this to the government, Plenipotentiary Kato will add that 
as our Nevy is eager for the maintenance of the status quo in the Philippines 
and Guam, it would be extremely impolitic fo cause the agreement to fail of 
establishment through persistence in our claims, and tee he thinks it will 
therefore be more advantageous to accept Balfour's. proposal. 

As had been cabled to me, £ expressed the opinion: that leaving aside 
militery considerations, it would be a grave matter affecting the dignity 


900 


of Japan todtermine the limits of restriction by making great changes in a 


treaty proposal which had already been announced and that it was more ad- 
vantageous to leave the announced text stand, but Plenipotentiary Kato judged 
from the attitude of Balfour and Hughes that there was no likelihood of their 
listening to this and he therefore decided to ask{for instructions, I then 
said to the delegates that it was necessary to consider the following points 
if a restricted area is to be decided upon, 

As long as Oshima is restricted there is nothing to be done about the 
Loochoo islands /but the 30 degree would include Yakushima also and it should 
therefore be changed to the 29 degree. With longitude 180, also, the United 
States would include only Midway, which has no military value, while:on the 
other hand, most of our Pacific mandate islands would be restricted. These 
islands under the C mandate terms cannot be fortified but there is no reason 
for them being bound with respect to the United States. If they are in= 
cluded in the restricted zone they will be doubly bound with respect to 
Great Britain, It would be the best policy for us to set the eastern limit 
in the neighborhood immediately east of Ogawasara. 


For your information. 


(opacx) 


On January 14 he reassured headquarters that Baron Kato had not bound Japan not to 


fortify Oshime and Ogasawara in the future. He claimed:!that Kato said fortifications were 


under way and that it was intended to suspend them in the future. In his ow report 
(Kato had said that there were none on Oshima and that work on Ogasawara had been ordered 


suspended. Either an inaccurate report was drawn from inaccurate minutes of that session, 


ov Baron kate did met Rurw the atlual atite of fotipititne fabio 


A of his own defences. Tanaka blajmed it on the secretaries. 


Fromg Tanaka, Washington. January 14, 1922. 
Tow Chief of Staff, Tokyo, Conference No. A 46 , 
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Referring to your cablegram No. 12, I asked Admiral Kato about this. 
With regatd to the quoted phrase that there are at present no fortifications 
on Oshima and that work on Ogasawara had been ordered suspended, Admiral 
Kato said in the meeting that fortifications are at present under construction 
on Oshima and Ogasawara but that it is intended to suspend work on them in 
future. ‘Through error the men who were present to draft a repert of the 
complicated discussion of that day misunderstood what he said. The dis- 
cussion on that day was principally about the meaning of Japan proper and 
only touched incidentally on the present status of fortifications, etc’ 
It Perey § mature to be in any way binding on the future. (This cablegram 


A 
WAS eoece fea. Wote. Possibly, approved) by Admiral Kato.) 


(err 


Two days later he advised the drawing up of a new definitive agreement calling for 
status quo in Hongkong, the Philippines, Guam,Formosa, Ogasawara and Oshima. It was 


. { 
just such an agreement that was finally moortod in the treaty as Article = 


(oper? 


Froms Tanaka, Washington. Jamary 16, 1922. 


Top Chief of Staff, Tokyo, Conference No. A 47. 


The government has instructed the delegates that it is quite impossible to 
cofsent to change the substance of the agreement already made concerning Pacific 
fortifications but that if the British and Americans wish,there will be no ob- 
jection to supplementary notes or a protocol that we will maintain the status 
quo in the defences of Ogasawara and Amami-Oshima, Plenipotentiary Kato thinks 
that it is not good policy for Japan to refuse a signature and wishes to make some 
kind of compromise proposal, reopen negotiations and achieve a solution and he 
has asked the government for instructions. 


In this matter the approval of Japan was given as a return for the acceptance 


of the ratio of the Japanese navy and whatever might be the case if the naval 
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treaty were done away with, in case it is not done away with,it will be necessary 
to make every effort to carry out the spirit of the Japanese claims in the original — 
instructions to the delegates. Still I am sure there is no hope whatever that 
Great Britain and the United States will consent if we merely promise the main- 
tenanace of the status quo in Ogasawara and Amami-Oghima without. changing the agree~- 
ment already made, I think therefore that it is politic in a wide sense to devise 
some plan of solution within the limit of not producing a situation of practical 
disadvantage. If therefore the Japanese government epproves the compromise pro- 
posal of the delegatesy.and if Great Britain and the United States also accept it, 
there is no further argument,but I am afraid that that proposal may endorse the 
British arbitwarineas and may produce arguments between Japan and the United 
States concerning islands near the mainland. My ideag thereforeg is that it 
would be better to go back to the beginning and entirely change the agreement 
already made and have Great Britain, the United States and Japan respectively 
promise to maintain the status quo of fortifications of Hongk{ng, the Philippines, 
Guam, Formosa,Ogawasara and Oshima, In other words,I think that if we now pro- 
pose to draft a new agreement based upon the instructions originally given the 
delegates, it will not be extremely hard to reach a solution. 

The agreement already made has on the one hand the appearance of being ad- 
vantageous to Japan, but the specification of Japan proper in that agreement 
ids very harsh on the ear and it is feared that in some sipcumtanien the inter- 
pretation might be given at home or abroad that Ogasawara and Oshima are not Japan 
proper. I have thought therefore that it might be advisable now decisively to 
do away with the agreement already made and make a new one as described above. 
For these reasons I have submitted this recommendation to the plenipotentiary _ 
delegates. 

Of course it may be that apart from the stanipoint of national defence this 
question has acquired domestic importance ag a question of national dignity and 


that today my humble recommendations cannot satisfy the wishes of the Japanese 


people, but it would be very distressing and grave if opinion should attribute 


to Japan the whole responsibility for having, on this question which is incidental 


to the naval treaty, destroyed the conference in which the powers have spent many 


gays and their most earnest thought. I consider that this is a question which 


requires the most careful thought on the part of Japan. I suppose that the 
government’s position is the result of mature consideration and that of course 


there is no possibfiity of reconsidering it, but I state my humble views for your 


4 


information, 


(opace) 


When Ambassador Shidehara became ill, Maxanso Hanaihera was given full plenipotentiary 


powers to assume his duties. ‘Though he devoted himself mainjy to the Far Eastern problems, 


he was in consultation with Kato and Prince Tokugawa on the naval treaty. Even he took it 


upon himself to add the weight of his private opinion to the pleadings of Kato for an amicable 
acceptance of the British and American demands. Shortly after the suspicions of the latter 
two countries, caused by the imposed obstinacy of the Japanaese delegates, arose, he sent secret 


advices to Uchida with word not to let the other departments know the contents. 


If Japan had been selfish in wishing to protect herself from the menace of others 
forts by limiting their increase in her home waters north of the equator, she was doubly 
selfish in the eyes of the British by wishing to impose limitations on forts south of the 
Pacific that. had little or no bearing on her national safety. Poor Japan: Even if her 
statesmen had really had altruistic ideas and grandiose ideals as to making the Pacific a 
lake of peace from the arctic to the antarctic for all the countries, no one would have 


believed her. Her former allies were the first to doubt her good intentions. Her treat~ 


f Chi as a boomerang. 
ment o ina was & 232 
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Hanihara. thought it best to show sincerity by consenting readily to status 
quo below 30 degrees north latitude with open freedom for building above that 
limit regardless of the homeland. He urged the prompt adoption of this policy 


to prevent the breakdown of goodwill shown hitherte by the conference and the press. 


[opece) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 398 January 11, 1922. 


Very Urgent. > 

CFrom Hanihara; -rerp-necret. 

Although we have arrived at an opportunity to make a clear definiton 

of the limits of application in the question of the Pacific defences, heated 
arguments have unexpectedly occurred in the committee of specialists be~ 
tween the English specialists and our own, in which the Americans also 
supported the English. [+ appears as if suspicions have been aroused in 
reference to this matter, as to whether the Japanese are adopting an evasive 
attitude in their interpretation of the term "Japan proper", and that the 
English and American specialists and, of course, their delegates also, have 

‘guddenly felt the defects in the announcement of the fifteenth of Degenber, 
and, at the same time,there is an appearance that they are also harboring 
rather disagreeable suspicions in regard to our attitude. Plenipotentiary 
Kato at once gave guitable explanations to Balfour, and, simultaneously, 
Admiral Kato also, to the Americans, so that the matter would be understood 
by both parties, but it was seen that they were still retaining the uneasy 
impressions that they formerly had. At this juncture, when the instructions 
in your cablegram No. 289 were received and the next day, the tenth, the 
publication,, in the form of a declaration, that the status quo of Amami- 


Oshima and Ogasawara Islends would be maintained, was spoken of at the 


conference of the chiefs of delegationsg it seemed as if they were again 


= 


seized with uneasy impressions and also thought that it was an introduction 


ann 
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cablegram shall not go any further than the department, 


oy 


Later he entreated Uchida fér a prompt reply to relieve the delegates 
from a painfully embarrassing position and the same day analyzed the Ameri- 


can demands as not unreasonable if studied with composure. 
Washington-Tokyo, Wiabeeaee 1G: 509. January 23, 1922, 

Very urgent. Veeep=corrittemtie-e Personal «nd private. 

From Hanihara. 

With regard to the question of limiting Pacific fortifications, 
you have been informed by our cablegram Nos. 499 and 502 of the ne- 
gotiations with Hughes and Balfour in pusuance of the instructions 
of your cablegram No. 334, in which Plenipotentiary Kato has played 
the principal p*=rt. 

Hughes and Balfour have been deeply impressed with the frank and 
sincere efforts of Plenivotentiary Kato as well as with respect for 
the attitude of the Japanese governments. They earnestly desire to 
settle this question without further prolonging the conference on its 
account and for this reason they are reauesting points of compromise 
with an extremely friendly and conciliatory attitude. 

If now our side alone must heap requests for instructions on re- 
guests for instructions, it is clear thst the Japanese plenipotentiar- 
ies will be put in an unendurably painful position. This can be bwrne, 
but there is deep anxiety that this course may still further complic:z.te 
the question and seriously affect the saess of the conference and even 
our largest interests. We thoroughly appreciate the difficult position 
of the Japanese government and particularly the cares which harass Your 
Excellency, but we are inexpressibly eager to receive through your 

kind efforts instructions such that without needing again to ask for 
further instructions we mey cuickly reach a solution of this auestion. 

Today the conference has reached the time to close with success 
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and in view of the general urgent desire inli/fsde and outside the con- is 
ference to hasten its conclusion, it is clear that if the conference 
is further prolonged on gour account alone, a very bad impression will 
be produced on the delegates of «11 the powers and of course also on 
the American government and peonte and this will greatly affect the 
dignity and interests of Japan. 

Under these circumstances I am convinced that it is vitally import- 
ant to settle this auestion at once by 2 prompt, decisive stroke. It 
is for this reason that I have been so presumptous as frankly to sub- 
mit my ‘umble opinions and appeal to your sympathy. 

( aporeD 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 512. January 23, 1922. 

Yerwoomrfitestiet. Personal and private. From Hanihzra. 

The result of the intereview of Plenipotentiaries Kato and Hughes 
on the afternoon of January 2% are given in cablegram No. 510. The 
exclusion by the American plan of the caast of Alaska ( which I take 
naturally to include the Aleutien islands) end the canrl zone and the 
inclusion of our Loochoo islands in the restricted area,if regarded 
with composure, must be considered a not unreasonable proposal. AS 
long as we heve already consented to the maintenance ae auo 
in Amami-Oshima, it would be herd, at least for an unprejudiced third 
party, to understand our saying that we cennot consent with regard to 
the Loochoo islands which ere south of it. Similarly if the Aleutian 
islands ere excluded but in exchange the Japanese Kurile islands are 
likewise excluded, it would be hard to establish the ergument thet 
this is one-sided. At ony. rate it can now be seen that there is no 
hove of securing Americ#n consent to the exclusion of the Kuriles and 
the Lonochoos. . 

Our military expersft) say thet it makes no great difference whether 
our Lodchoos and the Americén Aleutian islands are or are not out with- 


in the restriction. Under these circumstances I think it most advisable 
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from a large point of view to accept the American proposal and immed~ 
lately settle this question. The need for quick action has been ex- 
plained in out earlier cablegrams. I fully appreciate your eeueies: 
but I fervently hope that the Devennncnt through your kind efforts will 
decide on a policy which will permit en early solution of this matter. 
In view of the urgency of the situation there is no time to feer the 
reproof of Hresuniptuousiens and I venture to make these confidential 


representations and to beg your sympathy. 
( Arete) 


Even Shidehara added his plea for the zdoption of the latest compromise 
pre 
proposal offered by the British end the Americans. But the most interesting 
pert of his message is the secret_agreement he had with Hughes to_supress the. 
Siberian part of the agenda. By now Hughes realized thet Uncle Smm had bit- 
ten off more then he could chew, if he hadn't begun to recognize before the 
imperfections of such an all-inclusive agenda. He was worn out. The dele- 


gates had lene been restive, champing at their bits. Some of them had been 


forced to cancel engaged passage twice due to the prolonged wrangling. All 


of them had hed to linger longer than anticipated. So Hughes gave in grace- 
fully by slicing off the Siberian part of the program and sliding over many 


of China's problems. 


[oped 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 517. January 25, 1922. 
From Shidehara,. Ve=peqewitbeeormtecw™, Personal and private. 


AAT 
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The conference sessions have now gone on for the past two months and 
a half during which time there have been all sorts of committee meetings 
and consultations occupying morning and afternoon of practically every 
day. The plenipotentiaries of all countries are very tired and as they 
have also each given up his regular duties for a long period, they are 
eager to have the conference close quickly. it appears that the American 
plenipotentiaries also are inwardly inclined to cut short the discusgion 
of Far Eastern and Pacific questions and adjourn immediately after the 
solution of the Pacific fortifications and dhantung questions. 

As it had looked as if there would be an eruption of all sorts of 


discussion of the Siberian question centering primarily on the question 
of the evacuation of the Japanese troops, Hughes and i very secretly reach- 


ed_an understanding in advance that as soon as we passed to the discussion 
of the agenda item about Siberia, 1 should first teke the floor and ex- 
plain the Japanese position and policy; ems then Hughes should give a 
history of the past negotiations and a statement of the American position 
with respect to the question of Japanese evacuation, and immediately close 
the discussion without the adoption of any concrete resolution. Hughes 
cleverly used his position as chairman and carried out this secret agree~- 
ment, closing the discussion of the Siberian question without giving 


much chance for debate. 





Reviewing the actual course of the conference to date, there is no 
doubt that Hughes has had the attitude of respecting the Japanese attitude 
just as fag as he could, and has taken a rather repressive attitude to- 
wards the Chinese and not met their expectationsg As long, however, as the 
Pacific fortifications question and the Shantung question are not settled, 
there is no chance to close the conferences and it is perfectly clear that 
in the interval the situation will be complicated by the presentation of 
all sorts of demands on the part of the Chinese delegates and by an active 
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Siberia. From this point of view also, i therefore think that it especially 


is urgent to settle these two questions now at once. 

Coming to the history of the Pacific fortifications question, you are 
familiar with it from Plenipotentiary Kato's successive detailed cablegrams, 

1. It would be very unnatural and unreasonable to attach importance 
wolely to the wording of the recent public announcement when it is known 
that. the announcement was prepared hastily and without a complete under-~ 
standing among the plenipotentiaries of the various powers. 

2. Of course this restriction of fortifications was a condition of 
the Japanese assent to reducing the ratio of strength in capital ships, 
but on the other hand this contention would call forth the question of 
what real threat to the national defence of Japan is involved in these 
fortifications in the deas adjoining Australia or the United States. It 
would be hard to give a clear answer to this question. 

3. With respect to the Leoochoo islands, when we have already consented 
to the limitation of fortifications on Amami-Oshima and Formosa, it would 
be equally difficult to give a reason strong enough to win the Rowers to 
a contention that we cannot consent to a limitation on the Loochoo islands 
which are more remote than the others. 

fn this conference the delegates of the powers have frankly ex- 
plained the position of their respective countries from the practical 
point. of view of considerations of national defence and if we alone 
leave the field of interests and base our arguments on the wording of 
the public announcement or on points of dignity which will not be under- 
stood by the general European and American public, we may naturally deespen 
the world's suspicins and make it impossible to expect an understanding 


among the powers. 


During my interview with Hughes on January 24, the latter referred 


warmly to the fortifications question, saying that he thoroughly under- 


Stoed the difficult vositian nf the TsnenaKn waives Gucdas 
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After repeating what he had been told by Plenipotentiary Kato, he said that. 
he too was not a little worried about securing the approval of the senate 
for this treaty, and unless the Loochoo islands were included in the zone 
of limitation there would be no hope of getting the consent of the senate. 
He spoke frankly of the situation in the senate and urgently requested the 
friendly consideration of the Japanese yovernnent. 
The extreme importance for the wnole future international position 
of Japan of success or failure in securing a satisfactory settlement of wi 
this fortifications questions is such that of course we quite understand 
it does not permit the least. regard for the personal position of Plenipotent- 
iary Kato or the other plenipotentiaries and we have therefore taken every 
pains to meet your wishes but I am now convinced that there is no means 
of solution except the final British and American compromise proposal 
which has been reported to you by Plenipotentiary Kato. I earnestly hope 
that the cabinet will decide upon it and it is for this reason that I 
have been so presumptuous as to set forth my personal views here for your 
personal information solely. 
Lapare) 
Though Tokyo self-righteously remained adamant for a long time, at length 
it was forced to accept the compromise, ‘the government's first sign of weakening 


came January 15 when, though it refused to accept the British plan or alter the 


text. of the article, it agreed to an annex, or if necessary, a protocol in which it 


promised to maintain in status quo the much disputed islands. Uchida was rather 
plainespoken himself for a diplomat on this subject, for he characterized the British 


l 
attempt to change Article ad as “a contempt of international good faith". 


It wag he who spoke in lofty accents of the original proposal as being advanced 
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through the desire to carry out thoroughly the spirit of armament limitation. Since 


he had worked so hard to arouse the people to demand a 10-7 ratio to please the naval 
experts, one cannot help reaching for the salt as one reads his expressed anxiety over 
the popular attitude toward changing the article. Was the wrath of the people sincere 


in this instance, or was it just extra work on the part of the governmental propaganda 


department ? 


Apparently he is sincerely concerned whether further concessions on the part of .« 
the government would not jeopardize the ministry. in order to save his face and pre- 


vent losing prestige at home, Uchida must let his delegates squirm in Washington. 


(apae) 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 321, January 15, 1922, 


Very Wrgent. Vespeyertitomne. 


Referring to your cablegram No, 393, in the first place the limitation 
of Pacific fortifications was proposed by us from the point of view of a 
desire of carrying out as thoroughly as possible the spirit of armament 
limitation, and of assuring the maintenance of peace in those regions in 
correlation with the limitation of military power. Great Britain and the 
United States accepted it and thus was made the agreement for the maintenance 
of the status quo Of fortifications. We went further and wished spontaneously 
to limit the fortifications even on islands appurtenant to Japan proper, 
Great Britain and the United States were not satisfied and wish to change 
the entire spirit of this agreement and demark the area between thirty 
degrees north latitude and the equator and between the one hundred eightieth 


and the one hundred tenth meridians of east longitude, thus imposing on 


Japan a treaty obligation to maintain the status quo of defences not merely 


on Ogasawara and Amami-OQshima, but on all the islands in a broad area starting 


practically from Kyushu and extending to the Rquator. On the other hand the 


United States wishes to make a new exception from the scope of the treaty of 
Midway and the Aleutian islands, and Great Britain of all the syjgeee islands 
south of the equator beginning with New Guinea. 

A glance suffices to show the extreme unfairness of the proposal and 
especially it will be quite impossible to make the Japanese people understand 
on what basis the determination of the arbitrary area of the British propdsal 
was really made. tf we speak merely from the point of view of military special-~ 
ists,the actual harm which may ensue from the British proposal is perhaps not 
very serious, but it will be made a serious question by the national feeling 
and sentiment which are now concentrated on this question. 

It is said that when this agreement was made, the British and American 
plenipotentiaries consented to it with hardship in order t@ lessen the menace 
from Great Britain and the United States which was felt by Japan, but did 
not Japan herself in making the agreement undergo greater har shop than 
Great Britain and the United States by consenting to the sixty perpent 
ratio? Indeed the proposal to make great: changes today in the fortifications 
agreement which was once offered as compensation for compromising the ratio 
question, and to put Japan in a disadvantageous position must be character= 
ized as really a contempt of international good faith. It would certainly 


excite the feelings of our people. Thus the impression would be that the 


ammament limitation agreement whose professed object is the maintenance of 
peace was after all nothing but a plan of the two great Rowers of Great 
Britain and the United States to oppress Japan. This would leave behind 
it in the future a bad effect on the feelings of our people towards these 
two nations, and on peaceful ideals. 

{f this question were alone, the Japanese government might with hard~ 


ships accept the proposal, but the naval ratio question, the question of 


the inclusion of Japan proper, etc., have already caused troubleg and it 
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is quite unendurable for de Chensetisd to make the further concessions de=# 
manded by Great Britain and the United States in this question. Our people 
submitted to the armament ratio as indivisible from the feeterientiens agree~ 
ment, and whatever might have been the case if a proposal like the British 
had originally been made, a proposal, such as your cablegram suggests, to 
make further changes by concessions on our part ese what has once been 
published already on December 15 would destroy the position of the govern- 
ment and make it hatd for it to maintain its place. 

In view of the importance of the question, we might not venture to 
question what might be the position of the government, but the adoption 
of the British proposal would certainly result in an eruption of popular 
feeling, would stir up popular antipathy against Great Britain and the 
United States,.and the end would finally be that the privy council would 
have to refuse to pass it. A very undesirable situation of our foreign 
relations would be pioducede It is feared that voices in favor of perpetual 
peace would be changed to shouts about cowardice, and results might ensue 
which would occasion real anxiety about the future of our country. 

You will first explain to Hughes in detail the above circumstances 
and our decision. You will say that it is quite impogsibie for the Japanese 
government to accept this change in the established agreement, and will 
specifically state that unless the fortifications clauses are established 
in the spirit of the original druft as an indivisible part, together with 
the ratio and other questions, of the naval limitation agreement, it will 
be difficult to sign the whole agreement. You will say that we are agree~ 
able to making the necessary amendments in the spirit of our previous cable 
instructions, but that it is quite impossible to change the text published 
Pecan 1S to agree with the British proposal, You will then take the same 


action with respect to Balfour, and will make urgent cable report of the 
response of these. two men. The Japanese government has decided upon the 
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foregoing policy after earnest congideration of the importance of this 
question, 

Further, although it is quite impossible for the Japanese government 
to agree to changes in the essential points of the fortifications agreement, it 
will have no objection, if the Sritish and Americans wish, to drafting an 
annex promising to maintain the status quo of fortifications on Ogasawara and 
Amami-Oshime during the life of the naval agreement, or in case it cannot be 
avoided, to making this a protocol and ratifying it together with the 


treaty. 


euboe- OS, ‘ 
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Whether government controlled or not, the Japanese press in this case was hot and 
heavy against the actions of the diplomats at Washington. They were frank in calling 


Kato*’s concession on Ogasawara one of the three great blunders of the Washington 


conference. 


(aqe.ee. > 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 326, January 15, 1922, 


Although there were first published in the morning edition of the Agahi 
of the thirteenth special despatches from Washington under the headline of 
“As was expected, Ogasawara brought in question”, as in our despatch, Conference 
No. 320 (Note. Not Received), in reference to the question of the sphere of 
application of the agreement for limitation of the Pacific defences, all the 
papers of the capital, since their evening editions of that same day, have 

published leading articles in which they have mostly treated it as a question 

in reference to Ogasawara island, and argue that it is wrong to cause that island 
to be included within the zone of limitation. 

The Asahi, particularly, in its evening edition of the thirteenth, said 


that: "The fact that Ogasawara island appertains to the jurisdiction of the 


Tokyo prefecture and actually forms a part of our territory proper is well established, 
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The reason this question was raised is because the British wish to take the 
‘gfrator and the Americans the 180 meridian respectively to demark the zone. 
The result of this is that, while America has Hawaii, separated by more than two 
thousand miles from its territory proper, placed outside of this zone, the island 
of Ogasawara, which is barely five hundred and twenty miles from Yokohama, is 
included in the zone of limitations, which is exceedingly unfair.” 

In addition, in the morning issue of the fourteenth, it published a sketch 
of the zone of limitation according to the English and American demands, a repetition 
of the above-mentioned editorial from the evening edition, and said besides, that 
the English and American demands are unfair to the last extreme in that, besides 
the boundaries and extent of the Pacific defences being made to start froma 
point midway between the continents of Eastern Asia and North America, to the 
east and west of it, they also fix the continental limits. "In order to maine 
tein respect for the sovereign rights, responsibilities and obligations for 
justice of all countries, is,or is not, America’s voluntarily putting Hawaii 
inside the above zone and allowing us the liberty of detantes in a part of our 
territory proper a reason which unites justice and humanity", it concluded. 

Also, in all of the newspapers on the morning of the fourteenth , a Kokusai 
news bureau despatch was published, which, in effect, announced that the Japanese 
delegation had not made any opposition to the placing of Ogasawara and . Oshima 


in the group of which the status quo is to be strictly maintained. 


In the evening editions of the same day, the Yorozu Choho_ had the headlines; 
“The Three Great Blunders of the Washington Conference: The question of the Defences 
of Ogasawara is also One of Them". “Our delegates, at the time of the formation 
of the naval agreement, on account of the understanding that they already arrived 
at with the English and Americans as mentioned before in our foreign despatches, 
in reference to the maintenance 6f the status quo in the islands of the Pacific, 
have been made to make a sacrifice in consenting to this; in order to retain 


the Mutsu, they introduced the resolutions for the limitation of defences, and, 


in accordance with the terms of the compromise, have consented to the maintenance 
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of the status quo of Ogasawara, and voluntarily have caused the national 


defence to become perilously entangled. ‘this is a great blunder in our 


foreign diplomacy.” 
The Hochi also had an editorial of substantially the same tenor as the 





Agahi and Yorozu Choho_ and denounced the measures taken by our delegates, 
and the Jiji, Nichi Nichi, Kokumin and others, ever since their morning 


editions of the fourteenth, have published articles which were substantially 


the same as these. 
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It was not until January 21 that Tokyo consented to an inserted agreement as to 
status ‘quo en the two islands in the treaty itself, and this only after Ambassador 
Shidehara had tried his hand at influencing Hughes and Balfour. This accounted for 


his visit on January 24, 


(ape 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 345, January 21, 1922. 


¥ 2% Sino, 
The limitation of fortifications on the Pacific islands, as stated in 
our conference cablegram No. 321, is an important guarantee for the maintenance 
of peace in those regions, and the Japanese government made this proposal es= 
pecially as compensation for the acceptance of the sixty percent naval ratio. 
Ag far as concerns Japan, Great Britain and the United States, it had already 
been established as a provisional agreement and had been officially amounced 
(for our part it had been published here in the official gazette and in the 
newspapers )g Bad, ern though it was only a provisional agreement, it must 
be admitted that i political significance both at home and abroad is very 
great. ‘Therefore, the Japanese government, speaking either from the point 


of view of international good faith or as a question of national prestige, 


cannot permit that any considerable ¢hange be made in the substance of the 


above mentioned provisional agreement. 


If, in view of the previous history of this matter, it is perhaps not 
convenient to negotiate. with the British and Americans in the spirit of our 
conference cablegram No, 321, in your capacity as plenipotentiaries, whatever 
may be the facte about instructions from the overnment, Shidehara will in 
his character az ambassador, first have-ean interview with Hughes and explain 
to him in detail the difficult situation of the Japanese government, and will 
endeavor to have a confidential conversdtion with him and reach an agreement 
in the spirit of the last part of the above-mentioned cablegram. (If it 
is necessary under conditions as they are today, there is no longer any ob= 
jection even to inserting in the treaty an agreement to maintain the status 
quo in the islands of Ogasawara and Amami~Oshima, but you should take care not 
to give the erroneous impression that these islands are not a part of Japan 
propere He likewise will seek a suitable occasion to confer with Balfour 
and will cable us the result. (In regard to what has been said about giving 
the execution of this mission to Shidehara, however, there is no objection to 
your Excellencies using your om discretion in accordance with the situation.) 


( Op ote. \ 


Acting on the direction of Uchida to present a concrete counterproposal, Baron 
Kato suggested the following amendments to Hughes January 22: the Kurile islands and 
south Sakhalin should be excluded from the treaty, but the latter should have no 
fortifications under the terms of the Russo-Japanese treaty; the Aleutian islands should 
be included in the status quo agreement; and finally there should be no naval bases on 
t 
any of the numerous small islands south of Japan proper. 


ate’) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 499. Janauary 25, 1922, 


Vesp=eoniitentizk, From Plenipotentiary Kato. 


On receipt ef the ingtructions in your cablegram No, 334 (Note. Not Received) 
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lL had an interview with Hughes at 10 A.M., January 22. Amplifying on the 
substance of your instructions,1 explained in detail that it was quite im- 
possible for the Japanese Yovernnent to accept the British proposal, and 
that ,if it were to do so ,it would be placed in a very difficult position. 

Hughes said that he inner sons my meaning and asked whether 1 had 
any counter-proposal, 1 showed him the proposal given in cablegram No. 500, 
and gave the following answers to questions which he asked because he said 
they were necessary for the purpose of giving an explanation to the senate, 
Hughes did not undertake to criticize them,but of course he cannot be consid= 
ered to have assented to my answers. | 

l. The south part of Sakhalin will naturally be excepted from the 
maintenance of the status quo under this proposal ,but under the Russian~ 
Japanese treaty no fortifications will be constructed there, 

2. The Aleutian islands will maintain the status quo and the Kurile 
islands will be free. 

3. South of Japan proper iges are many small islands besides Ogasawara 
and Amani-Oshima,but no naval bases will be established on them. 

With regard to the British desire for the exclusion of New Guinea and 
Samoa, I said that personally I had no objection to New Guinea, but If made 
no reply about Samoas | | 

The above facts will be related to Balfour by Hughesg and I also am 
to have an interview with Balfour at & P.M. (Hughes and Balfour have promised 
to meet the Chinese plenipotentiaries at 11 A. M. today Soci ae the 
Shantung question)@ 

With regard to Ogasawara and Oshima, in pursuance of your instructions, 
I had prepared a proposal to settle the question by a separate protocol and 
I endeavored to reach a solution by this method, but Hughes was entirely 
opposed to it, saying that it would be difficult to explain to the Qenate. I 
therefore could not show him the proposal, but was forced to show him the 


other one as described above. 1 explained that this proposal was not based on 
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instructions from my government, but was merely the proposal of the 
plenipotentiaries. Please understand that it waa prepared within the scope 
of your instructions not to proceed further with negotiations without a 
concrete proposal, 

Finally Hughes said that he hoped to end the conference as quickly 
as possible and therefore he desired to settle this question at the earliest 
possible moment. He hoped to have another interview with me after he had 
spoken with Balfour and after 1 had algo seen Balfour. 1 replied that if 
he had any opinion to express on this proposal, 1 wished to note it, but 
the attitude of the Japanese government was as I have described it above 
and I wished to reach a solution through a proposal which could satisfy 
my dovetment: 

f am truly sorry that the negotiations have hitherto not proceeded 
smoothly and have caused unnecessary complications in this question. 

( opare) 


Uchida consented to the American proposal January 28 with the reservation that 


they would restrict Okinawa and the Kurile islands if America would restrict the 


Aleutian. 
Lapose) 
Tokyo-YWashington, Conference Noi 362, January 28, 1922. 
Washington-London, No. 171. January 30, 1922. 


Referring to your conference cablegrams Nos. S10 and 534, according to 
the American proposal given in your cablegram No.511, Okinawa, which has not 
previously been under discussion, is brought within the restricted zone and 


the Aleutian islands, whith were naturally included in the zone by the under= 


standing of December 15 are excluded from it. It is apparent that it will be 


impossible to persuade Japanese public opinion to this. 


The Japanese government, however, on the basis of your successive cablegrams 


and in view of the present situation , considers it politic from a wide point of 


aan 
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view to secure an early settlement of this question. it will therefore re- 
luctantly accept the inclusion of Okinawa. You will then immediately proceed 
to negotiate that,as the Kurile Islands also will be included in the restricted 
zone,the Americans in a spirit of cosoperation must at any cost consent to the 


inclusion of the Aleutian islands also. ‘this is our final concession, 


(opeen) 


Kato hastened to present Uchida’s final concessions to Hughes on January 29. 
These had to be considered by experts, but were adopted as satisfactory the next day. 
last the vexatious question was settled. 


(oper >) 


Washington*Tokyo, Conference No. 566. January 30, 1922, 


From Plenipotentiary Kato. 

Referring to your cablegram No.362: 

l. Yesterday afternoon, the twenty-ninth, 1 had an interview with Hughes, 
I explained and amplified your instructions and asked his assent. Hughes said 


that he would consult the President and the other plenipotentiaries and answer 


es the next day. 


2. This afternoon, the thirtgeth, { had a second interview with Hughes, 
The latter said that ke accepted our amendments, At 3:30 P.M, a session of the 
committee of fifteen was held. ‘there were a number of amendments but with pract- 
ically no discussion the decision reported in cablegram No. 567 was adopted, 


3. In view of the misunderstanding and:¢riticism in Americas newspaper 


circles that Japan was deliberately protracting the fortifications and Shantung 


At 
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questions in order that Japan might enjoy some advantage, Hughes 


expressed a wish to publish immediately the fortifications clauses 
in order to correct this understanding. All the plenipotentiaries 
agreed to this. 

4, It is planned to submit the full draft of the treaty on 
limitation of armaments to the committee on that question tomorrow, 
January 31, and to have a plenary session February 1 and adopt the 


full text of the treaty. 


‘4 


C space 


in order to retrieve Japan in part in the eyes of the world the long awaited 
Article FF was published at once without waiting the formality of having the treaty 
passed by the committee on armaments. ‘The agreement as announced January 30 was 


as follows: 


Japan agree that the ovatus quo at the time of the signing of the present 
treaty, with respect to fortifications and naval bases, shall be maintained 
in their respective territories and possessions specified hereunder: 

1. The insular possessions which the United States now holds, or may 
hereafter acquire in the Pacific ocean, except (a) those adjacent to the 
coast of the United States, Alaska, and the Panama canal zone, not including 
the Aleutian Islands andl ne Hawaiian islands, 

2. Hongkong and the insular possessions which the British Empire 


now holds, or may hereafter acquire in the Pacific ocean,east of the meridian 


of 110 degrees east longitude, except (a) those adjacent to the coast of 
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Canada, (b) the Commonwealth of Australia and its territories and (c) 
New Zealand. 

3. ‘the following insular territories and possessions of Japan in the 
Pacific OneeN, to wit: the Kurile islands, the Bonin islands, Amami-Oshima, 
the Loochoo islands, Formosa and the Pescadores, and any insular territory 
or possession in the Pacific Ocean which Japan may hereafter acquire. 


The maintenance of the status quo under the foregoing provisions im- 





plies that no new fortifications or naval bases shall be S%stablisned in the 


territories or possessions specified; that no measures shall be taken to 


c 
\ increase the existing naval failities for repair and maintenance of naval 
i 
\ 
" 4 forces, and that no increase shall be made in the coast defence of the 
— 
& 
XS : : . . 
Sec territories and possessions above specified. ‘this restriction, however, 


does not preclude such repairs and replacement of wornout weapons and 
equipment as is customary in naval and military establishments in time of 
peace. - New York Times. —January 31, 1922q 
{ afrery.) 
‘ In the fight over the ratio the Japanese experts thought that 10-7 was absolutely 
necessary for adequate national defence, but the people as « whole wanted disarmament 
at all cost and were content with 5-3 if they could keep{their Mutsu,un£il aroused by 


the: professional propagandists. Therefore in accepting Hughes ratio with the Mutsu they 


cannot be said to have lost. in the matter of Pucific defences, however, the people 
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wished to retain the right to fortify “Japan proper.” 

This time the experts did not think it neecsneny to retain that right. It 
is always a matter of cold fact with them. With the people it is a mtter of feeling, 
of sentiment, of patriotism, of pride and love of their country. Even though it was 
not necessary to arm Ogasawara and Amami-Oshime, even though they wished disarmament, 
they resented bitterly the forced abandonment of that right in treaty form. 
Politically speaking ,the voluntary consent to give up that right was’ a bad move for the 
cabinet, 

It was, figuratively speaking similar to our experts consenting not to fortify 
Bermuda and Cuba, assuming for the moment that they belonged to America and were 
not considered colonies, but rather stutes on equal footing with the others. One 
notes that American experts wouldn't hear to renouncing the right to increase the 
fortifications of Hawaii on the grounds that it was an integral part of the United 
States. Yet Hawaii was two thousand miles from the mainland of the United stabs, 
as one Japanese editor pointed out. Public opinion would have considered it an 
a 
qvasion ef national integrity. Yet both America and Great Britain did not hesitate 
to make the same demand of Japan to which they would not consent themselves, They 
held the big stick, they were the conceders, the granters of favors. It was immaterial 
They could afford 


to them whether the race for further fortifications ceased or not. 


to keep on bitilding. And so Japan had to swallow her pride,as she swallowed it after 


PRR 


the war with CGhina,and be thankful for small favors. ‘The day of reckoning will surely 
come, however, when Japan will hold the big stick. Until then she bides her time 


more or less graciously and mumbles under her breath. 


AK- 
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Chap¥er 7% 


The Soubrette’s Revenge, 


Having settled the ratio of capitel ships, the limitation of naval armaments 
committee turned to the consideration of submarines, auxiliary craft and airplane 
carriers. Here it met its waterloo in the form of the soubrette, She unfurled her 
temperament, resorted to Japanese propaganda tactics in her home press, and succeeded 


in cnbavontetne everyone so completely that nothing was accomplished, 

If the 5~5-3 idea was dear to the heart of Hughes and the Mutsu dear to the heart 
of Kato, total abolition of the submarine was the idol of Lord Lee's heart. At the 
Peace conference in 1919 America had desired that and the allies had objected. Im 
the ensuing two years. England had seen light wd conceived the idea of accomplishing 


this with the help of the United States at this conference. But American opinion, 


coached by our naval experts, had undergone « change likewise during that time. In- 


; 
‘atead of doing away altogether with the submarine, or even limiting stringently the 
tonnage or aize, Hughes brightly suggested increasing the allotment for every nation: 


This was at least a hand grenade if not another bomb shell for the committee/assembled 


The official figures for the submarine strength of the five nations as published 


in Fhe New York Zines pecember a2, 192l,is set forth in Table Iir 
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‘table {I Submarine Strength 


United States Great Britain 


No... No. Tons 

Fleet building ~F Built 100 82,464 
Fleet built 2 Japan 

Submarines building 38 Built 27 18, 852 

Submarines built 86 Building _ 16 12,600 

Total 130 Total 43 31,452 

France No. italy No. Tons 

First line built 27 Built 43 17,650 

Second line built 23 Building 4 | _ 2,600 

Total 50 Total aT 20, 250 





On December 22 Lord Lee oer of Great Britain demanded the total abolition of . 
the submarine on the grounds that it was ineffective as a defengive weapon, citing 
the experiences of the British fleet during the wary as proof, and asserted that its 
chief value was against unarmored merchantman, He wes immedietely accused of selfish- 
ness in wishing to provide against a submarine blockade of England in advent of war, 
America joined with the others in opposing strongly the abolition of the under 
sea yoseaia and offered the following astounding proposal. Since, according to Hughes, 
America has 96,500 tons of submarines, Great Britain has 65,000 and Japan has 46,000 tons~ 
note that the figures differ from the official ones that Ene Limes obtained from the navy 
department,-the tonnage limits for these three countries should be 90,000, 90,000 and 


54,000. France and Italy were to have 35,000 tons each, What could be more astounding 


et a limitation of arms conference that at least two of the participants, Japan and 


Kngland, ag well as the world, considered a reduction of arms conference? 

When Lord Lee challenged his figures by preferring to use official ones in 
his reply, Hughes asserted that the difference in America’s tonnage 87,014 from 
96,500 or almost 10,000 tons was due to new building which was just recently under 
way. But that does not explain the discrepancies in the other figures, Though capital 
ships over the tonnage limit were scrapped whether they were used, partly built, or 
just in the planning stage, he proposed to scrap no submarines if they were over 
the proposed limits, until time for replacement. And note that according to his 
figures America was the only nation said to be over the limit. He proposed further 
to complete all keels laid by November 11, 1921. The other nations were to be 
permitted, nay urged to build up to their limits, limits that even in war time they 
had not aspired to attain. And this was peace? 

When Lord Lee saw that there was no hope of getting his way, he suggested that 
the schedule presented be halved at least and a definite limit be set for the size 
of the vessel as had been set for the tonnage of a capital ship. He wanted them 
assuredly limited to defence. Italy, who throughout the conference, hardly spoke 
‘ 
except to endorse the “noble sentiments" of others or to demand parity with France 


in everything, wanted auxiliary craft plainly warked and all merchant men unarmed, 


so that the submarines would be able to distinguish easily just what was fair game 


and what "verboten". 
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Hughes. had intended extending the 5-5=3~1,.75-1.754 ratio to submarines as well, 
but Admiral de Bon spoke for the scorned Soubrette the next day and demanded 90,000 
tons of submarines for France,-full equality with the first powers of the sea. The. 
submarine was an exceedingly effective weapon of defence, he claimed, effective 
both against warships and for coast protection and, hence, an integral part of 
the navy. 

On the day before Christmas Lord Lee put his motion for the total abolition 
of submarines to vote as matter of ial record, Bue to the surprise caused by 
his previous proposal and the sentiment against the undersea craft, Hughes relented 
suggiciently to state that the United States would willingly reconsider the abolition 
of submarines at a later date should the question be reopened. Then he offered 
his second compromise plan of 60,000 tons each for England and America, 31,500 tons 


each for Japan and France and 21,500 for Italy. 
This, as might be expected, pleased no one. ‘The United States really did not 
wish to give up its proposed program of 90,000 tons. The 30,000 ton slash was not 
big enough to please England Just what submarine tonnage Japan wanted at first is 
not known, but when Hughes dangled before her: eyes: the promise of 54,000 tons, that 
was the amount she at once determined to insist upon. Italy stood firm for parity 
with France and that lady would not hear to less than her original demand of 90,000 tons. 


Then they fell to quibbling as to whose ton was meant. The English, American 
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Japanese, French and Ltalian ton all differed. Finally a subcommittee of Admiral 


W. E. Taylor, Captain Pratt, the United States; Sir A. E. Chatfield, Instruction 
Commander Stanton, England; Capitaines de Vaisseaux Frochot and Dupuy, M. Dutemps, 
France; Vice-Admiral Baron Acton, Commander Prince Fabrizio and S, Ruspoli, Italy 
were appointed to decide upon a standard dette This later was reported to be 2,240 
pounds or 1,016 kilos. Meanwhile all the delegates had to ask for instructions 
from home. 

They met again on December 28, The soubrette continued inflexible for 90,000. 
tons submarines and 330,000 tons of auxiliary craft. Great Britain adopted the 
attitude of "Well, if that's the way you feel about it, we will continue to arm our 
merchang men and refuse to limit our anti-submarine craft then." Because he sav 
they weren't getting anywhere, Elihu Root introduced a resolution for the regulation 
of the use of submarines. Under this, submarines would be forbidden to fire on mer- 
chant craft, would have to remove captain, crew and passengers before sinking a 
vessel or furnish an auxiliary crew to bring the vessel to port. And anyone 


violating the proposed rules would be considered a pirate and liable to trial and 


4 
execution as such, 

Just what was the case for auxiliary craft? Hughes had proposed a limit of 
450,000 tons each for American and Great Britain, 270,000 tons for Japan and 150,000 


tons each for France and Italy. Un December 20 when haggling over the capital ship 


ratio, France had insisted on more auxiliary craft as compensation for giving up 
a big navy and the next day had announced 300,000 tons as the price of her acceptance 


of the capital ship ratio, ‘The existing auxiliary craft strength is shown in Table 





I le ar te anaes ssn PO 
Sn ie ata aes Sea es ee eee eee 
Type No. Tons No. Tons 
Cruisers built 4 ' 58,200 5 46 ,500 
Light crusiers built 63 -300, 870 10 39,100 
Flotilla leaders building . 2 3,500 33 6,600 
Flotilla leaders built 13> 31,380 8 12,400 
Destroyers building 6 7,450 r 12 11,680 
Destroyers built © 184 209,440 U6 5 38,220 
Total 277 610,840 94 154,600 


United States 


a ake 








rpe : Noe | ‘Tons Tons 

Cruisers built 10 «=| 281,300 34,756 
Light erwisers building 10 75,000 26,000 
Light cruisers built 38 11,250 " 60,290 
Destroyers building 2 2,430 6,940 
Destroyers built 364 364,530 61,873 

Total 389 584,510 189,859 

oe ee ee | 
France 

1_Type No. Tons 
Cruisers built 10 120,259 
Ligh cruisers|built 9 44.676 
First \ine destroyers built 12 12,600 
Second line destroyers built 46 30,164 

Total 77 207,699 
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On December 28 France increased her demand to 330,000 tons auxiliary craft 


insisting that it was absolutely necessary for her national defence. it ended, of ...- 


course, with no agreement on either submarine or auxiliary craft tonnage December 30, 
The only thing accomplished was the limiting of auxiliary craft to 10,000 tons and 
eight inch caliber guns, | 

° ° . ° . ° . o) ry ° . e ’ ° 

No more was. achieved about airplane carriers. Neither France nor Italy had 
any; Japan and America each had one, America's being 19,360 tons; England had three 
amounting to 87,640 tons. Hughes proposed December 28 to restrict the size of 
aircraft carriers t6.27,000 tons with eight inch guns and to maintain roughly the 
capital ship ratios by allotting to England and America 80,000 tons each 4 to Japan, 
48,000 tons, and to France and Italy 28,000 tons each with the provision that those 
nations which had more than Sheir allotment should not scrap the excess until time 
for replacement. 

As with the proposed auxiliary craft plan this was satisfactory torone . The 
next day they decided that they wore totally unable to limit their use, number, or 
tonnage. December 30 Great Britain wanted five and France wanted three. The tonnage 
was raised to 135,000 each for England and America; 81,000 for Japan and 60,000 
beaicred France and Italy effective after the ten year holiday. They had obviously 
decided that this was no longer a reduction of armaments conference, but rather one 
for the allotment of new war toys with each nation grabbing as big a number of his 
favorite toy as he could afford. Some people were beginning to say that capital 
ships had seen their day and were now passé, that the airplane was the coming 
weapon: for future wars. Perhaps that is why the nations assembled scrapped capital 
ships so lavishly and devoted their attention to sg Rte bigger and better air~ 
craft carriers and auxiliary craft to protect iin! (ter the final achievement see 
the Five Power Naval a in peste II.) 


« g e 4 


But what were the: dupaueas thinking all this while? As we know from their 


>. - 


original instructions Japan came to the heer es hs conference willing and prepared 
(Ftut 


to limit the total tonnage of submarines. (See above No. 537 in Chapter 5, Part II) 
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But she quickly perceived on which foot the shoe was,-that these western ideal- 


ists were bent on limiting reduction to the expression of sentiment and accumulating 

materially what they could when they got down to busines, and that no definite 

agreement would be reached because of the uncontrollable desires of many nations. 

General Tanaka, Japanese army delegate, believed the British proposal for the 

abolition of ‘submarines to be selfish and insincere. When the Japanese and 

French opposed it vigorously and the Americans were only ambiguously sympathetic, 
many expressed a desire to leave the question to a future conference with a larger 

attendance. He foresaw the difficulty of the ee in obtaining an agreement for 


the control of submarines if second class sea powers were free to build large fleets 


of undersea craft. 


i apace) 


Frome Tanaka, Washington, December 29, 1921. 


Top Chief of Staff, Tokyo . Conference No. A 34, 


With regard to submarines the British proposals are more theeretical 
than practical. ‘they have praiseworthy points but their motive is supposed 
to be selfish and the sincerity of their several statements in the con» 
ference must be doubted. The Japanese and French delegates strongly opp- 
osed the British proposal for the abolition of submarines. The «...e. 
(zd. Note. Possibly, Italian} delegate merely presented the views of his 
navel experts and reserved his own opinion suggesting that the matter be 
referred to the experts for further consideration, The position of the 
Americans was ambiguous. The fact of a working harmony between the 


British and the Americans immediately appeared. The Americans seid that 


arn 
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they sympathized with the British proposals, ‘the British and Americans 
brought forward amendments for the retention of Jsasiee tlds Note. Possibly, 
60,000 tons for England and America and 31,500 tons for Japan, France 
and for Italy 21,500] tons, We opposed this and it will not be easy to 
agree on a basis of tonnage. it is not easy to exercise pressure on 
countries which wish to use submarines without restriction and in addition 
to this if second class countries are able to keep a comparatively large 
number of submarines, the agreements of the powers for their control will 
be insufficient. Many argue that the question should be submitted to 
a future conference which shall comprise more nations. If there are 


further complications.in this question, observers think that it will 


be left for the present (di) the free will of each Rower. 


Lapeer) 


The French desire for 90,000 tons and the Japanese insistence on Hughes® first 
proposal initiated a storm of anti-French feeling and the accusation that those two 


were working together to thwart the American idea, 


(epee 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 312, December 30, 1921, 


All the newspapers since the twenty-ninth, have published the news that, 
in reference to the submarine question, notwithstanding the compromise by 
the English aa American governments on 60,000 tons, in the committee meet 
ing on the twenty-eight, France demanded 90,000 tons to the last, and 
probably the question cannot be settleda 
: The situation is dropping more and more into a general state of anti- 
| French sentiment on account of the attacks made vigorously in both news articles 
and editorials upon France’s stubborn attitude. In addition, other articles 
in some of the papers denounced the demand of Japan fas 54,000 tong and 
tried to show that Japan and France were combining against England and 
imertod? ai on this account, we at once sent out explanations to the 


effect that Japan has never aided France in regard to this question, Scattered 
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here and there in the newspapers everyday there are articles on Japanese~ 
Chinese treaties, the Shantung question, the Siberian question, etc. but 
they have not particularly interested the public which is occupied with 


the ill-feeling against France. 


(epo-ee) 


Hanihara and the Japanese delegates believed that the United States hastily drew up 
and introduced the Root resolution because it was impossible to agree on a tonnage limit 
and they were afraid that the conference would end in flat ae. Section 2 of the 
resolution provided that other nations not present at the conference would be invited to 


adhere to the resolution and join the five powers who were to accept it and put it into 
an 

effect at once without waiting for it to be conme,international law. He pointed out 

candidly to Uchida that by agreeing to the humane use 6f the submarine in warfare they 


were not binding themselves not to use it inhumanely against any power who was not also, 


a signatory. Bally clever these Japanese? 


Lapeee) 


Washington-Tokyo , Conference No. 316. December 30, 1921. 


Very Yrgent. 


The second section of the Root resolution as amended by Balfour 
(see former cablegram) is given in the accompanying cablegram No. 317. 
This came up for discussion in the session of the conference committee 
on naval limitation on the morning of December 30, ‘The delegates of all 
the powers expressed sympathy with its spirit. Hanihara said that so far 
as concerned solely the delegates of Japan personally, he thought there 
would be no objection to the adoption of the resolution, but as @ matter 
of form it would be difficult for them @ pubiiely Aeclare their acceptance 


until they had reported the text to their government and asked for instructions, 
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The. conference at present is moving very rapidly and it is expected 
that this question will be ready for decision in the committee session 
of the afternoon of January 2 or the morning of January 3. We therefore 
very urgently request instructions, 

This Section No. 2 by the Balfour amendment 5is moved a stage further 
than a simple declaration and becomes a written international regulation, 
but for the present it is binding only on the five powers. Not. only is 
this a necessary step to make the other powers enter the agreement later, 
but the fact of the five powers temporarily making this agreement would 
have a powerful effect in establishing the public opinion of the world, 
From a humanitarian standpoint we think that it is very desirable. 

Concerning this point, Balfour said that he had heard the statement 
of Root that five powers alone could not establish international law and 
that this provision would not have the force of law until the agent to 
it of all the powers had been secured, but he had never heard of an ine 
ternational law to which all the nations of the world had assented. if 
the assent of all was awaited, it would in the end not become an inter~ 
neticnal regulation. A proper method would be for the five powers alone 
first to adopt it, and then it would be possible to get the approval of 
all the civilized countries of the world, who would know of this action. 
He secured the assent of the Whole assembly to this sentiment. 


The reason the United States introduced this resolution was because 


it had become practically impossible to make an agreement limiting sub= 


marines and auxiliary craft on account of the strength of the French 
attitude concerning them, If at this time it shoujd be impossible to 


secure some numaitarian regulation against lawless depredations such as 
had been arbitrarily practiced by the German submarines.it would be im- 
possible to avoid a sense of uneasiness among all peoples. Anxiety was 


even felt that the conference would be forced to end in failure. For this 


reason all the American delegates are working with the 4ritish delegates 


and making every effort to secure the establishment of this proposal, 
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They have gone practically to the length of saying that one of the main 
reasons for the entry of the United States into the war was the German 
submarine warfare and that therefore,if the conference closed without 
establishing this proposal, the purpose for which the Washington con- 
ference was held would be frustrated. 

In view of this situation we consider that it would be oxtremely 
bad policy from a broad point of view if we should heedlessly oppose the 
proposalg and we also think that there is no good reason why we must 
oppose it. We therefore greatly hope that you will decide to approve 
this Section No. 2 in the sora ot the Root resolution. 

Of course in case one of the five powers should have a war with 
another power not one of the five, this treaty would not apply. In 
reply to questions asked by Hanihara after the session concerning the 
words “commerce destroyers" in Section 2, Root said as his personal opinion 
that this meant the destruction of merchant ships, and that it was clear 
that all merchant ships which gave military assistance to the enemy were 
not to be considered merchant ships and that jin case of blockade, sub~ 
marines should use the same feceiate as other ships. For your in-« 


formation. 


As to the provision in Section No. 3 that violators of the laws 
and customs of war, regardless of what their official rank, shall be 
subject to rigorous punishment, its spirit i slot course to be approved, 
but we consider that it has points which require consideration before | 
giving formal approval. We therefore request that you give this also 
your most urgent consideration and send instructions. 


( ape) 


The first part«.of the Root resolution was adopted December 29. The brutally frank 


British thought the whole thing was rather superfluous for the aforesaid rules of 


conduct. and use were alrendy inscribed @t the Hague as part of the international rules 


eres mares 


of wartare. The British said that just as the Germans had not hesitated to violate 
these rules in the past war, so any nation hard-pressed with its back to the wall would 
violate the Root proposal and misuse the submarine. lforeover, they said that any 
attempt of five nations to revise international laws for the odd fifty absent was 


foolhardy and just so much waste of good delegate time andenergy. 
Uchida approved the Root resolution with certain reservations by making sharper 


distincions for belligerants and neutrals but did not insist that these be incorporated 


in the treaty. 


(oper é 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No.2 eacree aes ) 72>6 


vashington-London No, 10. Janayary 4, 1922, 


Referring to your cablegram No. 316, there is no objection to approving 
the Root resolution with the Balfour amendment except for the three following 
points. 

1. ‘The substance of Root's remarks to Hanihara concerning Section No,2 


should be appended to the text. 


2. The last part of Section 3 means trial and punishment for acts which 
are considered piratical, but does not mean that neutral nations can capture 


or attack the submarines in question on the high seas. 


3. The last part of Section No. 3 should be amended so that in case 
infringers are found within the territories of a neutral, they shall be 


turned over to their country for trial and punishment. 


Nos. 2 and 3 above are intended to avoid the danger of causing complications 
between belligerents and neutrals, but, if the other countries are strongly 


opposed to them, it will not be necessary to persist on these three points, 


( *4 7 aan \ oe 


The secand part was adopted Janauary 5. France wanted a clearer statement of 


& 
the answer to the problem of when morchantman was no jonger a merchantman but an auxiliary 


craft. Great Britain refused absolutely to stop arming her merchant marine. As Root 
seemed to think that the problem was better left vague, as a consequence, the committee 
failed to define a merchantman; thus leaving to the future endless controversies as 

to whether armed commerce carriers are legitimate targets, or whether the submarine 
crew who will fire on them are really pirates or merely sailors, The piracy section 
was amended and adopted the next day. 

Not much more was accomplished with that part of the agenda dealing with land 
avmanent and control of new agencies of warfare. As we saw in No. 537 on Page:( ) 
Chapter 5 of Part 11 fokyo had announced a program of 320,000 men for her standing 
army, but she was willing to modify this if necessary. The only thing she refused 
to give up was her system of conscription, 

At the second plenary sesaion on November 15 when the nations were expressing 
ardent approval of Hughes' previously announced capital ship ratio scheme “in 
principle”, both the United States and Great Britain stated that they had no pro- 
posals to make in regard to land disarmament, because their armies were at a 
minimum consistent with internal security. They implied rather forcibly that they 
expected the soubrette to take the initiative. Aristide Briand was more than 


eager to state the case for France and urged the chairman to call another plenary 
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session as soon as possible to permit him to do so. 

On November 21 in the third plenary session he had his say. Many pleasing 
generalities about the “will to peace" were uttered but nothing definite was done. 

Briand announced that the French army was already only two thirds of its pre- 
war strength, but because of the German and Russian menace it could not be reduced 
more than one half its pre-war strength. Nevertheless he promised to use his in- 
fluence to cut military service from three years to eighteen months, thus reducing 
the number of men in service fifty per cent. The report on this was similar to 


the newspapers. Actually it was reduced to two years. 


Cepace) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 58. November 21, 1921, 


The third open session of the conference convened on the apenng of 
the twenty-first imeet and Mr. Hughes first reporting that favorable pro= 
gress had been made by the various committees in their consideration of naval 
limitation as well as of the Pacific and Far Eastern questions, then said: 

That, at this session, these questions are not to be touched upon, but 
that the question of limitation of armies will be brought up. 

America, according to her traditional policy, commenced demobilization 
of its 4,200,000 troops upon the date of the armistice andy in a year's time 
hed reduced its regular army to 160,000 and, although in all countries abroad 
varied especial conditions exist and there are especial reasons for apprehen= 
sions of danger, here there will be full opportunities given for all countries 
to present to this conference, and also:to the entire world, the especial 
situations referred to, from the standpoint of their national security. 


Then, HM. Briand, taking the floor, explained the French position regarding 


the limitation of armies, taking up about an hour, the main points of his address 


-being as follows: 


That France heartily approves of the object of this conference, in 
relation to world peace and limitation of armaments, and, as fer as possible, 
will participate in the attainment of this object. 

However, at the present moment, European affairs are in an exceedingly 
unstable condition, and France, in this state of affairs that is prevalent, 
is obliged, first of all, to consider its own national security. 

Today, the world, in view of the destruction that has been made of the 
German aramament , appears to be looking upon the armament of France as peliae 
established ultimately to take the position formerly occupied by powerful 
Germany, although this is an exceedingly unreasonable deduction. France 

has suffered many disappointments through; the attitude of Germany since the 
armistice, as Germany has continually opposed the demands of the Y21i og ewe 
also has haggled over them and has only been dominated with difficulty by 
the existence of a powerful French army. 

The abolition of its armamant requires a thorough examination from both 
sides. Today there is a peaceful democratic Germany, but it must not be 
forgotten that there is, at the same time, another, an unchanged, aggressive, 
militaristic Germany. 

For instance, such men as Ludendorff, in whdse works, recently, there 
have appeared arguments aggrandizing war, connected with many deep laid schemes 
for the nation, and who exercise influence over many eu tacsave not yet 
realized the spiritual disarmement of Germany. 

From another point of view, regarding how completely Germany has been 
disarmed, looking at the great number of 7,000,000 adults in Germany who served 
in the great war, not yet settled in peaceful occupations, having among their 
number many potential officers and non-commissioned officers, it is seen that 
each of these, under the mask of “State Police", has a rendexvous given and 
is in a machine. 

As a result of the war, Germany had its armament taken away but, from 


its origin, being a great industrial country, in a very short period of time 
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not only will it become strong and possess the ability to manufacture arms, 
but also there will be difficulty about its; carrying on the manufacture of 
military armament secretly. 

It is also to be noted that German industrial magnates are developing 
energy tn Scandinavia, and, it must be added as: important, they are also 
placing orders for arms in foreign countries, 

Germany, doing in this way, at some time in the future, it must be seen, 
will be able to organize her 7,000,000 troops in a very few weeks time. 

While Frances alone, is not in very great fear of this, the European 
situation, though apparentlygat a glance, is in a calm and peaceful conditions 
but-not only is France weighed down by the fatts at her door, but there are 
also various disquieting elements in other quarters. Especially, Russia, with 
more than a million population, is in a state of anarchy. 

1f great Russia once becomes allied with Germany, the results will 
not be unimportant, for, what obstruction could France'’s arnyy by itself, 
present to the combination of both countries? For France, not only after the 
Act pith peor tmabe a phistion b Ore bal oof UG pre tra 4 
armistice at once reduced its army one-third of its pre-war Srreneens ane this 
step is dangerously near its lowest limit, 

Though the “rench do not desire to act contrary to the spirit of the 
conference, it appears today the time for spiritual disarmament has not yet 
comeg and it is believed that all countries concerned will sympathize with 
France*s position and will show Germany that France is not in a state of 
spiritual isolationg and that it is absolutely necessary to destroy Germany's evil 
intentions after the abolition of its armament has been made, otc. setc.g 

Then, Mr. Balfour, taking the floor, spoke in approval of M. Briand's 
speech: 

That, regarding his speech, it is understood that there is no hesitation 
regarding the limitation of .srmies, but, respecting armies individually, as 


they are inevitable effects of individual causes from exceptional conditions, 
there is great difficulty in applying the basis of moral disarmament, of which 


Me. Briand snoke, to armies as to navies. 


oie 


While M. Briand appears to have anxiety lest there be a desire for the 
moral isolation of France here, if such were really the case jit would ba a 
fact te be greatly deplored, 

England, in the recent war, though she paid for the liberty of France 
by the sacrifice of over a million men, while grieving, does not repent of 
it, nor will, in the future, the English nation’s passion for liberty become 
cooled. 

The Italian delegate also spoke in support of Frances and stated the 
amount of reduction of the Italian army. 

Then Plenipotentiary delegate Kato said: 

That Japan sympathizes with France's exceedingly difficult position as. 
stated by M. Briand, and also with the sacrifices of that country and also 
those of England, Italy, Belgium and all other countries which were made 
during the great war, 

Japan is ready to suppott the principle of the limitation of armies, 
in accord with the general policy of the limitation of armaments to the 
necessities 6f an army adequate for maintenance of order within its own 
territory and its national safety and also for the principle of reduction 


of the burdens upon the nation. 


Primarily, in regard to armies, as they depend upon the various conditions 
in each country as well as upon the geographical locations of each, it is 
difficult to place dependence upon any fixed basis, as in the case of navies, 
in arriving at a determination of a maximum or minimun, 

It is declared here that Japan has positively never had the intention 
of maintaining an army that would exceed the lowest limit fecessitated by 
the Far Eastern situation. 

Following the Belgian delegate’s speech, Mr. Hughes said: 

That the American people sympathized with the position of France and her 
policyg and that they would always listen to her cheerfully, 


That, generally, the main point for the realization of the great ideal 
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of the limitation of armaments is the “will to peace", and there can be no 
will to peace until the institutions of liberty and justice are established. 
' There is no longer isolation for defenders of liberty and justice, We, 
mutually opening our hearts,will give support. These things and their various 
points are well understood; the basis for danger to it and th®.: reason for 


feeling these dangers arg here} the essential conditions of the will of peace 


: 7 Pa ra * 


must appeal to alles iin 

ow~.,, Judging from the itbatavides of the representatives of all the countries 

and also from the concurrence of all countries in a desire for peace, there 

will be generated also that security which cannot be supplied by armaments. 
Ihe conference then adjourned to meet at the call of the heirman, 


rt ie caiens had no plan to suggests The Italian delegates were very Sager to have the 
matter discuased and action taken, for they were much concerned over the large standing 
armies of the small European nations not represented at the conference. Though America 
and England desired limitation, they obtained only the determined opposition of France, who 
refused to listen to reason without:.a peace guaranty pact. Still, Hughes could hardly 
expect two continental nations to consent to cut their standing armies drastically when — 
most of their present allies and all of their former foes were not present at the table. 
The inclusion of this item on the agenda was a mistake in the first place. The Japanese 
realized from the beginning that they needn't make any effort one way or the other, for 


France would carry the day for them. 


cape 5 
Washington-Tokyo , Conference No. 15, November 24, 1921. 


The discussion of the limitation of laad armaments has been most keenly 


desired by the British and Americans who hoped that it could be brought up in 


@ way that would not hurt the face of the French but through Briand’s determined 


opposition the discussion was left vague. in future also it is the opinion 


of observers that nothing serious will be accomplished as long as France does 
not join in, in today's meeting the feeling was that the question was being 
treated as a mere Sxvawel Bag Note. Possibly, theoretical) question and it was 
considered that as long as there was nothing directly concerning Japan there 
was no need for Japan to join particularly in the discussion and Plenipotentiary 
Kato did not take the floor, 

After the session Briand told the other delegates good=bye and will return 
to France in a day or two. That through his strong efforts a general discussion 
of the limitation of land armaments was. avoided must be considered a great 
success for France. 

On the ooeee fd. Note. Possibly, twenty-fourth} Briand said jestingly 
to Counggllor Saburi that the old proverb “Speech is silver but silence 


is §olden" was not limited to ..... alone. It is the feeling that through 


Briand’s fight Japan without an effort has achieved a large part of its 


objectives. 


( ap ane 5 


Italy advocated discussion of land armament but to no avail. France's flat refusal 


resulted in the appointment of committees on aircraft, poison gas and the rules and ©: » 
(rent) 
regulations of war. (bee Conference No, 77, November 25, ibid. ,Page 309-10.) 
General Tanaka was equally straightforward in his expression of opinion on land 
; 
armament, He surmized that the chief object of the British to check the power of the 
French to protect England and that since no one was particularly interested nothing 


would happen, in his judgment the three committees were appointed more as a gesture. 


because all this was in the agenda rather than with thehope of accomplishment. 
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Fromg Tanaka, Washingtong UDecember 3, 1921. 


Tog Chief of staff, Tokyqj Conference No. 1% 


~---1. ‘The question of the limitation of land armaments had from the 


we 


first not attracted general interest and has now been emasculated through 
the determined opposition of France to restriction. At present the British. 
in the interest of their own country wish restrictions upon France and hope 
for action by the conference, but probably the matter will not come up for 
discussion, For the rest there are the three committees on poison gases, 
aircraft and the laws of war but it is felt that they were established from 
the negative point of view of the undesirability of not making some noise 
as long as these questions were on the agenda. Heatriction on poison gases 


is opposed by the French, Americans and others and it is. doubtful whether 

it can be affected. The control of aircraft will meet considerable opposition , 
but it is expected that an agreement will be made for suitable measures of 
restriction. As to the laws of war, outside of an agreement for the 


prohibition of .... and .... it is expected that the discussion will end 


oa 


‘ 2 . . 


principally in scientific study. 4 e 


[ Op ove \ 


When the military delegates were ready to leave December 26, France still stood 
resolute to block any action. Tanaka recorded their success as follows: 


Fromg Tanaka, tashington,Pecenber 29, 1921, 


To@ Chief of Staff, Tokyo! Conference No. A. 34.4 


ver, i.,. With regard to the question of the limitation of land armements, the 


British delegates have since expressed the hope that the discussion would be 


continued in the conference but they found no echo. There is no indication 


of anything coming up about future limitations which will require even the 
discussion of experts and the British army personnel will soon sail for home. 


As far as this conference is concerned it may be said that this question is 
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topes | 
The committee on gas warfare all realists,consisted of Dr. Edgar F. 

Smith, United states, chairman; Brigedepcicnersi amos HE. Fries, United 

States, chief of chemical warfare; Colonel W. H. Bartholomew, Great Britain; 

Professors Moureau and Mayer, France; Lieutenant-Colonel Pentimalli, Italy; 

and Major-General Hatsutaro Haraguchi; Japan, military attachd to the 

Washington embassy. Their report January 6 was entirely negative: They 

thought that no nation would agree not to make and use gas as long as an 

unscrupulous enemy did; that since high explosives produced toxic gases, 

disputes were liable to arise over the source of gases present on the battle- 

fields; that it was absolutely impossible te restrict the making of deadly 

gases due to the manner in which they were produced; and hence, it was not 

feasible to try to prohibit them. 

A sub-committee of the American advisory committee apparently all idealists, 
had turned in to Hughes a paper recommending the abolition of gas warfare. 
January 6 Hughes arbitflarily rejected the report of the international committee 
of experts and suggested acting on the report of the subcommittee of the 
American advisory committee. Subsequently Root presented a resolution on 
this subject. This was adopted the next day, incorporated me submarine 
treatygand submitted to the plenary session February 1! Asoo Appendix 111.) 

All this was not passed without a ripple of opposition, Great Britain con- 
sidered this resolution as superfluous as she did the one on the control . 
of submarine use, because of previous Hague conventions, Moreover, the 
British delegates reiterated that the attempt of five nations to revise 

the international laws of war was foolhardy. This they thought was a matter 


to 


for the League of aa hse in cooperation with the World Court. 
. i es . SN ° 


The report of the aircraft” tommittee Gas. equaliy Hegtiyes Rear= 
admiral William A.Moffet, chairman; Major-General Mason M, Patrick, United States; 
Air vice-marshall J. F. A. Higgins, Great Britain; Capitaine Albert Roper, France; 
Colonel ar ceaeds Moize, Italy; and Captain Osami Nagano, Japan, formed this 


committee. They decided that it was impractical to limit the number of planes 


OTA 


ere 


and proposed a conference to which many more nations might come later to discuss 


regulating the use of aircraft in war. Colonel Moizo suggested that control 


might be secured through the number of licensed pilots allowed to a nation, 


Just twelve weeks after the five nations assembled to discuss the limitation 


of armaments two treaties were signed by their plenipotentiaries. One dealt 
with capital ship ratios, scrapping, replacement and size of war ships and a 
naval holiday and the other had to do with the regulation of the use of sube 
marines|and the abolition of the use@ of gas in warfare. ‘This was adjudged a 
great forward step in the eyes of the world as well as by the mouths of the 
delegates, There were dissenting voices, however. 

One of those minority voices crying in the wilderness called the work 
of the armaments comnittee a failure on these grounds: failure to limit land 
armament, failure to stop capital ship construction under the ten year navul 
holiday due to the modification of original purpose; failure to provide that 
the money saved by stoppage of the capital ship race be not spent on other war 
craft; failure to limit the total expenditure for military and naval purposes; 
failure to limit aircraft as to size, numberg and use; failure to restrict or 
prohibit the manufacture and use of poison gas; failure to aetercd or abolish 
the size, use and number of submarines. This voice, that of Senator William 
Henry King of Utah, added that the only achievement of the committee was to keep 
the Mutsu, build two super=Hoods and complete the biggest United States dread- 
noughts, Anyone but a theorist, a scholar or a philosopher would call hima 
hoveless idealist. 

Nevertheless Japan was no further from him in spirit than other nations. 
At ee she started to the conference, thanks to the wise and just guidance 
of the Hara faction, with reasonably conciliatory ideals. If she laid them 
agide one by one, it. was partly because she saw she would have little or no 
use for some of them and partly because of her struggles to obtain two desires 
for her people on the grounds of sentimentg the Mutsu and exclusion of Amami~- 
Oshima and Ogasawara from the naval treaty. 41f the conference was a failure 


in'the eyes of Senator King, the greater part of his indictment was not ene 
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tirely Japan's fault no matter what the public thought, 
And now to take stock to discover to whom the honors go in the limitation 
of armaments joust. tn spite of three bad errors in the judgment of the Jap- 


anese people: his failure to achieve a seventy per cent ratio in capital 


ships, to save the settsu and to exclude Ogasawara and Amami-Oshima from the 


1) 


status quo provisions, Baron Kato has the unexpected winning of the Mutau to 


his credit. Another count against him was his handling of the status quo matter. 


He missed an opportunity to win the confidence of the Americans and Europeans 
by an open straight forward proposal. He should have defined Japan propser 
precisely and exactly as Tokyo wished, and above all he shoudd have been de= 


finite and concrete. His failure to do this was, we have seen due to advices 


from the militury advisers, Score: five to one. 
Of course the British did not succeed in even limiting submarines as to 
size, nunbexor use, much less in abolishing them altogether as they originally 


desired. But this was not entirely Balfour's fault, for Arthur Lee, first hord 
of the admiralty, presented these arguments. The foremer did, however, agree 
blithely and hastily to Article red thout discovering that all of his own 
possessions.in the South eas were limited thereby and that there was only a 
vague understanding as to whet Japanese possessions were bound not to fortify 


further. 


Moreovey, he joined Hughes in neglecting to consult France about the status 


quo on her Pacific islands assuming that it would be all right with her and 


the first she learned of it was from the public announcement, Then too England 


insisted on arming merchant ships in time of war and on having five airplane 


carriers. Balfour demanded the two super-Hoods and succeedéd:in getting them at 


a tonnage of 37,000 British tons each. He successfully destroyed the announced 


principle of a naval holiday of ten years. His score, then is four hits and four 


errors. 


As for Hughes, probably his greates| pistake, that is, the one with the most 


uncomfortable and dire consequences, was the one of relegating France publicly to 


fourth place as a naval power by ignoring her in the first urmouncement of the naval 


retio by excluding her from the United Statesy Great Britaing-Japan announcement. The, © 


there was the matter of hurting French pride further by pointing out that France could 
not afford a big navy, nor a big standing army and she must economize to pay her debts, 
besides the neglect to consult raves about status quo of her Pacific possessions, 
The result was he failed to get army, submirine, auxiliary cruft limitation and his 
cherished naval holiday. He won his ratio, but he had to yield the liutsu, the 
super=Hoods and the naval holiday in certain respects. He likewise neglectéd to pin 
she feeton He Tename cartel ant hlechewand frst 
Japari down to facts on Article Tsu forgot, to specify status quo on day of treaty 
signature or that it applied to future acquisitions. These mistakes were caught in 
Tine Alaina, after much trouble, He did get the limitation of Ogasawara, Amami- 


Oshima and Okinawa, however. His score totals twelve errors and four successes. 


The honors go to Balfour for the fewest mistakes and the greatest number of achieve- 


ments. 
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Part LII¢) 
Four Power Pacific Treatyp 
Chapter Bit 


Legal Acrobatics. 


The Four Power Pacific treaty which supplanted the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
was second only to the Five Power Naval treaty in importance for preserving peace 
in the Pacific and for promoting good will in spite of the controversy that raged 
over it in the senate. One would think that the jingoists who saw only bloody 
war in the unholy alliance would have rejoiced exceedingly in its demise, but 
such as not the case, 

This ill-famed alliance, a defengive agreement for the preservation of peace 
in Bagtern Asia and india which had persisted for almost twenty years, being re~ 
newed in 1905 and in 1911, was due to be revived by July 13, 1921: ‘The pre= 
vious year both countries had notified the League of Nations that the agreement 
This announce- 


would be revised to conform with their covenant before that date. 


ment the British at first considered a notice of nullification under the terms of 


Article VI of the treaty, but the Japanese differed, never intending to give it 


Upe 
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On May 9 when Anbassudor Gonsuke Hayashi called on Lord Curzon, British 
foreign secretury, to see about continuing the alliance, the latter wished a 
three months’ extension of the agreement because of the pending conference of 
premiers of the oversexs’ dominions in June, but no question of interpretation 


of the previous communication to the League had yet wrisen. 


(apse) 


London-Tokyo, No, 588, May 10, 1921, 


London-Washington, No. 232, June 4, 1921. 


During the session of the supreme council I requested the opportunity 
of an interview witn Lord Curzon. 

T had intended at this interview to hear His Lordship’s views on 
the continuation of the Anglo-Japanese alliunce. But on the ninth, when 
Iwas returning to London on the occasion of the departure of the Crown 
Prince (Note. This phrase is garbled and translation may not be correct), 
I saw Lord Curzon at the atation and he said he wished to see me that 
afternoon for a short|time. I called on him at 5 P.M. 

He said there were several suggestions he wished to make regarding 
the continuation of the alliance. He stated that the revision of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance would have to be conferred on and decided in 
succession by pepe 6.1 Note. Possibly, the Dominion premiers]; 
that the conference of premiers of overseas dominions was expected to be 
held in June, they would need time to determine the attitude of the 
British Empireg and therefore he wished to postpone the matter for 
three months in which time the British and Japanese governments could 
negotiate and decide; he desired the ugreement of the Japanese government 
to such a postponement. 

I replied that I would immediately cable my Novernmentg and I be- 


lieved there would probably be no objection on the pert of the Japanese 
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: ten whetuer it woul Ssh. i ° 
govetmment. tl added the question whetner it would be necessary to inform 


the League of tne above. 


His Lordhips said as this was e matter between the two governments, 
it need not be reported to the League. 


Lopez ) 


The British ambassador at Tokyo, Sir Charles Hliot, on May 19 called on Uchida to 


4 
see about renewai of the alliancé and casually dropped the explosive remark he believed 
that, as a result of the joint notice'’to the League of Nations, the ulliance would ex- 

8% Abe Nemerat. 
pire unless SK were signed before July 13. That was why he was asking a three months‘ 


extension. He was rather vague about it und Uchida wes not sure what was official and 


what was merely personal opinion in his statement. 


[ptt fetRecv ratte ) 
; ; 
(‘irtiere Vl of the Anglo-Japanese alliance as printed in the Japan Year Book, 1921-22" 


reads as follows: 


The present agreement shall come inte effect immediately ufter 
the date of its signature; and remain in force for ten years from that 


date. In case neither of the high contracing parties should have 


i, notified twelve months before the expiration of the said ten years its 
. intention of termination, it shall remain binding until the expiration 
of one year from the day on which either of the high contracting parties 
shall have denounced it. But if when the date fixed for its expiration 
3 arfives,either ally is actually engaged in war, the alliance shall, ipso 
TR 


facto, continue until peace is concluded, saat 
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Tokyo-London, No, 323. Way 21%. ile 


London-Washington, No, 233. June 2, 1921@ 


apd 


kyo-Lonfion, | No, 324 an ’ 
Ite [4, [1921/ 


erdon are eaee 234 

Voppeesicctaenieed. 

1. Referring to your cablegram No. 588, the British ambassador 
at Tokio called on me on May 19 and suid thut he hud received instruct= 
icns from his government to bring to our attention the proposal for 
the postponement of the question of renewing the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. The substance of his instructions wos not very different 
from your report in cablegram No. 588 of Lord Curzon's talk with you, 
but. the text was fragmentary and he had asked his government for en- 
other copy. 

On the twentieth he handed me the note which 1 am sending you 
in cablegram No, 324. it appears that he considered that ag a re- 
sult of the joint communication of July 1920 to the League of Nations, 
the alliance would expire unless it were renewed before July 13 of 
this year. The note is a paraphrase of the fragmentary cable in- 
structions of his government , but also appears to reproduce some of 
the personal opinions of the British ambassador himself, 

It is hard to judge whether it is not partly a reply to some 
observations made by me at the time of our interview, or whether it 
ig the unchangeable interpretation of the British government. #f 


the latter is really the case and it is entirely based on the views 


of the British government, our course of action will require careful 


223 


thought. it is therefore desired that you take no action on the 


question of prolonging the alliance agreement until we have reached 
some decision. 

2. Our views of the force of the joint communication of July 
1920 are that if the communication is to be strictly interpreted, it 
is nothing but an expression 6f the sincerity of the respect of the 
two countries for the go¥enant of the League of Nations ,eand a pro- 
mise that when the alliance is renewed, it will be harmonized with 
the principles of the League of Nations. It is hard to suppose that 
the communication expresses the purpose of annulling the provisions 

TW. (pret? 

of Article g of the existing treaty. If the negotiations are not 
completed by July 13 ..... (Nabe. Gap in text) exert influence on the 
provisions of the existing agreement. According to the plain word- 
ing of an article of the existing agreement, unless one of the two 
contracting powers announces the purpose of abandoning the agree=- 
ment, it will remain in force as before, 

We have considered it propeer to make clear to you the situation 
in regard to the prolongation of the agreement whish exists in spite 
of the promise of July of last year. ‘his is merely a statement of 


the situationg and you will keep the foregoing in absolute personal 


confidence. 


(ap ~~ Tohgo~honbon. Mo.3ae. Prag 20192! . 


> Mash in plan Ma .2.34. pane t, 1921 


With reference to our conversation of yesterday the following 
observations occur to me. 
The communication made to the League of Nations in June last 


stutes thetr- "the governments of Japan and Great Britain ....not 


inconsistent with that covenant". This communication contains two 


statements:- (1) the agreement as it stands is not consistent with 
the League of Nations; (2) that if it is continued after July next, ’ 


it must be continued in a form consistent with the League of Nations, 
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that is to say not in its present form, 

It appears to me to follow from the above that if neither party 
takes any step before July 13, the agreement will lapse in spite of 
the principles in en ere the communication to the League 
of Nations is posterior to the agreement and deliberately modifies it. 

Seeing that the Imperial conference does not meet in London till 
June anc. seeing that it is most improbable that any decisien in respect 
to the renewal of the alliance canfbe taken before July 13, my govern- 
ment suggest first, that the agreement should be prolonged for three 
months; secondly, that in order to bring it into harmony with the 
covenant of the League of Nations during this period a proviso to 
the following effect should be added: if, during the three manths 
of prolongation, any situation arises in which the procedure prescribed 
by the terms of the agreement is inconsistent with the procedure pre- 
scribed by the covenant of the League of Nations, then the procedure 
prescribed by the said covenant shall prevail over that prescribed 
by the agreement. 

For the present I am instructed to regard these proposals as 
confidential and Lord Curzon says nothing about making a second 
communication to the League of Nations. I imagine, however, that if 


your government accepts the proposals, as I hope it will, such a 
communication will ultimately be made, 


(apex ) 


Curzon was impatient for Tokyo's answer, but Count Yasuyu Uchida, pending the 
government's efforts to obtain a definite decision and understanding on the question 


of nullification or no, had postponed granting the requested three month's extension. 


{ Ode ea? ) 


Londoh-Tokyo, No. 672. May 26, 1921, ~ 


London-Washington, No. 235. June 3, 1921. 
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While I was talking with Lord Curzon on May 25, his Lordship asked 
whether I had received an answer regarding the three months postponement of 
the question of renewing the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

‘I tried to parry by replying that I had no particular information, I 
had received only a short cablegram that the matter was being considered. 

I had received no detailed advices, but I imagined that there would be no 
disagreement. Uchida .,..-. [za. Note. Possibly, had sought) (Note. Text 
garbled and broken) apparently the personal opinions of the British ambassador, 
I supposed that his opinions about the interpretation of the communication 

to the League of Nations were being investigated. 

His Lordship seemed to feel that this was strange. 

I think that it would be advisable to send an answer aa soon ae possible 
and not go into the question of interpretation. 


Ge, 


The idea of Sir Charles Eliot apparently was his own, for Hayashi; after further 
instruction from his government, presented the whole difficulty to Curzon. The latter 
was wrapped up with thejidea of his thvee month's extension and the necessity of a 


further extension af nothing was settled by then. 


(afore ) 


London-Tokyo, No. 700, ; June 2, %, 1921. 
London-Washington, No. 240, June 3, 1921. 
Verpeeeefirdenvut. 


I received your cablegrams Nos. 339 to 341 and No. 343 on June ly and 
called on Lord Curzon the afternoon of the second. 

His Lordbhip said that he regretted that he would be unable to have a long 
talk with me on account of the cabinet meeting that day. 


I said that my purpose iz calling on him at this time was first 
\ 
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that, with reference to the desire that His Lordship had expressed ona 
previous occasion for a three months postponement of the question of re- 
vising the alliance agreement, there was a question of the interpretation 
of the validity of that egreement, and,second, because the British ambassador 
at Tokho had called on minister of foreign affairs Uchida and stated his 
private opinion that the agreement would lapse of itself unless it were 
revised before July 13 and that this was the reason for His Lorship's 
suggestion of a three month&® prolongation, 1 explained in a few words 
that in the opinion of Count Uchida in case it were desired to abrogate 
the alliance agreement, the purpose of sbrogating it must be announced 

in the form prescribed in the terms of the agreement, and the agree- 
ment would then terminate after one »year from the date of such amnounce-~ 
ment. 

His Lorship said that the interpretation that the present agreement 
would expire of itself at the end of the three months certainly did not 
seem to fall in wees Ed, Note. Possibly, with ee interpretation. } 
Would there mot be some means of prolonging the period in case the negot- 
iations for the revision of the agreement were not completed within the 
three months? He asked whether this was the view of Count Uchida. 

I said that the foregoing was what Sir Charles had told Count Uchida, 
and pointed out that the latter held entirely the opposite opinion. Here 
we were interrupted. . handed His Lordship copies of your cablegrams Nos. 
324, the note of the British Ambassador, 340 and 341, saying that from 


these he could get e:clear understanding of the views of both sides in 


detailyand took my leave. 


(aes) 


The chief of the Yar Eastern Rivisions of the English foreign office, on June 3 
upheld the Téky¢ ambassador’s views and leter handed a note to Hayadh, repeating his 


belief that the notification of July 1920 was the necessary denuciation for abrogation 
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and suggesting an exchange of notes about the prolongation of the treaty during 
negotiations with:a provisa:: in a joint note to the League thet should any incident 
occur, no action inconsistent with the covenant would be taken; But the Japanese 


embassy representative, possibly M. Nagai, embassy counciller, thought the proviso 


unnecessary, because of the previous communication. 
‘ ah 
ae (A. mtb fobtord Cohte ) 
(*articie XX of the covenant of the League of Nations reads: 

1. The members of the League severally agree that this covenant is accepted 
as abrogating all obligations or understandings inter se which are inconsistent 
‘ with the terms thereof, and solemly undertake that they will not hereafter enter 
Pes inte any engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof. 

2. In case any member of the League shall, before becoming a member of the 


be League, have undertaken any obligations inconsistent with the terms of this covenant, 


it shall be the duty of such member to take immediate steps to procure its release 


Se 


London-Tokyo, No. 703. June 3 7, 1921, 


June 4, 1921, 


London-Washington, No, 244, 





(Note. Text is difficult and translation leans heavily on information 


obtained from other messages in this series.) 
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In my interview with Lord Curzon on June 2 which was reported in my 
cablegram, No. 700, 1 did not have time to give him a full explanation ® 
Bnd as there were points on which his Lorship was hazy, I sent a member 
of the embassy staff on the third to call on the chief of the Far Eastern 
division of the foreign office. 

The circumstances of the interchange of opinions with the British 
ambassador at Toko were explained to the foreign office official. 

The latter said that in the opinion of the foreign office the 
position of Sir Charles was correct and not only myst the joint communica- 
tion of July 8, 1920 be regarded as the denunciation comtemplated in 
Article fof the agreement, but it must be said to constitute a definite pro~ 
mise on the part of the two powers to make the agreement harmonize with 
the covenant etter July 1921. Negotiations would be opened after the 
conference of the premiers of the over-seas dominions. As there would 
not be time to complete these negotiations before the date of expiration 
of the agreement, he thought it propeer to prolong the validity of the 
agreement of alliance for three months and to communicate this fact to 
the League of Nations. In mapirit of respect for the League covenant it 
would alsobs necessary to prepare a proviso providing for tke parts which 
were especially differenst from the Xovenant. 

The official also said confidentially that this was based on the 
opinion of the legal advisor of the foreign office. in fact the legal 
advisor had completed a draft of a joint communication to the Leagues and 
he expected soon to secure the approval of Lord Curzong and cable it to 
the British ambassador. 

The ombaspy representative said that he well understood ....., kaa. 

Note. Possibly, the necessity of having it conform with the League covenant. J, 
put it was a little inconsistent with what Lord Curzon had said to Ambassador 
Hayashi a few days before. His Lordship had nollpeferred to the termination 


of the validity of the agreement, but had suggested a three months prolongation 
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of the negotiations, He inquired whether His Lerdship at that time en- 
tertained the views which had just been expressed. 

The chief of digision said that there was some question whether Lord 
Curzon at that time had well understood the legal situation. His Lordship 
had rather concentrated his attention on the political aspects of the 
question. The official went on to say that he thought that the legal 
bearings of the matter: were entirely an academic question. if the joint 
communication which Great Britain was about to present to the Japanese 
government should be sent to the League of Nations, a perfect understanding 
would be achieved. Me hoped to secure Lord Curzon's approvel for the 
text of the communication in the form in which it had been drafted, in 
case the negotiations could not be completed in thgee three months interval, 


the procedure could be repeated. 

The embassy representative said that if the facts were as stated, it 
appeared that this legal interpretation was very recently. decided on. He 
inquired whether Lord Curzon had investigated it,since his personal conver- 
sation with Ambasaador Hayashi early in May, 

The foreign office official affirmed that the matter had been in- 
vestigated since then. 

The embassy representative said that on the assumption that the joint 
communication to the League of Nations were made, and that simultaneously 
with the development of the covenant of the League of Nations, any provisions 
in the agreement of alliance which conflicted with the covenant were in- 
validated, he thought that it might not be eemiaey to make the proviso 
which had been mentioned. 

The chief of division looked up the authority for this in the text 
of the covenant, and said that this threw a new light on the matter and 


he had never thought of it before. He gave the embassy representative 


the impression that in case this interpretation were established, he might 


not insist on the proviso. 
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TU RAL Tete yp a : : z 
Kener - | Ha, mY. sine FT, SH af. 


fn our recent conversations on the subject of the prolongation of 
the Anglo-Japanese agreement, I mentioned that 1 did hot think that the 
proposed prolongation for three months would necessitate any modifica- 
tion of the terms of the agreement or any further communication at the 


present stage to the League of Nations. 


2. A point of a somewhat technical character has, however, a- 
risen and I am advised that as a matter of correct legal procedure: it 
would be necessary, in accordance with Article ~ of the covenant of 
the League of Nations» and in rurtitfont of the promise contained in 
our joint communication to the League last year, that there should. 
be a proviso to the effect that if anything should arise during the 
period of prolongation, which under the alliance might involve action 
inconsistent with the procedure laid down in the covenant of the 
League of Nations, the principles and procedure of the latter should 
prevail over those of the agreement, and should be adopted. From a 
telegram just received from His Majesty's ambassador at TokA&c, I 
understand that your government, although inclined to doubt whether 
such a proviso is necessary, would have no objection to its adoption. 

3. i would propose therefore that notes should be exchanged: 
effecting the prolongation, and containing the above-mentioned proviso 
and that a joint notification should then be made to the League of 
Nations either by communication to the secretariat of the League 
of the notes or by making some joint declaration embodying the 
proviso. 

4, Sir Charles Eliot has reported that the Japanese government 
had not regarded the joint communication made to the League of Nations, 
dated July 8, 1920, as meaning that the agreement would terminate on 
July 13 next, unless renewed, The minister for foreign affairs has 
asked Sir Charles Eliot to obtain an expression of my views on this 


point and 1 am informing His Excellency in reply that,as the present 


+ 903 


tion 
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agreement was admitted, in our joint communication of last year, to 
be inconsistent with the covenant of the League, and gas it was then 
stated that if the agreement be continued after July 1921, it must be 
in a form which is not inconsistent with the Covenant} His Majesty's 
government are advised that the communication of last year must be held 
te constitute the notification of the termination of the agreement re- 

We 
quired under Article f: 
Se 


As late as June 25 England reiterated in a note to Hayashi the claim for notifica- 


of nullification. 


ee) 


London-Tokyo, No. ? June 297, 1921. 


London-Washington, No. 2796 June 29, 1921. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your note of June 24, 
ain which you inform me that the Japanese government adhere to the view that 
the communication made by the governments of Japan and Great Britain to the 
League of Nations on July 8, 1920 can hardly be regarded as affecting in apy 
way the principles of Article § of the anglo-Japanese alliance agreement of 
July 3, 1911, as regards termination of the agreement. 

As Your Excellency is aware from the last clause of my note of June 8, 
this does not correspond with the view of His Majesty's government. And 
since that date the matter has been further studied by the legal authorities 
who have definitely advised that tne joint communication to the League of 


last year does constitute a notification within Article § by both the 





high contracting parties of an intention to terminate the agreement on July 
13, 1921, unless in the meantime a new agreement were entered into. Lt 
thus follows in the considered opinion of “is Majesty's government that the 


agreemept will expire automatically on the last mentioned date unless it 


is renewed in the interval. 


( ageece \ (eas 


The Japanese from the very first persisted that the British interpretation 


of the joint note to the League was wronz, Uchida told Bliet this on May 19 us 


we saw above in No. 323, when the latter first brought this question to the 
fore, and followed this with a note to the effect that Japanese expert opinion 
' 
gaid. the joint communication last year did not @ffect the alliance and suggested 
that notice of prolonging for a reasonable period the negotiations concerning the 
revision be given the League rather than notice for prolonging the agreement 
itself. There was nothing he could see to prevent the agreement from lasting. 
(att flow) 
! 
Moreover, he ordered Hayashi to inform Curzon of all that had transpires.( Count 


Sutemi Chinda had previously been ambassador to England. ) ‘these three cables 


follow: first, orders for Hayashi; second, Uchida’s note to Eliot, and third, 


the Japanese legal opinion on the state of the alliance. 
pfporZ) 


Tokyo-London, No. 339. May 30, 1921, 


London-Washington, No. 236, June 2, 1921, 
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Veee—eromreincherrerecty 

After careful consideration of your cablegram No. 323, the answer 
given in the accompanying cablegram No, 340 and the annex to that 
answer given in cablegram No. 341 were handed to Ambassador Eliot. 
It is thought that the whole text may not be cabled by ambassador 
Bliot, and you will therefore ag soon as possible hand heed Curzon 
copies of these cabilegrams and of cablegram No, 323, the note of 
the British ambassador to us. 

The negotiations on the alliance question must be kept very 
secret, but you may from time to time cable the progress of the 


negotiations to all ambassadors as information to be kept secret 


by them, 
nee 
ae eho hrvedon Ne 340. Huw 30 /$21 
hevton. Weekix H0.237 : 
on, a 3, /92). 
it have given careful consideration to the contents of your note 
of the twentieth jag concerning the ,Anglo-Japanese agreement 
of alliance. 


In regard to the interpretation of the duration of the existing 
agreoment, 1 find on consulting ioe opinion that it differs 
widely from yours. According to this expert opinion, an outline, 
of which is herewith enclosed for your information, the joint 
communication of July 8, 1920 in no way affects Article R of the 
existing agreement and, moreover, it would seem clear that the 
joint communication was not intended to mean that the agreement 
should, in C@86 oervececcccee veeeee [Bde Note. Possibly, of no 
revision, lapse. jf. 

Both Lord Curzon and Count Chinda'were of opinion that the 
clause in the original draft of the joint communication reading 
“the said treaty can only be continued after July 1921, etc." 


gave tho impression that there was an intention of renewing the 
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alliance, so the clause was by conmon consent made to read “if the 
gaid agreement be continued, etc.™. 

Since it is to be apprehended that, owing to the pendency of 
the British imperial conference and other circumstances, the 
negotiations for the modification of the existing agreement would 
not be completed within the péiod specified in the joint cmmmunication, . 
it ig desirable that some practical way be found for the prolongation 
of those negotiations, For that purpose my government desire to 
adopt either of the two following methods, 

(1) The first part of the proposal of your \overnment to be 
changed so as to prolong the negotiations concerning the agreement 
instead of the agreement itself, as to the second part of your 
proposal, there does not seem to be any necessify for a special 
provision, seeing that the understending of your popsemieut en= 
bodied therein is a principle which was recognized as soon as the 
covenant of the League of Nations took effect. My government, how- 
ever, have no intention to sustain their objection in this pespect, 
though it must be observed that at any rate for the reasons just 
mentioned the phrase “during the three months of prolongation" may 
well.be dropped. 

(2) To enter into an agreement to prolong the time limit 
provided in the joint communication of last Julyg for a reasonable 
period instead of three months as suggested by sou government. 

Whichever of the above methods be adopted, my government deems“ 
it proper, in view of the fact that the new agreement must be re- 
garded as being bused on the joint communication to ose (Ed. Note. 
Possibly, the League} (Note. Apparent long omission) - Pa 

L beg to request you will be so good as to communicate the 


above to your government and let me know their views in the question. 
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(oF ~ bondon, Md, oe 46 iar adic had 
- Wahi glen Ms.» 3B, Jectee 2 ATA, 


the communication which Japan and Great Britain jointly made to 
the League of Nations on the eighth of July last year can hardly be 
regarded as affecting in any way the principle of Article ’ of 


the Anglo-Japanese agreement of alliance. 


‘that communication merely states that the two Xovernments agreed 
to take such steps at a proper moment as might be necessary in order to 
harmonizs the form of the agreement with the principles of the covenant 
of the League of Nations. it can hardly be gaid that in making the 
communication to the League the two governments had the intention to 
let &t have such an important effect as to make the agreement lapse, 
or that in doing so they agreed that they had performed the necessury 
procedure to invalidate the principles of Article 4 of the agreement, 
Furthermore the two governments clearly recognized that the agreement 
is in harmony with the spirit of the League and the principle is in 
no way recognized that the agreement, being imperfect in form, shall 
in its entirety lapse in July of this year. 

Japan and Great Britain having meade a declaration to the League 
of Nations that they would modify the form of the agreement, they must 
be said to be morally bound so to do. But for the reasons given above 
it may also be held that the two governments are at liberty to prolong, 
if necessary, the term within which that express modification of the 


agreement is to be made. Even if, however, the said modification 


should not be effected within that term, there is nothing to prevent 


the agreement's remaining in force. 


lageee) 


After a talk with Eliot on May 31, Uchida, suspected him of proposing the 
three months’ extension,so that the alliance might expire automatically whatever 


the conference of premiers wanted. Uchida wanted the alliance abrogated in @ 
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blaze of glory rather than in a half-hearted, ambiguous manner. 


(ope 


Tokyo-London, No. 343, June %, 1921, 
London-Wagbington, No. 239, June 4, 1921. 


After our cablegran No. 339 was sent on May 30, the British ambassador 
called on me on the next day, the thirty-first, and we discussed various 
points about the alliance question, 

The ambassador displayed a manner of speaking us if ..... fia. Note. 
Possibly, preparing for nbtification] (Note. Garbled) in case the 
deminion conference should decide against the continuance of the alliances(.) 
Bash finally I guessed from the way he spoke that his proposal to change 
Fly de the joint communication to October was made as his own personal 
views and 1 thought that he might have the underlying purpose of making 
an opportunity for the alliance agreement to expire automatically whatever 
might be the @etision of the conference. 

i said that although the joint communication of last year specified 
July, it was not the intention that that term should terminate the pre- 
sent agreoment. Therefore while there was no decided objection to 
changing that term to October, it was important to maké it clear that 
the change to Detover would not mean that the alliance agreement would 
terminate at that time, but merely that the negotiations for the revision 
of the agreement would be prolonged until then. If it were desired to 
terminate the agreement, it must be done througn a legitimate procedure, 
According to Article of the present agreoment, the purpose of abrogating 
the agreement must be formally commnicated, and the agreement would 
lose its force at the end of one year from such announcement of pur- 
pose. 

dn case the dominion conference should decide not to continue the 


alliance, there was mothing to be done about it, but our national feeling 
would not permit that after the lapse of twenty years which the 
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alliance had endured, the alliance agreement should be allowed to expire 

in a half-way, ambiguous manner, (Note. ‘The next senteNc® is very 

doubtful as text is fragmentary.) I trusted that my words would be 

exactly reported as in fact my one purpose was to make my meaning clear, 
The ambassador with some embarrasment said that he would cable 


my remarks that same day to his Yovernment, and withdrgw. 
You will as quickly:as possible secure an interview with Lord 
Curzong and will make our attitude clear in accordance with my remarks, 


ye 


Hayashi promptly exonerated Great Britain of trying to get out of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance through the back door by means of a three months’ extension 
and offered as proof the fact that New Zealid and Australia favored the continuance 
of the agreement. The pressure for extension was solely due, he thought, to the 


coming conference of premiers and any discussion of a “possible denunciation" was 


only academic in his eyes. 


(apered 


London-Tokyo, No. 706. June 2 7%, 1921. 


lam London-YWashington, No, 247, June 6, 1921, 


Vergy oon fiero. 

Referring to my cablegrams Nos. 700 and 703. 

{1) When Lord Curzon, in recently proposing a three months pro- 
longation of the period for revising the agreement of alliance, took the 
position that the joint communication of last year to the League of Nations 
operated as a promise to harmonize the present agreement with the covenant 
of the League before July 13 of this year; that, as a natural result of 


this, it was necessary to complete the revision of the agreement before 
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that date; and that, therefore, as this was hard to effect, it was desirable 
to prolong the time for the revision to October 13 of this year, 4+ do not 
think that the British Novernment had the underlying purpose of abrogating 
the Xgreement of alliance, that it adopted the procedure of that communication 
especially for that very purpose, that to conceal this purpose {Note. Phruse 
doubtful.) it had made this proposal for a postponement, nor that this 
action proceeded from the idea that this would result in letting the agree~ 
ment expire of itself, (Note. The foregoing in Japanese is all one sentence 
with the words “I do not think” kept for the end. it is considerably 
garbled,but the translation is probably fairly accurate. ) 

The British government wished the self-governing dominions to express 
their views on the renewal of the alliance with absolute freedom. The 
recent British proposal for extending the time for negotiating a revision 
is connected with this, so far as I can see. As a result of the postpone- 
ment, the British government will not have to declare its views at an in= 
convenient time. I think that the proposal was a fact brought about 
after the premiers of New Zealand, Australia, etc. had publicly expressed 
their opinions favoring in a general way the renewal of the alliance. 

(2). The point as to whether the joint communication of last year 
was legally a denunciation of the agreement is, as the British have also 
said, no more than a merely academic question. A controversy over the 
point would merely stir up feeling on both sides without affecting any 
essential interest. I therefore think that in view of the general situation 
it is by all means the better policy not to indulge in any irritating 
discussion of the matter at this time, 1. - +7 


opere) 


The ambassador to London advised Uchida to accept the British view of the matter 


and grant the extension and proviso. 


London-Tokyo, No. 720. June t, 1921, 


London-Washington, No. 250. June 9, 1921 - 
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Bice en aTY Tobe ro paneer ne 


Referring to my cablegram No, 714, it appears more and more obvious 
that the views of the British government, as given in the British note, 
with reference to prolonging the period for revising the agreement of 


alliance, are entirely based on the opinions of the legal experts of the 


) 
foreign office, and that the British will not change their demand for 


a proviso to the effect that,if anything should arise during the period 
of prolongation, which under the alliance might involve action incon- 
sistent with the procedure laid down in the covenant of the League 

of Nations, the procedure of the covenant should be adoptedg und their 
demand for a three months prolongation. 

1t appears that the legal experts persist in their former views 
in spite of the suggestion made in my cablegram No. 703. 

As the question of the effect of the joint commnication on the 
force of the agroement of alliance affects no essential interest, 1 
think that we should make no carping argument, but regardless of what 
may be the:merits of the case, we should yield to the British proposal 
and approve the three months prolongation and the notification to the 
League of Nations of the fact of such postponement. This is merely 
an humble suggestion, made in haste. 


(ageae) 


But what was the world at large thinking and saying about the alliance as it 
stood? Canada, according to "Putmam Weale" feared that the alliance would involve 
them in a war with America, The colonists were determined to defend North American 


territory at all costs, even if it led to a break with England, should the latter 


support her ally. China, of course, would always side against Japan, he thought. 


This “iniquitous” treaty was symbolic to the minds of some of the break-up of 


the British Empire. 300 


To certain Americans, in spite of the reservation expressed in article IV,~ 
that the agreement was not effective against a third country with which either 
ally had a treaty of arbitration,- it was a dangerous weapon, making unsafe the 
Philippines, weakening Hawaiig and blocking the open door. Official London, 
Australia and New Zealand wished to reproduce the alliance. India was willing 
for the renewal provided that the part requiring Japan to go to the defence of 
India was stricken from the agreement. 

_ Definite steps were taken to overcome these objections, however, which 
Hayashi summarized as mainly due to the American hagred of Japan and antagonism 
for the Japanese; to the suspicions of the Labor party in England of Japan‘s 
policy in China and Siberiag and to a-movement afoot in China, He suggested an 
enlightenment campaign in which a clear statement would be made that the all- 


iance would never be used against America. 4t was becoming necessary to fight 


propaganda with propaganda. 


pM. Q4- % Pana Weele. 


Bertram Lenox Simpson, former adviser of the Chinese government had been 


traveling in Canada, America, and England and talking against the alliance. It 


had even become necessary for the Chinese foreign minister, Dr. W. W. Yen, to 
issue a statement disavowing that Simpson was speaking with the authority of the 
Patt flow abt ) 


* : 
Chinese government behind nim, ("Renter's is a news agency.) 


fap 


4 London-Tokyo, No. ? June t, 1921. 
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London-Washington, No, ? June 18, 1921. 


in view of the impending conference of premiers, 1 state below what 
I consider the three fundamental objections to the continuation of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, and my views regarding each. 

1. There is among some Americans ea hatred of Japan, and the 
sentiment of such is against the renewal of the alliance. 

2. The Labor party (Note. Labor party for "“rooyake" of text is 
uncertain) is suspicious of our policy toward China and Siberia, and 
therefore holds views opposing the continuation of the alliance. 

3. There is a hostile movement in China against Japan. 

As to No. 1P ana the anti-Japanese feeling in America, this is 
unavoidably a national condition, Nevertheless, it should be made clear 
that the existence of the alliance will have no effect whatever on 
relations with America, and that there is no intention on the part of | 
Japan to use the alliance in any way in the various negotiations with 
America. 

As to No, 2, and the suspicions of the Labor party (?) towards us, 
such suspicions are held not by that faction alone, but now even by some 
among the thinking men of England and America, I therefore think it 
important to make this meeting of the conference of dominion premiers 
the occasion in some way or another to set forth clearly our policy 
toward Russia and toward China. 

As to No, 39 and the hostile movement in China, the present better- 
ment of China is attendant upon China's own efforts, and,as a matter of 
fact, Japan is cooperating with the allies in striving for this better- 
ment, Parbicularly 1 believe it necessary, since Simpson is busy in 
this country with propeaganda, to devise a method of publishing in Europe 

and America through proper organs, such as Reuter, the declaration of 
the minister of foreign affairs given in of o-Washington cablegram No, — 


222, the Chinese government's disavowal of Simpson's activities. 
lados-te } 302 


One friend of the alliance in London was the British minister of the 
colonies, Wington Churchill, He fayoreditibecause he feared the expansion 
of the American navyg and the ensuing naval race, though one objection 


wag the immigration question. 


L ageec 
London-Tokyo, No. 748. June %, 1921. 
London-Washington, No. 261, June 18, 1921. 


Yesreeenttiertial 


In conversation with Winston Churchill I referred to the renewal 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the dominions conference. Churchill 
said that he would like to hear my views for his information. 

1 said that there were three arguthents advanced against the 
renewal of the alliance: 

l. British-American relations. 

2. The immigration question. 

3. Matters connected with China. 

{fn regard to the maintenance of friendly relations with America, 
Japan was equally and by no means less interested than Great Britain. 
It could not be supposed that Japan wished to confront America with 
a union of Great Britain and Japan. 

With regard to immigration, Japan had yielded to the demands 
of the dominions and imposed restrictions, nor would she suddenly 
change this attitude, Anxiety about immigrution might be dismissed as 
an idle fear, 

With regard to the China question, a man namyed Simpson pro- 
fessing to represent the Chinese government had been giving out 
arguments against the alliance, but it had been ascertained that 


the Chinese government had given him no such authority. 1+ appeared 
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that a propaganda had been conducted by chambers of commerce in China, 
but after all there could be no misunderstanding of the fundamental 
spirit of our attitude. The relations betwesn China and Japan did not 
permit an agressive or oppressive policy, and it was most unreasonable 
to argue thet Japan after reaching an agreement to work in harmony with 
all the interested powers shauld ...,.... [Ea. Note. Possibiy, suddenly 
change. } 

After listening to the foregoing, Churchill said that he per- 
sonsally had favored the alliance ever since it_s inception and to the 
present day, but he had hesitated to refer to the matter before a de-~- 
cision was taken by the dominions conferenceg ond did not like to 
discuss matters which were in the hands of the prime minister and 
the minister of foreign affairs. One thing, however, which could not 
fail to be in his mind as colonial minister was the expansion af tks 
American navy. This expansion would influence other navies and might 
distress Great Britain in these very hard times. ... (Note. This 
whole statement of Churchill's views is almost hopelessly garbled 
and doubtful. Apparently there is a sentence or two of explanation 
of the importance of America in British foreign policy under recent 
circumstances and as expression of a wish that questions outstanding 
with America, including the Pacific question, could be settled.) 

He made me suspect that he had in mind the idea of promoting 
harmony between Great Britain and America by settling the Pacific 
question among Japan, Great Britain and America during the dominions 


conference. 


LI report the foregoing as a bit of material for consideration. 


eps) 


China had been conducting an active publicity campaign to arouse feeling 


against renewal in ‘America and the foremost countries of Europe, but the British 
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consul-general at Shanghai, Sir. #. Fraser,had derided the importance of this 
(close Jette tate) 


movement to the press, ('ku Wei Chun is V. K, Wellington Koo, the Chinese minister 


at London.) 
ee 
Tokyo-iimnden, No. 380 , June %, 1921s 
London-Washington, No. 263. June 18, 1921. 





Discussion of the renewal of the jnglo-Japanese alliance seems 
Recently to be becoming active in China. 

On June 11 by a decision of the Shanghai chamber of commerce, 
telegrams were sent to Ku Wei Chun’ and to the principal English 
newspapers opposing the conclusion of a new agreement between Great 
Britain and Japan without securing the approval of China toithe 
provisions affecting China. 

eee (Note, A garbled passage about similar protests), All 
commercial organizations in Shanghai united in cabling protests 
to the legislative bodies of Great Britain, imerica, italy, France, 


Canada, Australia and india. An especial appeal was directed to 


Great Britain on the grounds of the influence which the alliance 
would have on the development of China and the encouragement 

whichlwuld be afforded the aggressive policy of Japan. it is 
said that the hope was expressed that in case of a decision to 


continue the alliance, all the merchants' organizations of the 


whole country should boycott British and Japanese goods, and thus 
an end would be put to the alliance which was harmful to the tran- 


guility of the Far East. 305 


The true. facts regarding reports of this kind are not clear, 
but judging by experience, they are probubly no more than the pro-~ 
puganda of agitators. Simpson in London and others spread reports 
ei chdnese opposition to the alliance, but on the other hand there 
is evidence that the Shanghai opposition is not representative. An 
instance is given in cablegram No, 381, a telk which the British 
consul general at Shanghai had with the press correspondents there» 
and in which he expresses the nope that the British authorities 


will not attach too much importance to the movement of opposition 


to the Alliance. 
Ree aaeraene P ms Levedon , Me, 3Si. "Gas. 
M - Weahuig tyr, i. s¢4- 1% ,/9a/. 


According to newspaper reports, the British consul generals:. 
said that it was reported that chambers of commerce in China had 
recently sent tne British government cablegrams opposing the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. Things like this would not affect the alliance. 
The chambers of commerce in China were by no means representative 
of the Chinese people, and therefore could not speak in a capacity 
to impress Great Britain, 

Englishmen reéident in China approved the renewal of the 
alliance. ‘here were inevitably some objections to the alliance, 
but under present conditions thinking men in general considered it 
necessary for the maintenance of peace in the Far Hast, und there- 
fore did not care to pay any attention to the so-called arguments 
against it which undoubtedly originated from ambition. 

So far as the existence of the treaty did not prejudice the 
interests of other he did not think that other nations had any 


reason to oppose it. it need not be said that there were in the 


Far East important questions fraught with danger to the peace of 
the worldg and,if tne alliance could avert these dangers, the world 


d 
owed it thanks. The question of whether or wAGE the i es should 
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be renewed depended on the decision of the dominions conference, 
which was about to open at Londong and it was not yet time to an- 
nounce it, out if he might state his individual views, he was con- 
fident that it would certainly be continued. 

Cage -) 


At the opening of the duminion conference June 20, Premier Lloyd-George proposed 
’ 


to discuss the arms limitation proposals which were emanating from America and stated 
indirectly that England would not side with Japan against the United States. Official 
propéganda released in America June 21 said that England was keeping America informed 
of all negotiations on the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Secretary of State Hughes hast- 


ened to deny this the next day. 
Washington-Tokyo, No. 346+ June 22, 1921. 


Urgent. 

The Associated Press of Washington sent ane report on the twenty- 
second, which is in substance as folhows: 

According to a report received on the twenty-first froma reliable 
source, it is stated that Great Britain will during this month make a 
declaration to Japan of her intention to renew the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. 

The state department is said to nave been in receipt from time to 
time of detailed reports on the intentions of tie British government. 

_According te reliable report so received, it is stated that Great Britain 
in the renewing of the alliance will with scrupulous cere prevent the 
insertion of provisions harmful to American interests. Also the 
Imperial conference,now meeting to discuss the renewal of the alliance, 


is reported to be there for the purpose of having laid before it the 
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views of each of the British territories respectively, regarding the pros 

and cons of the renewal of the alliance, particéularly in its relation to 
America? at the same time getting the views of the representatives on a re= 
vision of the alliance. One idea is that the British government, shall her~ 
self go revise the alliance as to make it clear that in the event of a 
Japanese~Anmerican war she will be under no obligation to fight America. i 
Great Britain claims that even in the existing alliance this point is 

clear, ut it is expected that in order to dispell all doubt, thig point 

will be made clear in due treaty form by especially designating the name 

of America. 

Before, in the treaty of alliance as renewed in 1911, there appeared 
the provision that:.Great Britain did nbt consider the treaty of alliance 
applicable to countries with whom she herself had treaties of arbitration, 
But this was based on the supposition that the American senate would ratify 
the Anglo-American arbitration treaty then under diseussion. When the 
senate refused ratification, the British government through authoritative 
channels declared that in the minutes of the treaty of alliance an explanation 
was clearly made to the effect that America was not included in the (Ed. 
Note. Possibly,obligations] of the treaty of alliance. 

However, as a result of this declaration, suspicions were still un- 
avoidubleg and when in December, 1914, the Bryan treaty was concluded, 

Great Britain formally announced to Japan that she considered this 


Bryan treaty a treaty of arbitwation on the terms of the treaty of 


alliance. 
Lopes? ) 
Some of the visiting premiers wanted to discuss the alliance by itself, some 


wanted to take it up in connection with the naval policy and others wished to class 


it with questions of American relations, Lloyd George had a secret conference of 
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the prime ministers June 27, but could not swing them into unanimous egreement on the 
allience. Two days later Arthur Meighen, prime minister of Canada, announced boldly 
that the new Ang lo-Japanese alliance would not be binding on Canada unless it was 
ratified by the dominion parliament and this probably would not occur if the military 
clauses were not discarded. General Jan Smuts, Representutive of tne Qominion of 
South Africa, two. days later even suggested a general Pacific conference on armaments 
und policy for all interested states, as a means of settlihg the alliance. 

MeaiEni is subessssor Shidehare was urging a plan of official announcements to 
give the Japanese side of the question and put Japan in the right light as to the re- 
newal, There was an exchange of five cables between Washington and Tokyo before the 
former decided to prepare the press release for July 4. Tokyo ordered Washington to 
enlighten the United States on the truth of the renewal according to dictated suggestions, 


put Washington replied that an announcement from Japan would be more effective with a 


distribution of the English text here. Tokyo was afraid this would stir up intense 


feeling on the subject at home and preferred to have oll quiet there at this time. 


Washington finally agreed. 


June 23, 1921, 


( 
ect eee No, 348. 
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From Ambassador Hayashi's cablegrams and from various newspaper 
cablegrans from London concerning the ete Sawivese alliance proposition, 
I gather that the present British dominions conference is almost unanimously 
ef the opinion that the alliance must be formulated with suitable amendments 
added to the text of the treaty, in order tc remove the cause of the un- 
easiness America would naturally feel as a result of an Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, 

As to Japan's views, there are no newspapers in the country giving 
out authentic (t) reports, According to present indications, the im- 
pression given seetveions is that a revision of the above treaty depends 
entirely upon British opinion. If Japan should finally agree to such re-= 


vision, it would be understood pheksdn view of British demands she coudd 


not do otherwise than give way. 
Taking a quiet survey of these various circumstances, 1 think we 
should now make a clear exposition, suitably worded, and in substance as 
follows: 
Regarding the question of whether or not Japan will renew the Anglo~ 
Japanese Alliance, Japan does not consider it the time to state an opinion 
of the Imperial conference). 


before the ........ fea. Note. Possibly meetings However, she would 


lay emphasis alike on the fact that in any case she has no such desire as 
Tea. Note. Possibly, alliance 


to utilize the .../ in any way in opposition to” America; as well as on the 


fact that, in order to insure the peace of the world, Japan hopes her friend- 


ship with Great Britain may become more and more strong, oudl that her trad= 
tional friendly relations with America may increaseg and the source of all 
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suspicion and uneasiness be removed. 

This would preserve the national prestige of Japang and accelerate 
the tendency to formulate (continue?) the alliance; besides which it 
would have a tremendous effect upon the future of Japaneses American 
friendship. 

As for the steps to be taken, + desire that either Your Excellency or 
the prime minister make immediate announcement of the above (if possible 
at some formal gathering )y and that this be published in the newspapers, 
at the same time having copies sent to British and american representatives 
in Tokqo. 

1 consider this matter very pressing. Therefore will you pardon me 
when .for your convenience 4 forward in cablegram No. 349 (Note. Not 


yet received) the proposed wording for the declaration? 


cai ~ W / YWo.26 b. 24 )92r4, 
nee valheafer~ 1 Say "No. IF. e /9al- 
) +?) 
nae ar —Seeneds, , 

With regard to the Anglo-Japanese alliance, you are aware from our 
cable correspondence with the \mbassador at London which has been trans- 
mitted tO YOUg and from other sources, that, with the approach of the 
date set in the British and Japanese joint communication of July 1920 
to the League of Nations end with the assembling of the British dominions 
conference, public opinion at home and abroad is gradually becoming 
more strained. 

Besides the opposition of the labor party faetions in Great Britain 
itself, the colonial statesmen, etc., are continuing to emphasize the 
necessity that the new alliance shall be satisfactory to the United States. 
On the other hand, America fears that in case of a Japanese-American war, 
Great Britain would join ing and in case of a British-American war on the 
Irish question, Japan would join ing and American opinion on this question 
hag lately been becoming gradually more sensitive. Again, China, at the 
instigation of schemers,is gradually stirring up a disposition of hostility 


to the alliance by essays and speeches, by cabling American and other sli 


XKoreign legislative bodies, etc., alleging that the alliance is a threat 
te the sovereignty of China and will ultimately encourage a Japanese 
policy of aggression. 

You are ulready aware of thig. 

in view of this, the idea has arisen of excludibg, the United States 
from the scope of the alliancey and we have taken every occasion to approve: 
this, as is plain from my speech in the last diet, from Ambassador Hayaghi's 
declarations, etc. At that time naturally this was not especially done 
with the purpose of mollifying any opposition which might exist in the 
United States. The time was not then ripe, and there was no indication 
of the growth 6f a special opposition, | 

in view of the present situation it is now congidered proper to express 
in some way the attitude of the Japanese government, and on the one hand 
make plain our friendly spirit toward America and at the same time on the 
other hand thwart the above-mentioned Chinese opposition. It is therefore 
desired that you shall ike the earliest favorable opportunity to make 
the actual situation clear by a carefully considered speech, newspaper 
interview or other form of announcement along the lines indicated below. 
Please cable the contents of your speech or interview as it is desired 
to use it for propeaganda in Chinese aeavtena: 

1. Japan does not even dream (Note. Word doubtful) of a war with 
America and does not imagine any case in which the British alliance could 
result in an estrangement of her close relations with America. in case, 
therefore, the Anglo-Japanese alliance in any form is hereafter renewed, 
Japan will not hesitate to declare explicitgly that it is not aimed at 
the United States, and there is no room for doubt that the United States 
is excluded from the scope of the alliance. 

2. Japan preemknently is eager for the splendid development of 


China, and perfectly understands that a so-called aggressive policy would 
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cape » peer 


be harnful to Japan ag well, ‘The renewal of the alliance has the purpose 
of guaranteeing the tranquility of the Far East and thus ef establishing 
the permanent peace of the world, Even if the alliance is revised this 
year, there will be no change in this purpose and confidence is felt 
that were Note. Possibly, there will be a streuthening of the friend~ 
ship, not only} of Great Britain and Japan alone. but likewise with America . 
and the other interested Rowers. Chinese or other disapproval is merely 
an empty fear. 

With regard to the relation of the Anglo-Japanese agreement to the 
United States, you may quote (1) the statement of Ambassador Hayashi 


published in The London Times early in January of this year, (2) the 





speeches of the British authorities in parliament reported in cablegram 

No. 264 from the \nbassador at London to the minister of foreign affairse 

and {3) my speech in the diet reported in my cablegram No. 80 to the 

Ambassador at London. 

sisi eine Yo. 35° 7- ease a 92), 
As to your cablegram No. 256 just received, an announcement made by 

me here would, {[ think, have little result compared with an announcement 

by Your Excellency or the prime minister, as recommended in my cablegram 

No. 348, I therefore beg you to consider having the announcement made 

in the following manner: 

1. In some the gist of your cablegram No. 256 shall be announced 
by Your Excellency or the prime minister; but the English text shall not 
be cabled to America by the Kokusai Press or the Associated Press, but 
they shall be made to send a cable stating merely that the English text 
can be had at this embassy. 

2. When this embassy gives out en the newspapers the English text 
of the above Tokio announcement, there shall be given, as a supplementary 
explanation, a statement describing in detail how, throughout the history 


of the alliance, America has been entirely outside the aims of the alliance; 
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and how unreasonable are the counter arguments on the part of China, 

The above is a rather complicated method, but after careful study 1 
have come to the conclusion that it will serve the purpose of making an 
effective announcement in this country. 


I again heartily recommend this to you for immediate adoption, 
Thao Warhauglon Ny.2bo. Yh lea 
Yorgi, 


Referring to your cablegram Nos. 348 and 349, very careful consideration 
hag been given to your suggestions. At some future time circumstances may 
develop which may make it necessary to make, as you suggest, a declaration 
in the name of the premier or in my name, but to do this at the present time 
would excite public opinion within Japan to no purpeseg and the present is 
not considered a suitable time. i1t is desired to avoid giving the im- 
pression that we wish to influence the deliberations of the dominions 
conference now in session, ‘The aim at present is to make our views plaing 


and you will therefore proceed in accordance with our cablegram No. 256, 


Woeluirclen ~ le. 36d. 3 
sofa Were doves. 190: any en 


At an interview with the secretary of state on the thirtieth iswebesit 
£ said that of late various comments were being made on the Anglo-Japanese 
alliances and inquiries were coming in from the newspapers. J had there- 


fore as a reply to these inquiries prepared an explanation for publication 


in all the newspapers. 
abs 


I handed the secretary a draft of accompanying cablegram No. ab} “he 


(#eglish—tart—tsiendet, saying that I wished to know his candid opinion 


beforehand ag to whether he had any objection to the publication. 
. Hughes at once read it throughg and replied that although he was not 


in a position to give a definite opinion on the subject-matter of this 
explanation, since I was favorable to it (Note. Text here garbled, but 
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translation seems correct), he had absolutely no objection. 

In order to bring this explanation to the attention of all news- 
papers it is expedient to wait until the coming Monday, July 4. There- 
fore it is my plan to give copies of the text to the principal news- 
papers and correspondents on July 1 with the stipulation that they do 
not publish it until July 2. Therefore, if it is your idea glso to 
publish this matter, + beg that it be postponed until July 4. 

Also, in the publication it might perhaps cause embarrasment to the 
secretary of state if the fact were divalged that he stated he had no 
objection to it. if therefore wish to keep this strictly secret. 


age 


W. W. Yen, the Chinese foreign minister, was very much opposed to the renewal 
of the alliance and was suspected by Sir. Beilby F. Alston, British minister to 
Peking, as being the prime mover of the opposition against the alliance. rorkiofs 


Obata, Japanese minister at Peking, reports the state of affairs in a very inter- 


esting cable. 
paces) 
Peking-Tokyo, No. ? July %, 1921- 
Tokyo-London, No. 426, July %, 1921. 


London-Washington, No. 236. July 11, 1921. 


I asked the British minister on June 24 regarding the movement of 
opposition to the renewal of the alliance. 

Alston replied that this movement did seem to be systematic, but there 
was no definite proof of this. However, the head of the: Ohinese foreign 
office at each meeting did not fail to askifor a report on the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. 

Alston said that a recent publication in a Peking paper had it that 
Curzon had interviewed Ku Wei Chun and had set forth the necessity of con- 
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tinuing the alliance. He (Alston) had immediately sent 4 cable about this 

to his home government, and had found that not even once had the question 

of the alliance been so discussed. Curzon had at once invited Ku Wei Chun to 
call and had questioned him, but the latter declared he had sent no such 
cable. Alston said he then saad ag much as confronted him with the 
question "why had he had this matter published?", After saying he feared 

Yen was the prime mover in this gopposition movement, Alston added that 

there were somo among the British .......-+. in China who were opposed to 

the alliance, but these did not understand the situation, 


1 said I had heard that there was a propeagandist agency within the 


personnel of the_American  legation. 





Alston replied that it was a confidential matter, but he too had heard 
the seme. Such movements, however, were not found in the British legation, 
He said also that Yen was persistently trying to find out the views of 
the British government regarding the alliance, and he always gave answer 
that he knew nothing about it. One time he told Yen that personally he 
thought the alliance would be renewed. Yen had turned paleg and asked if 
that was so; whereupon he had asked in return whether Yen was not seeking 
a personal opinion only. Yen retorted with some rude words to the effect 
that this would be injurious to Great Britain's interests in China. 

L opts) 


Unexpectedly the Britibh assented to the Japanese views for renewal of the 


alliance, .specifically that the notification to the League did not constitute an 


official denunciation, ams that therefore the alliance would continue automatically 


until formally denounced@ and that only negotiations for revision need be considered 


in due time., Just what had happegned to make the British legal authorities reverse 


their stand? "“Weale” said that this was done by Lloyd George, who had the Lord 
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Chancellor, Frederick Edwin, Lord Birkenhead, reverse the previous decision of Sir 


Gordon Hewart and Sir Earnest Pollock that a formal denunciation had been made. This, 


(ee 
and a general Pacific conference according to Weale, was his escape from the dilemma 


of not being able to put over an immediate unanimous decisiong® 


Hayashi recorded as follows the complete reversal of England's legal position 


before the Yominions' conference on June 30; 


(ago) 
London=Tokyo, No. 802. July 1, 1921, 
London=Washington, No, 282. July 2, 1921- 


. The newspapers of today, the first, report that on June 30 the babinet 
discussed the question of the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the 


dominions conference continued its discussion from the preceding day. The 
Indian representative is said to have argued in favor of the renewal, and 

the Lord Chancellor explained that from a legal point of view the joint 
communication of last year to the League (fo) Nations could not be construed te 
ag the announcement of an intention to denounce the alliance and that the 


if 
provisions of Article fof the agreement must naturally remuin in force for 


another year. 


Whether this is a true veport of the views of the Lord Chancellor is a 
question, but I am informed by a secret informant whose reports deserve con- 
sideration that the cabinet, in view of the service which the alliance had 
for twenty years rendered to the peace of the Far East and the importance of 
the protection which it had afforded to British interests, unanimously favored 
the renewal of the alliancegy and that the dominion premiers axcont Meighen had 
expressed their approval of the renewal; but that the British stutesmen and 
the dominion premiers alike felt that it was necessary to have in some form a 
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thorough understanding with America before renewing the treaty of alliance, @ 
Soundings at Wahington had therefore recently been taken through Ambassador 
Geddes. it was said that this had resulted in an understanding of the 
attitude of the American government, but ,although much interest was shown 

in British government circles,it had not yet been possible to ascertain the 


substance of the negotiations with America. * 


My informant said that under these circumstances on June 30 a policy in ' 
regard to the renewal had been decided on so far as concerned the dominions 
conference and the discussion had absolutely been concluded. He presumed that 
Lloyd-George would take an early opportunity next week to make ba announcement 
on the matter to the house of commons. The reason for keeping entire secrecy 
abcut the course of these discussions was the fear that the frank speeches 
might cause false rumors and misunderstanding in American quarters. 

For your information, 

At this moment I have just received an invitation from the minister of 
foreign affairs for an interview July 4. Judging by this, 1 think that the 
reports of my secret informant may largely be correct. 

Lopere 


Official notification of the English government's change of heart reaéhed Hayashi 


on Jily 2 with a new draft for comaunication to the League of progress of negotiations, 


These..heiseht onto: Pokyo, 7. 


( UW (pO? > 


London=Tokyo, No. 803. July %, 1921. 


July 3, 1921. 


London-Washington, No, 285¢ 
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Yeqqomen ithe 

Lord Curzon, at 2:05 in the afternnon of the second, sent me an 
urgent autograph letter. He informed me that the British government 
had given special consideration to the interpretation of the joint 
communication made tojthe League of Nations by both the Japanese and 
British governments on.the eighth of July of last year. After studying 
the views of the Japanese government regarding the denunciation of the 
Anglo~Japanese alliance, he declared that he no longer considered ten- 
able the former contention made by the British government, and, in view 
of this new development in the situation, had presented a new draft for 
a communication to the League of Nations. 

Lord Curzon's letter and the new draft are contained in telegrams 
Nos. 804 and 805. Since this matter of the new draft comes within the 
scope of my instructions from the Japanese government, 1 shall take plea- 
sure in expressing assent to the above proposal. I am telegraphing the 
preceeding to our Nubasseadors in Paris and Washington. 

3. I therefore hasten to enclose revised draft of the further 


notification to the League of Nations, recast so as to meet the altered 


decid on Tp No, Fog, Ju 2792. 
Lindon - W. No. 284. oad 3, 1924, 


Following is the text of Lord Curzon's note to me of July 2. 
Since the despatch of Your Excellency of June 27 respecting the 
date of termination of the Anglo-Japanese agreement of July 13, 1911, 
His Majesty's government have been giving renewed consideration to the 
question of the interpretation to be placed in the joint notification 
addressed to the League of Naticns by our two governments on July 8, 1924 @ 
Theyfrecognize that the matters referred to are by no means free from 
difficulty fmt they have given full consideration to the view expressed 


by the Japanese government in opposition to that held by themg and are 
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no longer prepared to insist en their original interpretation when made 


so clearly aware that the Japanese government, in agreeing to the joint 
notification to ‘the League of July 8, 1920, had no intention of denouncing 


VL 
the agreement under the terms 6f Article 8 thereof. 


an 


The Ambassador to London summarized the right-about-face of the British govern= 
ment as it appeared in the press and added that he conjectured this to be brought 


about by a lack of a unanimous decision in the conference of ministers. 


ape ) 
London-Tokyo, No. 806, July3?, 1921, 
London-Washington, No. 286, July 3, 1921. 


tector et 

Two or three newspapers have articles which indicate that from 
some source they have been informed that the British government has 
assented to the views of the S&panese government. it appears that the 
articles must derive from government sources and I summarize them for 
your information as follows: 

The law officials of the crown had maintained that the joint 
conmunication of last July to the League of Nations had the character 
of a denunciation of the alliance agreement. The foreign minister 
did not agree with this construction, but in view 6f the legal advice 
it was necessary to propose a three months prolongation of the alliance 
to give the necessary time for negotiations. The views of the legal 
advisérs were therefore communicated to the Japanese government, but 
the latter persisted in its view that the joint communication did not 
constitute a denunciation of the alliance. The Lord Chancellor then 


decided in accordance with the original view of the foreign minister 


that in the absence of a formal denunciation, the alliance automatically 
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continue@ and that even in case a purpose of denouncing the agreement 
on July 13 were immédiately notified to the Japanese government, the 
alliance wouuld automatically continue for a year, etc. 
£ should conjecture that whenjthe conference of dominion premiers. 
came to discuss the renewal of the alliance ,it was hard to come to any 
definite decision or to agree unanimously in faver of the continuation 
08 kp the allianceg and the British government authorities being unable in 
this situation to carry the continuation of the alliance, yielded to the 
interpretation of the Japaneses government in the hope that the views of 
the various officials would gradually become harmonized and that a 


definite decision could be postponed by the automatic continuation of 


the alliance. 
In any event I shall shortly have a talk with Lord Curzon and Bhall 


immediately cable the indications. 


lagaee) 


Hayashi was only too happy to agree on the text of a new noteto.the League of 
Nations announcing the prolonging of negotiations on the renewal of the alliance. 


London=-Tokyo, No. 809. July @, 1921- 


London-Washington, No. 288. July é, 1921. 


On July 4 i sent the following note to the British minister of foreign 





affairs: 


I have the honour to acknowledge tho recéipt of Your Lordship's 
note of the second )imstuat regurding the interpretation of the joint 
notification addressed to the Beazie of Nations by our two governments 
on July 8,1920, and to state that I have communicated its contents to 
my govermnent, 

I am glad to note that the views of the two governments on the 


question are now quite similar g and L am sure that my government will 
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approve my agreeing in their name to the proposed form of further notifi- 
cation to the League of Nations = copy of which Your Lordship was good 
enough to enclose with the above note. I am therefore ready to sign 

the joint notification with you at your convenience. 


“) 


Tokyo gave ready consent t the acceptance of the new joint communication 


planned by Curzon for the League. 


(Aprry 
Tokyo-London, No, 414, July 5, 1921- 
London-Washington, No, 291. July 5, 1921- 


1. You my formally inform the Britisn government that the 
Japanese government has no objection to the draft of the joint com- 
minication given gn your cablegram No. 805 (Note, Not available). 

2. As we must notify the privy council of this joint communi- 


cation, please inform us as goon ag possible of the sending of the 


communication and of its date. 


(oper) 


It was when Hayashi called on Curzon on Jakly 4 at the latter’s request con- 
cerning the sudden reversal of the British government's decision as to the denunci- 


ation of the alliance that the first suggestion of a conference on Pacific affairs 


was made, as we saw above in Chapter 1. Certain passages of that cable, No, 813, 


are quoted below, 


ae 
(of ? . July4¥f, 1921. 


Londdn-Tokyo, No. 813, 


London-Yashington, No, 289, July 5, 1921- 


»,.s-Lord Curzon first explained his note of July 2. He thought that the 


joint communication of last July to the League of Nations was not to be 
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considered as constituting in itself notice of the denunciation of the 
agreement of alliance. He had consulted tne law officers of the crown 

(the solicitor general and the attorney general) and they had united in 

the contrary opinion. Since the opening of the dominions conference, cir- 
cumstances had arisen which made it hard to get anead with the discussion 
and he had again consulted the Lord Chancellor and had explained the points 
brought up by the two governments. The Lord Chancellor had given an sptiion: 
that the joint notification of July 1920 was not sufficient to meet the 
express stipulation of|thslagreoment that the alliance sthould continue as 
long as neither country gave notice of its denunciation, and added that 

as there were also strong political objections to this view that the latter 


also demanded consideration. This opinion was the occasion of Lord Curzon's 


note of July 2. 


it followed that there need be no haste in solving the question of © 


renewing the alliance. After Huly 13 the alliance would continue in force 


as before, within the limits of the spirit of the covenant of the League 


of Nationa. In view of this circumstance, the British government hoped 


to make a study of the vaious questions of the moment. lf he might speak 


frankly, there had been an entire change in the circumstances of the alliance. 


re ed 


Anxiety (7) wag no longer felt about India. > » 


loa wre ) 


Meanwhile Parliament was beginning to ask embarrasing questions of Lloyd George 


On July 7 he promised to tell all in four days, pending receipt 


I (ett J 


of replies from America, Japan and China as to a conference 6n Pacific questions. 


ebout the alliance. 


(bee No, 304, Chapter 1) ‘when this information appeared in Washington, Hughes 
again promptly denied that the American government had been asked to confer or was 
considering such a proposition. 
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Curzon, instructed by the Krime minister, had sounded out the American and 
Japanese ambassadors and the Chinese minister as to a possible conference, but pre- 


sented no concrete proposal. Therefore Hughes rejected it. "Weale" asserts in his 





An Indigcrest Chronicle of the Pacific that ,after the Lloyd George announcement of 
July"7, Harding and Hughes worked out a plan for their own conference in one day 
and gent out the informal queries to their ambassadors in the fiwe countries late 
Saturday night July 9, 1921, 

We know from Chapter 2 that Lloyd George accepted the invitation offered by 
Colonel George Harvey on July 10 with alacrity for a joint contemporansous con- 
ference on arms limitation and Pacific questions. Yet the next day when he re- 
ported it to Rarliament, he announced the invitation as calling for a preliminary 
meeting on Pacific and Far Eastern questions. ‘Weale" believed that if Curzon and 


Lloyd George had seized this opportunity to denounce formally the Anglo-dJapanese 


alliance, America might have granted the English their preliminary conference. 


Who knows? 
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Part III. 
Four Power Pacific Treaty, 
Chapter 9. 
Three’s A Crowd. 

In the last shanter we heard the world wide rumpus over whether the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance would be renewed or not and locked behind the scenes to see 
Lloyd-George’s futile efforts to get the dominion premiers to agree for awmanimous 
renewal and his sudden grasping at the Japanese interpretation of the matter of the 


announcement of revision to the Leggue of Nations the previous year to save his face 
in an embarrassing situation, 

Now we are ready to trace the origins of the idea of an enlarged alliance 
which finally resulted in the famous Four Power Pacific treatys - a treaty con=- 
ceived in the utmost secrecy, 8 such secrecy that even certuin members of the 
American delegation asserted in the senate that they did not know where the idea 
came from, nor who wrote the Sent ie which caused more trouble in ratification 
for that reason than any of the others; one which was not on the agenda and hence 


not anticipated; one which was welcomed suspiciously by the senate, one which was 


hidden completely from the public and the press by the American delegation in 


a, 


spite rumors acknowledged in part at other headquarters; one for which there were 
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absolutely no records of negotiation, A little later we will see the Japanese 
account of those negotiations and learn causes not even hinted at in the excéllent 
work on The Washington Conference and After by Yamoto Ichihashi, secretary to Baron 


ee en nie 


Kato himself, though he reveals something of the privy conferences of the big three” 
in which the treaty was born. 

The Anglo-Japanese alliance was enlarged to include America at the desire of 
England and to include France at the behest of America, Both England and Japan pre~ 
ferred the new agreement to be a three power alliance. Brigadier-General Charles 
Sherrill, former minister to Argentina,on August 16, 1920 in London favored such 
an alliance after ten months in Japan and the idea spread. He believed the alliance 
would not be renewed in its present form. because of the apposition in Canada and 
Australia which were the strongest, most influential units in the British Empire and 
their Yow coincided ts a Pacific states. Japanese statesmen, he said, thought 
the true solution a triangular agreement or entente for the control of the Pacific, 
General Jan Smuts, senator in the South African parliament, suggested it the following 
May and The London Daily Chronicle took up the idea on May 22 and referred again to 


it on July 1. Moreover, the idea was not entirely unwelcome to certain men in Jap= 


anese public life. 


In June and July 1921 a party of men from the Japanese diet visited America. 


One of these, R. Nakanishi while in New York June 23 urged the union of the threo powers & 


Despatches from England August 7 and G asserted that this three cornered affair 
was being contemplated by England as a substitute for the now burdensome alliance, 


Even Lloyd George himself on August 18 urged ths three powers to join with China 


for a Pacific alliance. This thing had been brewing for almost a month.:in British 


government minds. 


a 
As we saw in tm Chapter, Tokyo oe that the conference would destroy the 


Gory 


; 1ue 
value of the Anglo-Japanese alliancey (See 436, July 15, ibid. page 291) and Lord 
Curzon had given as one of the reasons for a preliminary conference in London his 
btrong desire to discuss an agreement with other countries interested in preserving 

(et) 

peace in the Pacific,to replace the Anglo-Japanese alliance? Bee No. 884 July 23, 
ibid., page 295), Though Hayashi told his government of these new possible peace- 
guaranty agreements parallel to the old alliance, he thought them rather spur-of- 
the-moment ideas and did not attach much importance to them. Later when the Imperial 


conference discussed the desirability of a three cornered alliance, Shidehara was 


sure that the proposal for peace-guaranty-agreements similar to the old alliance 


was just a feeler, 


pore) 
Washinzton-Tokyo, No, 483 August 6, 1921. 


. 


The statement of the progress of the British Empire conference which 
was published by the British government was cabled from London August 
5 by the Associated Press, In it is the passage given in the accompanying 
cablezram NY. 484 (Note. In plain English text, as follows: "In acc- 
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ordance with suggestion which was believed to have been made by American 
government that conference on disarmament should be preceded by friendly 
conversations or consultations between powers principally concerned in 
future of Far Hast and Pacific, says summary, Imperial conference anxious 
that for Anglo-Japanese agreement there should be substituted some larger 
arrungement between three great powers concerned., namely, United States, 
Japan and Great Britain, and, holding firm conviction that later discussions 
on ddarmauent to which they attached transcendent importance could best 

be made effective by previous mutual understanding on Pacific questions 
between those powers, discussed these preliminary conversathbns or con- 
sultations which American government had in principle agree should be held 
in London.") 

According to this it would appear that the principal purpose of the 
British government in having the conference was not in order to conclude 
agreements parallel to the Anglo-Japanese alliance, but in order to secure 
a wider agreement between Japan, Great Britain and the United States. 


(op) 


Tokyo was puzzeled over Curzon's shilly-shallying, first working seemingly for 
the renewal of the alliance; then suggesting replacing it with similar peace guaranty 
agreements geand finally coming out with the dominion premiers for a wider agreement 


with America. There was evidently an inconsistency somewhere if Hayashi had reported 


everything completely and accurately. Uchida ordered Hayashi, London ambassador who 


was in Paris to attend a meeting of the supreme council in August, to see Curzon 


and clear up matters. About the same time the British ambassador at Tokyo, Sir 


Charles Eliot,called on Uchida to present his government's account of interviews 


the 
with Hayashi and/general progress of the preparations for America's conference. 


Tokyo-Paris, No. 745, August ?, 1921. 
August 16, 1921. 


Paris-Washington, No. 300, 





Co Agbensdann Gasol: 

In the British announcement of the proceedings of the dominions 
conference given in your cablegram No. 920 there is a passage to the 
effect that it was hoped to change the Anglo~Japanese alliance into an 
understanding Retwesk Great Britain, Japan and America. This does not 
appear to be consistent with earlier declarations of Lord Curzon. 

When Lord Curzon first proposed a Pacific conference) he took the 
tone that its principal purpose was to eliminate American and Chinese 
opposition to the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, but declared 
expressly that he wished Japan and Great Britain to continue as allies 
(your cablegram No. 813 qa). dh his interview with you on July 23 he said 
that the chief purpose of the 4ritish government in first calling the 
conference wis foes agreements guaranteeing the future peace of the 
Pacific and parallel et the Anglo-~Japanese slidanee among the powers 
having important. positions in the Pacific (your cablegram No. 884). 
Judging also by your other successive cablegrams, it appears doubtful 
whether Great Britain has a secrat design of concluding some agreement 


at the Pacific conference which will replace the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 


Please report whether you have actually observed any signs that 
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the British government is working to find points for an understanding 

with America whi chlwuld affect the existence of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
If the attitude of the British government is that given in the announcement 
about the dominions conferencey and a proposal in regard to a triple 
agreement among Great Britain, Japan and America is to be received fro 

the Britisn government, the Japaneses government would not necessarily | 
reject. it, but, if the purpose is to replace the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 

the Japanese government wou]d like to be informed of this and to take it 
under consideration, 

(Note. The rest of the message, which was sent as section 2, is 
fragmentary, with long omissions and general garbling. Apparently. the 
ambassador is instructed to see Lord Curzon and discuss the apparent in- 
consistencies noted above, telling him that it is not the purpese to inter- 
pose objections to the proposal suggested in the dominions conference 
announcemeht but it is desired to make clear certain points about the 
future of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Reference is made to J=4559 and 
this is apparently followed by a direct statement that Lord Curzon's at~ 
titude is lacking in sincerity. Reference is made to the extreme attitude 
of Great Britain wita regard to informal conversations and apparently to 
a failure to report all the facts on which a report had been expected, 
Reference is made to an interview of a counsllor of embassy with Lord 
Curzong and the ambassador is apparently instructed to talk with the 
counéllor if opportunity affords. Finally reference is made to another 
passage in the dominions conference announcenpt which ,it is thought, : 
might might have some relation to a plan to have Europe control the 
Atlantic and leave the Pacific to the jurisdiction of America. All 


this is to be taken up with the British authorities.), . . 


Tokyo=Paris,No,. 747. (fants. 


Pans eben flon e297. 
vgn (Note. Text somewhat garbled and doubtful.) 
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After we had sent our cablegram No. 745, Eliot called on me on the 
afternoon of the same day and delivered me the note given in the accomp- 
anying cablegram No, 748 containing the substance of conversations be- 

(Japanese) 

tween Lord Curzon and the/ambassador. This note seems to make a change 
in the situationy and you may postpone execution of our cablegram No. 745, 
There are several differences of circumstancess and it is possible that 
you did not at the time of your several interviews report all the circum 


stances to us. Please compare the accompanying cablegram with your facts 


and advise us your views. 


. 748, Rurgent. } Agus? Tet. 


Ye. 30 4- Aecgeet 6, 1 921 - 
is so garbled and full of long omissions that it 





(Note. 
can only be paraphrased én a basis of possible meh{qing. ) kK 

Lord Curzon asked Ambassador Hayashi to call on July 23 %y and set 
forth the views of the British Yovernment as follows: 

You are familfjdr with the question of the validity of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance and the reagons which have led to its prolongation, 
The British government ..... {Ea. Note. Possibly, after] twenty years 
of service ... fa. Note. Possibly, policing the seas now} hopes ...eoe 
fea. Note. Possibly, to renew) or to replace it ...... (ea. Note. Possibly, 
with peace guaranty agreements paralleling the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
or a wider agreement.). The British government thoroughly understands 
the good faith with which the Japanese statesmen have executed the above = 
mentioned duties. 

1. Great Britain attached great importance to peace in the Pacific 
and would be much injured if there should be any future collision be- 
tween Japan and America. Great Britain wished absolutely to avoid this. 
Much opposition to the Anglo-Japanese alliance was being expressed in 
America, in China, in Canada, etc., and the British could not entirely 


By giving thought and attention to this point, Steams 


ignore this. 


T to Se point, it was thought that the peace of 





the Pacific could be perpetuated. 


ee 


The Japanese ambassador to London believed that England was sincere in her 


wish to enlarge the alliance rather than to exterminate it. He thought, rather, 


that the Imperial conference had forced Curzon's hand prematurely, - certainly a 


broad minded view for one of a nation constantly accused of suspicion and intrigue. 
[pre ) 
London-Tokyo, No. 956. August ?, 1921. 


London-Washington, No, 375. August:18, 1921, 





Referring to your cablegram Nos. 745 to 748. 

1. The report given in your cablegram No. 748 of the summary of 
my conversations with Lord Curzon communicated to you by the British 
\uwbassador at Tokio has no poiftts of discrepancy with the spirit of 
numerous conversations which 1 have had with Lordg Curzon. 

2. iL think that it is very natural that the feelings of the Jap- 
anese government should be hurt that ,when the British government pro- 
posed the conference,it took no special account beforehand of its ally, 
Japan, but opened conversations on the matter with America and China 


practically at the same time as with Japan. In regard to this point, 


however, in the first place, the British Imperial Premiers Yonference 
decided to have this conference and to include America and Chine, and 


the British government was in the position of being bound by their de- 





cision and could not get around it. In the second place, although the 
interval was extremely short, they did first consult me. This fact 


must be given considerationg and some sympathy for the pogition of 


Great Britain must be felt. 
3322 
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3. In regard also to the point of the passage in the report of the 
dominions conference in which it is stated that it is hoped at the Pacific 
conference to substitute atriple arrangement among Great Britain, Japan and 
America for the Anglo-Japanese NMliance, in the first place, if the British 
wished to abrogate the alliance,they would have to také special account of 
Japan. In the second place, the wording indicates that if the British could 
get something in addition to the alliance but which could not be substituted 
for the alliance, the alliance agreement remains effective. It is not fair 
to believe from this wording that the British proposed this conference or- 
iginally with the purpose of destroying the alliance. 

in short 1 think that it is proper: for the Japanese government to in- 
terpret the intentions of the British government with regard to the foregoing 
various points in good faith, and not to call them into question. 


What Hayashi thought after Lloyd George made his plea for a broad understanding 
between Japan, Great Britain and the United States is not known, but Shidehara in- 


formed Uchida of Hughes" statement when questioned the next day, 


(ap) 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 547% August 20, 1921 


On the nineteenth, the secretary of state replied to questions of news= 
paper correspondents regarding the statement made by LloysGeorge in the 
British parliament on the eighteenth that if a broad understanding between 
Japan, Great Britain and the United States could be substituted for the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, the peace of the world would be foe 

The secretary said everybody was familiar with the traditional policy 
of the United States of not entering into alliances. He added that it wus 
the hope of the United States*® government that in order to eliminate the 
causes of international discord, an understanding would be reached among the 


various nations as to the general principles governing Pacific problems and 


23 
their applications. ‘The secretary apparently avoided stating explicitly 


whether he maant that such a simple understanding, not having the nature of 
a treaty alliance, should be confined to Japan, Great Britain and the United 
States or whether, as well as being a specific understanding applying only to 
certain countries, it onan also be made universal, 

Several Seen PR published recently the opinion of the American 
authorities regarding this speech of the British premier and it is my opinion 


that they have elaborated according to their own ideas upon the simple state~ 


ment of the secretary of state mentioned above. 


{ afar ey 


Lord Northcliff owner and publisher of The London Times and The London Daily Mail 





was strongly opposed to the alliance and while traveling in Japan and China spoke 
constantly against it as a bar to settlement of the Pacific question, as a thing that 
had outlived its usefulness and said that in advent of a war between America and Japan, 
England, far from assisting her ally, would even offer Singapore to America as a naval 
base in the Pacific. 

Hayashi expressed himself in no uncertain terms about these incendiary speeches 
that found their way back to London and The Times and stressed again the importance 


of continuing the Anglo-Japanese alliance with the United States as a third member, 


L brea. ) 
London-Tokyo, No, 1127, October 27, 1921« 


London-Washington, No. 434, October 27, 1921- 





(Note. Text is extremely garbled and difficult.) 
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Beate 


Referring to the quotation from Lord Northcliffe in my cablegrum No. 
1124, at the present time British relations are chaotic and unsettled sand 
especially the abolition of the existing Anglo-Japanese alliance would not 
only said Gai to new complications in international relations, but it 
is clear that Japan could hardly behold with patience if Great Britain and 
America should cogpperate to control China, as suggested by the remarks of 
Lord Northcliffe, to the exclusion of Japan which already has a firi footing 
in China and which from geographical considerations, Enowledge of China and 
other regards, cannot be spared from participation in the maintenance of order 
in China. 

Lord Northcliffe advocated the abolition of the Anglo-Japanese olliance 
for the reason that it irritates the American government and people. in 
the first place, tae Anglo-Jupanese alliance, from its inception to the 
present time, has never directly por indirectly harmed America. The present 
agreement of alliance is druwn to exclude the United States from its dueeution 
There are people who argue, as Lord Northcliffe is reported to have done, 
that the continuance of the treaty is an unfriendly threat to the United 
States, but it would be the idle dream of a fool not to imagine that behind 
this argument ave is the hope of attaining the purpose of abolishing the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, and producifig an alienation between Great Britain 
and Japan, 

Lord Northcliffe also said that the alliance could not be of assistance 
for the present chaotic state of China, If China has hitherto escaped foreign 
agregsion, this fact is directly due to the alliance, If the unification of 
China were sericusly contemplated, there are prespects that the alliance would 
be of assistance in spite of the present chaotic conditions. 

Lord Northcliffe said that the feeling that there might be trouble be- 
tween Japan and America had become very peonomiese among Americans. Any man, 


even without any specialized knewledge of the facts so long as he has « little 


common sense, knows that such a war is impossible. It is not a fact that 
there are any extraordinarily important conflicts of interest between Japan 
and the United States. On the contrary, under present conditions there are 
a number of facts which may be said to show that Japan and the United States 
MY eoevccces \ea. Note. Possibly, cooperate} splendidly in China. Speaking 
frankly, it might be most convenient if Japan could use American money in 
China in industrial, commercial and other connections, employ American raw 
materials g and in other ways work in concord with America. Under the circun- 
stances of today, we should not ubolish the existing alliance and thereby 
alter the status quo and bring on further international complications, but 
we should continue the alliance, induce the United States also to cospperate 
and thus hope to promote the peace and prosperity of China. 

Lord Northcliffe will visit you shortly. If he should cause harm to 
the influence of Japan in the Far East, and cause a future estrangement be- 
tween Japan and Great Britain, it woukd not be to the advantage of Great 


Britain itself, und it is therefore regrettuble that he should take an attitude 


of bringing about such an estrangement. I fervently hope that when he comes 


te Japan he will be given «n unreserved ahd thorough explanation of these 
matters and interests. 
“fr eingaToidy No. 735, Wereimter B17 at. 
Tokego= Wesbaingtom We bE) Westiedee! 195 4920-2 
Lord Northcliffe during his visit to Japan became femilisr with its 
naturel features and civilization and may be considered to have left Japan 
with generully favorable impressions. This is clear judging even by the way 
he is said to have spoken in eonversation with more than one man here. At 
a social gathering which f attended on the seventeenth, however, the shgheeant 
manager of the Kaki Bank told me that in a speech before the Anglo-American 
Association, Lord Northcliffe had said that in case of a war between the United 
Stetes and Japan, Greut Britain should offer the United States Singapore as 
& naval base, and had given all those present the impression that he was 
“anti-Japanese". 
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{ have not yet verified this from any other source, but cable it for 


your information just as 1 heard it. 
(epeece ) 
By November 1, the Jiji Shimpo was promoting the idea of a three power alliance, 
and threatened that if nothing definite were accomplished in the matter of disarmament, 
it would be absolutely necessary to continue the two power agreement. ‘The Daily Chronicle 
in London was saying that mngland could not give up the alliance lightly. There were 


even hints of a three power agreemant.from Henry Cabot Lodge, member of the American 


delegation to the Washington conference) November 16, though none of these were apparen€- 


@ly taken to heart by Americans, 

Five days later conversations between Nughes and Arthur J. Balfour, president 
of the privy council and head of the English delegation were said to be under way con- 
cerning this absorbing topic. Novenber 21, there appeared an article in_The New York 
Times asserting that the British necdeta renewal of the alliance at all costs. The 
next day Representative George Holden Tinkham of Massachusetts had the temerity to 


introduce a resolution into the house abolishing the Anglo-Japanese agreement. This 


only led New Zealand and Australia to uphold it. Even Lord Curzon continued to sing 
r ( tnt) 
its praises to Hayashi. (bee No. .1204, November 24, ibid. Page 311-12). 


Both England and Japan prepared preliminary drafts of a three power agreement for 


discussion, Coming over on the boat, Balfour drew up that of the British delegation 


and presented it to Hughes on the opening day of the conference. England had the jump 


. : ’ = : — . <, ne . + 
no Tr nan, Unerraa was peemnied inet then with the navel retia ond nostnoned any coment 
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on ite Sometime between November 12 and November 20 Balfour presented his draft to 
the Japanese who responded at once to the idea. tn order to show their agreeableness 
to the idea Ambassador Shidehara and Baron Kato hastily jotted down their own ideas for 


a counter proposal and sent them around to Balfour by Sadaog Saburi, counekLlor of 


the Washington embassy, November 26. Balfour glanced through them and appended a few 
! 


changes. Shortly afterwards, both the original Japanese suggestion. add the amendments 


were presented to Hughes, who promised to study them carefully over Sunday. This 


message with Baron Shidehara's draft end Balfour's proposed amendments follow: 


November 26, 1921, 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 93. 








Referring to your conference cablegran No, 66 (Note. Reference is 


; erroneous and message in question not found), in view of the general trend 
¥ > 


of affairs and the apparent situation we considered it urgently necessary 


> 


to show the British without delay that we also had no objection to nego- 


Swe 


tiating a tripartite agreement to take the place of the Anglo-Japanese 
allienceQ) We therefore hastily drew up the text given in accompanying 
cablegram No. 94 as the personal proposal of Ambassador Shidehargs und on 


November 21 we instructed Counséilor Saburi to arrange to call first on Kr. 
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Balfour and then on Mr. Hughes and to hand it to them respectively. 

We succeeded in having the text handed to Mts Balfour with the explanation 
that this text had been drafted by Ambassador Shidehara after noting the 
draft of Mr. Balfour and that attention had been paid to a wording which 
would make’ it easy for the United States to accept it. It had not been 
drafted particularly in accordance with instructicns of the Yovernment , 
but it did not conflict with the instructions which had been received to 
dates and the other plenipotentiery delegates had no objection to it being 
shown to Mr. Balfour and Mr, Hughes as a personal proposal. ‘The definite 
views of the government would not be clear until the text had been cabled 
to it and instructions had been received in reply. 

Mr. Balfour replied that he thoroughly understood Ambassador shedehare’'s 
plan was on an identical basis with his own. He immediately proposed the 
several amendments given in cablegram No. 95, and said that he hoped that 
the text with these amendments would be presented by us to Mr. Hughes. 

As the hour for the anneuyioy with Mr, Hughes, howevey,was already 
clese at hand, and not only was there no time to make a new copy, but it 
was thought that Ur. Balfour's amendments, being based on ideas which occurred 
to him offhand, would require reconsideration, it wis agreed to hand ir. 
Hughes our text and at the same time show him Mr. Balfour's proposed 
amendments. 

A call was then made on the secretary cf state and he was given the 
same explanation os lur. Balfour, and was handed our proposal with a statement 
that it would be deeply appreciated if his opinions of the proposal could 
be learned, At the same time he was shown the Balfour amendments. 

Mr. Hughes requested that Mr. Balfour's amendments might be left with 
him also, and said that as the next day fortunately was Sunday, he would 
carefully study both ‘documents. 

From what Mr. Balfour said, it appears that he handed his proposal 


to tir. Hughes immediately after the opening of the conference,but has not 
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W/ A aus 
oahactlen soa Conference No. 94, Vitindox. 2 6, G24. 


VoneenGectesi 


Baron Shidehara's tentative draft of an outline of a tripartite 
agreement among Japan, the United States of Anericayg and the British Empire. 
1. If, in the future, the tertitorial rights or vital interests of 

any of the high contracting parties in the regions of the Pacific ocean 
and of the Far Bast should be threatened either by the aggressive action 
of any third power or powers, or by a turn of events which may occur in 
those regions, the high contracting parties shall commuhicate with one 
another fully and frankly, in order to arrive at an understanding as to the 
most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet the 
exigencies of the particular situation, 

2. If in the matters affecting regions aforesaid, there should develop 
between any two of the high contracting parties controverste which are likely 
to affect the relations of harmonic eaeaed now happily subsisting between 
them, it shall be open to:such contracting parties, in mutual agreement 
with each other, to invite the other contracting party to a joint con- 
ference, to which the whole subject matter will be referred for consideration 
and adjustment. 

3. The present Ngreement will supersede the agreement of alliance hitherto 


in force between Japan and Great Britain. 


Waal —Tekye Cnfereree No.4 5 ereute 26,192 /, 


1 VormeonStiicrteet: 


Baron Shideharg’s tentative draft of an outline of tripartite agreement 
among Japan, the British Empires and the United States of America. 

1. In regard to the territorial rights of the high contracting parties 
in the Pacific Yeean and the Far East, it is agreed that if these are threat- 
ened by the atgressive action of any third power, the high contracting 


parties shell communicate with (from here on like paragraph 1 of cablegram No, 94), 
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[2 The high contracting parties further engage to respect these rights as 
between themselves and if there should develop between any two of them con-= 
traversies on any matter in the aforementioned region which is likely to 
affect the reletions of harmonious accord now happily subsisting between 
them, they agree to invite the other contracting party. (From here on like 
2 of cablegram No. 94.) 
3. Identical with 3 of cablegram No. 94, 


( opase) 


In spite of the quietness with which Balfour and Kato had been conducting their 


negotiations a Japanese correspondent for the Tokyo Jiji-Shimpo succeeded in getting 


wind of the affair and cabled his findings home much to the annoyance of the home 


government. 


cm 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 77. November 28, 1921, 


The evening edition of the Jiji Shimpa_, of November 28 published the 
telegram given below as a cablegram from its Washington correspondent dated 
November 25, It is feared that the publication of such reports will be 
injurious to the progress of this matter. You should investigate the origin 
of this report in the interest of the future, and you will cable your views 
in regard to means of controlling such leaks. 

Plenipotentiary Delegate Kato and Mir, Balfour have 
reached an understanding on a Japanese-Anglo-American agree- 
ment to take the place of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. In- 
formal conversations concerning it are now proceeding with 
the Americans. The following is said to be a memorandunjof 
them, 

1. ‘The three countries will oppose any menace and maintain 


the status quo in the Far Eest and the Pacific. 
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2. ff any of the contracting powers shall deviate 
from this policy, they shall immediately come together and 


discuss the question severally. 


It is said to be under consideration by Hughes and Root. 


[ apers) 


The fourth power, France was not invited to sit in the negotiations until 
December 7 after the treaty was in its final stage. The first suggestion of 
a four power agreement to replace the hadiawianaiays alliance mentioned in 
the secret cablegrams occurred in a copy of the original text of the resolution 
of the “China Association" in London sent to Lord Curzon prior to June 30 which 


Hayashi secured and wired to Tokyo, A political consortuim admitting China 


is mentioned. 


( ore ) . 
London-Tokyo, No. 812. July ?, 1921. 
London-Washington, No. 288. July 4, 1921. 


L have secured a copy of the original text of the resolution of the 
"China Association" mentioned in the latter part of my cablegram No. 796, 
and I cable it in “ku" code (Neeess3) as follows: 

#yy es have the honour to lay be fore His Majesty's 
government certain points which are likely to affect British interests 
in China and which they respectfully hope will be taken into ponatders 
ation by Your Excellency when dealing with. the question of the renewal 
or modification of the treaty of alliance between Great Britain and 
Japan. 

The advantages of the alliance to both countries were clearly 


demonstrated in 1904 and 1914, and in view of the unsettled stute of 


nw. 
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affairs still prevailing in so large a portion of Asia, we would 

lay epee stress upon the importance of maintaining the cordial 

relations betwen this country and Japan which have existed for so 
many years. 

According to the representations made to us from China, there 
can be little doubt that a strong feeling has arisen in that country 
that one at least of the stipulations of the treaty has not been carried 
out in practice between the dotpennesseanenes [Rd Note. Possibly, 

w . 
41196 The one} referred to is that for the preservation of the common 
interests of all Rowers in China by ensuring the independence and 
integrity of the Chinese Empire and the principle of equal opportuni- 
ties for she commerce and industry of all nations in China. 

A concrete case in suppott of this contention is the Japanese action in 
Shantung to which my committee called attention in detail on the .. January, 
1920. We are informed that the situation there is still unsatisfactory. 

The Chinese view is that the terms of the treaty have not been conscientiously 
carried outgpand that a renewal of the treaty upon the same terms, after 

this nonfulfilment, would be tantamount to recognition of the status Quay 

and could not therefore be looked upon as a friendly act on the part of 

Great Britain. 

It is reported that an important element of public opinion in Japan is 
inclined to regard the action of their government in Shantung as ill-ed- 
visedgand, from another point of view, a failure. if, therefore, His 
Majesty's government could take any shove to bring about a friendly settle- 

1 
ment of this question in accordance with the terms of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty, we believe their efforts would be appreciated by China and would 
be welcomed by many in Japen. 

in any case my committee hope that His Majesty's government will give 
consideration to the feeling in China to which we have drawn attention. 


Another point aout which the Chinese people are somewhat sensitive is 


QAr 
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that any agreement affecting their country or their sovereign rights 
should be concluded by foreign powers, otherwise than in consultation with 
them, 

As regards the situation generally, my Nonmittee is of opinion that 
Great Britain has no interest in China which is not shared by the dominions, 
by America, by France and by Japan, as shown by her leading statesmen in 
public utterances. 

It would be idle to deny that there is a powerful party in Japan in 
favor of a policy in China which is entirely at variance with the spirit 
of the Anglo-Japanese treaty, but we assume that the settled policy of the 
Japanese government will conform to the terms of any treaty to which it 
attaches its signature. 

if then the interest of the four great powers in China are identical, 
if these interests consist as we believe they do, in promoting a reconstruct- 
ive policy in China, in uniting to carry out in ppaculics the terms of the 
Anglo-Japganese treaty, in ensuring the independence and integrity of China 
and the principle of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of 
all nations, and further in assisting China to establish a stable govern=- 
ment capable of maintuining peace and order within her borders, we are of 
opinion that a development of the Japanese alliance into an agreement be- 
tween the four great powers might do much to consolidate and maintain the 
general interest of the Far East for many years to come. 

In the Yonsortium secceeeee.. the, four Rowers have,already come to an 
agreement regarding some forms of ccccencsece {ra. Note. Possibly, economic] 
development d@ China. My committee respectfully suggest that it is worthy 
of consideration whether the four Rowers could not conclude an agreement 
constituting a national consortium in which China might be invited to join. 
We believe that an agreement of this kind might enlist the active sympathy 


and cgeoperation 6f a large and influential portion of the peopke of China, 


‘whe would welcome an opportunity of reeestublishing the stability of the 
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‘ country and promoting its prosperity and welfare, 
The course indicated would at the same time add to the prosperity of 
all other nations interested in the Far East and perhaps most of all to the 
~ prosperity of our Xlly, Japan, 

» Re My committee recognize that there are other and wider interests in- 
\" = volved in the question of a renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, but they 
~~ refrain from discussing these aspects of the question, being outside the 

scope of the activities of their \ssociation. 


( apes ) 


Aristide Briand at a dinner at Prince Tokugawa's on November 23, advocated a 
League of Nations of the Pacific to replace the alliance, including France and 


otherse 


{ oper ) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 91. November 27, 1921, 


For your information we cable the following remarks made by Premier 
Briand to one of our conference staff attachés at a dinner given him by 
Plenipotentiary Delegate Tokugawa on November 23, 

[aqaa-ce ) 
Since my arrival here I have taken the opportunity for fre= 
quent personal conversations with American government officials, 

These talks left me without an atom of doubt that the American govern= 

ment sincerely wishes to make Japanese~American relations friendly. 

At. the same time 1 could see clearly that the one great obstacle 

which the American authorities think they will encounter in con= 

tinuing and increasing friendly relations between Japan and the United 

States is the existende of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 1 myself always 


emphasized to the American authorities that it was absolutely necessary 


to avoid leaving Japan isoleted as a result of this conference, 


and, in case the Anglo-Japanese allience should be dissolved, a sit- 


untien which would assure the non-isoletion of Javan must be produced 
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by making an agreement which would replace it. In my humble opinion 
to Pestece the alliance a perfect agreement should now be made with 
the object of establishing something which could even be called a 
teague of nations in the Pacific ocean, beginning first with Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States and adding France and the other 
countries which have interests in the Pacific. If such an agreement 


were made, I am sure the United States will finally consent to it." 
Coungéllor Saburi and Sir Maurice Hankey had some interesting conversations on the 
possibility of America's accepting an agreement, When they met Saturday afternoon, 
November 26,the latter thougnt America would agree. He also proposed & Pacific branch 
of the League of Nations, with a main office at Tokyo, including South America and 
all the countries of the Pacific. When Seiick siewetonsa Briand's idea for a similar 
League, Hankey pooh=poohed it as arising out of her own self-importance and gave the 


impression he would prefer to exclude Frence. 
ffonday morning he told Saburi thaijLodge and Elihu Root had called on Balfour and 


moreno b goto 


were pleased with Shidehara's draft, but they expected ey Yet -thesengentlemen later 
toid the senate they did not know who started OO tect Thig meant, he 
thought, that while the United States did not cb ject a tripartite agreement, it would 
be difficult to exclude others who asked to be udmitted. Saburi told Hankey that Japan 
would want only three, that a larger number would make the agreement vague and mean= 


ingless. Note that both English and Japanese considered the new three power agreement 


in the light of an alliance to replace the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
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Wasnington-Tokyo, Conference No. 103, November 28, 1921. 





After the interview with Hughes descrited in my conference cablegram 
No. 93, Saburi had an interview on other business with Hankey, general 
secretary of the British delegation. 

The latter questioned Saburi anxiously concerning the circumstances 
of his interview with Mughes, and his face lighted up when he heard Hughes 
had said that he would make a thorough investigation the following day, 
Sunday. 

Saburi asked his opinion as to whether or not the American govern- 
ment could accept the principle of making some agreement between the three 
countries... 

Hankey replied that he thought America would very likely consent. 
Among his further statements he said he had long thought that one plan 
would be to have regional understandings for South America, the Pacific, 


etc. forming branches of the League, with TokQo the organized main affice 


for the Pacific. 


Saburi asked whether he thought such a Pacific branch of the League 
ag he spoke of could exist at the same time with the tripartite agreement. 
Hankey replied that he thought it could. 
Then Saburi referred to Briand's conversation, of our cablegram 
No. 91, and spoke of how Mr. Briand had said the right thing to do would 
be to establish something by the name of a League of Nations of the Pacific. 
Hankey said that too much importance should not be attuched to lir, 
Briand's words, that the pride of the French peopete was strong and be-~ 
cause of it they would not relish the establishment of a tripartite agree~ 
ment excluding France, speaking as though he would exclude France in some 


WV. 27 
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Referring to our cablegram No. 93, on the morning of November 28 
Sir Maurice Hankey, the secretary of the British delegation, (who was 
present at the interview with Mr. Balfour reported in cablegram No. 93) 
told Saburi that on the afternoon of November 26 (%) Lodge and Root had 
called on Mr, Balfour. The latter had shown them our proposal for a 
tripartit&e agreement, Both said that "they were very pleased" and then 
emphasized that it was absolutely necessary to have a solution of the 
Shantung question before the United States could take up this matter. They 
also said that it would be rather hard to limit the agreement to three 
nations. Hankey spoke as ifyin view of the tone of this interview be- 
tween Mr. Balfour and the American delegates jhe himself had hopes for 
future success. Hankey said that since under these circumstances the 
solution of the Shantung question was absolutely necessary for carrying 
through this matter, he fervently hoped that it might successfully be 
solved by the efforts of “ir. Balfour and lir, Hughes. 

Saburi asked whether the statement that it would be hard for the United 
States to limit the agreement to only three nations meant that the Americans 
did not wish to make an agreement among only three nations or whether it 
meant merely that it would be rather hard to limit it to only three nations. 

Hankey replied that he did not take it to mean that the United States 
did not wish, but he took it to mean merely thet it would be rether hard 
to limit it to three nations. He added that Balfour was to have an inter- 
view with Hughes at three o'clock this afternoon, the twenty-eight. 

Saburi said that Japan wanted an agreement of the three countries 
only. He thought that it was just with a tripartitde agreement that 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance could be replaced, itt was meaningless to 
say that the Anglo-Japanese alliance could be replaced by @ vague agreenent 
The 


embracing the other countries which had interests in the Pacific. 


Japanese people would regard it as actually a mere annulment of the Anglos 
242 
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Japanese alliance and would by no means regard it as making an agreement 


to take the place of the alliance. 

Hankey said that this was an extremely important point and it was 
extremely fortunate he had been acquainted with this view before the 
meeting of Balfour and Hughes. He asked whether there was any objection 
to his communicating this to Mr. Balfour as Ambassadér Shidehara's views. 

Saburi suid that he might say so, as these were not his own opinions 
but tnose of Ambassador Shidehara and the other plenipotentiaries. | 

Hankey said that he would meke haste to inform Mr. Balfour, 

{ ee ) 


When Balfour saw Hughes that BELEEAOON, he learned that the latter approved the 
amended agreement, but felt it necessary to admit France because of anti-English and 
anti-Japanese feeling in America. Yet in order not to weaken the force of the agree~ 
ment and to please Japan,he wished to exclude other countries by limiting its force 
to the Pacific and by providing another agreement about China for all the interested 


countries. He wished to push it to an immediate conclusion before completing the 


discussions on China and dnnounce it within a week if possible. 
[spoce) 
Washington~Tokyo, Conference No, 106, November 29, 1921, 
Vesypmeerfiherir 
Referring to our cablegramn No. 104, after the interview between Mr. 


Balfour and the secretary of state on the afternoon of November 28, Hankey 


in Mr. Balfour's name told Saburi the results of the conference substantially 


as follows: 


The interview was a long one and there was an unreserved exchange of 


views. The secretury expressed general satisfaction with a draft which 


added the Balfour umendments to the Shidehara draft, but he said that it 
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was impossible to ignore the fact that a strong anti-British and anti- 
Japanese sentiment still existed in the United States, If an agreement were 
made with Great Britain and Japan alone, there was certainly not a 
little danger that it would excite strong opposition. Therefore to 
quiet thislsentiment it would be advisable to include France. On the 
other hand he of course perfectly coyprehended the Japanese view that 
it did not wish to weaken the effectiveness of the agreement by involving 
many countries in it, It would therefore be proper to exclude other count- 
rieg except France. To do this the object and scope of the agreement 
should be limited to the Pacific, and another agreement concerning 
China should be made among the interested powers. He expressed the 
hope that this quadruple agreement might be concluded at once(Hankey 
said even next week, if possible) without waiting for a solution of 
Ghinese questions. He had had the interview to ascertain from Mr, 
Balfour the Japanese views concerning this. He wished to be informed 
at the earliest possible moment of the views of Japan. 
Lapeer ) 
Our views on the foregoing will be communicated in another cablegran, 
but this change has developed with sudden force and we consider it extremely 
desirable under the circumstunces to decide this matter immediately in order 
to produce on the future course of this conference an effect strikingly to 
our udyantage. We wish therefore to request your most urgent consideration 
of it. 
Opaet | ig lle 


Washington advised Tokyo to admit France in a | acl that implies that Tokyo 
had instructed her delegates to Work for a tripartite agreement of their own supplemen- 
- 
tary to the former aitserces Kato and Shidehara advise Uchida to accept the proposal 
nN 


of the English and Americans as consistent with their previous instructions. They 


reveal that they are not so much concerned over possible military assistance as the 


prestige of being associated equally with nations of world importance, such as America 
and Great Britain. Their one fear is to be internationally isolated, to be set out- 
side the family of nations. They have no fear of coercion in any possible future con- 


ference of nations. 


* 
ee a 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 120. November 30%, 1921, 


Urgent. ==, 


In regard to our cablegram No. 93, it is clear from the recent British 
proposals, that, controlled by the wishes of her colonies and by American 
influence, Great Britain has the intention of doing away with the Anglo-Jap- 
enese alliance, and of substituting for it a new entente which will include 
America, 

The antipathy to the Anglo-Japunese alliance on the part of American 
public opinion is unexpectddly strong. Judging by reports from various 
quarters, we anticipate that the American government will certainly, at 
some favorable opportunity during this conference, state her wish before 
Greet Britain and Japan for the abolition of this alliance, and there seems 
to be on foot something far removed from a selfishly organized international 
alliance (?). 

Therefore, we believe the recent British proposal to make a change in 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance is the golden opportunity to make the tri~partite 
agreement noted in your former instructions, and that it would be advantageous 
for the Japanese government to work strenuously now for the establishment 
of this agreement. 

This matter, as stated.in our cablegram No. 106, has developed with sudden 
force. In looking over the plan in our cabhegram No. 95, the first thing to 
be considered is the question of the entry of France. In thinking it over, 
we do-mot hesitate to say that the reason for Japan's desire to continue 
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the Anglo-Japanese alliance, or to conclude a tripartite agreement, is not 
in expectation of any help from the contracting countries in time of war; 
but solely to stand in a group with Great Britain, or with Great Britain 

and America, to act in concert with them, and mtually promise moral support, 
thereby averting Japan's international isolation. However, in attaining 

the above aims, our hope to limit ag agreement to Japan, Great Britain and 
America is only natural; but if our country alone opposes this now whan 
America already wished for special reasons to have France a party to the 
agreement , and if Great Britain is also willing, it would not only not be 

to our udvantagey to oppose, but,in consideration of France's international 
position and the existing Japanese-French relations, it can be said that 

the entry of France is on the whole but a natural result. Consequently 

we think that we cannot but ultimately approve thelertry of France. 

Secondly, if the application of this agreement were extended to China, 
there would be no ground for refusing participation to the interested 
‘powers and in particular to China herself. We are therefore confident 
Japan would have no reason to interpose any objection to the British- 
American proposal that the application of this agreement be limited to 
the Pacific, as noted in our cablegram No. 107. In respect to the so- 
called separate agreement regarding Chine, although the British-American 
plan is not yet clear, it will not, as things stand today, have as a basis 
the British-plan given in our cablegram No. 108», amma we think it proper - 
to await the conference decisions on the Chinese question, and make an 
agreement. 

Thirdly, clause 2 of our tentative plan specifies that in case disputes 
arise between the contracting countries, participation by the third and 
fourth contracting powers must be with the mutual consent of the dis- 
puting powers. Balfour changed this to “they agree to invite", making the 
relationship of conference with the disputants much more binding. Our 


tentative plan was so drawn up as to lessen as far as possible opposition on 
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the part of the American senate and government. If America herself has no 
objection to the Balfour amendment, we consider it unnecessary to express 
opposition persistently. This so-called conference will probably be entirely 
differenet from a court of arbitration, and will not be anything that will 
coerce decisions which are contrary to the will of Japan. 

Looking at the matter from another point of view, a study of the 
results of this agreement snows that Great Britain will thereby cause a 
transformation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, cement Japanese-American 
friendship, and reap as well the advantage for her colonies of a removal 
of the sesse of apprehension with respect to the Japanese menaceS America 
will, in bringing about the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, at 
the same time ensure friendly relations with Japan, and Japan, while avoiding 
a position of isolation, will at the same time sweep away the vurious hidden 
suspicions existing between Japan and America, and strengthen the foundation 
for peace in the future. 

We believe it good policy in our own interest that the Japanese govern- 
ment at this time settle the agreement immediately. 


After you have given most urgent consideration to the above, please 


cable instructions. We think it possible that ultimately amendments may be 
made in the wording of the agreement’, but please reply immediately to the 
most pressing matters in the development of this question, viz. whether or 
not there:is any objection to agreeing to : 


1, Making the quadruple agreement; 


‘ 2. Limiting the agreement to the Pacific. © ; f, 
Ifagoa at ‘\ (foerLl bur Ky of? Ze 
yoN : . 
The alert Jiji Shimpo man knew this almost as soon as the Tokyo government did, 
for he sent a story on November 30 that the three power pact would be enlarged to include 


France. This was reported to Londen December 1 and reached Washington the next day. On 


December 3 it was denied by 211 the Washington delegation and so reported in the New York 
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Times . On December 5 there were rumors of converting the Yonsortium agreement from 
unofficial Japanese sources. ‘The same day a despatch from Tokyo said a four power 
treaty was definitely under way. And there were likewise, more denials of both the 
completion of a three power pact and of French participation, though the Associated 
Press had a story that a deal was actually in the making. 

December 6 Edwin L. James wrote another denial for ae Times. The French press 
responded favorably to the idea at once. The Japanese diplomatic council wus said 
December 7 to have approved officially the oe power treaty, Rumors from other delegat- 
ions had the new agreement resembling the Bryancooling off" treaties in which there 
was a lapse of six months for arbitration before war and said it originated “nearly 
a week ago", eu ae American delegation remained strangely silent. Some affirmed that 
French and American desires had enlarged the contemplated three power pact to a four, 

A Fokyo government news agency stated officially, however, that Japan would not abrogate 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance until the naval ratio was settled. 

Marcel Ray, French correspondent, on December 3 claimed that Japan and the United 
States wanted the four power pact, but it was just Great Britain who wanted it limited 
- = 
‘to three. Italy asked to be included. The provisions of the agreement were held to 
be a guarantee of territorial integrity, which, if menaced, would call for a consultation 


of the signatories concerned and, if disagreement persisted, by the other signatories 


for mediation and arbitration, and provided for the abolition of the old alliance. 


Pe ee ot 


Suet how mich of that welter of rumor de chrue mas he dt aaowrawet he 9 
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cables above. 


The fact that Balfour drew up the first draft of the Four Power treaty is strength- 
ened by the first paragraph of No. 109, Tokyo's bee comme on the idea at all. Uchida 
refers to a Balfour proposal in an earlier cablegram No. 66, which unfortunately was 
not intercepted, as well as. to Shidehara'’s plan and Balfour's amendments of the 
latter. But even previous to their receiving these proposals, the government had a 
similar idea in mind. 

Japan ‘s original idea had been a three power agreement about China and the Far 
Kast providing for the promotion of the free and harmonious development of the commerce 
of the contracting parties. And they advocated a similar phrase for this treaty, since 
it was necessary to separate the agreement on China and the agreement on the Pacific. 
While they eee to have inserted in the treaty a passage concerning the encourage- 
ment of the free and peaceful development of each other's commerce and industry, they 
were not insistent upon it. Unfortunately paragraph 2 of No. 109 is missing. ‘Tokyo 
grants permission for the four power pact in any form agreeable to the United States 
in both No, 109 and No. 124 of December 6. Noj 125 gives Tokyo's preferred version 


of the four power treaty. 


[ea 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 109, December 6, 1921, 


Tokyo-London, No. 630. December 9, 1921. 


PEL OR Bon Pardee Nn KORN WA NAR anes 





Very ufgent. *epooopeicemtich, 


Referring to your cablegram No. 66 (Note. Not received), 
we have given thorough consideration to the Balfour proposal in your 
cablegram Noe 67, the proposal of Ambassador: Shiidehara in your No. 
94, the Balfour «mendments in your No. 95 and the proposed agreement 
concerning China in your No. 108. As you were informed in your 
earlier instructions, the formation of «: triplicate agreement between 
Japan, Great Britain and the United States is desired by the Japa- 
nese government. A&A cabinet council will at once be called to con- 
sider the matter, but in view of the rapid development of the question 
at Washington, I transmit in haste the following points on our gener- 
al views, although they have not yet passed the cabinet council. whe. 


eeeeelf possible it is hoped to do no more than establish an agree- 
oe. 
ment ghithe basis: of ithe Balfour proposal ._ alice 


In view, however, of the tone of the negotirtions at Washington, 
Yt may now be hard to satisfy this hope. If this is really the case, 
there shoulda be added to the text ee agreement phraseol- 
ogy from the Takehira-Root agreement to the effect th:t it is intend- 
ed to vromote the free and harmonious development of the commerce of 
the contracting parties in the Pacific and that it is another purpose 
to protect the territorial rights of the contriucting parties in the 
Pacific covering merely islands wand it should be made clesrer that 
the contracting parties will work together to maintain general pexce 
in the Pacificercesceccescvecceeveoeernhe British did not show us the 
proposal at the same time that they presented it to the United States 
and the attitude of apparent hesitution when they were asked about it 
is not admirable. 

5e According to your cablegram, the object of limiting the 
Pacific agreement to three nations was consideration of the ettitude 


of Jenan towards the annulment of the Anflo-Jasanese sllisnee. In the 


(Fetes ob Ogee be Cha pit pes lage h 


generel instructions which you were give, you were instructed to 

work to develop a situation favorable for proposing a triplicate 
Anelo-Japanese-American agreement with the principal puroose of 
establishing permanent peace in the Pacifier and the Far Bast. In view 
of changes which have since occurred in the situation, it is thought 
proper to separate the Chinese questions from the questions particu- 
larly concerning the Pacific and to establish a ousdruple agreement 

of Janan, Grest Britain, France and the United States, for ‘powers, 
which have important interests in the Pacific, are great naval powers 
and have hitherto had mutual relations of agreement or trezty. 
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Theo Wathen cn Conference No. 124. dieeley © IFa). 


(Note. Not marked as part 2 but evidently is. Text is somewhat garbled.) 

3. With the insertion of the passage ae pe reerape 2 of the accompanying 
cablegram No. 125 about the free and ...... {ea. Note. Possibly, peaceful} 
development of commerce and industry, we eagerly wish, as you know, to 
imitate the Takahira-Root agreement, and make more clear the harmonious 
and cooperating relations of the United States and Japan in the Pacific and 
to secure the applicationof the principles of the open doyr and equality 
of opportunity in the Pacific. At the present time, however, it is not 
considered necessary to carry this through, but while it is our underlying 
purpose in any forma or language to have this aspiration of ours included, 
in case this ig objected to with decision by the British and the Americang, 
we snall not go to extremes in contending for it. 

4. It is desired as stated under heading No. ae cablegram No, 109 
to limit this Pacific agreement to the four Rowers of Japan, Great Britain, 
United States and Francey and yin case a separate agreoment on Chinese 
questions is made apart from the Pacific agreement yyou will proceed on the 
policy outlined in the first part of the first heading and in the second 
heading of that cablegram. ‘the agreement concerning China is of course 
of extraordinary importance to Japanyg and it is needless to say that we 
desire you to render detailed reports in accordance with the changes in 
the situation. 

5, if it is desired to make this Pacific agreement quickly, as re- 

: ported in your cablegram No, 106, the Japanese government will have no 
objection. 

6. ‘ith regard to the form of the Pacifie agreement, it will be left 

discretion of the conference, etc., to decide at the convenience 


to the 


of the United States between a treaty, a joint announcement, an exchange of 


notes, etc. 


(o-+4 a 
i? . 
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Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 125. December 6, 1921 

Vesseseeerttctertit. 

With a view to the maintenance and consolidation of the general and 
permanent peace of the Pacific Xeean, weeee 

(a) The agreement of alliance dated te Julyg 13, 1911 hitherto in 
force between Japan and Great Britain,.......+.-{ld. Note. Possibly, 
shall now be super_seded], 

vse+e (Bd. Note, Possibly, Plenipotentiaries, who] have agreed upon 
the following stipulations: 

1. wereld. Note. Possibly, The high contracting parties] agree that, 
if any insular and detached overseas territory in the possession or under 
the control of any of them in the Pacific ocean shall be threatened by 
the agressive action of any third power, they will communicate with 
one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding as 
to the most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet 
the exigencies of the particular situation. 

26 weseee (id, Note. Possibly, The high contracting parties] engage to 
respect as between themselves all insular and detached overseas territory 
in the possession or under the control of each other in the Pacific ocean 
and to encourage the free and peaceful development of each other's commerce 
there, lf there should develop between any two or more d them controversies 
of any matter in the beforementioned regions likely to affect the relations 
of harmonious accord between them, those powers shall invite the other 
contracting parties to a joint conference to which the whole subject matter 
will be referred for consideration and adjustment. 

3. ‘The present agreement shall supersede +o+efiid. Note. Possibly, 


the agreement of alliance hitherto in force between Japan and Great Britain.) 


g) 


(Af aC. 
\ 


At. the same time Uchida sent instructions that the delegatés were to extend 


appropriate thanks to Balfour for all his efforts in their behalf. ‘This was duly 
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done the day of the public announcement. Even Hayashi thought this a fitting occasion 


for public explanation and gratification over past success t, W. Lampson was a member | 


of the British foreign office. 


ee 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 135. December ?f, 1921. 
Washington-London, No. 620° December 9, 1921. 





With reference to my conference cablegrum No, 124, Your Excellency 


will on a suitable opportunity express appropriate.'thanks to Mr. Balfour. 
Ur. Balfour during the past twenty years has devoted a great deal 
of attention to the Anglo-Japanese alliance which has performed such 
notable service. Recently, too, he expressed on November 22 to the 
Japanese plenipotentiaries the very impartial ........... regarding 
the future of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Likewise he advocated a 
tripartite agreement to take the place of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
and inserted in the draft of this agreement the clause regarding the 
conclusion of ...........military alliances. Finally, in the event of 
the development of new conditions in, future, he Gaile a reservation 
providing for the renewal of the anglo-dJapanese alliance. Therefore not 
only has he in the past maintained friendly relations between Japan . 
and Great Britain ybut hé is striving all the time to make those relations 
firmer and he proposed the agreement in question to the American author- 


ities. He therefore has the unmersurad cratitude of the Innrnecs sawn encont 
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a Conference No. 202. december, ESTO) 
The substance of Mr. Balfour's speech in the plenary meeting of 
December 10 was principally concerning the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
as given in our conference cablegram No. 186.(Note.Not received. ) 
After this meeting Mr. Balfour specially sent Mr. Lampson to 
Plenipotentiary Hanihara to inform the latter that it was desired 
to know what impression had been made on the Japanese by this speech. 
Hanihara said that the goodwill which Mr. Balfour had shown up 
to today in regard to close relationship between Japan and Great Britain 
and support of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, also his open sincerity 
in this question during the present conference, were fully understood 
and deeply appreciated by the Japanese. in other words, even if the 
alliance came to an end, Japan's earnest hope was not ony that there 
would be no change whatever in the historical friendly relations between 
the two countries, but that they would increase more and more. 


Lampson went away satisfind. 


Thatwevening at an entertainment at the Gridiron Club, Plenipotentiary 
Kato greeted tir, Balfour in the tenor of the above. Mr. Balfour was 


very much pleased and thanked him repeatedly. 


ondon-T cableamem No, 1240. Teeenrher so, Mal. 
Llanes Wabasptoe, No.4 9&: jo, 1924, 
2 In regard to your tonference cablegram No. 124 to the ambassador 
at Washington, upon the establishment of agreement on this question, 
“the Anglo-Japanese alliance will cease to be. 
When the alliance so ceases, 1 think it necessary and appropriate 
to the occasion that both countries make a written Sausuncenent, reciting 
the actual results attained in the past, and stating that there will be 
a continuation and promotion of the cordial friendship between Japan 
and Great Britain. 
L suppose thut you have already made preparation ‘in regard to the 


chee het Ll think dh wit? he beet to sonanlt in advance with the British 
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goverhment, Please therefore send me instructions as to your policy. 


faders) 


‘he Four Power Pacific pact was concluded December 9 and was to be gigned after 
the solution of the tae teueles Jules Jusserand, French aibasdadne Yo the United 
States and Rene Viviani, French delegate were invited to goin the other three countries 
December 7 through the agency of Hughes and met with them for the first time the 
next day. Hughes’ draft, given in No. 180, was presented to the British and Japanese 
on the seventh. Hughes refused to insert at the request of the Japanese the section 
referring to the promotion of the peaceful and tranquil development of commerce, on 
the grounds that it would lead to the inclusion of Italy and other countries who 
wese already clamoring to be admitted. Since it was not a matter of vital importance 
the Japanese gracefully submitted. 

“hen the Trench joined them on the eighth, Hughes had amended his version of 
the pact, and it was then that the trouble of the interpretation whether "Japan 
proper™ was to be included in the terms of the treaty first reised its head. It is 
important to note that Shidehara and Kato opposed its inchusion from the very 
beginning. The British legal authorities and Jules Juserrand were inclined to agree 
with the Yapanese delegates that Japan proper wus neither an insular possession nor 
an insular dominion and hence the terms were inapplicable to it. 4t was the prize 
diplomats,Balfour and slughes ywho saw only the fact that Japan proper was four islands 
and jumped at the fallacious conclusion that it must be logically included. 


ner 
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it was the Japanese who wanted to have it clearly understood that Japan proper 
was omitted. itughes promised a supplementary note to this effect, but Balfour was 
the one to insist on the inclusion of the grounds that the national pride of Australia 
would be hurt otherwise, even though it was obvious that they were not of the same 
status. Likewise it was Shidehara and Kato who wished the expression of application 
to the mandated islands of the Pacific to be included in the supplemantary note. 

( cnn 

This was afterwards granted in the imerican reservations to the eset (‘see Appondix¥.) 

I cannot understand Balfour's ioetuuss reasoning that led him to claim that the 
exclusion of Japan proper would make a generally cundesirable impression. Japan 
was quite right in wishing to keep her main territory out of an agreement that did 
not include the main territories of the other parties. Yet Great Britain, the United 
States and France all wisned to include Japan proper in the matter of settling con- 
trovergiges. None of tnem saw that their constituents might prefer to mind their own 


business and leuve well enough wione. And so the damage was done, 


oe 
Te eee Conference No, 176 December 9, 1921. 
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I shall in another cablegram give a history of the negotiations for 
the quadruple agreement since my last advices, but for the present 1 cable 


in haste the final decision as follows: 
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In a meeting of representatives of the four powers held in the private 


office af the secretary of state at 10 A.M., December 9, an agreement on 
the text of a quadruple treaty given in cablegram No. 177 was concluded among 
Kato, Shidehara, Hughes, Balfour, Viviuni and Jusserand. The signature 
must wait on the solution of the Yap question, 

The representatives of all the powers were unanimously of the opinion 
that the situation does not pormit of any delay in publishing the agreementy 
and it wag therefore decided to convene: at once (perhaps to-morrow morning, 


the tenth) a plenary sessioz and have Lodge announce it. 


Worn = Teka Conference No.179. "Watton Bey t 192/. 
Vogeeeeefirterritot, 
Following is a history of the negotiutions on the Pacific werecnent, 
1. At 4 P.ML, December 7, Kato, Hughes, and Balfour met at the \tate 
Repartment. 

A. On the sixth we had communicated to the Americans that we had 
no objection to having France participate in the Pacific agreement. In the 
meeting of Kato, Hughes and Balfour on the afternoon of the next duy, the 
seventh, Hughes presented the draft of a text given in cablegram No. 180 
and there was a tentative exchunge of opinions concerning it. 

B. I read aloud part 2 of your cablesgram No. 125 and said that I 
hoped for the insertion ot the provision given under heading Mo. 3 of your 
cublegran No. 124 concerning the free and tranquil development of conmerce. 
Hughes said that it would be proper to insert it in the preamble, I replied 
that I wished it to be inserted in the main text. 

Balfour said thet in-order to exclude Italy from the agreement, it 
was necessary to limit tne purposes of the agreement to questions in which 
the contracting powers “ad common interests,g and therefore it would not be 


proper to insert provisions about comaerce. He also expressed opposition, 


because provisions of this kind conld be interpreted as being connected 
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with tne customs tariff question. 


Hughes also said that much attention mist be paid in connection with 
Italy. Italy had repeatedly expressed e& wish to participate. As a reugon 
for refusing, he had explained that there wes absolutely nothing in the 
agreement which concerned Ituly. I+ would therefore be better not to 
insert any wording which might be considered to include things which would have 


even tue slightest influence on Italy or other countries. He declared his 


approval of Balfour's opinion, 

As Balfour's attitude algo was very firm, it was clear that there was 
no hope of achieving our wish, Igetherefore yin the soir of your instructions, 
avoided insisting on our contention, 

G, As the Italian delegation had expressed to the British a strong 
wish to participate, and the British and jimericuns wished to exclude Italy 
und all other countries, it wes decided also to eliminate eonkat vey the 
wording in the American amended draft about the maintenence of universal 
peace, 

D. Hugnes said that ag until today he had not said a word about the 
matter to the French, be wished immediately to invite Viviani and Jusserand 
and begin conversations among the representatives of the four Rowers. Balfour 
suggested that in view of the strongly emotional nature of the French, rather 
than suddenly to invite the Trench representatives into & ronm where rep- 
resentatives of three powers. were meeting, it would certainly be better for 
Hughes alone first to invite them to a conversation, and then to open 
a new conference among the representatives of the four Nowers. All agreed to 
this, and it was decided that Hughes should have an interview with the represent- 
atives during that same dey, and should on the next day call a meeting of the 
representatives of the four Rowers. 

2, At 4 P. M, on December 8, the representatives of the four powers met 
in the private office of the secretury of state (Kato, Shidehara, Hughes, 
Balfour, Viviani and Jusserand were present). 


A. Hughes presented « draft which was that of the day before given in 


n 
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the discussion. it differed from the original draft in four places, as 
‘follows: | 
1. After “possdssions" in the preamble, read "and insular dominions 
in the region of the Pacific Scean, the United States of America, the British 
Empire, France und Japan agree as follows." 
2. In Article 1, change “controversies" to “controversy". Between 
“above-mentioned region which is" and “likely to affect" insert "not satisfactorily 
settled by diplomacy and is", 
3. Change the last phrase in Article 3 from "one year's notice" to 
“twelve montns' notice." | 
4. In Article 4, change "exchange" to “deposit". 
Incidentally, the draft presented by Hughes kept the phrase "preservation 
of the general peace and” which had tentutively been siinaied the day before. 
B. The secretary of state asked for opinions on the draft. 
L asked whether “insular possessions” in article 1 included Japan 
proper, ‘The secretary replied that naturally it did. J said that the inter- 
pretation that the “center and main body" of Japan was not an island could also 


be set up. The French ambassador and a British legal adviser, who was pre- 
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sent, considered that there was reason for this interpretation, but Hughes and 


Belfour expressed opinions to the contrary. 4 said thatfather than have 4 


doubt about the interpretation, 1 wished to ask for a clear understanding that 
it did not include Japan proper:. 

Hughes said that if it were desired to exclude Japan proper, he would 
not positively oppose this, put it would be necessary to make this meaning clear 
by a separate suoplementury note. Balfour, however, said that he had imagined 
that Japan would wish to have Japan proper included within the scope of the 
application of this egreement and he felt extremely surprised that on the 
contrary it wished to exclude it. 


{ said that if the wain teritory of the other contracting Rowers was 


not included in the scope of the application 6f this agreement end the main 
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body of Japan alone was to be included, it must be expected Viet, cue national 
feeling might oppose this. 

Balfour said that he had thought that it would be considered a privi- 
ledge to be included within the scope of the application of the agreement and 
it was hard to understand that Japan on the contrury should be offended by it, 
bee tt there was a reason for excluding Japan proper, the Australian self- 
governing dominions would not understend Japan's contention that the agreement 
should apply to their main territories and would regard this with suspicion, 

To this I replied that Australia was one of the British overseas 
dominions and could not be regarded as the same as Japan proper. 

Turning again to Hughes, I inquired whether mandated territories were 
included in “insular possessions". 

He replied "yes", but negotiations between the United States and Great 
Britain on the South Seas mandate question had not yet been completedy and he 
could not today directly recognize Japan's rights in these islands. He con- 
sidered, however, thathen the negotiations he had mentioned were concluded, 
the phrase about rights in this treaty would naturally include Japan's mandated 
islands. 

I ie said that I hoped that an expression to this effect would be 
inserted inthe annex which would provide for the exclusion of Japan proper. 
Hughes consented to this. 

At this point Balfour said that he did not yet clearly sated ead the 
arguments for and against the exclusion of Japan proper, but for convenience 
the discussion of this point was postponed and we went on to other matters. 

C. I next asked whether the phrase in the preamble “rights with re- 
“spect to their insular possessions" etc. meant only territorial rights. Hughes 
said that thd wording in this passage had a broad meaning including all rights 


and certainly was not limited to territorial rights. The French ambassador express- 


\ 
ed the same opinion, 


D. As paragraph 1 inciuded matter about rights and also metter 


nae 
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about means of adjusting controversies, and because both provisions ees together 
. in a single paragraph ythe controversies might be interpreted to be limited only 
to thé. rights mentioned, 1 proposed that the article be divided into two 
paragraphs and this was agree, to. 

E. In the passage in Article 1 “controversies on any matter in the 
above-mentioned regions", the phrase “the above-mentioned regions" indicated the 
Pacific regions at larges and therefore controversies arising in /apan proper 
would be included in this provision. As we wished to place Japan outside the 
scope of the application of this agreement, 1 contended that things concerning 
Japan proper should also be excluded in connection with controversies also. 

Balfour said that in the first place, as this paragraph provided methods 
for settling controversies, the insertion of a provision particularly and 
specifically excluding Japan proper would make a general undesirable impression, 
Furthermore, it would be a source of misunderstanding if,in spite of the fact 
that Australia had this provision epplicable to controversies concerning its 
main territory, there should be a discrimination made by which it should not 
apply to controversies concerning Japan proper. ‘Japan had included Japan proper 
in the scope of application of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. He usked whether the 
present desire for exclusion was based on a change of policy. 

In reply I pointed out that among the provisions of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance there was no provision for methods of settling controversies of the 
two countries, and 1 asked him whether he thought that the United States would 
have no objection to the inclusion of its continental territory likewise, 
or Great Britain to that of Canada proper. 

Hughes said that it was by no means his wish to exclude controversies on 
the American Pacific coast from the application of this Article (he added: “but 
regardless of whether or not there ig an. exfress provision, questions such as 
the immigration questicn and the tariff question are purely domestic questionsy 
and are therefore outside the scope of its application"), but once continental 


regions bordering on the Pacific were included, it would immediately become 


difficult to refuse the participation of China, Chile, etc.g and the foundation 
for limiting the agreement to the four powers would be overthrown. 

Viviani said that France and Indo-China would both eagerly demand the 
inclusion of Indo-China in the scope of the agreement, but once there was an 
instance of entering on the mainland it would be impossible to refuse the partici-~ 
pation of other countriesg and regions of political unrest such as China and 
Siberia would be included. Ne was therefore withholding a special claim for 


Indo=China. 

Thus Great Britain, the United States and France all opposed the exclusion 
of Japan proper in casé of controversies. After some debate, Hughes said that 
if a provision were inserted excluding matters which were considered domestic 
questions, Japan would have no objection to placing its main territory within 
the scope of application. ‘The British and French also keenly desired to rea¢h 
an understanding on this, but I did nbdt accept it, but proposed that we discuss 
it again tomorrow after a night's reflection. This was unanimously agreed to. 

F, Under the phrase “they shall invite” in Article 1, the high con- 
tracting parties would certainly have the obligation in a given case to submit 
to discussion by a conference. There might be cases in which the parties to the 
controversy might wish to appeal to a court of arbitration or to submit the 
controversy to the examination of an organ of the League 6f Nations, I there~ 
fore suggested that it would be better to have a provision that the submission 
of a matter to conference would require the:.assent of both the disputing Rowers. 

Hughes said that he had inserted in the original draft the phrase “which 
is not satisfactorily settled by diplomacy." Then it would be possible to propose 
one of the above-mentioned methods of peaceful settlement of controversies or 
to use diplomatic methods, and, if all these methods failed, the matter would 
be submitted to a conference. tf this condition were inserted, however, it 
would seriously weaken the effect of the provisions of this paragraph. 

We considered that it was not necessary to oppose this strongly and it was 
arranged in this way. 
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Neleao Te -Contoronce No. 180, Ybeewta/ 7; JFa/: 


A, With a view to the preservation of the general peace and the maintenance 
of their rights with respect to their insular possessions and dominions in the 
Pacific Ocean, the Signatory Rowers agree as follows: 

1. ‘They engage as between themselves to respect the said rights and if 
there should develop between any two of the high contracting powers controversies 
on any matter in the above-mentioned region which is likely to affect the relations 
of harmonious accord now happily subsisting between them, they shall invite 
the other high contracting parties to a joint conference to which the whole 
subject will be referred for consideration and adjustment. 

2. If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any other 
power, the high contracting parties shall communicate with one another fully 
and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding as to the most effinient 
measures to be tuken, jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the part- 
icular situation. 

3. This agreement shall remain in force for ten years from the time it 
shall take effect,,and after the expiration of said period it shall eens 
to be in force subject to the right of any of the high contracting parties to 
terminate it upon one year’s notice, 

4, This agreement shall be ratified as soon as possible in accordance 
with the constitutional methods of the high contracting parties and akall 
take effect on the exchange of ratifications, which shall take place at Wash- 
ington, and thereupon the agreement between Great Britain and Japan, which 
was concluded at London on Julyfs, 1921, shall terminate. 


(aps 


We learn just why the Japanese delegates consented against their better judgment to 


allow the inclusion of “Japan proper": they could not come out and say baldly that Tokyo 


had ordered it, because of the possibility of unjust results; they wished to avoid various 


speculations; they did not wish to obstruct the object of guaranteeing the peace of the 
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Pacific and promoting the friendship of the four acetone: in lieu, they obtained a vague 
wording concerning the nature of questions to be discussed for convenient political 
interpratation; finaily, the haste with which matters were pushed to a Paed conclusion 
forbade them referring to Tokyo to check up definitely on Japanese desires. 

We gather that in the first part of cablegram No.124, not received by the American 
Black Chamber, Tokyo had definitely ordered the Washington delegates to exclude the 
mainland of Japan and America from the scope of the treaty in order to prevent any un- 
fair or prejudiced decisions in advent of an emergency. tf it hed not been for undue 
pressure from the other three countries, Nato and Shidehara would have carried out the 


original wishes of their country and avoided more than a peck of trouble in America 


and at home, 


Oper ) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 189, Decerber 11, 1921, 


Very irgent . fonhorrcans 


Following is a confidential report of the impressions of the delegates 
concerning the negotiations for the quadruple agreement and of their action, 

1. That the Anglo-Japanese alliance was not aimed at the United States 
head repeatedly been declared by the governnents of both cguntese; but in 
the United States an apprehension was entertuined that if by any chance a 
war should break out between one of the allies and the United States, the 
other allied country, regardless of. what might be its treaty obligations, 
would in fact give either material or immaterial aid to its ally. Besides 
this, in connection with Pacific and Far Eastern questions, considering both 
present conditions and future developments, political and economic, the United 
Stutes was awake to the fact that it has interests at least as great as those 


laze! 


Fs 
of ye there was a strong feeling that the existence of a 


particularly intimate connection between Japan and Great Britein was dis- 
advantageous for the United States. 

It is said that the secretary of state had hinted to some of his intimate 
friends and-to influential newapaper men that he would not welcome the con- 
tinuance of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, but as a sudden proposal from the 
United States that the alliance be abrogated would have been an extremely 
delicate matter in relation to the two countries, he was apparently awaiting 
the arrival of a favorable opportunity. %t happened that Balfour, immediately 
after his arrival here, presented his plan for a triplicate agreement to 
Hughes and sounded the views of the American government, but in the text of 
that proposal the case of keeping a military alliance was contempleted. 

Hughes feared that such a clause would invite misunderstanding on the part 
of American public opiniong-and at the same time the views of Japan were 
entirely obscure. te therefore took the matter under advisement for a while. 

At this juncture our proposal for a triplicate agreement communicated 
as Shidehara’s tentative draft is supposed to have given the incentive to 
secure the assent first of Hughes and then of Lodge and Root, and the ne- 
gotietions moved on rapidly. It is not hard to conjecture that this was the 
sequence of events from the fact that the draft of an agreement presented by 
Hughes on December 7 was essentially our tentative plan, 

2. Not only is it clear from what Hughes told Balfour that the American 
government warmly welcomed this plan, but, when we see that on his own initiative 
he expressed a determination to make this agreement in full treaty form,it 
can be seen how confident he was that the proposal would hit the temper of 
the American public. A report about the question of French participation 
has already been cabled and you are acquainted with it. 


3. On the other hand, considering your cablegram No. 124, we understand 
wish 


that _the/of the Japanese government for the exclusion from the scope of this 
treaty of the Japanese and American mainiands was absolutely due to the appre- 





hension that if the place of origin of the complications contemplated in this 
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treaty were the American or the Japanese mainland, unjust results might be 
occasioned in practice. The Japanese delegates, therefore, in this. spirit 
and to the limit of their strength contended for the exclusion of the Jap- 
anese mainland, but could not secure the consent of the British, American 
and French delegates to this. 

Not only would the reason for specifieally excluding by whatever wording, 
the Japanese mainland, not be clear to outsiders, and it would therefore be 
hard to avoid conjectures and speculations of various kinds, but, as Balfour 
pointed out, the Anglo-Japanese treaty applied even to infringements of terr- 
itorial rights of the Japanese mainland? sem for the present treaty on the 
contrary to exclude particularly the iipadess aeapiena from the application 
of the preamble and of Article 1y Paragraph 1 and Article 2 would probably 
be no more than a narrow argument based on feeling. By adhesion to such a 
_ point of view to obstruct the great object of guaranteeing the tranquility 
of the whole region of the Pacific and the friendkbip of the contracting 
powers would not be politic and would quite fail to secure the general app- 
roval of the world. We elso took it that it was not your meaning that we 
should absolutely contend for the exclusion of the Japanese mainland from the 
application of the preamble and Article 1, Paragruph ly and article 2. 

At the meeting of the representatives of the four powers, on December 9, 
we therefore declared that Japan did not demand a provision or an understanding 
especially excluding the Japanese mainland, and at the same time we proposed 
that we should avoid indicating the places of origin of complications in 
Article 1, paragraph 2, but make a provision for the submission to a con- 
ference of ‘ie four powers of matters according to the nature of the questions, 
i.e., matters concerning Pacific questions. in other words we hoped that 
disputes in Japan prop®r:, so far as theyjmd no connection with Pacific 
questions, should automatically be excluded from the scope of the treaty. 

As a result of an exchange of views among the representatives of the 


four powers, the wording "arising out of any Pacific question and involving 


their said rights" wes adopted. 
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This wording is objectionable on grounds of not being clear, but this 


treaty i is a purely political agreement and is different from something having 


parecer recent men ear 





a purely juridical nature like Bf treaty for a court of arbitration, It is 
sorcerer at et tara np gpenneruneceresinte ci se gc yd tw EAA os inane 

therefore better to use wording which is elastic from the point of view of 

the application of the icoady.,. recuse than to have its provisions legally 

and theoretically precise. Uf course this article does not prevent the parties 
toa cei nee negotiations to settle the dispute, or from appealing 
to a court of arbitration, or from tuking diplomutic steps to submit the 
dispute for consideration by the League of Nations. We therefore considered 
that even if we gave our consent, iene would be no practical disadvantage 

and we gave our consent. 

4. In the negotiation of this question Hughes and Balfour anted aud 
decided arbitrarily in accordance with their own convictions. Viviani from 
the time that he received the first proposal in the matter from Hughes, pro- 
ceeded steadily with the negotiations practically without time even to report 
to his government, and it became necessary to participate in final decisions, 
In view of this situation, if the Japanese delegates alone had claimed that 
they had to ask for instructions on each point one by one, we felt that we 
should lose a great opportunity and lower the international position of Japan, 
We therefore did not wait for detailed instructions, but took part resolutely 
in the decisions. 


We trust that when you understand the foregoing, you will approve our 


course. 





The Four Power Pacific treaty es printed in Apnendix IV with later cor- 


? 


rections was presented in substance to the plenery session December 10. Im- 
mediately politic:1l writers and editors began comparing it to various art- ae 
| pt 


ee | 
icles of the covenant of the League of Nations, Articles X, XI and XII. 


(lrnese articles of the League of Netions covenant are: 

Article X.—- The members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve es against externsl nekession the territoriel integrity end 
existing political independence of sll members of the League. In case 
of any such aggression or in case of any tet oF such egkession the 
council shall edvise upon the means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled. | 

Article XI.- 1. Any threat of War y whether immediately affect- 
ing any of the members of the League or not, is hereby declared 2. mat- 
ter of concern to the whole Lezgue,zgnd the Lecebh shall take any “CB 
action thet may be deemed wise and effectuel to safeguard the peace of 
nations. In case any such emergency should arise the secretary-gener- 
al shall on the request of any member of the League forthwith summon 
a meeting of the council. 

2e It is olso declared to be the friendly right of each 
member of the League to bring to the attention of the assembly or of 
the council any circumstance whatever affecting international relations 
which threatens to disturb internationel peace or the good understand- 
ing between nations ugon which veace depends. 

Article XII.- 1. The members of the League agree that if there 
should arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, 
they will submit the matter either to arbitration or to enouiry by 
the council, and they egree in no case to resort to war until three | 


months «efter the award by the arbitrators or the report by the council. 
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ae In any case under this article the award of the arbi- 
tretors shall be made within a reasonable time, and the report of the 
council shall be made within six months after the submission of the 


SreEyees) 


age 








+ | Tie Amnortean delegates pointed out 


that Article II of the new treaty differed from Article X of the League of Nations, 
because while it required the signatory powers to respect the rights of others, it 

did not require preserving them. This was too juicy a morsel for the professional 
howlsrs to drop and the mere assertion was largely ignored. 


The first senate sentiment after the announcement of the treaty was favorable 


and Senator M. Hitchcock of Nebraska predicted that it would be ratified without 


A 


mich difficulty. Senator James aA. Reed of Missouri was the chief dissenting voice, for 


he denounced it at once as a masked treaty of alliance. All of this was culled 


for Tokyo consumption. 


- Qa gcte. ) 
( Washington=Tokyo, Conference No. 197, December 11, 1921. 


, 
The gudden announcement of the Pacific treaty in the plenary seasion 

of December 10 made a great impression on American public opinion which 

‘ had been stimulated by fragmentary articles which have recently been 
appearing in the newspapers. The newspapers of the eleventh all 
published it with big headlines. As the time was short, most papers 
merely published news articles and there were few editorials. Clear 
statements of the opinions of the leading public men were also few. 


Following is a hasty summary of the attitude of Senators and the 


opinions of newspapers. 
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l. Attitude of the senate. 

As the Pacific agreement has the form of a treaty, the question 
of what attitude the senate will take towards ratifying it arouses 
extraordinary interest among the public. Hughes* designation of Lodge 
for the duty of announcing the treaty was probably due in the end to 
consideration of the point of view of manipulating the senateg and 
it is generally remarked that the hasty publication of the treaty 
before it was signed wag probably in order to provide against senators 
committing themselves prematurely on the basis of fragmentary reports, 

From comparison of the newspapers of the eleventh it is gathered 
that outside of a few “irreconcilables” (Borah has not yet published his 
opinion) the whole Republican party will approve the treatyz and the 
Democratic party, on the ground that eres ae the treaty really merely 
limits the field of application of Article X of the covenant of the League 
of Nations and that it substantially agrees with their position, will also 
all approve it under the leadership of Underwood, except for a few irr- 
econcilables. Not a few are inclined to be uneasy about what will be 
Wilson's attitude. When the treaty is discussed, the Democrats will of 
course make a congiderable debate to retaliate for the Republican opp- 
osition to the Verguilles treuty, but this treaty has the clause for the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Japunese alliance which Republicans and Democrats 
alike will gladly welcome, and it does not have the provisions for sanctions 
which the Republicans do not like. Observers generally think that in the 
end it will be ratified with little opposition. 

The senator who has been the quickest to publish a definite view is 
Reed, one of the influential irreconcilables. He has made a statement 
that this treaty is a masked treaty of alliance, and that, as the United 
States has only one vote among four, it may in certain events be drawn 


into a war with the friendly nations of China or Russin. He must positively 


oppose such a treucherous treaty. 


a7? 
2. Summary of press comment. 


Regardless of their party affliation, the newspapers all attach 
importance to the making of this treaty and express great satisfaction 
especially in connection with the fact that it destroys the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance which has been regarded with distrust by Americans, in 
general, One or two newspapers say that the new treaty will merely have 
the negative good result of destroying the alliance. 

Putting together the general comment, it appears that the 
paras are substantially unanimous on the following points. 

a. The new treaty will do away with the bugbear of a Japanese- 
Anerican wag and will bring about a reapprochement of the two nations. 

be. The mutual respect of the rights of the four powers in the 
islands of the Pacific will ease the minds of the British dominions, and 
the provision that the United States and Japan in future will not establish 
naval bases in these islands will have an important effect in promoting 
the trtondgpt of the two nations. 

c. The new treaty wil facilitate the making of agreements 
concerning neval limitation and the Far Fast. 

Some Hewspapers Come especially those belonging to the 

Democratic partye argue that Article R of the new treaty is practically 
identical with Article X of the covenant of the League of Nations. “In 
opposition to this, the Republican newspapers say that the League of Nations 
made the nations not only mutually respect their rights, but went further 
and bound them to maintain themg and imposed on the United States the 
obligation of military support} while on the contrary the new treaty 
merely provides for mutual respect of rights and does not impose on 


the United States the obligation of mutual support, which they argue is 


a great difference. 


( aaah) mete > 
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But the troubles of the conference were not over with the concluding of the 


207 


Four Power Pacific treaty, for the controversy over “Japan proper" had yet to 


be settied. We will watch that whirlwind of trouble in the next chapter, 


u 
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635 FirtH Ave., New YORK 


Part III, 
Four Power Pacific Treaty. 
Chapter 10. 
Japanese Hamlets. 
Pusewhon 18 
When the treaty wag to be announced in plenary seme | the duty devolved 
on Henry Gabot Lodge. He made a poetic speech about the beauty of the South 
Sea isles, but he neglected to refer to the islands of Japan at all. Whether 
this was intentional or whether he was just wrapped up in his rhetoric, perhapggn 
only he knows. The fact was that since no mention was made of that bothersome 
phrase "Japan proper", wah the public, including press and editors as well as 
the American senate, assumed that Japan's home base was not included in the 
terms of the treaty. That accounts for the general sentiment of approval and for 
the fact that the fault-finders confined their efforts to comparisons with the 
League of Nations. 
It was not until two days after the plenary session that it dawned on any 
layman, J. G. Hamilton, correspondent for un English newspapeb was the first 
to note that there was nothing in the terms of the treaty to exclude Japan 


proper from the enjoyment of its privileges and, ergo, it must be included, The 
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rest of the world had been busy over rumors that Japan had wanted to keep France 
out, ree rere Haninara, fourth Japanese delegate, had to deny formally in 
a press interview the same day Mr. Hamilton made his important discover, and 
over the formal signing of the treaty in the state department, December 13, 

It was the day the treaty was formally signed that Mr. Hamilton's brilliant 
discovery appeared in public print. Immediately everyone was up in arms. A 
rush was made to the American delegates to ascertain if this wag so. Surprisingly 
enough, they said it was and were not at all alarmed over the disconcerting fact. 
Senators began to say they did not interpret it in thet sense. Editors began 
to imply there must be a reason for this special privilege and that this reason 
must be Japan's price for giving up the Anglo-Japanese alliance. And, of course, 
this opinion spread like the measles, Even Senutor William BE. Borah, usually 
so alert to detect imaginary fatal intent, had overlooked this serpent in their 
midst. 

Reporters flocked to the Japanese delegation to get the oriental-reaction 
to this new developments Baron Kato was quite non-committal, however, and said 
the interpretation of the kind of guarantee granted Japan was left to each country's 
interpretation, The senators were roused to denunciation at once. Bah cried tA 
if that were true, no tatification could be expected. Senator Thomas Edward 


Wlagtson from George decried the whole idea of occidental protection for orientals 
~~ 


as ridictlous. Senator “Alliana Henry Kine af Meth ond tan: 
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of Missouri were both vocally opposed and were not hesitant with denunciatory 


terms. 


All of this was duly made known to Tokyo. 


(Oxpeeee ) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 236 - December 15, 1921 





No discussion of the scope of the application ef the Pacific treaty 
had been seen in the newspapers until today, but an article from its 
Washington correspondent published on the first page of The New York 
Times of December 15 has apparently excited general attention and TI 
therefore trangmit the main points of the article, as follows: 

(Pees) 

Great Britain, the United States and France under the new 
treaty guarantee the territorial integrity of Japan. If the new 
treaty is rutified, the United States will give Japan territorial 
protection which it refused to give to France, The term “insular 
possessions and insular dominions" applies to Japan proper and 
its islands. This is recognized by all the foreign diplomats 
who took part in making the treaty, and by all the American del- 
egates from the secretary of state down. Japan,by securing 4 
guaranty of her own territorial integrity from the three powers 
without guaranteeing their territory, has obtained a good price 
for the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. During the 
discussion of the treaty in the senate on the tenth, not one of 
the senators made this interpretation, On the fourteenth Borah 
confessed that his interpretation had been different from the 


above. Comparing this treaty with the triplicate treaty signed 


at Paris by Great Britain, France and america, the latter merely 
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merely intended to protect France against German attacks, but the 





former protects. Japan against attacks of any power, ‘The guarantee 
of the territorial integrity of Japan is not merely theoretical but 


might be applied in North Sakhalin. 


: Mowlian glom nPitnterence No. 249, Reermtey 7, 19165 


Referring to my cablegram No. 236, in reply to the questions of newspaper 
writers on December 15: 
1. The secretary of state Confirmed the fact that Japan is within the 
application of Article and at the same time said that it was not right to 
confuse the tripartite Anglo-French-American treaty of alliance,which the 
senate had refused to ratify with the new treaty. The former imposed on 
the United States the obligation of military support while on the contrary 
the latter specified no means of support. He emphasized the great difference 
between the two treaties in the point that the degree of support they 
provided for was not equal. 
2. <A British delegate said that the new treaty was not a guarantee 
of the territorial integrity of the contracting powers. He regretted that 
in interpreting article @ wording about a guarantee was used. The new treaty 
was merely a promise that in case of the occurrence of an incident ,such as 
was provided for in toticie By the four powers would consult together on the 
incident. None of the powers had given a guarantee in advance as to the 
method to be taken as a result of such conferences. There was already a 
clear understanding of this point among the contracting powers. 

: 3. Delegate Kato replied frankly to the inquiries of the writers that 
the interpretation of the treaty was left free to euch. 


4, All the newspapers of the sixteenth published the foregoing con- 


versations, 


Among them The New York Times said that whether the treaty amounts 


to a guarantee of the territorial integrity of Japan depends entirely on 


; LE 
what Article means. 


l. If that article means that should Japan get in a difficulty she 
could not solve alone, the other powers will help her out, it is clear that 
it gives a guarantee to Japan. 

2. If the article means that the other powers would consider the 
incidents. and help only in case they considered help was deserved, it would 
be a modified guarantec. 

3. If the article means that the three powers intend merely to ¢on - 


fer, and, regardless of the merits of the case not to use military or naval 


P) 
force to help Japan, then of course it gives no guarantee. 

The New York Tribune said that it was tlear that the new treaty im- 
posed on the United States no obligation for military assistance, but it 
was hard to see why the three powers extended the application of Article a iL 
over the main territory of Japan alone. Japan might have claimed of the 
United States a guarantes, moral if not military, against future attacks 
which might threaten Japanese islands or main territory before it would 
accept the naval reduction proposal. It would be difficult for Great 
Britain to abrogate the Anglo-Japanese alliance without the consent of 
Japing and the consent of Japan to the abrogation may have depended on 
receiving the special arrangement provided for in Article R- Great Britain 
may therefore have supported the Japenese contention and as a result the 
article was inserted. 


Senator Borah told a_New York American _ reporter that the inclusion 
of Australia and New Zealand under article R was difficult to understand, 
and ythat in case the drafters of the treaty said that the understanding 
conveyed in Article’ 48 that Japan proper is included, it is clear that 
the senate will refuse to rutify it. Watson said that the idea of three 


countries of the white race giving assistance to a country of the brown 


race wags riciculous. King, Reed andvethers also denounced Article aa 


according to articles in the newspapers of the sixteenth, 
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Reed even made a bitter attack on the whole thing in the senate on December 17. 
Then three days later, in all, ten. days after it was first reported to the world and 
a week after the questionof Japan proper broke, the President came down out of the 
clouds and said of course Japan proper wasn’t included. Where he had been all this 
time and what his interests were no one knew, but it was evident that the American 
delegation drawing up treaties in his name had been neglecting to keep him as fully 
informed as he should have been. 
As soon as he gave his own interpretation, he was told that this was contrary 


to the previous decision of hig ministers. On learning this, he right-about-faced 


and said that Hughes* interpretation was quite agreeable to him. It is all nie 
to delegate power and to trust one’s subordinates sufficiently to believe that they 
have good reasons for their decisions, but I question the wisdom of changing one's 
opinion lightly on so weighty a matter, assuming due thought had been given to forming 
the opinion in the first place. 

The reporters rushed to Hughes to discover the reason for the divergence of 


opinion, 4A meeting of the President, Hughes, Lodge, Oscar Underwood, and others brought 


them to a unanimmous official stand in favor of the earlier announcement: “inclusion”. 


(apes? 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 264, December 21, 1921, 


Because the President on the twentieth, on his usual reception day, 
divalged in reply to a correspondent's question that he understood the Jap- 


anese mainland was not included in the beginning of the four power treaty, the 


attention of the press was at once arousedy and many of the correspondents 
interviewed the secretary of state again, pointing out that the secretary 
had declared before that the mainland of Japan was included, and asking 
the reason for this disparity in the interpretations of the President 
and the secretary. 
The secretary was greatly troubled (7) by this, and said he could 
not disgcuss in any way the President’s introductory remark. 
In the light of such reasons us that when Lodge made his announcement 
speech in tne conference regarding the new treaty he made no reference 
to Japanefroper although he enumerated many islands, a feeling of suspicion 
was more and more heightened and the situation was becoming critical. 
Accordingly the President, at the close of a conference with the secretary 
of state, Lodge, Underwood, and others, issued an official announcement the 
same night. This announcement is given in my accompanying conference cablegram 
No. 268. He thereby declared that he had no objection to the suueiicenee van 
agreed to by the American plenipotentiaries that the mainland of Japan was 
included, 
fae 
{ MP aet 3 


The public generally was curious to discover who took the lead in negotiating the 


treaty. 1+ was not on the agenda, therefore ten to one the initiative did not cone from 


America, Englund was the favorite bet as chief instigutor. 


The day of Harding's confusion Baron Kato dropped the first hint that there might 


4 


be a later interpretation of the treaty as a way out of the present difficulties. The 


next day there were other rumors of possible notes to clarify the meaning. Some said 


that America had insisted on the inclusion of Japan proper, because of Hawaii; others, that 


ingland had, because of Australia and New Zealand, and finally, a third group thought Japan 
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herself had, because of compensation for the old alliance, 

It was on December 22 that Tokyo's stand that it would oppose this interpretation, 
because it was a reflection on their national prestige and dignity,appeared. The 
following day rumor had it there would be no notes of explanation for the English and the 
Americans had convinced the Japanese in Washington sufficiently that there was absolutely 
nothing to fear from the inclusion and legally speaking there was good ground for that 
view. Even though Tokyo was ordering an exception to be mude, Hanihara on December 27 
declared that the whole matter was unimportant to Japan, that while they were not opposed 
to having the exception made, they would not work desperately to bring this about. But 
rumors of the possible notes of extlusion continued the next day and January 3. 

Japan had plenty of company in her demands for the exclusion, Originally, as we 
saw in the last chapter in No. 179, Kato and Shideharx had claimed that the center and 
main body of Japan was not an island and the French ambassador and the legal advisers 
for England had agreed with them. Kato and Shidehara had wished a clear understanding 


to this effect in a supplementary note and were afraid that their national feelings would 


be hurt, 
Tokyo ordered that Japan proper. be excluded at all costs to prevent a popular up~ 


rising, even if it were necessary to exclude Australia and New Zealand like_wise. As 


conditions actually were, Tokyo would much more huve preferred to have Korea included than 


w ; : ‘ a “ oa 
the pe mainland. Korea was a province in which there was frequent trouble where it was 
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not impossible to imagine a situabion arising in which some outside assistance and advice 


might not be remiss, but any domestic trouble was another matter, 
Uchida saw the inequality under which Japan would suffer if the provisions were 
not equally binding on all four und if she were forced to consult the other three powers, 


should any instance of aggression of any strange power occur. ‘The government objected 


to having to submit any controversy that it had with one power concerning the homeland 
to a joint conference of the other two, who ware not immediately concerned. ‘That was 
the chief difference between the new treaty and the old in ‘okyo’s eyes. Moreover, the 


government feared demonstrations against it, should the people learn the trend the affair 


hed taken in America. 


Tokyo-“Washington, Conference No. 198 December 17, 1921 





Urgent. Siannpmlieedataineeninienl. 


Referring to your cablegrams Nows,179 and 189: 


: 1. Under ordinary grammatical interpretation no one would venture to doubt 
that the phrases “insular possessions® and insular dominions" do not include the 
main body of the country which has insular possessions and dominions. Further, 
in this case if Japan proper is included, Korea would not be included in spite 
of this facty and a queer phenomenon would be presented in respect of the inter- 


pretation of the treaty. 


2 According to your opinion, the wish to exclude Japan proper would be nothing 


Qe 
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more than a narrow emotional argument. ‘here is indeed the point that it is 
undesirable from emotional considerations connected with dignity, but apart from 
the question of feelings it is also undesirable as a practical question. Thus 
in case of tregpass of a third power on Japan peeeee: except in cases of extreme 
urgency in which the right of self-preservation would apply, in all other cases 
Japan would have to confer with Great Britain, the United States and France, 
but in a similar case those three powers would not have to consult with Japan or 
the other powers ous could immediately confront the third power. The fact of 
Japan alone bearing this obligation must be stigmatized as an inequality. 

3. We find difficulty in accepting the argument that because the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance included Japan proper in the scope of its application, there should 
be no particular objection to the present quadruple agreement doing the same, 
The anglo-Japanese alliance did include Japan proper in the scope of its upplica- 
tion but this was only in case of trespass or 4ggteasion on the pert of a third 
power. By Article 1 of the present quadruple treaty in case of controversies 
among the contracting powers alone, such 6 controversy which may develop in 
Japan proper must be submitted te joint conference with all the contracting powers. 
The nationel- pride of our people will not permit thut Japan alone should bear this 
obligation. Tspecially,the alliance was limited to relations between Great 
Britain and Japan and established between them the most intimate relation that 
in case of trespass or aggression by a third power the two powers were obliged 
to help euch other. Therefore ulthough Japan proper wis included in the region 
a be jointly defended, from our standpoint this wus rather an advantage and was mot 
accompanied by any special disadventages. Under the quadruple agreement, however, 
in case controversies arise between Japan and another contracting power, if Japan 
alone were to put her main territory on which the controversy arose within the 
sphere of application of the agreement, there might be disadvuntugeous results 
depending on incidents. 

Of course the Japanese government welcomes in principle this quudruple agree- 


me nits und ig delighted that it has been mde by Your iixcellencies' devoted efforts, 
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but unfortunately, in view of the importance of the reasons given under the above 


three headings, it does not wish to leave things as they are, and has considered 
a hundred eventual policies. 

Now the Japanese government had even wished that Australia and New Zealand 
be added to the scope of the application of this treaty in view of the fact that 
these two countries had come to express friendly views towards the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, but it is not necesyary to include these two countries. Accordingly, 
if the British and Americans persist in the argument that if these two countries 
are brought within the scope of the treaty, Japan proper also should be included, 
in view of the declaration of Hughcs reported in your cablegram Kos 179 that he 
did not oppose the exclusion of Japan proper, it is desired that Australia and 
New Zealand be not included within the scope of the agreement and also that Japan 


shall be excluded together with them. 

You will carefully note the foregoingy and with the statement that you have 
received instructions from your government, you witl in ® proper way initiate 
negotiations with the delegates of the interested powers. In case however, the 
situation is that it is quite impossible to have such negotiations today when 
the signing of the treaty hus already been completed, in view of the seriousness 
of the situation,it will be necessary tc devise some eventual policy, and it is 


desired to know your views at once. After considering the situation please advise. 


Urgent, tenqu=esuiindepbul, 


lobes Werluncfigonterence No, 199, 


With reference to my conference cablegram No. 198, it cannot now be suddenly 


debe WIP LO 


anticipated what turn the theoretical discussion of the question may tuke, or,as 
& practical question, by what real disadvantages to Japan it would be accompanied, 
but in spite of tho fact that none of the other countries entering into the agree=- 
ment have their mainland pluced within tho sphere cf application of the treaty, 
the mainland of Japan alone is included. Iven if the miinland of Australia 


und New Zealnd, which are practicully in « defenseless condition, should be in- 
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cluded, it is very : 
Y undesirable to have Japan proper, which is perfectly fortified, 


placed under the same category. From these points of view, it is absolutely 
impossible in view of the feeling of the Japanese people to admit the inclusion 
of the Japanese mainland. 

It is to be especially noted in this connection that. the plenipotentiaries 
from the other countries understand that the Japanese mainland is to be included. 
Besides, it is hard to tell whether explanations in this sense may not be brought 
cut in the American senete, etc. If this were once transmitted to Japan, since 
the time for the convening of the diet is drawing very near, it must be expected 
that it would give rise to unexpected complications. 

As according to your conference cablegram No. 179 Hughes stated plainly 
that there was no objection to excluding Japan proper and as the French do not 
appear either to have any strong objecticn to this point, the final decision 
depends upon what the attitude of Balfour will be. His principle concern was to 
have the mainland of Australia and New Zealand included and the Japanese govern- 
nent can by no means consent that the inclusion of Jupan proper should form a part 
of guch a provision. Accordingly, we leave to the discretion of Great Britain 
whether or not Australia and New Zealand shall be excepted from the application 
of the treaty, but we by all means desire to except Japan proper. 

Needless to say, it will be very undesirable if, while the quadruple agree- 
ment is being drawn up, it should come about that its value were destroyed by an 
outburst of popular feeling in Japan. We therefore consider that it is extremely 
essential at thig time to devise some eventual policy. This is the reason for 
the instructions we sent you in conference cablegram No. 198. After taking 
note of the foregoing, you will tuke every means to bring about the desired re- 


sult. I make this suggestion again in view of the seriousness of the situation. 


tees. 
Tokfo-Washington, No. 226. Wiehey! Ga eB} 
WAvodn Lede YL -Tat Detsuhe2 3,/J21@ 


Referring to our cablegram No. 199, according to your cablegram it appears 


that the point of the sphere of application of the quadruple treaty has finally 


ann 
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come under discussion in public circles in the United States. Depending on what 
are the future developments of this question, the position of the American gover- 
“nment authorities may become ratner difficult and .after the disclosure in the sececes 
[Ea. Note. Possibly, Japanese} newspapers of the substance of the conferences 
among the plenipotentiaries of the four powers, if Japun proper should be ex- 
cluded by demand of the United States or through a reservation by the United 
States senate, more and more undesirable results might be produced on popular 
feeling. 

Therefore) before the questicn becomes complicated, you will now immediately 
secure an interview with Hughes and get his approval of the contents of our 
cablegram No. 198. and then have the United States und Japan jointly ask for 
an understanding with Balfour. 


As mentioned above the Japanese delegates in Washington thdught the whole problem suf-= 


ficiently unimportant after listening to Hughes and Balfour as to be willing to let things 


stand as announced in spite of the orders from Tokyo. Kato and Shidehara report all this 


and try to explain away the doubts and fears of their own government December 23. They 

state the senate view that what Japan considers an inequality and a disadvantage is considered 
special privilege and unfair advantage; they emphasize that there is nothing preventing 
self-defence and that the closeness of territory und mainland really makes the distinction 


merely academic; and they pass off as unworthy of serious thought the idea that any four 


4 


power conference would result unfavorably for Japan through the illwill and small-mindedness 


of the nations. Finaily Riay beg that, unless there is a practical disadvantage in mot 


pushing the matter further, they may be excused. 


\ 


/ aii CL # 
 washington-Tokfo, Conference No. 276. December 23, 1921+ 


Referring to your cablegram No. 198: 

1. It appears that there is room for two interpretutions for the words 
“insular possessions". Considering the case of Japan, there is certainly 
good ground for arguing, in accordance with your opinion, that Japan proper is 
the main body itself of the Ympire and not uw possession, but there is also by 
all means some reason for saying that if Japan is considered as an incorporeal 
nation, Japan proper is a possession of our nation. 

2. In Japan it is argued as a matter of dignity that it is offensive 
for Japan alone among the four contracting powers to have her main territory 
included in the scope of the treaty, but among United States senators it is 
considered an advantage to be included in the application of the treaty and 
they attack the American delegates for consenting to it because they consider 
it unfair to the other three powers to have Japan alone enjoy this advantage 
for its main territory. 

3, Considering this matter es a case of the application of Article @ of 
the treaty, that article merely provides that ,if the rights concerning territory 
of one of the contracting powers is threatened by the aggressive action of a 
third power, the contratting powers shall communicate with one another in 
order to arrive at en understanding as to the measures _ be taken jointly and 
separately. There is no restrictive provision that before such consultution 
any country cannot exercise the right cf self-defengog and as a matter of 
fact a threat against the min territory of any nation would be at the same 
time a threat ugainst its possessions. Thus if America is threatened, American 
possessions must equally be threetened. Especially as concerns Japan, the 
main territory has close relations with Formosa and Sakhaling and if we consider 
it thig way, the question of whether the main territory of a nation is excluded 
from the application of this article is merely a theoretical question. As 
long as the main territory of any country has possessions in the Pacific region, 
this aricle will naturally be applied, and as a practical question it does not 


appear’ that Japan alone is burdened with an unequal obligation. 
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4. The expression “rights in relation to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions" does not mean the rights which a power enjoys within these 
territories,but it means the rights which it possesses with relation to the 
territories and their things. During the discussion of this question Shidehara 
expressed this sid oe sustetian ead secured an understanding of it from all. He 
asked whether in that case the rights mentioned in this phrase were absolutely 
idfitical with the "territorial rights” mentioned in the Anglo~Japanese agreement 
of alliance. Hughes replied that "territorial rights" was not a phrase with 
a ‘definite meaning in international law. in general the rights mentioned in 
this phrase would be idertical with "territorial rights’, but it would be hard to 
say decisively that the meaning was precisely identical. In short, it would be 
proper to be content with an understanding that it indicated all rights which 
have a relation with the territories. 

5. From your cablegram it islupposed that the Japanese government may 
have interpreted the question of whether an international controversy should 
be submitted to conference under the provisions of Article 1, Paragraph 2 to be 
a question which would be decided according to whether or not the point of origin 
of the controversy was an insular possession or dominion. This is not the meaning 
of this article, in order to be submitted to a joint conference of the four 
powers, a controversy must satisfy the two conditions of (1) being based on a 
Pacific question, and of (2) affecting the rights in Article 1, Paragraph 2 (which 
for convenience in the following exposition I snail shorten to “territorial 
rights"). 

With regard to the first condition, as was reported in an earlier cablegran, 
the meaning of just what facts can be called Pacific questions is not precise, 
but in any case there will be many questions which although they arise in tthe 
insular possessions or dominions in question still do not have the character 
of Pacific questions (thus » question such as that of a house tax would of course 
not be a Pacific question)» and there will be questions arising outside of 


these territories which will have the character of Pacific questicns$. 
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(Balfour contemplated the case of important controversies arising on the open 


Pacific which does not belong to the territory of any country and said that 
it would be necessary to include them in the provisions of this article, 
but the phrase "Pacific questions" inciuded such questions and satisfied him.) 

Hughes and Balfour as an example of the application of this article brought 
up the case of a Pacific question arising in Canada. Considering such a case 
it was clear that Pacific questions did not mean questions originating in the 
insular possessions or dominions in question and this was sufficient to dem- 
onstrate that there was no fear of producing the result of imposing a special 
obligation on the main territory of Japan alone among the contracting powers. 

With regard to the second condition for submitting a controversy to con- 
ference among the four powers, uch & eontroversy must necessarily affect the 
so-called “territorial rights". To sey that because a question affects the 
territorial rights of Japan proper, such a conference would invite an unfavorable 
situation for Japan would be based on the presumption that Great Britain, the 
United States and France all have ill-will towards Japan. In view of inter- 
national relations ag they are today, it cannot be believed that there is 
any foundation for such a presumption. 

In short, there is no reason for anxiety that Japan alone has been placed 
in a disadvantageous position, because controversies fulfilling these two conditions 
can be submitted to a conference of the four powers. 

6, According to your cablegram, it is your opinion that Australia and 
New Zealand should not be brought within the scope of application of this treaty 
and that Japan proper should also be excluded. Of course from our point of view 
these is no need of inckuding Australia and New Zetland in the scope of the 
application, but from tne point & view of those two countries, the inclusion 
of their main territory within the scope of application is the sole motive for 
their welcoming the treaty, and a proposal to exclude them would be quite im- 
practicable, Balfour emphasized the point that,if the claim for the exclusion 


of Japan proper was based on the ground of the dignity of a nation which relied 


: € : sy 
on its own power of self-defenge, this would result in Japan interpreting the 
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inclusion of Australia and New Zealand in the scope of application of the treaty 
as. giving them the guarantee of the treaty as a sort of favor because the two 
countries did not have strength to defend their main territories, This would 
hurt the vanity of the people of the two countries. Uf course in reality the 
actual power of defenge of Australia and New Zealand is not to be comparéd 
with that of Japan proper, but it was recognized that the British delegates 
were in a position where they could hardly publicly acknowledge this fact. 

7. Evidently,in order to maintain entire equality among all the nations 
in the agreement ,one plan of interpretation might be ithe American mainland 
bordering on the Pacific ocean could also be included in the scope of application 
of the treaty, but the continental United States faces both the Pacific and 
the Atlantic oceans and to split the main territory of the United States verti- 
cally by a treaty provision and leave only the bad-feeling States in the scope 
of the application of the treaty is a thing which will be quite impossible to 
do. 

8. Viewed largely, at the present time when tne four great powers which 
have territory in the region of the Pacific ocean wish in mutual confidence 
to join in an effort to maintuin peace in that region, the inclusion of a 
specie] provision or understunding limiting the scope of application of their 
agreement would be inconsistent with the spirit of the agreement, and especially, 
if that provision or understanding implied mutual distrust and suspicion, it 
would be open to the objection of depriving the agreement of practically all 
its value. We therefore fervently hope that so far as there is no practical 
disadvantage to us, as has been described above, any action which would produce 
an impediment to the future success of the treaty will be avoided. 

9. These are the views of this delegation. on receipt of your instructions 
we had another interview with the secretary of stute the results of which will 


be reported separately, and later we shall have an exchange of views with Balfour. 


Oat 
ie an interview between Charles B. Warren, the new american ambassador at Tokyo and 
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a Uchida, the minister of foreign affairs, the latter reviewed all the reasons to. 
exclude Japan proper and added that the diet itself might refuse to ratify the treaty 


without a reservation excepting the madniaund. 


( eo.) 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No, 248, December 27, 1921. 


Referring to my cablegram No. 247 (Note. Not received), ~~. 
in an interview with the American ambassador to Toko, the latter referred to 
the question of the extent of the application of the Four Power a aca said 
thatjaccording to newspapers, etc., this eee secant ne to be more and 
more discussed both in Japan and America; but. was it not a ridiculous question? 

The minister of foreign affairs suid that might be so, but for Japan it was 
a most important question, Probably it woud be different if there were any 
necessity for putting Japan proper within the scope of the application of this 
treaty; but there wus no such necessity. Strong opposition had riseniin certain 
Japanese quarters over such unpleasant points as the following: 

1. While the mainlands of the other contracting countries were not places 
within the scope of the treaty, the Japanese mainland alone was included. 

2. Because the self-governing dominions of Australia and New Zealand were 
included, Japun was simply being placed in a position similar to this. 

3. Japan could herself attend to the matter of the defenge of Japan, 

In the @merican senate also there were those who opposed the inclusion of 
the mainland of Japan. When it came to ratification of the treaty by the senate; 
it seemed difficult to tell whether that body might not make a reservation on 
this point. Jn Japan too it was difficult to say whether, when the matter was 
referred to the privy council, that body might not append a reservation. Then 
again, the diet was in session now, and much public controversy wus growing out 


of this question. ‘The position of the Japanese government was therefore a difficult 


one indeed, 
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The ambassador listened to these words as though he agreed. 


(epee) 


in America Hughes and Balfour were adamant for the inclusion of Japan until the 
very end of the discussion. From the very first, one December 8, they had insisted 
that it be included { ‘as we saw in No. 179 in the last crepbee: Balfour ee ee 
that the national footings would be hurt, for Japan proper had been included in the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. Moreover, he claimed that both Australia and New Zealand - 
would resent the ommission of Japan and consider their own inclusion ea reflection on 
their ability to protect themselves. 

Hughes @lung to the treaty ag signed, in spite of Shideh&ra's plea after 
receiving further instruction from Tokyo, on the grounds that 4 complete change would 
jeopardize ratification in the senate. He should have known by then, that only a: 
change would save ratification. 


(oper? 43 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 277, pocember sie 


‘Speier, | 

On December 19, Shidehara called upon the secretary of state. He 
pointed out first that a part of the American senate and press are launching 
an attack, saying that if the correct interpretation is that the treaty 
applies to the Japanese homeland, it is undesirable in that it unduly 
favors Japanese interests and defence. He said likewise that he thought 
that to place within the application of the treaty the homeland of Japan 
alone among the four powers participating in the treaty was contrary to 
the dignity of Japan and unfair. He cited the fact that the inclusion 
of the Japanese homeland had caused trouble equally in Japan and the United 
States from diametrically opposite points of view. As an argument of 
textual interpretation, he repeatedly explained that he was convinced 
there was sufficient basis for interpreting the phrase “insular possessions" 
as not including the Japanese homeland. He went on to say that a revision 
of the interpretetion to the effect that the Japanese homeland should 
be excepted would enable both Jajhan and the United States to avoid unpleasant 


anny 
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discussions and would therefore og an aid to this country in fitheniee 
the ratification of the treaty. <A double advantage would thus be gained. - 
Hughes, in replying, first earnestly explained his views about the 
general phases of the question to the same effect as stated in the first. 
part of heading No. 8 of our cablegram No. 276. He then said that as a 
matter of fact he could not imagine what disadvantages the inclusion of the 
homeland of Japan would entail in that he felt on the contrary that such 
a course would be advantageous to Japan. Moreover, from the point of view 
of the United par a alone, whether or not the Jananese homelend was 
gem interests woud not be err Cena, but the point of view 
of the British delegates regarding Australia and New Zealand also had to 
be considered. tt was besides impossible to avoid criticism by some 
American spnators of any treaty whatsoever and he himself had heard that 
there was a faction which was opposing the inclusion of the Japanese home~ 
land within the application of the treaty, but he did not place weight 
upon arguments which did not consider the general situation. Hé did 
not. doubt that in the end the treaty would be ratified in the senate by 
a large majority. 
Shidehara replied to this that all he wus asking was that it should 
be made clear that as a mere question of interpretation, this phrase 
“insular possessions" did not include Japan proper. A few days ago, during 
the negotiations regarding this matter, the Japanese delegates had relinquish- 
ed their claim for the exclusion of the Japanese homelend and of course they 
did not wean to repudiate this now, but since then discussion had arisen 
‘ in certain circles both in Jagan and the United States which could not be 
ignored. He said further that he felt that one plan might be to modify 
the interpretation by a new understanding between the American, British 
and French delegates. 
as for the question ef Australia and New Zealand brought up by Balfour, 


there would be a special method of dealing with this. He end his associated S 


merely wished to make clear that the Japanese homelend was not included 
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under the natural interpretation of the term “insular possessions". That 


Australia and New Zealand come within the application of the treaty was 
not because they come under the heading of “insular possessions’ but because 
the treaty applies to “inguler dominions". ‘Therefore he understood that 
the question as to whether or not the Japanese homeland was “insulab 
possessions" had nothing to do with Australia and New Zealand. 
Hughes said that this certainly was a strong point and assented to it. 
Then Shidehara explained that he did not care about abstract criticisms 
brought up by members of the American senate relative te the provisions 
of the treaty, but that the charge made in connection with them that 
Japan was receiving undue advantages from the treaty could not be over- 
looked. Hughes replied that he quite understood his meaning and that in 
this connection he would consult Lodge and Underwood at once, ascertain 
the general attitude in the senate on this point, and then give him 
an answer. 
On the twenty-first, Shidehara called upon Hughes by invitation. 
Hughes said that two nights before, Lodge, Underwood and Root had met 
and that they all had no doubt that this treaty would pass the senate. It 
was true that a certain faction of senators expressed the opinion regarding 
this matter that Japan was receiving unfair advantages, but such superficial 
arguments would be quite insufficient to affect public opinion in this 
country. Root had the most optimistic views. He hoped that the Japanese 
delegates would not feel offended but a very important point was that if 
at this time the American government, fearing the criticism of a part of 
iis scatees. mide a change in the interpretation of the treaty, sucn 
action would furnish still more pretexts to the group of senators in 
question na te lead to unexpected difficulties in the treaty ratification. 
Before the result of the conference on the nineteenth between the 
above mentioned four American delegates was reported to the President, the 
latter said last nignt in replying to the questions of the newspaper 


sorrsupondsats, that it was his own persooai opinion that the interpretation 
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was that the Japanese homeland was excepted. Late, however, hearing 
of the result of the developments in these negotiations and of the conference 
between the four American delegates, a denial of his interpretation was made 
public. As he had already said on several occasions, there was no danger 
at all of occasioning disadvantuges to Japan infconnection with the application 
of the trexty. He said that he earnestly hoped that Japan would not persist 
in the view that the Japanese homeland must be excepted. In short, the 
greatest value of the treaty lay in the spirit rather than in tie wording, 
If the view that the Japanese homeland should be excepted should give rise 
to a rumor that there was a divergence of opinion about the treaty among 
the four countries, he said thut he entertained grave fears about the future 
prospects of the treaty. 

Judging from the above Gircumatances, the fact that the President 
inadvertently gave the interpretation that the homeland of Japan was to 
be excepted has unexpectedly given rise to complications. A denial of this 
interpretation has already been published and it is conjectured that a 
denial of this retraction is impracticable out of consideration for the 


prestige of the President, and of the policy of the American government 


toward congress. 


A clique in the senate is already using this issue to attack the President 
and the American government and they announce that they will ratify only 
with a reservation excepting the Japanese homeland. On the other hand, it 
is reported that the Chinese are dissatisfied with the present quadruple 
agresmeat and are secretly beginning « movement opposed to ratification, 

With reference to the real issues of this question, the opinion of 
the delegation is contained in our cablegrain No. 276. Even if the Japanese 
government considers it necessary to incur the danger of jeopardizing the 
future prospects of the treaty and at any cost to devise some plan whereby 
the Japanese homeland may be oxcepted, in our opinion the present is not 


a favorable time and it is essential that we wait a while for new developments 


in the situetion,. 
; 400 
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The day before Christmas Balfour gave his consent to the interpretation of 


insular possessions to exclude Japan proper, provided it cast no reflection on 
Australia or New Zealand. He considered the whole mattér one of little consequence 


and was surprised that Shidehara was so worked up over it, 
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fashington-Tokyo, Conference No. 288, December 26, 1921. 


Qopeeiatees , 

Referring to the last part of our cablegram No. 277, Shidehara called 
on Balfour on December 24, and referring to the question of the quadruple treaty 
explained that tne inclusion of the main territory of Japan in the application 
of the treaty had caused dissatisfaction in both Japan and the United States 
from diametrically opposite points of view. He said that it wes quite im- 
possible for the Japanese government to ignore the popular feeling opposed 
to this inclusion of Japan proper and reported in detail his interview with 
Hughes which was reported in our cablegramn No, 277, He said that tnese were 
tne reasons he had thought it proper to communicate to Balfour an unreserved 
stutement of thas situation, 

Balfour thanked him for the information and said that he had not yet 
heard anything about it from Hughes,, He gaid that, after all, the question 
of whether the main territory of one nation was to be excluded from the 
application of tne treaty was merely an academic question. The dignity or 


practical interests of a country would take no harm from it, Great Britain | 


would gladly consent if there were any way to include its main body. He 


himself as the representative of the British Empire had not the least ob- 
jections to any way in which the questioned? the exclusion of Japan proper 


might be settled so long as it did not have a bad effect on the international 


position of Australia and New Zealand. 


Shidehara said that considering this matter as u simple question of 


the interpretation of the phrase “insular possessions", it could not be said 
that any prejudicial effect would be produced on the international position 
of Australia and New Zealand. ‘There was no room for doubt that they were 
Ansulay sossessions of the British Empire. ‘his had nothing to do with 
how “insular possessions" wis interpreted. 

Balfour said that he understood. He hoped that the Japanese and American 
authorities would determine some proper plan of interpretation and he would 
have no objection to anything. It would be infinitely regrettable if a con- 


troversy on so comparatively insignificant a matter should produce any impediment 


to the accomplishment of the lofty purposes of the quadruple treaty. From the 


point of view of Japanese feelings, it was contrary to the dignity of the nation 


to include the Japanese main territory and it would also be contrary to its 


dignity if some other nation should wish to exciude Japan proper. He understood 


that the position of the Japanese government in this connection was very difficult. 
In reply to Shidenara’s inquiry as to what he thought about the prospects 
for the ratification of the treaty by the United States senate, Balfour replied 


that las he had not read the newspapers from day to day jhe did not know what they 


had said regarding the situation. He had heard from several Americans that there 


would be rather strong opposition to ratification in the senate, but it was a question 


how true their information really was. If, as had been said, Hughes had told 


Shidehara that Lodge, Underwood and particularly Root were optimistic, he thought that 


there was of course nothing to do but to trust their judgment. 
sked whether the British government would proceed imme-+* 
of the 


in conclusion Shidehara a 


iti ifi i i icated copy 
diately with the formalities of ratification later when an authentica py 


text of the treaty had been transmitted by the United States. 


R 
Balfour replied that he had not yet thought of this point, but as faq as concern= 


od Great Britain alone it wight be the best policy to ratify it immediately. As 


the British house of commons is now in recess, it was hard to forecast what action | 


2 Co * hey . 
the British goverment would take 
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Shidehara said that the question of the exclusion of Japan proper 


might occasion ratification by the United States senate with reservations, 
and to forestall this it would be absolutely necessary for Japan to revise 
the interpretation of the phrase "insular possessions",.. It was uncertain 
whether the American government would have any objection to such revision,g 
and therefore it might be proper for the British vaeePidation also to wait 
a while for developments in the situation. 

Balfour replied that he was right. In any event he would consult 
with Geddes. 

Judging from Balfour's conversation on this occasion he considers 
that the question of the exclusion of Japan proper is of no practical im- 


portance and is insignificant, and that he feels rather surprised that 


we attach importance-to it. 


foppace 


When Hughes realized that Japan resented being assailed on the grounds that 


the Four Power treaty was devoted exclusively to her interests, he consented to 


permit the exclusion of Japan, His way out of the embarrassing situation, was 


to have Shidehara send a letter asking for an appended agreement excepting "Japan 


proper." 


able to the Britisn and French delegates. 


To this he promised to reply that he would not refuse if it were agree- 


And thus would make clear that it was 


the desire of Japan and that there was nothing inconsistent in the original inter- 


pretation. 


(apo) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 297. December 28, 1921. 


(EET. 


On the occasion of the interview which Shidehara had with the 


secretary of state on Necember 27 at the lutter's invitation, Hughes 
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said that Balfour had spoken to him about the question of excepting Japan 
proper from hie Roux bower treatyy and had told him in short that the 
Australian delegate had sssured him there was no objection to excepting 
Japan proper; therefore the British delegation would state no objection 
whichever way this question wis settled between Japan and America. 

He went on to say that the fact that the British had come to take 
such an attitude as the above could be said to have produced an entirely 
new phase in this question of exception of the Japanese mainland; amt on 
the other hand he had minutely gounded the opinion of the senate regarding 
the treatyy and,while he did not doubt that this trexty would pass the 
senate, at the same time he expected that though the effect produced 
through this question of exception of Japan proper would not be such as 
to imperil the fate of the entire treaty, it could scarcely avoid becoming 
the target for discussion. 

He had given special regard to the point of the opinion which 
Shidehara had stated that it was difficult for Japan to endure being 
assailed on the ground that the Four Rower treaty was devoted to the in- 
terests of Japan alone. As a result he had hit upon a plan for settlement, 
namely, Shidehara should send hima letter stating a desire to have Japan 
proper excludedy and he would send a reply to the effect that, if the 
British and French representatives agreed, there was no: objection as far 
as America was concerned; an appended agreement to the Four Rower treaty 
would be concluded on the —- of these exchanged notes. Thereby it 
would on the one hand be made clear that the excepting of Japan proper 
was based on the desire of Japan; aw@ on the other hand it would be 
made clear that this was not a question of the interpretation of the 
words “insular possessions”, but a newly appended agreement. Consequently 
tmet the censure of inconsistency could be prevented in regard to the 
explanation of the worfling appearing in the treaty. 


He had as yet spoken to no one else about this proposed plan. He 


thought he would first ask my opinion and, if I consented, he would consult 
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With others, He wished me therefore to state my opinion frankly. 

In reply to the above Shidehara asked whether it would not be more 
desirable not to indicate in particular the Japanese mainland alone, but 
to use a general wording indicating that the mainland or main territory 
of each contracting country was out side the application of the treaty. 

Hughes said that while he was not in opposition to the spirit of 
the above, if “mainland” or "main territory" were spoken of, ini gunderstanding 
would be apt to ensue. In other words, speaking of America, Hawai was 
underatood to be American territory and accordingly the question woudd 
arise whether or not this agreement included Huwai. Speaking of Great 
Britain, many questions would arise as to what could be called "mainland" 
in a fair division of the British Empire. An appropriate formula would 
have to be devised again. 

Shidehara promised to think it over carefully. 


Report will be sent later as to the result of the investigation 
of the wording. 


(ape 


As it happendd Balfour was much more worked up over how the people of Australia 
and New Zealand would feel over the treaty than those natives themselves. Tokyo 


immediately asked its Sydney representative to sound out opinion on the exclusion 


of Japan and was encouraged to persist in her wishea by the following cable. 


Sydney-Tokyo, No, 154, December t, 1921, 
Sydney-Washington, No. 10, December 29, 1921, 


Referring to your cablegram No. 60, there has so far been no comment 
in newspapers etc. either here or in Melbourne with reference to the sphere 
of application of the Four Rwer treaty. The only thing pubiished about 


the sphere of application of the treaty wis 4 cablegrum saying that “there 


anr 
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was a difference of opinion among the Washington authorities, but the President 
approved the interpretation that the Yapanese homeland should be included." 
This apparently did not attract general attention ybut this afternoon there 
were one or two cablograms from roKfo and Vancouver about the attitude of 
the Japanese government and 1 dare say there will be more or less discussion 
on the subject later. Judging by previous developments, however, whether 
or not the original form of the draft of the Kour Rower treaty is followed, 
all the newspapers in their successive despatches suantnowaly welcome the 
treaty as a harbinger of world peace and especially interpret the cqeoperation 
of the four great naval powers as a tremendous boom to Australia. As the 
Japanese homeland was from the beginning supposed to be outside the sphere 
of.application of the treaty, this point has not attracted public attention 
here to any extent. 1 suppose that a similar situation prevails in New 
Zealand. 
1. Even though the Japanese numeland were excluded from the sphere 
of application of the treaty and Australia and New Zealand included, I do 
not think any considerable opposition would be aroused among the people. 
I cannot but feel that,in view of the advantages to be gained by the Australia 
of today after the establishment of the treaty, the consideration of the 
question solely as one of nationel prestiye, etc. is confined to that 
small section of the people which desires tv utilize it fer political aims, 
and that the general view is that it is impossible to disregard its desirability. 
As you have been informed by successive cablegrams, 4 conjecture that the 
general trend of public opinion is that publicly expressed by Salmond, rep- 
resentative of New Zealand, namely, that the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance meets with approval; that they had been glad to have the protection 
of Japan during the mee ene alliance has not lapsed,but its spirit is being 
continued in the new treaty. There is no very strong feeling on this point. 
2. Violent opposition would be aroused, however, for the reasons men- 
tioned above, if together with Japan, Australia and New Zealand should be 


excluded. As there is 2 greud deal of discussion about lightening the burden 
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thus obtained to promoting production and business enterprise, I venture 
to say that such a proposal would cause strong opposition from the thinking 
public. 
I shall keep you informed by cable of any future change in the situation, 
oe 
{ otter} 
N 


Short-spoken Lieutenant-General Kungshigze Tanaka in a cable to General Yusaku 
Uyehara, Xhief of Ktaff, that expresses bluntly his fear that Japan is getting the short 


end of all ‘Washington deals, sets forth Kis disapproval of the new Four Rover treaty. 


He disapproved chiefly, because he thought it a point affecting national dignity. But 
most of all he was wroth, because through the whole agreement Japan had voluntarily 


given up its phdlicy of development in the South Pacific and ‘taeet the field of develop- 


ment of the Japanese people had been limited thereby. 


- Fromg Tanaka, Washingtony ecember 29, 1921. 


x 


Tog Chief of Staff, Tokyop ponference No. A 34, 

4. sith the sagabiactnent oe the Race Rojec auecsnsiss, tis United 
States has achieved the success of diets iing the snglo-Japanese alliance 
which it hated} Great Britain by its crafty policy has acquired the sympathy 
of the United States without incurring the antipathy of Japang and has had 
the success of making secure the position of Australia and New Zealand, _ samt 
only Japan alone has bagged no game. The inclusion of Japan proper in the 


scope of the agreement can hardly be called a real benefit ybut rather is 


a point affecting the national dignity. This point seems to have been 


advanced by Great Britain from its relation with Australia and New Zealand 
while the United States rather hoped for the exclusionof Japan proper. It 


is expected that if there were no opposition on the vart of Great Britain, 


the proposition that Japan proper shnoubd be excluded would succeod in the 
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In conclusion, through this agreement Japan has voluhtarily given up 
its policy of development in the South Pacific and the field of development 
of the Japanese people hag been limited thereby. «. + + * * * # 

6. To sum up, as this conference advances the spirit of America 
with respect to it becomes clear. In. other words there is a feeling 
that it is step by step succeeding with its objectives of doing away with 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance which it dislikes, limiting the Japanese navy, 
cutting its power of maneuver in the Pucificy and expelling the influence 
of Japan from China and Siberia. This is very regrettable. 

As long as the first object of this conference is to clear up all 
questions of dispute among the powers and to contribute to the maintenance 
ef peace, Japan of course should display its sincere spirit of faithful 
cooperation hn making the soneedetens which must be made, but along with 
this it appears very necessary to get an understanding with the powers con- 
cerning the area of the future development of our people. By the Xour- 
ower agreement, however, the United States, Canadu, Australia and New 
Zealand are absolutely barred. The conference is near its close, but 30 
far T have heard of no positive plan about even any part of this mattor. 

If the basis of failure in this conference is the conflict of races and 

the insufficiency of the national power 6f Japan,there is no use indulging 

in vain indignation, but being actually here and seeing the actual facts it 

is really impossible not say these things. 
{ onere) 


( 


Shidehara and Hughes arranged on December 31 to exchange notes for the 
exclusion of Japan. Shidehara assures Tokyo that the supplementary agreement, if 
ratified at the same time, will sufficiently modify the main body of the treaty that 


no objections can remain. The accusation that the Americans had signed a vague treaty 


would be avoided and every one would be happy. There only remained the final decision 
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whether an exchange of notes would suffice or whether a complete supplementary 


agreement would have to drawn up. 


(pace) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 325 January 1, 1922, 





Very Urgent. 


1, At the end of an interview between Shidehara and Hughes on December 


31 during which each acted in an entirely individual capacity in their ex- 
change of views, it was arranged that Shidehura should afterwards in his 
capacity as ambassador give the secretary of state the document of which accomp- 
anying cablegram A is a tentative drafty and that the latter should send reply 
that so far as America was concerned there was no objection. 

However, Hughes was made to understand that before the wording of this 
document could be determined, it was necessary to refer this first to the 
Japanese government and obtain its approval; that therefore the proposed 
draft was for the time being only Shidehara's private proposal, and would 
have to be revised by the Japanese government. 

Please therefore send very prompt instructions. 

2. According to your cablegram, the interpretation that Japan proper 
ig included in "insular possessions” is left standing. You state that,jif a 
new separate ayreement is made for excluding Japan proper,"as the body of 
the our Rower treaty included Japan proper in the scope of its application, 


it will be something nonce enacted, and accordingly the procedure of ratification 
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cannot be gone through". Nevertheless it is an accomplished fact that the 
four plenipotentiaries set their seal and signature to the Four Rower treaty 
with the understanding that Japan proper was included in ther.eopa of its 
application. Therefore of course we cammot now deny this fact. 
On the other hand, the fact that validity arises through the deposit 
of the ratification of this treaty, is clearly specified in Article Re There- 
fore the agreement to exclude Japan proper should have been made of course 
prior to the procedure of ratification by Japan. (An authenticated copy was 
finally two or three days ago received from the secretary of statey and ima- 
Wediately mailed. It should reach oKgfo the end of January, but the idea is 
to conclude the agreement on exclusion within a few days)» This therefore 
is how the provisions of the agreement that Japan proper was to be included 
within the scope of its application will come to bear no validity whatever. 
The circumstances will be that ,for the signing and sealing of the treaty 
with the clear understanding that Japan proper was included, the responsibility 
rests entirely with the Japanese delegates y and the Japanese government took 
steps to nip in the bud the effectiveness of the provision in the treaty that 
was based on such an understanding as the above. Such being the case we 


believe there is no reason for any obstacle in your going through: the procedure 


of ratification. 


3. Hughes said that if this matter were to be explained by a revision 
of merely the interpretation of the words "insular possessions", it would 
to the -imerican authorities appear as a confession that a vague treaty, the 
meaning of which could be taken in two ways, had been signed; it would afford 
u pretext for the opponents of the treaty in the senate, and make ratification 
difficult. He therefore did not give his consent. 

Also, according to Hughes' explunation, he had asked Root, an authority 
on international law to look into the interpretation of the words “insular 


possessions", and the latter said he thought there was not the slightest 


@oubt that the interpretation of these words by international law would 
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naturally include Japan proper. 

4, At the interview witn Balfour the samé day, Shidehara gave him a 
private report of the tentative draft of the accompanying cablegran, lie 
read this through and said he had no objection at all. 

The intention is of course to talk the matter over also with the 
French plenipotentiary as soon as possible. 

5. After the exchange with the American government of the document 
mentioned in No. 1 above, we wish to-have it decided through an exchange of 
views between the Pophedeutatives BERL the countries concerned, (1) whether 
tne question shall be settled through the exchange again of official drafts 
of this document between the British and French representatives, or (2) 
whether there be a short agreement, such as accompanying cablegram B which 
shall be separately appended to the Rourgkower treaty. 

However, even if an agreement Sach sa: the one in accompanying cablegram B 
is signed by the four countries, it will be necessary,jas a proof of the fact 
that the agreement came about through the initiative of Japan, to have an 
cechanee of official drafts of accompanying cablegram A between Japan and 
America. 

Weabargton- Fohge orpfounee Tl. >b. Jeng [122 

Annex A.to cablegram No. 325. 

Referring to the question of the applicability to 4apan proper of the 
term “insular possessions and insular dominions” used in the quadruple treaty 
signed @n December 13, 1921, 1 have the honor to inquire, under. instructions 
from my government, whether there is any objection, so far as the United 
States is concerned, to the exclusion of Japan proper from the application’ 
of the term above quoted. 

Wahiir lin The, Corfluner Wo. 324. let 

Annex B to cablhhegram No. 325. 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France and Japan, 


through their respective plenipotentiaries, have agreed upon the following 
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stipulation supplementary to the treaty signed among them on December 13, 1921: 
The term “insular possessions and insular dominions" used in the aforesaid 
treaty shall not be held to include the islends composing Japan proper. 


ap Ctr Buk 5 


Tokyo accepted the idea of an appended agreement January 4, but wished it clearly 
understood that the Japanese government had consistently opposed the inclusion of 
“Japan proper” from the very beginning. 


.< : 
okyo-Yashington, Conference No. 281. January 4, 1922 





Upon receipt of your conference cablegram No. 325, the Japanese government 


gave it exhaustive study. 


l. It has finally been decided to take the appended agreement given in 
your conference cablegram No. 327 as the method of solving this question, and 
it is considered most appropriate to have it clearly stated that this agrecnent 
possesses the same validity as the treaty itself, Please therefore tuke the 
necessary steps. 

2e accordins to 2 of your conference cablegrium No. 325 because it is an 
accomplished fact that the plenipotentiaries of the two countries signed the’ 
treaty with the understanding that the Japanese homeland was included, there is 
nothing else to do but to leave this point standing as it is; and through this 
separate appended agreement, the effectiveness of the provision in the treaty 
based on this understanding is nipped in the bud, - there being thereby no 
obstacle to the procedure of ratification. This is so, but, as you know from 
our former instructions, the Japanese aoverauahtes dukention- ane to place the 


Japanese homeland outside the scove of the application of the treaty. Con- 
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sequently go far as the Japanese government is concerned, until it is made clear 
that this had consistently been the idea from the very start, it will be difficult 
to go through the procedure of ratification, 

Please therefore bear this in mind, and in order to make the note to Hughes, 
given in your conference cablegram No. 326, concur with the proposed draft of 
the above-mentioned appended agreement, see that revision is made as in our 


accompanying conference cablegramn No. 282 (Note. Not received. ) 


~ Nasticicgton., Cragereriae. 0.28 5. Preenaecrrg fa. 
Referring to our cablegram No. 281, it is hardly to be expected that through 


later developments this matter will not become a political question: and make 

the ratification of the treaty difficult. The Japanese government had consistently 
adhered to the exclusion of Japan proper, but it happens that a question of 
interpretation has ariseng und unless there is a separate agreement making the 
meaning clear, the ratification will be impeded. You will ask Hughes to under- 
stand the position of the Japanese government and not to express opposition tb it, 
but if from considerations of relations with congress, etc., it should be necessary 
for the American government to expluia the facts aa they were at the time of the 
signature of the treaty, the Japanese government will have no objection. In 

short this contretemos is an unavoidable situation produced by the difference of 
the positions of the two governments. You will explain this exhaustively and 

make every effort to secure an understanding with the other side. 


Tne importance of words and shades of meaning of similar expressions is clearly dem- 
‘onstrated in the discussion of the phrasing of the apnended agreement. “Shall not be 


neld to include” connotes and implies that things were settled and it is necessary to 


change their meaning .or it is a frank confession of a vague treaty. On the other hand 


“yy 


“shall not include“ means just a definite interpretation. ‘That is what as known as 


diplomatic straddling of the issue, to pleuse everyone. 
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as in the discussion over the status quo article in the Naval treaty, Shidehara 


would not permit the smericane|to enumerate the islands of Japan proper or define it 


by latitude and longitude. He preferred rather to nove those outside of "Japan proper." 
pha bude ay eter) 


wy 
(logasewara one of the Bonin islands, east of the Loochoos whichare soutn of Japan. ) 
(‘the Chishimi are the Kuriles nortn of Japan. 


, bee 
( Washington-Tokyo, Gonference No, 424, January 15, 1922. 


Very Yegent. a Oy 
Fou (ety 

The question of the area of application of the “eee treaty wes re- 
ferred to once or twice by Shidehara duting chance encounters with Hughes, but 
both had their days and nights so filled with work that no opportunity was 
found for close conversation. 

Finally on January 14 an interview was held at ie etate department. 

Shidehara began by presenting the proposal in the accompanying cablegram 
2s the proposed treaty annex, after which an exchange of views was effected 
as follows: 

1. Hughes said thut since the presence in this text of "shall not be held 
to include” clearly showed that the interpretation of the words "insular 
posessions and insular dominions" was settled, it would constitute an open 
avowal that words had been used in the treaty of so ambiguous a nature that it 
wag possible to interpret them in two entirely different senses. le repeated 

4 the opinbon expressed before that this would afford a pretext to the opponents 
of the treaty und would exercise a bad effect in the American senate on the 
decision as to ratification of the treaty. 

Shidehara said that Hughes’ views placed the Japanese government in a 
very difficult positiong and he explained in detail the facts of your cablegram. 

Hughes listened sympathetically to this explanation, then said that both 


ourselves and he had fallen into unexpected difficulties. In other words, if 
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the policy were followed of deteratniie the interpretation of the treaty 
text, it could not avoid bringirifon trouble in the ratification decision of 
the senate; again, if the policy were’ followed of excenting the Japanese main- 
land by @ new annex to the treaty, it would obstruct ratification procedures in 
Japan. How would it be to take a middle course between the views of the two 
sidesyg and revise “shall not be held to include” to “shall not include", 
Perhaps if it were simply said that the words “insular possessions and insguler 
dominions” did not include Japan proper the interpretation of the wording would 
appear definite; and on the other hand it would also be definite that Japan 
proper was expepred from this agreement, Through such a middle course and by 
using due discretion on the part of Japan and America, it would only be hasten- 
ing ratification in the two home countries. 

Shidehara said he thought there was considerable reeson:in Hughes‘ pro- 
posaly and promised to give it further study, 

Hughes then drew attention to the words “islands composing Japan proper", 
He said that heretofore he and others had not even in their wildest fancies 
thought of such a remote island as Ogasawara ! for example, as a part of Japan 
proper. This point had recenbhiy come up in comection with the question of 
naval defences. Great surprise had been occasioned on first hearing the ex- 
planation of the Japanese. He was afraid there were few in all Europe and 
America who would understand that a distant island sucn as Ugasawara was included 
in Japan proper. Of course it did not concern America's interests whether or 
not the island of Ogasawara or the Loochvo islands were included in the sphere 


of the application of the Qour-ffower treaty. it was ohly feared that it would 


~~ ol 
prey 


create misunderstanding én the part of the public in general. The use of the 
words “Japan proper“ in a new annex to the treuty today, when discussion hed 
already arisen once in connection with the question of naval defences, would 
certainly again provoke public controversy. ‘In tle new agreement it was necessary 
to make careful choice of words which would not occasion doubt on a single point 
in the matter of actual application. Cne vroposal to this end was either to 


1. 


enunerate one by one the nemes of the islonds commrisine Jencn proner. or te 
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define the limits of Japan proper by latitude and longitude. 

Shidehara replied that any procedure such as enumerating the names of the 
islands of Japan proper would be an unnecessary addition of voluminous pro-= 
visions and was therefore impossible; also the proposal to define the limits 
of Javan proper by latitude and longitude would only sting the national pride 
the morey and it, likewise, could by no means be done, 

lughes assented to this. He said that that on which he place particular 
importance was the use of clear wording which would prevent any misunderstanding 
on the part of the general public. He hoped Shidehara would make some suitable 
proposal in the matter of such wording. 

In regard to the text of the annexed agreement in question which we must 
send to ‘lughes, prior to its submission for discussion by the chief plenipotent~ 
iaries of the our Rovers, Hughes gave assurance that he had no objection to 
it, aside from the necessity of amending it so that the wording of this annexed 
agreement given in my accompanying cablegram would agree with your conference 
cablegram No. 282 (Note. Not received). 

As a result of the above con¥ersation with Hughes, we delegates have 
been studying the text carefully, and think there will be nothing else to 
bo but to revise the text beginning “the term insular possessions and insular 
dominions used in the aforesaid treaty" and ending "Japan proper", in one of 
the two ways noted below. 


Proposal 1. "Shall not include the four main islands of Japan proper", 


a aa 
"Shall in its application to Japan include only Saghalien, Formosa 
and the Pescadores groupg and the islunds under the mandate of Japan." 
Of these, proposal 1 places Chighime, Ogasawara island, the Loochoo 


- 


islands, etc., in the same sphere of treaty application as Hawai, the Philippines, 


Australia and New Zealand, Consequently it is hard to say whether it will suffice 


to remove entirely the dissetisfaction voiced by some of our people. Yot the 


wording is concise and there will as a miter of fact be no reuson for anxiety 


hand there will be occasions when it will prove advantageous to us. 

Proposal 2 has Japan sadns aneeety the sphere of treat; application, and 
therefore on the surface is somewhat offensive. Yet we believe it will suffice 
to satisfy public opinion among our people from the point that the whole of 
Japan proper is excluded. 

Please cable instructions ugain in regard to this point. 


( peace) 


Six days later Tokyo selected the agreement favored by Shidehara. 


Lapocr) 


Tokyo~Washington, Conference No. 344, January 21, 1922. 


Urgent. 


Referring to the last part of.your conference cablegrum No. 424, we must con- 


sent to bringing the conversations to settlement by proposal No. 2 (the proposal 


z 


enumerating the limits of application). Please bear this in mind, therefore, and 


(EO 


settle the matter once. 


(a) 


The supplemantury note in its final form is given in Appendix V1 along with the 
text of the American note sent to Holland and Portugel, in Appendix V11, one of the 


identic notes gent to those countries by the other signatories of the pact, thus extending 


Pe 
the protection and advantages of the four dover treaty to these lesser powers. 


” 


- 


Poor Italy got left out all the way around. 4s soon as Italy got wind of the four 


p = 


ower pact she asked if there were not some way she could be included. Hughes and Balfour 


— 


explained to Schanzer that it was not necessary for Italy to join, becuuse she had no 
possessions in the Pacific and that this was strictly a Pacific affair. Schanzer was 


inclined to let the matter drop, but the home government was not. 


Consequently at intervals 
417 
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the Italian delegates would descend on first one and then another of the Your Yowers 
and ask each to use its: influence with the others in Italy's behalf. The Italian 
ambassador at Tokyo, Baron Carjo Aliotti, pursued Uchida with his requests. 


Washington=Tokyo, Conference No. 300s December 29, 1921. 





Upon the occasion of the interview with Balfour mentioned in our conference 
cablegram No, 299, Balfour said that the head of the Italian delegation had 
called upon him the night before with reference to the inclusion of Italy in 
the YounRower treaty and that a very disagreeable conversation had taken place, 
In spite of the fact that the Italian delegates had received a confidential copy 
of the text before the publication of the treaty and thet they had expressed 
their ucquiescence, Italy was no, strongly pressing for admittance. This he 
imagined was due to instructions received from their government but it was 
needless to say that he sympathized with the exclusion of Italy from the pre- 
sent treaty. He then turned to Shidehara and asked whether he had any plan. 

Shidehara referred to the conversation of the Italian ambassador with Your 
Bacellency, mentioned in your conference cablegram Mo. 221. He then expressed 
sympathy with the point of view of the ltalian plenipotentiaries, but said that 
as a practical question he could not imagine why lLtaly should be included in the 
treaty. taly had no possessions in the regions of the Pacific, and therefore 
none of the provisions of the treaty applied to Italy. He said that it was 


his opinion that unless the treaty were entirely revised and placed upon an 


entirely different basis, there was no quedtion of having Italy included. 


Balfour expressed his concurrence with this view. 


Moebaaslon-Trhe Cnafetcer be. 159. Vina Mabe 
ence No. 300, when 


In regard to your conference No. 221 and my confe 


Shidehara had an interview with Hughes on January 14, he inquired the views of 
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the Rourgkouer treaty. 


the American government in regard to the question of the entry of Italy into 
Hughes replied that he had recently heard from Balfour that Shidehara and 
Balfour both believed Italy's entrance impossible. 


He, too, thought that it 


would be difficult to have Italy enter from the consideration that Italy had 
no possessions at all in the region of the Pacific. 
turer 


We therefore think that this matter will not come up again. 


‘The Netherlands was more fortunate. 


Whether by intention or chance Foreign 
result that 


Minister H. A. Van Karnebeek approached the matter in a little different:way with ths 
ythougn he did not get 


included in the treaty any more than did Schanzer, 
he gid get a note from the contracting powers to respect his colonies. 


As soon as 
the agreement was announced he let it be known that the Dutch would be disappointed 


the Kou 


Wty 


— 


and his position would be perilous unless Hokdland received a definite guarantee concern= 
ing her Pacific possessions, His idea was to draw up a ninegpower treaty identical to 


the Pacific. 


Py ree extending its guarantees to the Far East as well as including those of 
Though he received little or no encouragement from any of the co-signers, he per- 
i:Sisted even to the extent of drawing up his proposed agreement and presenting it to Root. 


When Tokyo saw it,she thought the whole thing superfluous, unfair to Japan, and definitely 


weakening to the concluded pact. She wanted it opposed at all costs. Karnebeek substit»: 
was accepted as a happy compromise, 


uted an exchange of notes when he saw that his nine power idea was not feasible. 


This 


420 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 331, January 3, 1922. 





Karnebeek, chairman of the Dutch delegation to the conference, understands 
the circumstance of the KoureFower treaty made to replace the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, and while not onsen to enter into this treaty, he thinks that 
if Holland, with her important possessions in the Pacific, does not formally 
receive some guarantee from foreign countries in regard to these possessions, 
the people of Holland will be disappointed and the position of the foreign 
minister will be endangered; am@ therefore he wished to conclude a treaty at 
this time which will include Holland. 

After the signing of the YourdKower treaty, he lost no time in ex- 
plaining these views io the iesahecs delegationg and sounding our opinion. 

His plan at the outset was to have an agreement to respect territorial rights 
in the regions of the Pacific and the Far East concluded among the powers 
attending the conference. 

When Karnebeek called on Shidehara in regard to this, the latter stated 
as his individual opinion that: 

1. Respect of territorial rights was a point already provided for in 
the League of Nations compact. Accordingly by an agreement entered into by 
the nine participating countries, the only advantage accruing to Holland would 
be from America, the one non-member of the League. 

2. Was it ess feared that to obtain a guarantee from the Allies in 
regard to the Dutch Hast Indies would give the people of Holland an impression 
that the Dutch Indies were being placed in the same position as China? 

Karnebeek, navaniueless. en the growth of sentiment at home, did not 
abandon his original views. On December 31, chancing to meet Shidehara, he 
said he had something he had drawn up by consulting with Root, and he jgave a 


private report of the plan given in our accompanying cablegram. On that 


occasion Karnebeek explained: 
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1. Italy has no possessions in the Far Hast, yet to be excluded will 
touch the national pride of the Italian peoplegand she is therefore admitted 
from the standpoint that "through her nationals she possesses interests in 
the Pacific". 

2. Since with respect to China there is a plan whereby a separate agree~ 
ment or announcement is made in regard to respect of territorial sovereignity 
and other rights, China is left out in order to avoid repetition. 

It is as yet uncertain how this question will develop, but we Suppose» 
that sooner or later it will come up as a question in the conference. Pisage 


therefore reply with your views at once. 





Urgent. 


,heferring — Pied uaa aes (331,, 


—_ 


CA, you knoy Violiand has. ‘sith respect to the Dutch East Indies a sort 


2 

of feeling of apprehension toward Japang and on that account will desire the 

establishment of this entente. Accordingly we think Karnebeek is making 

‘this proposal from the standpoint of the state of internal affairs at home. 
According to his provosal, auch countries as Italy and Belgium that have 

no possessions in the Far Eastern Pacific will also be made to participates: @ 

om if the homeland of Japan is mede to be included in the so-called territorial 

Pichte of iis aihocnent Japan would seem in the agreement to be seeking a 

guarantee for the safety of her homeland. This is not only unpleasant, but 


the enactment of such an understanding will naturally weaken the force of 


the Foure ower treaty. (Even if the american homeland is also included in 


~~ ~ 
“ _ 


this understand, America's relations will in effect be very weak). The Japanese 
A 
government therefore cannot desire the enactment of this understanding. 
Moreover, not only do we believe that Great Britain and America have not 


as yet treated this mtter seriously, but also it is hard to say whetner 


perhaps this question may not end in not coming up at all, since Karnebeek 
himself is on the point of leaving for home. 

However, please watch developments: very closely and do all you can to 
keep the agreement from being enacted, and at the same time report by cable=- 
gram whenever there are new developments concerning it. 

pelican Toby noone WK 3. een, fare 
pi chaos dotidien yx Hott 

In regard to our cablegram No, 331, Shidehara in an interview with 
Hughes on January 14, inquired about the development of the proposed agree=- 
ment desired by Holland. 

Hughes said he had explained to Karnebeek that there was no hope at all 
that the proposed declaration first presented by Karnebeek would puss the 
American senate. Then the day preceding Karnebeek's return home the latter 
had called on him and stuted that he hoped that the representatives of 
the Yours owers at the Hague would send to the Dutch government a note similer 
to accompanying cablegram No, 444, Hughes did not himself think such a note 


© 


as this particularly hecessary or advantegeousg sur still it was nothing to 
be objected to; likewise he felt there should be aymeeehGe for Karnebeek's 
position also. Therfoge he was inclined to be sympathetic to the proposal. 
Furthermore on danuary 16 Shidehara chanced to moet Hughes, and the latter 
said to him privately that he thought it would be fitting to change the words 
“forestall any conclusion" to "to prevent any inference". 
This matter will also be brought up later on by the delegate from Hobland. 
We therefore ask you to cable your views immediately. 


ane 


Tokyo got what she wanted this time, but only after a hullabaloo that might have 
very well been avoided if Balfour und Hughes had stopped to think when the question first 


came up December 8. Tokyo had ordered the omission of Japan proper Deceuber{s. - Therefore 


ADD 
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Kato and Shidehara on the eighth did their best to have it clearly understood that Japan 
proper was excepted. 

When Shidehara had presented his arguments, Hughes was inclined to grant an explanat- 
ion to that effect in a supplementary note, until Balfour raised his objections to such 
a note. To the American and Englishman it seemed such a minor and unimportant matter 
that the Japanese were just making a mountain out of a mole hill. This time the Jap= 
anese saw more clearly of the three. Realizing that they felt as they did about it, Kato 


and Shidehara could not very well refuse to sign the treaty on such slight terms, especial- 


ly when Hughes was pressing them for « hurried agreement in order to have something 
definite to put before the assembly as a worthy achievement of aaish long conferences. Never 
theless they should have let it be knomm that their government insisted on this point, 
even thoughithey could not use the government's favorite argument, - that of unfevoritism 
in possible decisions. 
The chief opposition then came first from Balfour on the grounds that Australia's 
pride would be hurt. Australia's skin was thicker than Balfour imagined, for she was quite 
indifferent about the whole matter. It was the Japanese who were thin-skinned and liable 


4 


to be offended at the slightest breath, if Uchida's interpretation of public reaction 


can be trusted. 


Balfour and Hughes saw that Japan proper was four islands and insisted that logically 


they must be included in the interpretation of the treaty terms. The British legal author- 


ities and the French ambassador agreed with Japan. Yet it was the hasty opinion of two #e 
of the delegates that triumphed. And once announced the damage was done. ‘The bugbear of 
consistency entered. Hughes could not back downenn” 

If he had only done that when the matter was first pointed out to him, by aida 
have been a flubbub, but wae been uny greater than there was, especially if he 
had ennounced "“only Balfour wanted the inclusion in the first place, the Japanese didn x") CL 
But to save himself the accusation of drawing up a vague shallowly-thought-out treaty and 
the acknowledgement of persisting in the face of commonsense, he did just that, persisted 
in the face of commonsense and jeopardized the ratification of the treaty in the senate. 

The honors in the joust over the Four Power Pacific treaty certainly don't belong to 
Hughes, hough he succeeded in winning the tncelusion of France against the wishep of both 


Japan and England. That “boner” rules out Balfour likewise. And so Kato and Shidehara may 


pivide. thé wilted laurels between them, 
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Part I¥. 
The Pacific and Far Eastern Conference . 
Chapter 11, 


The Door Stop. 


Though America considered naval limitation the most important part of the conference, 
after all, only three nations were directly and most intimately concerned with that part 
of the agenda, The majority of the iis nations present were far more deeply interested 
in the peaceful and amicable settlement of affairs in the Pacific and the Far East, for 
reasons of economics and finance as well as for any altruism that a have been in their 


hearts, 


There were any number of problems to be settled concerning that turbulent new republic 
of China, all of them affecting in one way or another the foreign nations who assembled 
in Washington, November 12, 1921, As early as July 13, the day Tokyo accepted America's 
anvete seen to the armament half of the program, Japan expressed -her willingness in ‘secret 
inessages™ to her ambassadors in London aid: Hashington to discuss such safe generalities as 
the territorial integrity of China, the open door, equality of commercixl opportunity 
and the like, but two days later she made it clear that she would avoid any examination 


of accomplished facts or questions pending solely between Japan and America, or Japan 
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and China, such as Manchuria, the Twenty-one Demands, or Shantung. And on July 20 she 
asserted that she had no objection to working whole-heartedly with China for the restoration 


of their customs collection and tariff autonomy, and for the abolition of their extra- 
(ee? 


territoriality. (for texts of these messages No, 286¢ and 436 see ibid, Pages 287, 291 | 


ank Ne, 
“lou No. 321, 446, see Chapter II). 


A bird's eye view of what the thinking people of China wanted and expected from the 
Washington conference: namely, withdrawal of consular courts, the abolition of spheres 
of influences and the restoration of customs; a view of the chaotic state of the country 
as the resident Soreigners saw itg and the preliminary reforms they considered necessary 
is set forth in @ press summary sent out from Tokyo the last of August. ‘There ome had 
been unofficial talk in iaitee and other quarters that the salvation of China lay in 
an impartial administration, economic and political by an international board, until 
certain crying reforms were accomplished and the Asiatic government sufficiently unifed 


tocarry on. 


pins) 
okyo-Washingtoh, No. 258, August 21, 1921. 


Following is a summary of Chinese press discussion since the proposal of 
the Pacific conference. 

Part of the Chinese vernacular press have tuken a violent attitude and pub- 
lished articles demanding the withdrawal of the institution of consular courts, 
abolition of spheres of influence, the restoration of the customs, etc. g¢ and 
have displayed also a violent eee iide teseras Japan, but, although articles 


have been seen which argued that the Shantung question should be presented at 


aan 
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the Pacific conference or that action should be taken at this conference to re=- 
strain Japan, in general the editorials have a calm tone and it is not expected 
that they will break out in such an uproar at the time of the conference. 

In fact there have been numerous articles lately deploring the state of 
China and warning of the great influence which may be exerted on China by the 
results of the conference. This tendency is becoming more and more conspicuous. 
Generally it is argued that if China does not present national unity towards 
the outside, and the contention for power does not cease, the opportunity for 
the redobation of the sovereignty of China afforded by the proposal of the 
Washington conference will bring no good fortune to China. Only if China speedily 
ceases its domestic disturbances, unites as a nation, establishey a constitutiong 
and resolutely restores peace, will there be any hope of benefits from the Wash- 
ington conference. If China should go on without reforming its political affairs 
and should continue its wars, it cannot be differentiated from the Balkan countries. 
It must then be expected that a proposal for tne administration of China may be 
brought up in the Washington conference. There are many such pessimistic articles 
warning the people. 

When ibe Public Ledger article advocating an international administration 
was papeneud: at first everybody kept silent about ity, and there was a tendency 
to regard it as a sort of fabrication} but gradually there has grown e& tendency 
to. consider it seriouslyy and the argument is seen that, in order to avoid this plan, 
China must be completely prepared and ,to avoid the evil of an international 
administration, China must request ..... [E:. Note. Possibly, maintenance of) 
the open door. 

Waen we look to the English-language newspavers for the opinion of foreigners 
in China, there are some violent attacks against Japan, but there are many artitles 
which adtempt to censure the past agreasive policy of Japan, but which say that the 
coming conference gives Japan a capital opportunity to make a clean sweep for- 
ever of the calumnies against herg and that if Japan will base her policy on new 


(7) 


principles it will increase the friendship of the world and receive one of the 


ADIT 
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splendid results of the conference. 

The English-language newspapers are generally pessimistic about the present 
situation. They say strongly thet cn the basis of the disunification of the country, 
and the atave of confusion of peace and order in the country, China is not qualified 
to have a voice in the Washington conference on an equal footing with the foreign 
powers. Thefrepeat that the pressing duty of the Chinese is not to follow vainly 
after visions of the improvement of vague rights, but speedily to abolish the 
militeristic tuchun system, to reform the army, establish a constitution, stimulate 


the rise of a moderate popular opinionand work to unify the country. 


Aposs? 


The Chinese would have been very much interested in knowing where the material of that 
article in eng Philadelphia Public Ledger by Frederic® William Wile, Washington correspond- 
ent, originated. Japan was not the only nation that thought Manchuria was her special 
province for economic development. Certain private citizens of differend countries, one 
of them holding a position in the American eevee and another an internationally known 
publisher of English journals felt that it would be wise to recognize openly the special 
interests of Japan in the provinces of China. 

Frederick Moore was a public relations adviser attached to the embassy at Washington. 
Lord Northcliffe was the Hearst of Ingland, the owner of The London Times, The Daily Mail 
and ‘fhe Evening News» and Hoover none other thantthe seethats of commerce who later be- 
came: press dont. The English publisher introduced the idea to the cabinet member at an 
interview, possibly over the luncheon coffee, and the cabinet member struck with the cold 


logic of the proposition relayed it at a dinner party or a reception of some sort shortly 


afterwards at which there was present a newspaperman, 


The following day the private secretary of the cabinet member approved the article 
as reported by the newspaper man and so they anonymous proposal appeared in The Ledger | 
August 8. This was picked up by Asiatic papers and discussed with fear and trembling 
in Chinese and Japanese government circles. Neither desired international control, for 
each thought that China would be better off without it, and the latter knew that Japan 
would be better off without it. 

These were the days when the agenda was undecided and rumors of varied topics flew 
thick and fast. 4nd so it was natural that it should be considered a possible topic of 
the coming conference .and equally “huret that the secretary of state who was still hazy 
himself as just what_would be undertaken, should deny it. 


(ae ) 
Washington-Tokyo, Ne. 488. August 8, 1921. 





Referring to my cablegram No. 487 (Note. A lengthy plain text summary of an 
article by Wile published in the Public Ledger of August 8), according to information 
procured from a certain abate a few days ago by Moore, there is current within 
the American governinnent the opinion that Inner Monoglia and Manchuria should be 
recognized as develoopment territory of Japan, There had not yet been an opportunity 
to report this, and it had been left as it was, but today it is reported ina 
rather concrete.iform in the above-mentioned cablegrumn. 

According to Moore, Lord Northcliff broached this opinion to Hoover in their 


interview the other dayg and it appears that Hoover has brought it up in government 
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circles from this fact. 


As soon as we have investigaied further-into this matter, we ahall report. 


Marluiagfon- loys MSE, Recetas, 


On the fifteenth the Newspapers here published an Associated Press report 
from Tokfo of the éifteenth to the effect that the Japanese cabinet on the fourteenth 
discussed a plan for the international administration of China which it was reported 
would be proposed by the United Stutes in the coming, conference. A newspaper cor- 
respondent on the fifteenth took a copy of this report to the customery interview 
given to newspaper men’ at the state department and asked the secretary of state 
regarding the proposal for joint control. ‘The secretary of stute replied that no 
such proposal had ever been made nor had it been under consideration. JL learned 
of these circumstances confidentially from a person who was present. 

On the sixteenth:: the newspapers published the above denial regarding the 
previous report. The comment was added that although the dossier of Chinese rail- 
roads which are in part or in whole under foreign control might be taken up in the 
conference, there was no evidence that the American government had any definite 
policy in view in this matter. 

Regarding the origin of the proposal for joint control mentioned in my tele- 
gram No. 487, I have since been told that two or three days before the plan was 
published in The Ledyer, a certain cabinet member at o social gathering here ex- 
plained to those present the urgent necessity of affording to Japan an outlet for 
the overflow of excess ppypulation and presented the Japanese viewpoint in a sympathetic 
manner, saying that while the United States and the British dominions prohibited 
Japanese immigration within their own borders, it was unjust also to oppose Jap- 
anese expangion in Siberia. Then, referring to the agitution and unsettled con~ 
ditions in China, he expressed in an impartial way the views regarding Joint control 
contained in telegram No. 487. Wile, who was present end heard this, sent the next 
day to the private secretary of the cabinet member a draft of his remarks for correction 
before publicationg and, receiving this, sent it in for publication, 


Previously also Lord Northcliffe made a speech during his stay nere at a lunch- 


eon given under the guspices of the Overseas ‘riters* Association, in which he 
expressed the necessity of dllowing the Japanese an outlet in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia for the overflow of population. 

Although Wile was careful not to state which Nabinet member had made the stute- 
ment, judging from the way he spoke, there are miny intimations that Hoover was the 
one, In addition, upon the occasion of the interview some time azo between Moore 
and Hoover, the latter expressed himself in favor of reciprocal restriction of imnai- 
gration, as contained in cablegram NY, 487 under headings 7 and 8. 

Accordingly, putting two and two together, Lf am of the opinion that the originator 
of the Ledger's proposal for joint control is Hoover. The fact fhat the secretary of 
seeks denied that such a proposal had been made to newspaper correspondents P? think 
may be due either te tis fact that the proposal is still nothing more than the per- 
sonal opinion of its advocates and has not yet been calledto the attention of the 
secretary of state, or if not, to the desire of tne secretary to uvoid arousing Jap- 
anege public opinion in view of the opposition voicged in Japanese newspapers to the 


recent proposal, 


( aed ba pete ‘ 


‘ 
M 


As soon as Chinu learned of the coming conference, Peking asked for an invitation, 
which she accepted July 13. She announced the twenty-fourth that she would work for the 
adoption of general principles. August 8, she agreed with alacrity to the date of the com-= 
ing affair. Shortly afterward, we have seen,came the internationalization scare. 

The Chinese Bankers association two months later October 9 issued a manifesto bs a 

; 
guide to the Pacific conference policy in which they stated the achievements they wished for 
first, territorial integrity must not be infringed 


China. There were six general principles: 


by concessions or preferred rights; second, any agreement between two nations about a third 


is to be null and void unless acceyted by the third; third, if the first two principles are 
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accepted and spheres of influence abolished, China will hold open the door to inter- 


UPMAALEP. 


national commerce; fifth, all diplomatic eneeraMonts henpering improvement in financial 
and Boonen ¢: atm neeurest on should be cancelled; fourth, international financial cooper- 
ation will be sought if there be no interference with Chinese financial and economic 
development; and sixth, north and south eine is a purely local potetsead condition 


not affecting business or international affairs, 


SA OEE SD Seay 


They stated further that they favored the four power consortiun,,. They wanted a uni- 
fied railway pian under which foreign loanmholders should have only the right to audit. 
Moreover, they wished to employ foreign experts only when necessary and without discriminat~ 
ion. They felt that they should fix their own freight tariff and that police, not soldiers, 
should protect the right of way. Furthermore, no creditors of any sei ey should be per- 
mitted to interfere with the forests or mines along the ruilway. In return all railway 


q 
\ } 
< 


receipts |@nd expenditures should be handled by governgment appointed banks. The gold 


standard should be adhered to and the Chinese silver dollars should be the sole medium of 
exchange. Paper currency should be standaurized and all issues of foreign currency should 
be stopped, - \\noble plan, practically none of which was accomplished.. 
i 
Weeks and months passed. The Peking delegates guthered at Washington despite the pro- 


tests of the Canton government that the former were not competent to represent the whole 


of the Chinese nation. Only the provinces immediately surrounding Peking recognized that 


guvernment. Fifteen or more refused to, they either were ruled by independent military 
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governors .or tuchuns, or supported Sun Yat-sen, president of the southern government at 
Canton. Yet none of them were recognized as supreme by the foreign countries dealing 
with China except Peking. Nevertheless. Peking claimed nominal allegiance of the eight- 
een provinces and four dependencies that in her eyes constituted China proper. 


On his way to the Vashington conference, Colonel Ting-chia Chen, counsellor in war 


with Peking delegation, gave an interview in Honolulu that must have caused much amusement 


when it was reported back to Tokyo. 


py, & ch} 
. } Honolulu-Tokyo, No. 61, October 7, 1921. 
Honolulu-Washnington, No. 38, October 23, 1921. 


The following is the substance of an interview between T. C. Chen, a military 
officer in the party on the way to the Washington conference, and Stapleton, 
newspaper correspondent. 

Although as yet no cooperation was avident on the part of South China, if 
the cause of this were sought, it could plainly be attributed to Japanese intrigue 
in China. tn other words, with the object of getting control of Manchuria and 
Northern China the Japanese were maneuvering to cause mutual antagonism between 
the provinces. The Japanese general - acting on the tacit consent of the 
foreign office, was always attempting mischief of this sort, 


; alone 
However, it was not Japan/that was devising various schemes in regard to China, 


Great Britain, France and Belgium were eager in wishing us misfortune. «“irst of 
all, the tacit consent on the part of each of the great powers in Europe to the 
assignment to Japan of rights acquired from Germany was based on mutuel agree- 


ment made by Great Britain and France with Japan. In other words, it was in 


order that.Great Britain might get absolute control of apaneg 20s France obtain 


sway over Yunnan and “Koosei". 
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Every power excepting merica was trying to have complete jurisdiction in 
China by a method similar to that by which at the end-of the Napoleonic wars each 
country took a slice of Poland. 

| China thought that, in order to check to a finish these secret schemes of 
foreign invasion and as long as she knew of further plans along this line on the 
part of those going to the ‘Washington conference, there was nothing else to do 


but conclude an alliance with America, 


Influential officials of the Peking government who were survivals. of the 
days of the Empire were not true patriots. There were among them not a few corrupt 
mer|who through bribery had feathered their own nests. Although Sun Yat~\en was & 
true patriot and had rendered conspicuous service in establishing the democracy, 

a monarcnical atmosphere still pervaded the whole of Ghina. 

Notwithstanding aun beat efforts put forth to avoid an actual armed conflict, 
China today was the objedt of exploitation by Japan and every country in Europe. 
America was the only country in which we could place confidence. The lesson most 
sharply taught us by the Versailles treaty was that America did not exploit weaker 


peophes to her own advantage. Htc. 

Jape > 
¥ 

There were many spokesmen for the helpless giant China; many who knew the nostrum 
she needed. Students, professors, advisers unofficialfind otherwise, analyzed her problems 
and policies in the American press before the convening of the conference November 12. 
All of these needs and desires were aptly phrased by Ku-wei-chun, Chinese ambassador to 
London and delegate to the conference, otherwise known as V. K, Wellington Koo, in an 
interview shortly after the opening of the cnnference as a demand for rehabilitation of 
China, the development éf her immense natural resources, and absolute political independ- 


ence, 


All the world was waiting to know what attitude Japan would take openly toward her 
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nearest and most important neighbor. This curiosity was satisfied indirectly November 15 


in an official statement of what Nippon desired to attain in the Far Eastern conference: 
namely, free and peaceful development of commerce in the Pacific; Yacific support of the 
independence and integrity of China and the privilege of equal opportunity andbpen door 
nor eeuoer ce and industry of all nations; the withdrawal of troops from Kiaochow under 
terms satisfactory to Great Britain, the United States and China; recognition of Japan's 
special interest in Manchuria because of propinquity, investments and population; open 
door and equality of opportunity for all in ivanchuria and Siberia; recognition of Jap- 
anese right to trade in Siberia; withdrawal from Siberia as soon as a stable governnent 
be established; hope. that the British would leave Wei-hei-wei when Japan left Shantung; 
acceptance of the Yonsortium by China; stabilization of financial, economical and political 
conditions in China; status quo in Dairen and along the South Manchurian’ railway; freedom 
from worry over the Anglo-Japanese alliance; and solution of the Yap problem. «All of which 
was very noble to say the least especially where Japanese interests were not vitally 
concerned. 

The Chinese were notified late the same day to be prepared to present to the confer- 
ence their case the following morning. This they did in the form of ten resolutions which 
they wished the conference to act. One, two and eight were later, in substance, incorporated 


in the NinegPower Open Door treaty. Four and five were partly provided for in general re- 


solutionsg and nine and ten were tentatively satisfied by the resolution to establish a 


three. six. tind seven sro awriead 


board of reference to settle such problems. ‘The others: 
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without much discussion. 


Chinese Proposals Yo Yhe Washington Conference. 

i. (a) The powers engage to respect and observe the territorial integrity and 
political and administrative independerice of the Chinese republic. (b) China, 
upon her part, is prepared to give an undertaking not to alienate or lease any 
portion of her territory or littoral to any power. 

2. China, being in full accord with the princinle of the so-called open door 
or equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of all the nations havingtreaty 
relations with China, is prepared to accept and apply it in all parts of the Chinese 
republic without exception. 

3. With a view to strengthening mutual confidence and maintaining peace in 
the Pacific and the Far Hast, the powers agree not to conclude between Hisussiees 
any treaty or agreement directly affecting China or the general peace in these regions 
without previously notifying China and giving to her anglopportunity to participate. 


4, All special rights, privileges, immunities, or commitments, whatever their 


character or contractual basis, claimed by any of the powers in or relating to China, 


(hate pre) 


are to be declared, and all such or future claims not so made known are to be deemed 
null and void. The rights, privileges, immunities, and comaitments now known or 
to be declared are to be examined with a view to determining their scope and validity 


and, if valid, to harmonizing them with one another and with the principles declared 


by this conference. 
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5. Immediately, or as soon as circumstances will permit, existing limitations 
upon China's political, jurisdictional, and administrative freedom of action are to 
be removed, 

6. Reasonable, definite terms of duration are to be attached to China's pre- 
sent commitments, which are without time limits. 

& In the interpretation of instruments granting special rights or privileges, 
the well-established principle of construction that such grants shall be strictly 
construed in favor of the grantors is to be observed, 

8. China's rights as a neutral are to be fully respected in future wars to 
which she is not a party. 

9. Provision is to be made for the peaceful settlement of international disputes 
in the Pacific and the Far Hast. 

10...Provisione is to be made for future conferences to be held from time 
to time for the discussion of international questions relative to the Pacific and 
the Far fast, as a basis for determination of common policies of the signatory powers 


in relation thereto. 


The New York Times -~ November 17, 1921. 
The first meeting of the comsittee of conference to consider Pacific and 
Far Eagtern problems, the one at which the proposals were launched and its immediate 
reaction to them is dutifully detailed to Tokyo in: 


Wiahinetanw taken Banfawanaa lan 24 Fegan AG acs NY VOSA = 
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On the morning of November 16, the first session of the ere oe of 
conference to consider Pacific and “ar Eastern problems was held in the Pan- 
American bihilding. Plenipotentiary delegates from the nine countries were 
present. The first discussion was regarding the organization of this com- 


mittee. It wag decided that one secretary and adviser for each plenipotentiary 
should attend throughout the sessions, that no records of procedure should 

be kept, but that after consultation between the secretaries attached to 

the various plenipotentiaries, informal minutes should be drawm up. State- 
ments for the press would also be prepared by the secretaries. 

Chairman Hughes made a preliminary statement to the effect that among 
Pacific and Far Eastern problems the question of China was especially im- 
portant. He went on to say that the United States, looking back upon the 
history of its own difficulties experienced because of lack of unity among 
the independent states, sympathized with the present difficulties of Vhina 
and desired to aid her to attain the aspirations which she entertained for 
the future. He then eulogized the wonderful development of Japan and expressed 
confidence that by means of a unified and concerted policy between the three 
great powers, the expectations of the people regarding the present conference 
would be fully lived up to. 

The question was proposed of the order of procedure to be followed in 
the discussion. Sao Ke 52e, Chinese plenipotentiary delegate, pointed out 
that as China had tne nost vital:interest in Far Hastern questions, the’... 
Chinese question should be given preference in the disewssion and an effort 
made in the conference to define its fundamental principles. [He went on to 
say that the conerete problem of applying these principles could be taken up 
later, but that the establishment-of such: general principles would contribute 
greatly to a fitting solution of present and future political and economic 


problems in the far Hast. He expressed the hope that China would open up 


s P i : ~ 
her immense resources to.the various nations and that as a recompense she 


would enjoy the advantages to be derived from free and equal intercourse 
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with those nations. He then presented the Chinese eropesal contained in my 
telegram No. 32. 

At the close of the pronouncement of the Chinese plenipotentiary, in 
connection with the method of procedure to be followed in the discussions 
of the committee, the question was raised whether the proposal of the Shinese 
delegate should be referred for the time being to a special committee. The 
British delegate suid that in view of the fact that the content of the Chinese 
proposal was very wide in range, a preliminary discussion should be held 
regarding its adoption or rejection. The Italian delegate proposed that 
it be referred first to the committee on program and procedure. On the 
other nad, the Chinese delegate earnestly advocated that it Xnould rather 
be discussed in the committee of conference. Finally it was decided that 
the order of procedure would be to refer such questions as the Chinese 
proposal to the committee on program and procedure before bringing them up 
pefore the Sommittee of Nonference. tt was proposed by the Italian delegate: 
that at least}tvo days notice should be given before meetings of the Rormittes 
of Nonference. This was left to the discretion of the ‘Shairman, it was 
decided to hold the meeting of the ¢subcommittec$ on the afternoon of the 
sixteenth and discuss the order of the day. 
_ 


Lapaet ? 


“Immediately following the meeting of the Far astern committee the Japanese 
delegates gave their reactions to the ten Chinese proposals. On the whole they 
approved “in principle", but they wanted an jonest administration at Peking; no 
grafting; abolition of the tuchun systemp and proper supervision of foreign loans. 

This last point they thought could be accomplished through the international consortium 
of which Great Britain, France, Japan and America were members awaiting the approval 


of Shina before uniting to control loans and investments. Under the previous non= 
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cooperative system, a loan had been made by a Chicago bank. Due to internal troubles 
China had been unable to pay the interest when due and her failure had brought her 
an official reprimand by America shortly before the opening of the sonferences 
Finally Japan statedyg she was willing to dispose her leases for examination under 
No. 4 if the others would. 

Lieutenant-Golonel Charles A. Court nepinton, London Daily Telegraph correspond~ 
ent, in his account for the home paper a few days later pointed out, however, that te 
the points four and eight, dealing with review of contracts and the neutrality of China, 
would be objectionable to Japan in actual discussion. Just how right he was we will 


see later as well as what the delegates really thought about China cum her delegates, 


Potatats folbrr cate) 


her advisers and their proposals. Gi Choo Kei is, perhaps, Shih-chao-chi, or Sao 

+ 2 . : . 2 
Key Alfred Sze, Chinese minister to Washington and delegate plenipotentiary.)( Lenox 
Simpson, Dr. J. C. Ferguson, advisers to the president und cebinet of China, and Dr. 
Paul S. Reinsch, former American ambassador to China, were unofficial advisers to 
_ the delegation in Washington. ) In: one paragrabh the Japanese at Washington suspect 
that the Chinese proposel wus written by Americans and in the next they condemn it 


ag vague and carelessly worded. 
a oy 
(ype? 
Washington-Tokyo, Yonference No. 45, November 18, 1921. 
With the approach of the opening of the Vasnington conference, discussion 
in all the newspapers became more and more tense and all sorts of propsyganda 


to eee 


a : a Vee oe an A ob a 
was conducted among them. Ve too by working and tuking every opportunity vo 
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talk with correspondents, etc., hoped to spread u general knowledge of the 


sincere position of the Japanese government, and at the same time we paid 
particularly careful attention to discussing its principles concerning Far 
Eastern questions, The explanation of our sincere attitude towards the 
Washington conference and particularly towards the armament limitation question 
seemed to make an extremely good impression on public opinion here. lost of the 
discussion was cencentrated on the armement limitation question and the anti- 
Japanese criticisms centering on the Far Eastern questions and particularly 
on the Chinese questions gradually became less numerous. Accompanying this 
on the other hand there ws a feeling of a change in the general discussion 

p boiler a 
of the Whinese question being oroduced because of the opel a ane american 
governnient had sent Chine a strong warning in connection with the Yhicago 
bank loan questiony and because pessimistic reports were constantly being circulated 
concerning China's economic crisis, political confusion, etc. 

Then on the day of the formal opening of the conference the speech of the 
secretary of state was devoted mainly to the armament limitation question. In 
spite of the fact that on the armument limitation question he even made a concrete 
proposal, he made little reference to the Far Eastern questions and rather gave the 
impression that they were secondery matters. Indeed not only did he make a dis- 
pley of power jas if he wished to conclude the conference at a single sitting, 
but he Ssncenieatel nexenanes discussion mainly on the armament limitation 
question. 

Meanwhile scattered in two or three newspapers were found attacks of the 
Chinese delegate, Ou Choo Kei. on the crime of the twenty-one demands , discussions 
by Koo of the political and economic development of Yhina, pro-Chinese arguments 
of Simpson, Ferguson, etc., but they were insufficient to exert mech attraction 
on the general trend of opinion. On the centrary, according to reports from 


outside, there was « lack of mutual understanding among the views of the 


delegates, Koo and Sze. At least it was observable that the atinosphere 


surroundings the opening of the conference was contrary %o the expectations of the 
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Chinese delegates. 


Unless the understanding of this delegation is at fault, the Chinese proposal 
made in the Yar Eastern questions conference committee on November 16 is con- 
ceived in the spirit of transforming this situation and opening a new front in 
the position of China. Disregarding for the time the truth or falsity of the 

2 
report that the text of the proposal was drafted by Reinsch, Ferguson, etc., when 
we see that the clauses of the proposal follow the classification of the american 
programy and are arranged and worded in a way to cater particulurly to American 
public opinion, we are led to suspect that the underlying motive of the proposal 
is first and principally to effect a favorable transformation in the situation 
by propaganda. 

When the clauses of the Chinese proposal are examined, not only is the word- 
ing so careless that it is hard to grasp the meaning, but there are not a few 
things which it is quite impossible for us to approve. Accompanying the develop- 
ment of the conference it is our purpose to criticize these points thoroughly, 
and at the same time on our own initiative to exhaust every effort to make clear 
the policy of the Japanese government towards Chinese dieatione in accordance 
with the spirit of our instructions, but the pace of the progress of the conference 
is very rapid and itfis not to be expected thet there will be time to ask in- 


structions one by one. We therefore wish to inform you beforehand of the situabion 


here. 


(aiper*) 


When the subcommittee met to organize on November 16 and to discuss the Chinese pro- 
posals the next day, Baron Shidehara was tuken ill end wes unable to participate in the 
sessions. The upshot of the matter was that things were referred buck to the general 
committee and the committee agreed to postpone discussion for a few days wntil the Jap- 


anese had time to study the proposals and the Baron had time to recover his indisposition. 


Unfortunately for him, it was more serious than at first anticipated. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conferente No. 41, November 17, 1921. 


On the afternoon of the sixteenth, the first session of the sub- 
committee on Far Zastern questions was held. (The organization of this 
committee ig identioal with that of the committee on progran and procedure, 
namely, one plenipotentiary or specixully appointed delegate attending from 
each country.) After a discussion, they decided to hold the second session 
on the morning of the seventeenthy and to discuss matters of choice of 
agenda and classification of procedure. 

At the meeting of the second session on November 17,Plenipotentiary 
Delegate Shidehara was not present on account of illness, and Plenipotentiary 
‘Tokugawa attended in his place. The American delegate with reference to the 
agenda pointed out two or three differences between the American proposal 
and the Gninese proposal. Then, after the discussion of various details, it 
was decided that there should be algm eral discussion of the Chinese question 
in the committee of conference, and that then the various problems should be 
tuken up in the order of the agenda as first outlined by the United States. 
At that time the Chinese proposals would be considered under the heads to 
which the separate proposals relate. Plenipotentiary Tokugawa said that the 
Japanese had no objections to exchanging views about the various questions, 
but .that yin view of the importance of the probloms they would like to make 
an extended study of them in order to facilitate the effective progress of 
the deliberations and that he hoped the committee would refrain from bringing 
up these matters for debate at once. The American representeutive expressed 
the hope that a meeting of the comnittee of conference would be held at once, 
but finally our desire thut a weeting should be held at which it would be 
possible for all the delegates to attend was acceded to, This date for the 


meeting will be communicated by the Japanese delegates. 
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ae 


The Root resolutions and the Hughes resolutions resulting finally in the 
NineyPower Open Door treaty were the two most importent results dealing with 
. generalities that came out of the Far Eastern conference. The first of these 
groups was introduced at the second meeting of the Far Hastern committee. Elihu 
Root introduced the idea of a resolution reaffiriming the fundamental principles 
of the independence of China, its territorial integrity, the open doorg,and equality 


' (int 


of opportunity as expressed in the Anglo-Japanese alliance, the Franco-Japanese 
eal P (eet ) Pn pent) 
treaty, the Portsmouth treatyg,and the Takahira-Root agreement, November 19 after 
; 2) cca 
the senior delegatesf- Charles Hvans Hughes for America, Arthur J. Balfour for 
the British Empire, Baron de Cartier for Belgium, Aristide Briand for France, 
Carlo Schanzer for Italy, Baron Tomosabute Kato for Japan, H. A. van Karnebeek for 


t 
the Netherlands g and Visconge d‘tAlte for Portugal,- had expressed their friendship 


and sympathy for China to Sze. 


Japan had declared definitely her intention of “hands off" internal China and 
in favor of the open door and removal of extraterritoriality. Brit&in promised 
to cooperate and the Dutch, the Portugese and the Italians had nodded their approval, 
Balfour wished,however, to keep strictly to the imerican agenda, According to 
‘Pertanax? foreign editor of L'Echo de Paris in Washington, Japan was sitting pretty, 
for the open door and abolition of extraterritoriality, because of propinquity, 
would be just another big advantage to her. 


can substence of tne PrancoeJananese treaty of 1907 vera thet 
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"The governments of Japan and France, being agreed to respect the independ- 
ence and integrity of China, ag well as the principle of equal treatment in 
that country for the commerce and subjects or citizens of all nations, and 
having a special imterest to have the order and pacific state of things 
preserved especially in the regions of the Chinese Empire adjacent to the 
territories where they have the rights of sovereignty, protection or occupation, 
engage to support each other for assuring the peace and security in these 
regions, with a view to maintaining the respective situation and the territor- 


ial rights of the two high contracting parties on the continent of Asia." 






Japan Year Book, 1921-1922, France and Japan 


a } | . 
announced January 5, 1922 that their treaty wes not inconsistent uth The Wine panne 
, a 
(tre gist of the Sakon a a= (00% exchanges of 1908 is as follows: 
I. It is the wish of eae dpecimeee Eo encourage the free and peacefil 
development of their commerce on the Pacific ocean; 
II. The policy of both governments, uninfluenced by any aggressive 
tendencies, is directed to the mintenance of the existing status quo in the 
region above mentioned and to the defence oF the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for commerce and industry in China; 


IIrI. Thefare accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally to respect the 


territorial possessions belonging to each other in said region; 


alliance 
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IV. They|(alsoAra\ determined to preserve the common interests of all 


powers in China, by supporting, by all pacific means at their disposal, the 


. 


independence and integrity of Shina and the principje of equal opportunity 
in that empire; 


for commerce and industry of all nations 
the status quo as above descreibed 


Wshould any event occur threatening 


x or the principle of equal opportunity as abow defined, it remains for the two 
governments to comnunicate with each other, in order to arrive at an understanding 
as to what measure they may consider useful to take. - Japan Year Book, 1921-22 ) 


3- 
( The Portsmouth treaty signed by Russia. and Japan at the close of their 


war in 1905 recognized the principle of the open door and the sovereignty of 


China, ) 
/ 
(‘me following few phrases from the preamble of the Anglo-Japanese 


concluded July 13, 1911 characterizing the object express the same ideas 


A.- The consolidation and maintenance of the general peace in the 
regions of Hastern ay of India;. 

B. - The preservation of the common interests of all powers in 
China by insuring the independence and integrity of the Chinese empire and 


the principle of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of all 


¢ 
Xs, 
bs 
aes) 
ht 
af ro 
eae nations in China. 
\ has 
as 
CG. - The maintenance of the territorial rights of the high contract- 
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% ing parties in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India:and the defence of 
. aS their special interests in the said regions, -- Japan Year Book,1921-19226 ) 
sy, | ‘ 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 52, © November 19, 1921¢) 


The second session of the Far Mastern conference committee was 
held in the Pan-American building on the morning of the ninteenth. 
Delegates of nine powers attended (Shidehara was absent.) 

Chairman Hughes proposed that the committee should first have 
a general discussion of Chinese questions, and should then pass to a 
discussion of the particular items in the American agenda proposal, 
during which the Chinese proposal could also be considered with the 
reservation that paragraphs nine and ten of the Chinese proposal did 
not concern China alone and should therefore be left to general dis-~ 
cussion at a later date. He therefore proposed that the committee 
should immediately enter on a general discussion of Chinese questions 
and then have an exchange of views on the first item of the American 
agenda program and find a general principle. 

Delegate: Kato then made the speech given in the accompanying 
cablegram No, 53. The French delegate Briand said that there should 
not only be a general discussion of Chinese questions as a whole, but 
also a further general discussion at this time of each agenda item 
concerning Chinese questions. Balfour said that the British govern- 
ment had made repeated declerations concerning the fundamental prin- 
ciples of territorial integrity, etc,, and he saw no necessity of a 
further statement. The Italian, Dutch, Belgian and Portuguese represent- 
atives in turn rose und stated their views. Finally the Chinese delegate 
Sze, after reserving for a later date an opportunity for a detailed 
discussion of concrete questions concerning the statements of the 


various delegates, expressed sincere appreciation of the friendly 


sentiments expressed by the representatives of ail the powers. 
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As goon as the Chinese delegate had finished his address, the American 

Pee ae ache eta that the American government had announced its policy 
towards China, but there was one word to say to the delegates. Although 
there were repeated declarations concerning the fundamental principles of 
the independence of China, territorial integrity, the open door, equality 
of oppértunity, etc., in the Anglo-Japanese treaty, the Franco-Japanese 
agreement, the Portsmouth treaty, the Takahira~Root agreement, still it ; 

could not fail to be advantageous once more to declare and confirm these x 

principles in the form of a resolution of this comiittee. In this cons» 
Maection the question of “What is China?" would come up. Thus, if it should 

be possible to determine to interpret it as China proper;,a real advantage 

to the progress of the conference would be secured. 

With the preparatory remark that he thought it necessary to decide 
what was the application and scope of the principles spoken of by Root, 
the British .oo palfour,epproved the suggestion and moved that the 
drafting of the resolution be left to Root. 

The paiuass Hetgecto fee nese that China's territory was already - 
decided by the constitution of Chinagand Chinese delegates could hardly 
approve anything which made a change in the constitution. The name China . 
was applied to China proper and ..... (zd. Note. Possibly, her dependencies]. 
China proper comprised twenty two provinces fea. Yote. Possibly, and 
deere ial 

A 

Root said that we were not here discussing questions of the Chinese 
nation, and were therefore not bound by the Chinese constitution. Saying 
that the responsiblity for the discussion was on him himself he rejected 
Koo's proposal. Finally the chairman entrusted Root with the drafting of 
a resolutiony and the comaittee adjourned. The next meeting will be 4 P.M., 
the twenty-first. 

It was also resolved that absolutely nothing about the proceedings of 


the discussion in the committee should be published excepting the announcement 


of agreements «after they had been made. The mroraedinea hataw thin 9+ nt 
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proposal will not be published. 


Delegate Shidehara is not yet recovered frow his illness, but it did 
not seem desirable to delay the conference merely for our convenienceg and 
ae therefore assented to having this session the nineteenth. 

Delegate Kato's speech given in the accompanying cablegram was drafted 
in order to make our position in this discussion clear by giving a summary 
of our fundamental policy with regard to Chinese questions in accordance with 
the spirit of your instructions. Your approval is requested. 


The resolution proposed by Root was adopted with two small changes: one the dropping 
of a phrase commentary on the difficulties of the readjustment from the imperial govern- 
ment of China} the other strengthening the third part: by asserting depiditery the desire 
not only to establish but to maintain equal opportunity. This, they believed, would 
supersede the Root-Takahira agreement and the Lansing-Ishii notes of 1917 in vhich Japan 
stated the doctrine that nropinquity creates special interests and America recognized it, 
though both countries promised to adhere to the open door and refrain from discrimination 


of the trade or commercial rights of other countries. The John Hay note of 1899 was the 


original declaration of the open door policy. 


acer 5 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 60? November 21, 1921. 


The third meeting of the committee of conference on Far Eastern questions 
was held on the afternoon of the twenty-first, in the Pan-American building, 
Plenipotentiary Delegate Shidehara did not attend. After discussion of the 
resolution drafted by Root, some slight changes were made and the resolution was 
passed as commuiicated in cablegram No. 61, It will immediately be given out 


( { Ft) 


for vublication. The detuils of the proceedings will be cabled in another 
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follows: 


The administrative integrity mentioned in point one (see accompanying 


cablegram) is not meant according to the resolution to have any bearing upon 


special rights already granted by China. By respecting China's sovereignty is 


meant that administrative acts directed toward making a fact the above mentioned 


sovereignty of China as an independent nation must also be respected. This 


resolution does not attempt to apply this principle or to limit it to the past, 


the present,or the future and makes present conditions the basis. There is 


nothing to prevent changes being made in the future with the consent of the in- 
terested countries. The Chinese plenipotentiary said that individual restrictions 


having force at the present time could be removed in future after consultation 


between the countries concerned. Discussion followed in thig vein. The next 


meeting will be held to-morrow afternoon. 


Root Resolution on the Open Door -- 
it is the firm intention of the powers attending this conference 


hereinafter mentioned, to wit: the United States of America, Belgium, 


ey the British Empire, France, ftaly, Javan, the Netherlands, and Portugal: 


(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China. 
{2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to 


China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable govern- 


S ment, (overcoming the difficulties incident to the change from the old 


and long-continued imperial form of government, ) 





use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing and 
maintainings the principle of equal opportunity fe the commerce and 
industry of all nations throughout the territory of China. 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of the present conditions in 
order to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights 
of the subjects or citizens of friendly states and from countenancing 


action inimical to the security of such states. -~_New York Times, 
N 


November 22, 1921. 
es a 3 
Jéa. Yote. “tie phrases in ( )s in Articles (8) and (@) were 


dropped and amended as mentioned eae), ) 


ate ) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 63, November 22, 1921, 


Referring to my conference cablegram No. 60, the proceedings 
of the third meeting of the conference committee on Far Eastern 
questions, held on Noveuber (fventy-first}ywere as follows: 
Previous to entering upon a discussion of the text of the 
resolution drafted by American Plenipotentiary Root, the latter 
explained that this resolution was drawn up after synthesizing 
the views expressed by the plenipotentiaries of each country at 
the previous meeting and the treaties, declarations, atc., hither- 
tofore concluded; therefore its contents was not made to cover 
anything new. Also, avoiding long discussion of the question of 


"Shat is Chinat?", it would simply use the word “China”. 
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To the Chinese plenipotentiary's question whether "respect" in 
paragraph 1 of the resolution had also the sense of “observe”, the 
reply was given that “respect” had the stronger meaning of the two, 

Then Plenipotentiary Kato asked whether administrative integrity 
meant respect of China's political independence, and whether it 
meant it would @ffect the vested rights and interests of each..country, 

Root replied that anything such as privileges already granted 
by China would not be affected in any way by this resolution. In 
making this statement that the administrative integrity of China would 
be respected, the treaties and other administrative acts put into 
operation by the independent country Of China must also be respected. 

Then Balfour explained that nevertheless this basic principle 
did not prevent future discussion of whether existing privileges should 
be maintuined, or whether ultimately some change should be mde. 

He said that, in other words, to cite the matters of extraeterritor- 
jality and the arrangement as to the customs tax system, a change 

in these later on,after further discussion could not be preventedg(*) 
wet at the same time not only would there arise the imperative duty 
of snaeeine them, but, in short, discussion would proceed with the 
actual situation as a basis and along the lines of this resolution. 

At the close of these questions and answers, Wellington Koo 
said that even if the status quo were made the basis, he thought 
that the existing restriction on China‘s administration would not 
be adhered to forevery and that accordingly the restrictions would 
be annulled after consuitation with and with the consent of the 
countries concerned, 


To this Hughes answered that except so far as restrictions had been made 
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through treaty or otherwise, China naturally had the right of self-govern- 
asks 

Then the Dutch plenipotentiary questioned whether this resolution was 
contemplatéd as ultimately a declaration or treaty among the Rowers. Tf 
so, was the resolution a standard for the relations between China and 
foreign countries or was it a standard for the mutual duties of foreign 


countries? 

Hughes replied to this that this resolution did not at this time go so 
sf as to lay down in advance whether it should finally be a treaty among 

the powers, or a declaration. Jlts groatestpimportance lay in being a 
starting point for discussion in the committeeg and it went no farther than 
that. 

The French plenipotentiary asked whether the resolution was applicable 
to the past or was a standard for the present and future; in tther words, 
whether in case of changes to be made in actually existing treaties, the 
making of such changes would be subject to the consideration of China and 
the country concerned; or again, whether it would be submitted to escuusten 
by all the countries having a part in the resolution, 

Root made no reply to the questions about time. He explained that the 
object of the resolution was to bind together the various countries in an 
agreement as to China's foreign relations. Besides recognizing China's 
national rights, the validity of acts originating in her sovereign rights must 
algo. be recognized. Accordingly, an agreement with China was needed to put 
this resolution into effect. To give a concrete example, there was the 
conventional maritime customs tariff; here, if the countries concerned, with 
China added to their number, should wish, from the standpoint of helping China 
financially, to increase the rate, every country having anything to do with 
the question should confer over it. 


After the foregoing general discussion, the resolution was taken up 


article by article, 
453 
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It was proposed by the British plenipotentiary that in paragraph 2 on 
"“zsovernment” in the draft of the resolution, given in our eenterence cable- 
gram No. 61, the words “overcoming the difficulties incident to the change 
from the old and long-continued imperial form of government" which appear 
in the original Root draft should be dropped, since it would be undesirable 
at this time to say an}thing about a change in the form of government, even 
though sympathy was felt for China’s republican administration. 

There was no objection and it was decided to icon these words. 

Distéad 0: ” Seca cseweancue (fa. Note. Possibly, “To use their influence 
for the purpose of effectively establishing and maintaining") of paragraph 
3, the Root draft had "to Gafeguard for the world so far as it ie -qbtnia 
our power", In regard to this the Italian plenipotentiary expressed the 
view that the wording Seemed rather lukewarm. Rootcexpleined that the 
insertion of this phrase was an appeal to the various countries who held 

(FAat) 
special interests in China, and he quoted also the John Hay notes Finally 
on a motion of the "ritish plenipotentiary this was amended as in our cable- 
gram No. 61. 

in regard to the meaning and variety of the so called rights in paragraph 
four ofthe draft 'of the resolution there were aeeutioad and replies be-~ 
tween the Italian and British plenipotentiaries, Finally the discussion 
ended in the decision to give it the meaning that China would not lessen 
rights already granted to private companies or to a country. 

Lastly, the word "powers", in the final text of the resolution wags made 
to megan all countries except China, but to save China's fack this was not 
specified, as shown in our cablegram No. 61. 

The amended resolution was unanimously adopted, and it was decide to 
publish it the folkowing day. The meeting then adjourned. 

(2pére ) 
Baron Kato foresaw difficulty when the Far Eastern committee reached details if the 
| He requests 


Japanese snould have to wait to ask Tokyo about each point under discussion. 


pet ce 4 Ve SO i ana YM be te AS ee Fe. 4 
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Tokyo for permission to give full steam ahead when the troublesome passages 
are reached, in a cable giving his own summary of. the first four meetings. 
At the fourth conclave Kato had admitted that Manchuria was a part of China 


proper and the conference had turned to the tariff. 


(a: N wohl ) 
( Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 70, November 23, 192179 


From Plenipotentiary Delegate Kato. 

The attitude of the United States towards rapidity in solving 
the armament limitation question is already known to you. At the start 
they dashed in and announced their concrete plan like a clap of thunder, 
With regard to Pacific and Far Hastern questions they have not so 
easily made their attitude clear, but at the first meeting of the 
conference committee, Chinese questions were principally touched ony, 
and in the second session the Chinese proposal was presented. The 
United States immediately proposed that Root should personally draft 
a resolution, and Great Britain approved. In the third session a 
statement of general principles practically as contemplated in “he 
American agenda proposal was published and hastily adopted. The 
Americans explained, the British acted in concert; especially when the 
Chinese wished to go into questions of detail supplementing the gen- 
eral eprinciples, it was said that this was included in the resolution 
and that that would be foolish to discuss’ they were quickly and 
forcibly suppressed British and Americans with mutual gupport hast- 


A 


ened the adoption of the printiples, a condition which makes plain the 


atmosphere inside and out. 


But regarding the application of these principles, while concrete 


questions will be discussed pretty much in accordance with the wishes 


of the Chinese, it is clear from the explanation of the resolution und 
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from the attitude of the British, American and French delegates in the 
fourth session that when it comes to the question of application, which 
the four principles of the resolution will no longer affect, no change 
can be made without the consent of all the interested powers in addition 
to those having special rights by treaty provisions. 

It follows from the foregoing that an attitude of delaying or leav- 
ing unsettled the Far Eastern questions, or questions which will hasten 
their solution, will be perfectly transparent. When therefore we come 

adually to take up the cnncrete special questions proposed by the 
Chinese, there will be no time to askefor instructions for every detail. 
I therefore think it will be advisable for us too to promote this fashion 
of speed by instantaneously making a suitable statement and accepting 
or rejecting the proposaly and to endeavor as fag as possible to stop 
with the establishment of general principles. 

fl wisn to inform you of the foregoing in advance. 

[epec? ) ‘ - : a ; . ( pee A bagi Co, Pak td é) 


As long as they stuck to gaeaaetenceatiants flowed, but yas soon as they 


got down to concrete details) the Chinese delegates struck snags and felt the brick- 


bats. The French delegation even challenged the authority of the Yeking delegates 


as representatives of the whole of China, but were finally satisfied on the ground 


that they represented the only government internationally recognized. The same day, 


November 23, the British let fall that the Root resolution was virtual acceptance 


’ 


of the financial consortium by the Chinese and amounted toa pooping of operation 


of railway ay EET held by the powers and continued supervision of Chinese custoM8. 


{ap YY LP) At Rasa 5 
finghinetonaranye. Conference No. 100, November 28, 1921, 


«..,. In our interviews with newspaper reporters regarding the Chinese 


question, our policy has been always to express gympathy with China, and 


not to take the attitude of vindicating our standpoint by unnecessary 
exposures of internal conditions in Chind? in the conference as well, 
a3 alregdy noted, the fact that we have aieayes made fair representations 
has not only favorably impressed America, but the Ohinese plenipotentiaries 
have likewise recognized thiag-and they have not ventured upon any violent 
propeaganda as before. Besides this, the attitude of the American govern- 
ment has not been what they expected, and it has at last become apparent 
to them that this government will not necessarily take sides with them 
regardless of circumstances. 

at the same time, knowledge of China's internal condition, particularly 
her financial plight, has finally apread to the press, and it has ewen ;one 
as fay as to discuss the question “hat is China?", the former feeling of 
compassion taking on a slight ¢oloring of contempt. 

Likewise, because the statements of the Chinese delegates are prone 
to run to ideals and to be prolix, not only have they algnated the sympathy 
of the conference, but the newspapers as well have not received them with 
much interest. 

As stated above, China's position at present is one of disadvantege. 
I think we should therefore utilize this opportunity by keeping in as close 
touch as possible with the Chinese plenipotentiaries, and preventing their 
running to extremes. They are on the other hand being fiercely criticised 
by Chinese students rgdicalists because of the weakness of their attitudes 
and they are avoiding all contact with us. I think our authorities should 
be more than careful ynot only to see to it that our press at this time 
takes a sympathetic attitude toward chin's prosent financial distress, 
that no needless ridicule is thrown ut China nor anything done to provoke 
popoular discussion; but also not to let any Chinese-Japanese incident 
occur in this critical time. 

In regard to the Chinese question, although ghe professes the same 


fair principles as our country, Great Britain will apparently insist .to 
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the utmost upon its vestéd rights. si cai upon the manipulation 
of the newspapers through the intermediation of Lord Riddell? on the twenty- 
third, however, the latter in an interview with a group of rgwapaper men 
spoke ag though the Four Power Consortium would monopolize all leans and 
would come to control Chinese finances. This immediately aroused the 
opposition of the Chinese plenipotentiaries. 

The French, as already reported, announced a one-sided proposal, which 
was seen to be impossible of realization, that if the other nations should 
return their leaseholds, France would return Kwang Chow Bay, but this did 
not have any special influence, The speech of Briand on the question of 
land aemaments attracted temporary publicity, but it did not arouse general 
sympathy throughout the United States. Signs are not wanting that it 
reacted rather to incite antipathy in Japan and European countries and in 
correlation with Lord Curzon's criticisms it raised a storm in the hitherto 
calm progress of the negotiations. In general the attitude of France does 
not have very great influence in American public circles. Of Italy there 
is scarcely any mention. 

age® ts ) 


As early as December 3 members of the Chinese delegation who had been expecting 
miracles began to withdraw, so Chun Shu-Kwei, manager of the Chinese press bureay, 
said. Five of them, disappointed in the failure of the conference to satisfy theoretical 
and idealistic demands, had gone home. On December 5 Tiao Tso-ch*ien or Dr. Philip Tyay, 
genefval secretary of the delegationyresigned in protest. because he thought China's rights 
as u nation were being slighted. He wished to continue on to Cuba as minister where he 


had been recently appointed. He accused the conference of referring everything to sub- 


committees for meaningless resolutions of postponement. The next day three other ad- 


ARR 
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_visers also submitted their resignations, -Chow Tsu-ch'i, ex-minister of Xinance, Yuho 
M.T. Liang, ex-minister of Yoreiga \ffairs, and Vice-admiral Tsai Ting-kan, associate 


director of the revenue council. “> 


Leer (Fine Te plows dare 
Caoiys seasned of this in due time. ("choo Saku Ken" is Dr. Tyau, "shuu Ji Sei” 
is Chow Tgu-chi, "Sai Tei Kan" is TsaigTing-kan, and “Zyoo Jo Koo" is Yuho li, T. Liang. ) 
A 
\ 
{ a her : 


iY Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 165, December 8, 1921, 


Our successive cablezrams have a@guuinted you with the development 
of Far Hastern questions at the Washington conference. in principle, 
all the nations purticipating in the conference have expressed sympathy 
towards China and have promptly adopted general principles like the four 
clauses of the Root resolution. As concrete questions are gradually 
reached, however, the interests of the participating countries become 
extremely complicatedg and at the same time, accompanying the progress 
of the discussion, more attention is being paid to the actual condition 
of China. In addition to this, the recent anti-Brifish and anti-American 
tendency in part of China and the arrogance with which Sze and Koo bear 
themselves in the conference have apparently produced an unpleasant 
impression extending even to the delegates of these two countries. 

For these reasons it is generally observed that the Chinese are 
losing sympathy. Jt is said that for several days the Chinese plenipotent- 
jaries have felt very nervous about thisg and that not a few among their 
staff are also feeling pessimistic about future developments in view of 
the stute of their country. The newspapers of December 5 published that 


‘Choo Saku Ken, the general secretary of the Chinese delegation, had 


presented his resignation as an expression of dissatisfaction with the 


results of the Pacific conference. ‘The next day, the sixth, it was re- 


AR 
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ported that Shuu Ji Sei, Sai Tei Kan, Ryoo Jo Koo, etc., had also tendered 


1 (FR) 


their resignations in the same spirit. 

In this connection it is said that during the meeting of the sec- 
retary of state with the newspaper correspondents on the sixth, the 
representative of the Hearst newspapers asked a question in the sense 
that these Chinese resignations deserved sympathy. The secretary is 
said to have rebuked him with the reply that not only would it not be to 
the advantage of the United States to make suppositions about the pro- 
gress of theconference in a tone which would disphay sympathy with these 
resignations, but that there was no reason for expressing sympathy with 
Ghina, etc., etc. The public agitation of the Chinese students con- 

cerning the Shantung question has also been stopped from the time of 
the third session by a stern warning from the local police authorities. 
(apace? 


If the hopes of the Chinese delegates had not been so high, they would not have 


been so disappointed with the action finally taken. On December 7 the Far astern 


committees voted to respect China's rights as a neutral: 
The contracting powers, other than China, agree fully to respect 
~ China's rights as a neutral in time of war to which China is not 4 
x party; and Chine declares that when she is u neutral, she will observe « 
the obligations of neutrality. --_New York Times. December 38, 1921, 
Someone has said "In times of peace, prepare for war, It was just that that 
the Japanese were doing thougn apparently attending a conference to limit armuments 


and to eliminate grounds for war by the provisions of the Four Power Pacific pact 


and the Wine Power Open Door Treety pact. Briefly, the first was to preserve the 
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peace of the Pacific by respecting each other's possesionsy and the second was to 
respect the sovereignty, the independence and integrity of China, to provide 
opportunity for her to develop a stable government, to protect the principlot 
equal opportunity for alljin commerce and industry,s and to ask no special privileges 
to injure the rights of others. It is tue these treaties were not signed until 
later, 

The chief delegates, Beret Tom suburo Kato und Masanao Hanihara,- the former, 
HA Beee of the navy and the latter, vice-minister of foreign uffairs,-kept always 

w mend 
re position in the eyes of the world and what must be conceded to win the 
good opinion of America and the wouter world. True they conceded little more than 
absolutely necessary, but they were a needed check to the frank, militaristic ambitions 
of the more radical element of the government. if there were dissensions among the 
Chinese delegates, all was not sweetness and light in the Japanese party. One of 
the most interesting members, frank, outspoken and the very opposite of the American 
’ 

idea of Oriental calm was Lieut. General Kunffonige Tanakux, the chief representative 
of General Yusaki Uyehara, chief of staff. General Hanzo Yamanashi, minister of war, 
and the military party in the government. 

Though ordinarily one would think the navy and army would be equally rabid and 


alert to protect their opportunities to fight, on one occasion, that of the resolution 


to protect China's neutrality, the navy, according to the army, was asleep. Or 
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perhaps it was just lack of cooperation due to resentment on the part of the delegutes 
at the constant wish of the army representative to dictate. Whatever it wus, it led 
General Tanaka to send a blishering, explosive communication to his chief of staff the 


day after the resolution was passed. 


Lapiet ) 
Froma Tanaka, Waushington,g December 18, 1921+ 


Tos Chief of Staff, Tokyo, Conference No. 22, 


I have always been vigilunt in endeavoring to keep in touch with the 
Ylenipotentiaries and the Nubassador. With regard to Chinese questions 
I had finally ......... in udvance. Yesterduy afternoon, however, I 
suddenly learned for the first time from the evening aeienebers that 
the resolution concerning the neutrality of China (Article No. 8 of 
the Chinese proposal) had been passed. 

I must express to the Minister of Nar and the Nhief of Staff my 
unmeasured chagrin that with reference to a military question of this 
kind, which has so important a relation to the existence of Japan, I was 
unuble to submit my views fully to the Rlenipotentiaries before they 
took action and to carry out the wishes of our army. Following is 
a report of what happened. 

At the time China offered its twelve proposals, I felt that the 
eighth proposal had an important relation to Japan's continental in- 
stitutions. I therefore conferred with Plenipotentiary Hanihara and 
we agreed in thinking that this proposal was a matter of course, legally 
speaking, and that it was not of such a nature as to be brought up for 
discussion. I therefore let the matter rest. ‘shen decision was 
suddenly taken on the proposal I was eeaaeiel, I immediately saw 
Plenipotentiary Hanihara and told him that I considered this question 


to be a matter of greve importance from the point of view of the military 


interests of Jaxan. 1 inquired the circumstances of Japan having joined 
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in this resolution. 

Plenipotentiary Hanihara said that the proposition was a mutter of 
course and that thut the delegates had approved it, because they felt 
that it would be disadvantageous for Japan to oppose it. They had not 
thought it so grave a matter. 

I replied that it put Japan in a hole, for in case Japan were at 
war with a certain country and had to get materials from China, if 
China took an unfriendly attitude, it would be necessary in the end f6r 
Japan to invade China; break the obligation of thés Article and fight 
with China as an opponent. it would also be an extraordinary strutegic 
impediment in a war against. .... « In thaése cases it would be an ex- 
tremely severe blow to Japan. 

The plenipotentiary said that in such cases it would be « question 
of actual power. The delegates had felt that this article was aimed 
at Japan alone and that American advisers had probably instigated China 
to present it. The delegates had no reuson to oppose it. 

I told him as my opinion that I thought it not entirely impossible > 
to oppose the article on the two grounds that the proposition was a 
matter of course and not necessary to be mide a resolution and that 
Russia, which was the nation most concerned with Chinese neutrality, 
was not participating in this conference. 

The plenipotentiary repeated that in this case it would be detrimental 
to Japan's position for the delegates to oppose the:proposition. 

I said that if my views on this matter had been consulted in 

/ 
advance, I would huve advised opposing the article on the two grounds 
given above. I wis astounded that this had not been done. 

{ then saw Plenipotentiary Kato and said the same thing. Nis 
views were the same as those of Plenipotentiary Hanihara and he said 


that the responsibility in this matter should attach to him, Plenipotentiary 


Kato. 
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In reporting these circumstances I request your careful and mature 


consideration of thera. 


Undoubtedly a resolution guaranteeing to respect China's rights as a neutral 
' . ~ . . 

nation would be an extraordinary strategic impediment in a Meer ene Chinese 
bandits. And the phruse about the necessity of breaking obligations has a strangely 
familiar ring about it reminiscent of those who considered treaties scraps of paper. 
The Japanese learned their diplomacy from Germany even if they did learn their 
business methods from America. 

The next day the Far Hastern comnittee adopted the Geddes resolution supplementing 


the Root resolution: 


The powers attending this conference declare that it is their in- 


wy tention not to enter into any treaty, agreement, arrangement, or under- 
¥ 
% 
SA standing, ‘either with one another, or individually or collectively, with 
YS any power, or powers which would infringe or impair the principles which 
wi 
* 
3 : : 
3 have been declared by the resolution adopted November 21 by this com= 


mittee. -_New YorkTimes December 9, 1921. 
In the plenary session of December 10 report of what had been accomplished 
in the Far Eastern comnittee was made and approved. The nine powers assented to 


respect China's rights as u neutral and expressed the wisn that the Root resolution 


might be adapted to a NnegXower treaty, which would further safeguard it. Though 
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this was the first official hint of a ine ower treaty on China und the Far East, 
rumors of some form of a large agreement had been flying since last August. England 
had certain definite things it wished for China, but it demanded certain reforns 
first. We saw in No. 258 of August 21 gabove that an English paper in China had 
advocated the abolition . the militaristic tuchun system, a reform of the army, 

a constitution, a moderation of popular opinion and unity of China as a basis for 


granting the desired reforms. 


On September 25 die New York Times carried rwnaors of enlarged agreement to 


replaace the Anzlo-Japanese alliance in regard to Japan's special interests in 
China or Manchuria, Henry P. “letcher, under-specretary of state, immediately denied 
the intent of the United States to review all of Japan's agreements concerning China 


as preposterous. Yet from the fight that Hughes made in the conference to get Japan 


to review her twenty-one demands and to list all commitments, the seed evidently 


fell on fertile ground, 


(mp 


Mashington-Tokyo, No, 64 September 28, 192l@ 


ee ae ed 


September 25, in which occurs the following: 
Lapa ci \ 
2 The sentiment in the United States and among the British 
overseas dominions against a renewal of the sanglo-Japanese 
alliance appears to have produced a widespread impression among 


observers of international affairs that it will not be continued. 


It seems to be assured that one plun to be considered in Viush- 
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ington will be the substitution of a general treaty for all 

conventions including the Anglo-Jepanese alliance and other agree- 

ments between Japan and western governments having as their aim 

the confirmation of Japan's special interests in China or 

contiguous regions. The means of doing this may be a treaty be-~ 

tween China and all the powers or treaties between China and 

each ofthe powers which shall be substantially identical, 

varying in accordance with pre-existing territorial acquisitions, 

leases or concessionsy «and duly recognizing the political 

position of Japan, etc., etc. 

Laporn >) 

iurphy of the Kokusai News Bureau immediately questioned the under-secretary 

of state about this. Fleteher said that it would be entirely impossible for 
the conference to revise all the above-mentioned treaties and agreements con- 


cerning Chinay und the American government had never thought of such a thing. 


Murphy told me this. 

Coming over on the boat Balfour drafted a separate ugreement for China and the Far 
Hast and gave it to Hughes on the opening day of the conference, Sir Maurice Hankey, 
secretary of the English delegates told Sadd@o Saburi, countd Lor of the Washington 
embassy, November 26. ‘This plan of the British is interesting both for ita similarity 
in form to the Four Power treaty and to points of the Nine Power treaty, or resolutions 
a a 4, B, and © of the preamble resemble the Root resolution or Article I. Article 
I of this resembles Article VII of the Nine Power pact. Article III of this resombles 
the: résolution on the publicity of cohtracts. Article V of this became a Board of 
Reference estahlished by Resolution. Article VE of this resembles article II of the 


Nine Power pact. But Tokyo did not like it. 
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VWashington-Tokyo, Conference No. 107, Wovember 29, 1921. 





Referring to our cableyram No. 104 Hankey in his conversation re~- 
ferred to the fact that he had a plan while medemag on the one hand & 
tripartite agreement as a substitute for the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
on the other hund to make a separate agreement among the countries in-~ 
terested in the Far Hast and particularly in China. 

Saburi siid that for the sake of information he would like to 
know what draft had been made of the so-called separate agreement con- 
cerning China. If a text had been drafted, he would like to get it for 
Mr, Hughes. (7) 

Hankey said that some sort of draft had been made on board ship, 
and after showing some hesitation he said that he would deliver it, 
after he had obtained the consent of Mr. Balfour. ile said that he ha 
not intended particulaty to refer to the fact that this draft had been 
made. 

The draft was delivered to us last evening. This morning, the 
twenty-ninth, Hankey told Suburi that he hoped that no importance would 
be attached to this proposal concerning China. Saburi took the occasion 
to ask Whetner tne proposal had been presented to the United States. 
Hankey replied thut it hud been presented to Mr. Hughes at the game 
time with the tripurtite agreement proposal. 

As this srooosal has points which Japan could hurdly accept off 
hand and no importance is attached to it by tie British, itis doubtful 
whether anything further will be heard about it, but I think it worth 


while at least to know the original views of Great Britain, and Iam 


therefore cabling; the entire text in caublescriua ia. 108. 
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‘Wdashington-Tokyo,Conference No. 108, November 29, 192lg 


The governments of the British Empire, China, France, Japan, and 
the United States of America {Holland and Portugal might be added) have 
agreed upon the stipulations set forth below, having the following ob- 
jects: 

A, The consolidation and maintenance of the general peace in 
Eastern Asia. 

B. The preservation of the independence and integrity of the 
Chinese Republic. 

C. The application of the principle of equal opportunity for 
the commerce and industry of all nations in China. 

D. The substitution of international coroperation for international 
rivalry. 

Article 1. It is agreed that whenever in the opinion of the high 
contracting parties any of the odjects referred to in the preamble of 
this agreement are in jedopardy, the five governments will sonnets 
with one another fully and frankly wd will consider in common the 
measures which shall be taken to safeguard their menaced rights or 
interests. 

Article 2. The high contracting parties agree that they will in 
no circumstances take independent action for the protection of their 
interests in Eastern Asia by the employment of naval, military or aerial 
forces without previously consulting the other high contracting parties 
as to the desirablility of taking such meusures, save in cases where 
life and propoerty are erdangered. 

Article 3. Every contract wd agreoment involving finencial 
liability between the Central Chinese government ssand for the provisional 
Chinese governments and the high contracing parties and /or their nationals 


and for the agents of their nationals shall be communicated to all the 
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high contracting powers, and no suchleontract or agreement shall be 
binding until so communicated. 

article 4. The diplomatic representatives of the high contracting 
parties at Peking shall be vested with the executive authority of 
carrying out this agreenent. 

Article 5. The high contracting parties recognise the desirability 
of arranging for periodical meets between their duly accredited represent—- 
atives for the discussion of the practical means best calculated to 
secure the objects aimed at under the present agreement. 

Article 6. The high contracting partics agree that they will not 
without consulting one anther enter into seperete agreements with 
another power or powers to the prejudice of the objects described in the 


preamble to this agreement. 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No, 109, December 6, 1921+ 


1. As a result of hasty consideration on our part, it is felt 
that in case it is inevitably necessury to separate the agreement on 
China from the Pacific agreement, it is necessury to secure a- wording 
of the China agreement which will not bind our legitimate uctivities, 
based on the fact that,as a result of the geographical proximity of Japan 
to China, Japan noaturslly hus speciul interests different from the 
other powers. In that case there may be a difference of views with 
Ching. It will be impossible to exclude China from the China ugree- 
ment. It would therefore be the better policy ws far us possible not 
to make a Chine ugreewent which will be parallel with the Pucific 


agrecnent, Lipossibtemt-ps~heped—t0d. 0 110. UWOr.d tent piiel abd ieliamiiben 





1 : on ves is aivpplies asin a] r i or, = 
On the whole Tokyo wus sympathetic to the Uninese demands und ordered the “ash 
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ington delegates to support them provided China would agree to modernize her an- 


tiquated and anti-foreign institutions and open up the interior to trade and commerce. 
Tokyo-Washinton, Conference Nos 131, December 8, 1921, 


Judging by your successive cablegrams with reference to the progress 
of the discussions in.the committee on Far Wastern questions, the stutus 
of affairs is that the Chinese udvocate the abolition of foreign post 
offices, the withdrawal of foreign troops and police and the discontinuunce 
of consular courts und even go so fer ag to wish to take up the questions 
of the abolition of leaseholds und, of course, of spheres of influence. 
The impression of the Japunese government is that the Chinese people.....sceee 
fsa. Note. Possibly, is entitled to] such rights and its policy is, as 
you are aware, not to refuse to give friendly consideration upon the 
busis of proper conditions to the abolition of institutions by which 
national rights are restricted. «a previous condition of this ubolition, 
however, is that the consciousness of the Chinese people must be uroused 
to a seveous consideration of the situation, namely, that besides adopting 
uw policy of active effort with respect to the abolition of the above- 
mentioned restrictions of Chinese national prerogatives imposed by 
foreign countries, Chine should also gradually do away with her anti- 
foreign and antiquated institutions and those not in harmony with the 
advance of world civilizetion. Especially, upon the withdrawal of the 
consular courts, it is a reasonable urgument that the interior of China 
shall be opened up to the world ond that the right of foreigners to mixed 
residence in the interior shall be recognized. ‘his not only would 
work toward the welfare of China herselfybut would be equally advantageous 
to the rest of the world. In this way, the questions of most vital im- 


portance to Japan, i.e., those of population and raw materiuls, might 


partially solve themselves. 
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The question of the opening up of the interior of China wis men- 
‘tioned in the first part of the section on China in the general in- 
structions previously given. specially with respect to the opening 
up of tne interior, judging by the present situation in the committee 
on Far daugtern questions, we consider that it tould be proper for Japan 
to propose this at this time. ‘Ye suppose you have this in mind, but it 
is desired that you watch your opportunity and take proper. measures. 

According to your conference cablegram No. 31 (Note. Minutes of 
first session of committee on Far Wastern questions) and succeeding 
ones, the Chinese Plenipotentiary Delegate Sze announced that China 
wished to open up her rich resources to the powers and to grunt free 
and equal trade advantages to the various countries. Our above-men- 
tioned proposal for the opening up of China is not limited to the matter 
of resources alone, but included the desire that in accepting the abolition 
of the restriction of national rights, we shall secure an acknowledgement 
of the right of foreigners to reside freely in the interior of China 


° 


ag is the cuse in ordinary civilized countries. 


, 


When she.learned that Hughes wes tending toward a general agreement on the Far 
Kast, Tokyo wished to bese it on the Root resolution, to include peace assurunce, the 


opening of the interior of China to development of its natural resources and to residence 


of foreigners, and to include China in the agreement, 
4 


Tokyo-Weshington, Conference No. 213, ' December 21, 1921» 


Urgent. Very Yonfidential, 
Not only did the new Pacific agreement exclude Chinese questions, but the 


Anglo-Japanese ulliance, which is mainly concerned with those questions, will 


become invalid simultaneously with the establishment of the Pucific agreewenty 


ie oa] 
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and the Japanese-French agreement concerning Chinese questicns, the Japanese- 
Russian agreement, the Takahira-Root agreement, etc., will also, strictly speaking, 
naturally be affected by the new situation. The Vashington conference has adopted 
the four great general principles proposed by Root, and it will be possible to 
establish on them the fundamental aiineteies of an agreement concerning Chinese 
questions among the nations participating in the conference. 

The plenary session of the conference of December 10 approved these four 
great general principles, ond it is reported that Wughes at that session in- 
dicated the purpose of concluding a general agreement regulating Far Hastern 
questions. The agreement concerning China will be shaped by future developments 
of the conference, but, substantially in accordance with the policy stated under 
heading No.J of our cablegram No. 109, it is desired to bring about the estublish- 
ment of the four great Root principles as the starting-point. After noting the 
following points, you will take wppropriate action, 

i. % is desired to insert in the preamble or elsewhere a statement that 
the pupose of this China agreement is to assure the peace of the whole Far 
East. 

2. To make the substance of the agreement the four great general principles 
mentioned above. 

3. After the establishment of these four great general principles, it is 
desired to have an expression in the agreement about the opening of Chine at 
least in the sense of ........ » Ea. Note. Possibly, development of resources, 
if not of mixed residence fot foreigners in the interior.) If there is strong 
oppbsition to this, it will not be necessary to persist with it, but you will 
make the utmost effort in accordance witn our suggestions on thig point tin our 


cablegram No. 131. 


4. In the miking of this Ghina agreement, you will pay especially devout 
attention to the passage abuut geographical propinquity in the first part of 
heading No. 1 of our cable:r:za No. 109. It will be difficult for us suddenly 


to accept the basis ef the proposal communicated to you by iiunkey and reported 
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was distinctly retroactive and Albert Sarraut, delegate for France, objected at once. 
Japan's representative acknowledged that such a thing was one to wire home about. It 
‘ended with them accepting the first three “in peeepner and reserving consideration 
of the fourth. 
Hughes Resolution on the Open Door 
With a view to anplying more effectually the principle of the open door 
or equality of opportunity for the trade and industry of all nations, the 
powers represented in this conference agree not to seek or support their 


nations in asserting any arrangement which might purport to establish in 


— favor of their interests any gmeral superiority of rights with respect to 
4 
ww! 
3 coumercial or economic development in any designated region of the territories 
of China, or which might seek to creaté any such monopoly or preference as 


2 would exclude other nationalslirom undertuking any legitimate trade or in- 
dustry or from participating with the Chinese government in any category of 

j 
we public enterprise, it being understood that this agreement is not to be so 
construed as to prohibit the acquisition of such propegrties or rights as 
may be necessary to the conduct of a particular commercial or industrial 
underteking. ~~ New York Times, January 17, 1922¢5 

Hughes Resolution on the Open Door -- Revised. 


1. With a view to applying more effectively the principle of the open 
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in your cablegram No. 108. Needless to say, this agreement will require formal 


instructions before definite uction is taken. 
5. It is desired by all means to have China included in this agreement. 
Perhaps if China is included in tle agreement und is made to bexr the obligations 


of one of the contracting parties, in view of the peaceful spirit of the ugree- 


ment and in view of the aspiration expressed in the four great general prin- 
ciples for the establishment of an effective and stable \overnment, ner inclusion 


may naturally draw the Chinese nation into a peaceful tendency, and may grad= 


ually produce a solution of her problems on the basis of the abolition of the 


tuchuns and the demobilization of the troops, questions which are most intimately 


associated with the internal disorders of China. it might aiso accelerate the 


withdrawal of the anti-foreign and exclusive practices of China itself, as 
mentioned in our cableyzram No. 131Qdund be accompanied with extremely good 


missing 


effects on the economic development of Japan 
dpe) Y, n'No. L1O9, there will 


- 


Of course as stated in heading No. 2 


be no objection to including in this agreement the other countries participating 


in the Washington conference, 


On January 16 in the far Zastern comsittee meeting Hughes offered x resolution 


to put teeth in the open..door generality. Sir Auckland Geddes, British ambussador 


to the United States and delegate to the conference, sugested machinery for carrying 


out this idea of propping open the open door. accordingly Ilughes incorporated an inter- 


4 
national board of reference +o maintain the open door in China and tacked on a fourth 


article that all past concessions might be reconsidered by the board if in conflict 


with the aforesaid principle. 


The reference of any of these contracts to the board was optional. This article 


door, or equality of opportunity, in China for the trade end industry of 
all nations, the powers other than China represented at this conference agree: 
{a) Not to seek or to support their nationals in seeking any arrange- 
ment which might purport to establish in favor of their interests any general 
meer of rights with respect to commercial or economic development in 
any designatied region of China. 
(b) Not to seek or to support their nationals in seeking any such monopoly 
or preference as would deprive other nationals of the right of undertaking 
any legitimate trade or industry in China or of participatine with the Chinese 
government or with any provincial government in any category of public enter- 
prise, or which by reason of its scope, duration, or geographical extent is 
calculated to frustrate the practical application of the principle of equal 
opportunity. 
It is understood that this agreement is not bo,be so construed as to 
prohibit the acquisition of such properties or rights us may be necessary to 
the conduct of a particular commercial, industrikgl, or financial undertaking 
or to the encouragement of invention and research. 
2. ‘The Chinese government takes note of the above agreement and declares 
its intention of being guided by the same principles in dealing with applications 


for economic rights and privileges from governments und nationals of all foreign 
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countries whether parties to that agreement or not. 

3. The powers including hina, represented at this conference agree in 
principle to the establishment in China of a board of reference fo which any 
question arising on the above agreement and declaration may be referred for 
investigation and report. 

{A detailed scheme for the constitution of the board shall be framed 
by the special conference referred to in irticle I of the convention on 
Chinese customs duties.) 

4, The powers, including China, represented at this conference, agree 
that any provision of an existing concession which appear inconsistent with 
those of another concession or with the principles of the ubove agreement or 
declaration may be submitted by the parties concerned to the board of reference 
when established for the purpose of endeavoring to arrive at ea satisfactory 
udjustment on equitable terms.--=New York Times January 18, 1922() 

On January 18 Article IV of the open door resolution was elided on the 
motion of Sir Robert Borden, Canadian delegate to the conference, after Japan 
had objected to its inclusion, The other anaes were adopted. Borden claimed 


\ 
that the fourth was unneccessury for article thmee implied that any two countries 


—_ 


might resort to the board of reference for advice and arbitration if they so 


desired. The Japanese believed that this would not permit the examination of 


existing comaitments, but the Americans differed. 
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Shidehara claimed that the interpretation of “open door” from the 
first statement in the John Hay note of 1899 had been broadened, Javan was 
willing to include Article IV, provided it was amended to specify that it was 
not retroactive. It was then that Borden introduced his resolution. France 
agreed with Japan. Sze, for China, was eayer to have it retained. For some 
reagon? the Americans did not push the metter, but agreed to drop it without 
further parley. This resolution later became Article III of the Nine Power 
treaty. 

This wasn't the last the Japanese were to hear of existing commitments, 
however. They reported carefully and quickly every word that the British and 
Americans had to say on troublesome Article IVy, and their own views on the 
resolution as a whole. They were going to defend their special rights at 


all costs. 


Washington-Tokyo, Gonference No. 470. January 20, 1921, 





The secretary of stste gave an interview to the press correspondents 
immediately after the decision was made to strike out Paragraph 4 of the 
Hughes proposals in reference to the open door by the comaittee on 
Far Wastern affairs on the eighteenth, After pointing out that they 
had been in error in placing such exceptional importance upon Paragraph 4, 


he explained to them that, as the same substance is contained in Paragraphs 


1 and 3, the organ that would have been estublished by Paragraph 4 is 
planned to become a means for settlement of all questions connected 
with the open door, and, also, that the present proposals will do 
nothing more than to extend the doctrine of the open door as introduced 
by Lr. Hay and render it more concrete, and, finally, that, although 
America will render assistance in the recovery of the Chinese sini. 
China must first, of itself, establish a stable government, which, he 
said, would not be possible except by China itself. 

All of the newspapers, however, on the ninteenth gave great im- 
pottance to the reports of the jescdeeid over these proposals. There 
were not a few which, in the criticisms that they added, generally made 
such observations as that Great Britain in spite of having given her 
entire support to the provisions in the Hughes proposals, had, herself, 
taken the opportunity to make the motion to strike out Paragraph 5 
they expressed displeasure that America had so easily yielded to the 
opposition of Japan, France and others, and said that it is to be re- 


cognized as a failure for America and a success for Japan. 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 483, January 21, 1922-6) 


Referring to our conference cablegram No. 470, in the interview 
given the press correspondents on the nétnteenth by the secretary of 
state, he repeated his explanation of the previous day. He said that, 
because he had considered the elimination of article 4 expedient for 
the pnogress of the discussions, America nad agreed to it; yet,as a 
result of this America had not consented to refrain from all discussion 
of matters which were to have been included in article 4, 

Plenipotentiary Geddes on the sime day also made an explanation to 
the corresyondents similar to Hughes’ answer. te stated that Great 
Britain's unwillingness to oppase perayraph 4as & principle was evident 


ATS 
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from her agreement to publish contracts mude between China and various 
foreign countriesy and from the consideration she intended to give also 


to any proposal which the Chinese might bring forward in place of 


paragraph 4. 
= The above vindications by both plenipotentiuries were published 

in the various papers.of the qwentieth, and in conjunction with the 
decision to publish the various contructs with China, described in 

my cablegram No. 470, criticism of the vovernment seemed to subside 
somewhat. 

An editorial in the New York Tribune of the same date argued that 
this proposal saw nous Gaetine achievement in the existence of paragraph 
3. Paragraph 4 had been dropped on account of opposition from a 
but America had fesmerky assented to the principle formally in paragraph 
4, It could be seen merely from a review of China's political tuations 


; ; S ; , ; . : 
- that no confidence Mould be had that this would ever be carried out. 


The New York Sun and Washington Star also expressed approval of 


this proposal. 


In opposition to it the New York Times argued that if the Hughes' 


= 
— 


proposal was something to be applied to future conditions alone, it 
would be meaningless despite the existence or non-existence of paragreph 
4. Also Plenipotentiary Shidehara wished to cut down the ssplicatdon 
of tne principle of the open door by inquiring into it from its origin, 
but if this were to be accepted, instead of the open door, there would 
be seen au half open door. 

s. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. a1 Jenvary fay dee e 
wv 


i The Hughes resolution in regard to the open door has an 


extremely import:nt bearing on us. We have therefore given it exhaustive 
study. ‘Whereas there had really been no change througnout in the fund- 
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amental policy 6f the Japanese govdérnment to respect and adhere to the 
principles of the open door and equal opportunity over the entire territory 
of China, the interested powers have naturally been observing very closely 
the attitude of Japan regarding the discussions in the Washington con-= 
ference, particularly on the Far Eastern question. In view of this we 
have considered it most advantageous to seize every favorable opportunity 
to declare this fair and open policy above mentionedg and, Pecaube we 
considered 4t harmoninus with your first instructions to us, we at first 
expressed entire accord with the proposal in principle. On reexamining 
the resolution in detail we concluded there was no objection to giving 

@ general consentgif various points such as the following could be made 
clear: 

l. The resolution has no direct effect at all on already established 
rights and interests. 

2. +t does not apply to certain kinds of specified entervrises, 
that is to enterprises where monopolization up to a certain extent 
is necessary. 

3. This word “monopolistic” has really a very broad sense, being 
construed to mean monopolizing interests in a general way in this sort 
of enterprise; and special and preferentiul rights in particular enter- 

“Note. 
prises, such as our rights and interests in osssaceess[id./Poasibly, 
Manchuria and liongolia}@ are not necessarily contrary to the go~called 
principle of equal opportunity. 

4, To bring about a thorough-going realization of this resolution, 
the Chinese government on its part must respect the spirit of the re- 
solution. | 

You also are aware from subsequent developments in the discussion 
of this question and from the proposed Hughes amendment and the course 
of the discussion of this amendment, that the seseseeeee fiid. Note. Possibly, 


viowsp of the delezates were thought on the whole not to run contrary 
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to our viewsy and that therefore we took the initiative and expressed 
approval. 

(Note. nd of first section of message. Second section not 
received. . Third section follows.) 

Nevertheless, if at this time we persist in making the demand 
that the above-mentioned understanding be confirmed by the conference, 
complications in the discussion will certainly be brought ong and par- 
‘ticularly a strong weapon placed in the hands of the Chinese, besides 
bringing on an anti-Japanese reaction, and placing us in a very awkward 
position either in the question of spheres of influence or of that of 
the twenty-one demands. It was through our desire not to have this 
happen that we avoided bringing up this question again at the time when 
the above-meritioned resolution wus discussed. Wot only that, but the 
proposed Hughes resolution has the character of supplementing the 
Root resolution. Neverthless, the fact that it does not presume to 
take any action which would endanger the security of friendly countries 
is not only mede clear in section 4 of the Root resolution, but with 
respect to the understand iz &t the time of the organization of the 
loan group, Plenipotentiary iianihara particularly pointed out this fact 
in the discussion of the question of leased lands in the twelfth meeting 


of the conference committee. ifughes also at this time confirmed this 


understanding. Accordingly it is a matter of course that we have not 
cust eway our special rights and interests in Manchuria and Mongoliag 
and it cannot be thought that there will be any such result induced 
as the weakening of fundamental principles respecting our so-called 
fanchuria and Mongolia reservation. 

3. In compliance with your instructions at the outset in regard 
to the opening up of China itself, that is to say, regarding the question 
of the abolition of anti-foreisgn and exclusive institutions in China, we 


desire to present this before the conference in some form or other. ‘The 
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declaration which happened to be made by the Chinese plenipotentiaries 
on November 16 in the conference committee on Far Eastern questions to 
the dffect. that the natural resources of China would be opened up for 
the sake of the nations of the world, could be used to introduce this 
proposal. However, as you know, there have already been protracted com- 
plications over various questions concerning Chinuy and if at the same 
time we attempt immediately a proposal of this sort, it will create 
the suspicion that Japan has her self-interest ulone us her underlying 


motive, and would tend to obstruct the regulations. «+ < - 


The geddes Resolution on the equalitylof and non-discrimination of railway tariffs 


_ 
— 


was adopted January 19 without much discussion. This resolution later became parts 
of Articles Y and VII of the Nine Power treaty. 
Resolution on Chinese Railway Tariffs 
That it is desirable that a provision to the following effect be in the convention 
on the Open Door in Ghina: 


~ 


y The Chinese government declares that, throughout the whole of the railways in 


ral 
YS China, it will not exercise nor permit any unfuir discriminetion whatever, direct or 
uae re te 
a indirect, in respect of charges or of facilities on the ground of the nationality 
2 
4 
Ss ‘of passengers or the countries from which or to which they are proceeding, or the 
\ origin or ovmersnip of goods or the country from which or to whicn they are consigned, 
ed 
or the nationality or ownership of the ship or other means of conveying such passengers 
or goods before or after their transport on the Chinese railways. 


The other powers represented at this conference take note of 


z 


the above declaration 


al 
¥ and make a corresponding declaration in respect of any of the aforesvid railways over 


UR : ae : ; 5c . : ‘ 
a whicn they or their nationals are in a position to exercise any control in virtue 
v 
ast of any concession, special azreement, or otherwise. 
o Any question arising under this declaration may be referred by any of the 


4 powers concerned to the board of reference, when established, for consideration 


and report. --- New York Times January 20, 1922¢) 


\ 
te ay 4 A : cal 4 * . 
What was igter to be Article IWVof the Nine Power pact, the Root resolution 
on spheres of influence, was adopted without comment Junuary 21, 


Root Resolution on Spheres of Influence. 


J ' The contracting powers ugree not to support any agreements by their 


3 


3 aS 
x respective nationals with each other designed to create spheres of influence 
SY 
~ or to provide for the enjoymeht of mutually exclusive opportunities in des- 
z 
Sa ey SEnates parts of Chinese territory. 


The Far astern comaittes appanted ua subcommittee January 31 to draft the general 
treaty on China. «All the resolutions on China were revorted in the plenary session 


February 1 und approved. ebruary 3 the Nine@Powerg Open Door treaty incorporating 
‘ 


an additional article on consultation, Article VII, was adopted by the "ar Eastern 


Committee. The plenary session of February 4 adopted the treaty and signed it 


February 6. The United States senate passed it tiarch 29, Yor text 8f the treaty, 


see Appendix VIIT. 
ib 
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Part IV, 


Diaper 42 
The Far Kast and Patific Conference. 


Chapter Iz - 


Find the Villain 7 


After the general principles concerning China hed been formulated and approved, 


the Far Eastern committee of the Washington conference turned to concrete demands 


November 22. A satisfactory increase in the flat five per cent import tariff for 


China was the knottiest of these problems, for Iisu Shih Chang, China's president had 


demanded complete autonomy caine before. Though this was referred at once to a 
“the United Stexdee 5 
subcommittee consisting of Senator Cscar Underwood, Baron de Cartier,or M,Cattier, 
4 
as alternate,Belgium; Sir Robert Borden,or M, W. Lampson, British Empire; Dr, 


Wellington Koo, China; Albert Sarraut, or HM. Kemmerer, France; Senator Luigi Al- 


bertini or Signor Vincenzo Feileti, Italy; Masanao Hanihara yr Masunosuke Odagiri, 


Japan; Jonkheer Beelaerts von Blokland, Netherlands; and Captain Ernesto Vasconcellos, 


Peortugal,-it was considered in the general committee as well. 


Dr. Koo reviewed the history of the tariff problem. The original tariff treaty 


fixing the non-differentiated five per cent rate was a direct result of one sisned 
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and China and cpened five ports for trade and commerce, besides ceding Hongk§ng and 


granting a number BE Oster provisions, the most important of which was the surrender 
of hor right to regulate her own tafiff. The supplementary treaty of the following 
year set an undifferentiated rate of five per cent for both imports and exports. 

4 
Other nations under the nop k= never ed-aeNean clause eters etailey treaties shortly 
afterwards. 

The inequality of the enforcement of the treaty provisions led to another war 
in 1858 with Britain and France aligned against China. The agreement at the close 
of this altercation fixed the likin or inland transit tax at two and one half per 
cent ad valoreug? the import and export tariff was continued at the same percent with 
the addition of a free list of commodities. Though they were entitled to a tariff re- 
vision every ten years, the Chinese were never able to obtain ity because of the 
special interests of other powers, 


By the agreement of Shanghai after the Boxer rebellion the schedule of values 


was revised to make the exisiting rate an effective five percent. The same year 


1902 Great Britain promised to permit the raising of the tariff to twelve and one 


half percent for import and seven and one half per cent for export, provided the likin 


was abolished, should the other countries agree. Japan and America were suid to have 


consented the next year, but nothing more was accompiisned until 1918 when another 


revision for an effective five percent tariff was made. Unfortunately a low scale 
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of values was used and the tariff still lagged. 
Underwood wanted a repeal of all tariff treaties, so that there would be nothing 


to impede any fair agreement that might be reached. This was the chief source of 


Chinese revenue for foreign obligations as well as for internal financial problems, 

4nd what money the Chinese obtained wis in spite of inability to make reciprocity 
agreements, in spite of no differentiation, Moreover, tie duties collected were 
collacted by foreigners, banked in foreign institutiong and held for foreign obligations 
first ,as were the salt tax and the railroad revenues. 


Koo spoke for the restoration of full tariff autonomy after an agreed period 


Dr. 
of time, In the meantime he desired the twelve and one half per cent ad valorem with 
no likin tax and periodical revision of value scales until an investivation could 


be made and a final decision reached. lle even proposed that the rate be set at 

ten per cent for ten years and afterwards at seven per cent if conditions warranted, 

On November 23 he asked for free and unrestricted right to fix and differentiate 

the tariff obtained by three stages: first, an immediate raise to twelve and one 

half percent January 1, 1922; second, a period of fixing and differentiating their 

‘own rates under a maimura limitp; and third, full restoration of rights. ff this 

were granted, Koo promised not to interfere with the present system of foreign collection 


and primary devotion to the liquidation of foreign loans. Moreover, he tuaught the 


governors would consent to banish the likin gladly. ‘This they promised to do two days 


a 
later if Chiness obtained tariff autonomy. 
Ns 
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4 She favored a supplementary tariff rate as did France; America, because of her 
constitution, could not approve a temporary tariff; and England wished to avoid an 


increase if possible, of i te to have the additional funds managed by the director 


- general of maritime customs, none other than Sir Francis Aglen, a British subject. ° 


Japan had proposed a schedule of supplementary tariff rates as provision for additional 
revenue for China and had sounded out the ambassadors of the various countries resident 
at Tokyo during the fall. ? The British under Aglen had a counter plan. The Chinese 
rejected it for one of their own: a surtaxX of twenty-five per cent, flotation 

of loans secured by these excess funds and the redemption of other loans by the 


additional revenue from the loans, until an adequate revision of the tariff agree- 


ment could be made. 


( opo<e) 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 47. November 23, 1921. 


(Note. Sent in two sections - first section not received.) 

Since our foregoing proposal of supplementary tariff rates was made to 
take the place of the previous regime and since the time for the second re- 
vision of rates is drawing very near, the Japanese minister in Peking replied 
that it was not necessary now suddenly to call for discussion by the diplomatic 
body. 

The views of the various countries in this matter follow: 

1. Great Britain is favorably inclined toward the view expressed by the 
Britisn chamber of commerce in China and accordingly will try to avoid carrying 
out the second revision or the establishment of supplementary tariff rates. 
If, however, by any chance, the tariff rates must inevitably be increased, 


their view apparently is that the administration of these funds should be 


aa 
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placed in the hands of the director general of maritime customs. The British 


government has given the British iinister full power to approve or reject our 
proposal and his instructions are to maintain a policy by which Great Britain 
shall continue to have a voice in Chinese affairs. 

2. Although the American government did not at first appear +o be ese 
pecially opposed to our proposal, instructions have since been receivdd to 
the effect that on account of the provisions of the American constitution, 
it is impossible to approve temporary tariff rates. The American ambassador 
is requesting further instructions regarding whether he shale ontinue to 
maintain the previous policy of the United States when the question of the 
reVision of existing tariff rates and the fixing of supplementary rates is 
dieciaed: 

3. As £or the French government, the French ambassador expressed his 
concurrence with our views, but ,as he is now engaged in collecting the views, 
of French merchants in China and likewise is requesting further instructions 
from his government, he has not yet decided upon the attitude he will adopt. 

There has been no further progress in the matter and the preceding 
summarizes the present situation. Observers in touch with the situation feel 
that the real opinion in the British legation in regard to China is that 
China will bring up the question of tariff autonomy before the Washington 
conference, that she will not attain her object and that then and then only 
it will be possible to make progress in the solution of this problem. aAglen, 
however, made a proposal providing relief measures for the existing precarious 
financial situation of the Chinese central government. A recent telegram from 
the Japanese minister in China is to the effect that China hesitated to accede 
to this proposal made by Aglen and that the Chinese, therefore, in a note 
dated November 18, had requested the friendly cooperation of all the countries 
to a temporary plan to take effect only until the accomplishment of the second 


revision in accordance with our proposition of a surtax,-which plan provides 
for the establishment of a supplementary tariff of twenty-five per cent in-~ 


stead of the present rates, tne flotation of loans secured by funds derived 
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from this source, and the application of this revenue to the redemption of 
domestic and foreign loans, 
No progress has yet been made in framing a reply to the proposal made by 


the Chinese government. 


Japan’s chief worry about the tariff increase was to keep England from getting 
complete control of the Chinese finances under the guise of adequate supervision. Torkichi 
Obata, Japanese minister to Peking, paints the situation in an account of an interview 


with Sir Beilby Alston, Britigh minister to Peking. 


Ano” aR \ 
Peking-Tokyo, No. 669. October 217, 1921, 


Tokyo-London, No. 884. October 1, 1921. 
London-Yashington, No, 440, October 30, 1921. 


dnote. “Tocetly 19] 


The British minister called upon me on ee said that according 
to Aghen, Chinese finances were at present in a hopeless condition and were fast 
becoming worse. As @ result, Peking might at any time fall into a state of &@narchy 
and the situation was extremely dangerous. Ile asked me whether I had received 
any reports which would confirm any of these statements. I replied that such 
rumors had frequently been circulated last spring,but that .at the present time I 
had no special information which would confirm them. He put great emphasis upon 
the danger of the Chinese financial situation and sounded my views on this question. 
I refrained from expressing any definite opinion, saying that I had not yet made 
a sufficiently careful study of the matter. 

On the morning of the twentieth, in a meeting at this legation of the ministers 
of the four vowers in regard to the new consortium, Aglen’s views were heard, 
Aglen said that,in view of the fact that the financial situation had come to an 
absolute deadlock and was in a hopeless condition and since there was no one who 


could be relied upon to devise a plan to relieve conditions, he had made a de- 


AQ 


tailed investigation of the financial situation. The sums for emergency purposes 
obtained at high interest from the various banks by the Treasury department had 
reached an immense figure. At the present time the latter was ina woanont 46 
make no payments whatever of principal or interest. If the Henke were not paid 
back these loans, the inevitable result would be bankruptcy. If anyone becomes 
bankrupt, the others ...... fea. Nete. Possibly, suffer). On account of the chaos 
reigning in financial circles the Peking government might fall into a state of 
pnarchy. <Actually, the treasury department had been compelled to refuse payments 
and had over-issues of notes. ‘The soldiers of Kyoo Kei Dai, on account of not 
receiving their wages, were in a state of unrest and threatened to march upon 
Peking. Under such circumstances it was important that the powers in the Wash- 
ington conference adopt a policy of alleviating this danger. 

Various questions were asked him and the conference lasted more than three 
hours. as there was no more time for discussion,the meeting was adjourned until 
the next day. 

During this conference, I suspected that there was some hidden purpose in 
the act of the British minister and the general financial commissioners in thus 
suddenly quoting the above mentioned statements regarding the Chinese financial 
situation and in themselves Still further exaggerating them, 

As was expected, in a meeting held on the morning of the twenty-first, Aglen‘s 
views regarding financial relief measures which were to be presented to the CHinese 
government with the idea that they form a basis of discussion in the Washington 
conference were laid before the meeting. They are as follows: 

1. If instead of revising the customs duties, the duties for the coming 
year were increased twenty per cent, the yearly revenue would be increased }314,000,000, 

With this as security, & short-teri loan of 950,000,000 could be negotiated, to 


be recalled in five years. If all domestic and foreign debts secured by the salt 


tax receipts were redeemed, the yearly income from that source, $42,000,000, would 
suffice to meet the estimated administrative expenses of the central government. 


2. Those sums would be held in trust by the Banking Association and general 
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financial commissioners and all movements of government funds, both incoming and 


outgoing, would be with the joint signature of these two bodies. 


He was sure that this method of administration would meet with the approval 


of the Chinese government etc., etc. 





This proposal of Aglen's is a 1_effort skilfully to put in the hands of 
English the complete control of Chinese financial affairs. 

In a meeting on the afternnon of the twenty-first, various detailed questions 
were addressed to Aglen by the different ministers, Finally the question came up 
whether the foregoing plan as outlined by Aglen should receive the endorsement 
of the ministers. 1 said that I was opposed to the twenty per cent increase of 
the gurtax in the customs, that it was necessary to give very careful consideration 
to such an important matter as the control of the Chinese national treasury and 
that I could hardly give my consent. P BD expressed his concurrence with my views 
and therefore no agreement was reached. Finally it was agreed that each minister 
was to telegraph his government that the consensus of tpinion was to propose in 
the Washington conference to increase the customs in order to adjust Chinese fin- 
ancial difficulties with the indstataindéve eine further dascuadton should be held, 
in case this plan was favorably considered by the Chinese governuent, and that with 
all the delegates bearing this in mind it was necessary to devise in some form or 
other a method of administration. 

It was agreed that Agiten should submit a report to the Ministers regarding the 


Chinese financial situation. 1 am sending a copy of this by mail. it was mutually 
agreed that this matter should be considered as confidential, which I communicate 


to you for your information, 


As tariff proposals emanated from Washington, Obata's suspicions grew. He suspected 


England of having a secret compromise with China to get sole control of tariff revenues in 


A. H. George, the local British vice-consgul at Peking led Teijiro Tamura, third 


her hands. 
peatifetor celG ) 


{ Doatee 
secretary of the Japanese legavion to that veliet.{ Sir John Kewell Jorden, former British 
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the 
minister of Peking,had resigned in 1920 when agitation for/twelve and one half per cent 


tariff had begun.) 
Peking-Tokyo, Wo. 798, December ?, 1921. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 172, December 16, 1921. 


Georges, acting commercial secretary of the British legation, told Tamura 
the following on December ~-- Ra Viote Psy] : 
The legation had received no inquiry from the home government in regard to 


this seven and one half per cent,proposaly and therefore no special views had 


been reported home. Furthermore, as the viewpoint of the British merchants in 


China, he said they desired as hitherto to have as low a rate as possible. Par- 
ticularly there was no change from before in their claim that considering such 
facts as non-payment of loans, etc., there should be some method of supervision 
provided, in order that the Chinese government might not unduly waste these in- 
creased funds from the customs tariff. Hven if the seven and one half per cent 
were put into effect, it would be the same. 

According to this, the proposal of the British was decided upon independently 
by the government alone, and,on considering the circumstances of the proposal _ 
made to the diplomatic body by tne British last year about the time of Jordan's! (Ht) 
resignation for a twelve and one half per cent tariff tax on condition of the re- 
peal of the likin taxes, I feel diet perhups some hasty plan such as the one in 
question was made. 

I suppose, however, as in the various points noted in my cablegram No. 699, 
that the fact that the British minister anticipated at this time that the Chinese 
government would demand a tariff raise as a commencement of the financial read= 


justment of Vhinay, and the fact that he resolvedjin such an event it would be 


right to give consent, perhaps came about because the British government felt 


at heart that a tariff rate of about seven and one half per cent would not Rive 
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rise to manufacturing industries in China itself that would compete with British 
articles. Accordingly it would seem that regard was given to the fact that the 
surtax in question would not bring inevitable distress upon articles of British 
manufactureg and to the fact that there were relations naturally advantageous 


+o Great Britain in the question of the control of the added revenue from the 


tariff increases mae in view of the foregoing Great Britain seems to have desired 
to draw sole manayement of this tariff control into its own hands through some 
secret compromise with China. 


Nevertheless, British diplomacy is exceedingly ingenious in hidden poiats 


of tremendous consequence which do not strike one in the eye. Therefore we 


should be duly on our guard ayainst and penetrate into real intention that lies 


underneath, and then devise a counter policy. 


I have spiken with the French chargé d'affaires on the above subject, and 


of this conversation 1 shall make report later. 


When the subcommittee on the tariff met, Sir Robert Borden suggested a compromise. 


proposal of seven and one half per cent. ‘The Japanese advocated a revision of the actual 


five per cent as the limit, or at least a lapse of three.or four years before the British 
preferred postponing definite decision 


proposaj became effective. Some committee members 


until a teriff.convention of 411 nations, including those not present at Washington, could 


bec summoned at Peking or Shanghai after detailed study. ‘he Japanese delegates were in- 


clined to favor the British vroposal if sufficient lapse of time were allowed. 


Sir Robert Borden met with Odagiri to smoothe out opposition. ‘What Obata thought 


of the British proposal we saw in No. 172 above. #£t was Odagiri we see who was responsible 


for the Underwood resolution on the tuchuns. 


washington-Tokyo, Sonference no. 133. December 2, L921, 
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Referring to our cablegram No. 24 (Note. Report of second session of sub- 
comnittes on Ghinese customs tariff) y and the question of the customs tariff, 
three measures are under consideration, as follows: 


1. "ee %eutinnd advocate a revision of the actual five a cent as the 
limit, 

2. Because of the necessity for detailed study and because some of the 
countries that were parties to the treaty oe present at this conference, 
a concrete decision is to be avoided, In its place, 

(a) a convention shall be held as early as possible at Peking or 
Shanghai of plenipotentiaries of the countries concernedg and in the spirit 
of helping China financially, they shall consult as to raising the customs 
tariff on the bais of the seven and one half per cent proposal; 
(b) until this time, a surtax shall be levied on a standard corg- 
responding to the exisiting five per cent. 

3. Even if the revision to seven and one half per cent of the tariff 
rate, 2s per agreement, is approved, this shall not become effective until 
three years later, in order that the effect of the raise may be moderated. 
Until then a surtax shall be imposed corresponding in degree to the present 
five per cent; but the ........- Ed. Note. Possibly, likin} tax shall be two 


and one half per cent. 


it would seem froin the general trend of the conference that of these 
plane, No. 1 will be censured someviane Varieus the spirit of helping China. 


This point must be perceived in advocating the measure. lieasure No, 2 is dif§- 


ficurt of adobion by all the delegates, but comparatively little disadvantage 
will result to our position in cause uniform decision is not seen, If it is 

measure No. 3, then all the countries will be able to agree, and this matter 
will also have an important bearing upon public opinion in our country. There- 


fore after you have considered it carefully, please cable us immediate instruct- 


ions. 


‘ie beg you also to consider particularly the point that a delay in reply 
on our part alone in regard to any questions produces no small disadvantage 
to our position in the conference. 

For your information. 

Waele gon, Tobin Gmforenves. rsa, Docenrher ¢ Fab ed 

In regard to the last part of our conference cablegram No. 122, Odagiri 
at the request of the other side had an interview with Sir Robert Borden for 
the purpdse of an unreserved exchange of personal opinion in regard to the 
question of the customs tax. The substance of their conversation was as 
follows: 

Qdagiri, in response to a question from Borden, said that Japan's 
hesitation in agreeing to the British proposal in the sub-committee was based 
entirely on economic reasons. That is to say, among Japanese industries that 
of cotton manufacture held an important place and about ninty per cent of the 
over-seas export of cotton was for Chinese markets. Of late years there had 
sprung up in China a flourishing industry in the spinning of thick cotton 
thread. The fact therefore that a sudden raise in the Chinese customs tariff 
would have an important effect upon similar industries in Japan must be given 
consideration. Nevertneless Japan would not permanently oppose tariff revision 
in China. 

To this Borden said he thought in the matter of the cotton industry, 
that Great Britain likewise, taking for example the manufactories of Manchester, 
would not wish for a raise in the Chinese customs tariff; and that the industries 
of India also were in the same position as those of Japan, However, he explained 
thet, as a result of the claim Underwood had made, ‘mt, a reasonable increase 
in revenue was necessary for the strengthening of China's central government, anck. 
he had made the proposal for increased rate. 

Odagiri then described the condition of the cotton spinning industry in 
Japan from what he knew from his own experienceg and said he had cabled yesterday 


for the opinions of Japanese manufacturers. He thought consideration had been 
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given to his personal opinion which proposed the existing five per cent for 
the next four years and thereafter a raise to seven and one half per cent, but 
he said it was not clear whether or not Japan would agree to this at all. He 
then explained the relations between the central government and the tuchuns,y, 
and he said strict supervision would be necessary in regurd to the use of the 
increased receipts. 

Borden replied that although he had stuted in the sub-committee that the 
increased receipts should be ear=-marked for the use of constructive industrial 
enterprises, he had departed from that opinion. 

Odagiri went on to say that one menace to China's finances was the pressure 
of paying foreign loans, for the principal due on foreign loans during this 
year and next was 120,000,000 dollars. (This did not include the ...sccoeee 
[Ba. Nete. Possibly, loans] secured on the customs tax and salt tax, nor the 
loans of the department of communications). As a counter-measure to this, he 
proposed long-dated loans, saying it was a question of foremost national im- 
portance. Then he said the abolition of the tuchuns would be a radical relief 
MEAS Urey and dwelt at length on this subject. 

Borden igeouell with assent to these various views and asked concerning 
the abolition of the tuchuns und the date of paying off the soldiers, as well 
as the expenditure required, 

Odagiri replied that the abolition of the tuchuns and military reform 
wag earnestly desired by the central government and the Chinese people in gene 
eral, but conditions were such that there was no hope of their carrying this 
out themselves. The faithful advice of foreign countries, whatever tne good 
results or however hard to follow, would arouse the attention of the entire 
populace, deal a death blow to the tuchun coterieg and open up a path for the 
question of military reform. This military reform would divert the pay of 
the soldiers which had heretofore been subject to abuse in all the provinces, 
and make it a source of revenue for the cemtral sovernment. Judging from the 


disposition of the troops, if a proper allowance were made to them, no dis- 
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turbance would be brought on even if they were disbanded. However, for the 
greater part of this military reform, there would be needed about ........6. 
(Note. Text has "1 oku man doru", which translated is 1,000,000,000,000 doliars) <2! 

Odagiri explained the above in detail. 

Borden then asked, if that were the case, how would it be to make use 
of the present conference» and take some formal decision in regard to a good 
policy for the troops? 

Odagiri said that would be just the right thingy and then he divulged 
that he had another plan for the use of the increased customs tax receipts, 
and that he intended to submit this to the next meeting of the sub-committee. 

Borden requested him before presenting it to consent to a private hearingg, 
and yas heretofore before the conference there had been no conversation with 
Underwood, if Odagiri would agree to having one such private interview, he 
himself would arrange it with Underwood. 

Odagiri replied that an interview with Underwood was very desirableg and 
asked him to take the trouble to secure it.. 

Furthermore, in the interview of today, Borden did not speak at all as 
though he were seeking any assent from Odagiri, to the British proposal. 
ddagiri's opinion is therefore that Borden intended to make some changes in 


the British proposal and it was premature Yor him to say anything then. 

In a private interview that he had with Odagiri, Underwood advanced his proposal 
For the abolition of the land customs rate abatement privilege at land frontiers as 
part of a plan for the financial relief of China. The former thought Japan would agree 
to this without much discussion. ‘shat he was concerned with was how this increased sum 
of dione was to be spent. He proposed that it be used to strengthen some wobbly loans. 


Vashington-Tokyo, Conferencé No, 183, December 10, 1921., 
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Referring to our conference cablegram No. 171, on December 9 Odagiri 
had an interview of some two hours and more with Underwood, in regard to 
the customs tax question. 

The latter explained that he wished to meke some good and concrete 
proposal for the financial relief of China now at this time. 

1. He said he wished toolish the ...........{Bd. Wote. Possibly, 
land customs rate abatement and raise the present rates]. Great Britain 
had already given consent to this, There would also probably be no 
opposition to it by France. 

a. In regard to silk and covton thread and other merchandise where- 
in Japan would be greatly affectéd by uw ruise in the customs tax, measures 
snould be taken not to increase the rate!for the time being, but to do so 
gradually. 

3. Since an increased rate on the export duty was opposed by both 
Great Britain and America, there should be no surtax imposed on the customs 
duty as a whole, but a surtax levied at once for the time being on the im- 
port duty alone to a degree proportionate with the existing five per cent. 

4, The rate, etc., of the raise in the customs tax should be arranged 
here. 

5. The details should be arranged in Peking. 

Odagiri said in reply that to No. 1, Japan could probably give favor 
ehle consideration. ‘To No. 2, further study must be given. As to No. 3, 
the proposal for a uniform surtax, was, he said, the outcone of the view- 
point that looked to increased revenue und facilities for China, In re- 
garda to No. 4 and the rate of raise, he asked whether Underwood had a 
general plan in mind, 

The latter replied that the proposed seven and one half per cent was 
to be agreed upon. 

Then Odagiri explained that in the matter of China's financial . ... 


situation, an adjustment of her foreign Lown of about 200,000,000 dollars 
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the security for which was insecure, would be expedient for China. He 
emphasized the point that increased tax receipts mide security for the 
ubove re-adjusted public loan issue was a necessury stipulation for the 
increase of the customs duty. 

Underwood, as if he understood this point very well, said more than 
once that wnat must be taken into consideration in order to be prepured 
avainst any differences in opiniong Was, Wiether the tax was to be in- 
creased to spouids funds solely for the re-adjusted loun, or whether the 


increase was to be such as to provide funds beyond that amount. 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 214+ December 23, 1921. 


Referring to our cablegram No. 183, we suppose that if Great Britain, 


the United States and France consent to the abolition of the land custors 





rate abatement there will be no objection to 
benamatiepestyen.to our also approving it, but we request urgent instructions 


whether you have any objections. 


Tokyo, nowever, did not look with favor on this idea. Ina cable reviewing 
past action on such a subject, she reveals her reluctunce to give up her newly acquired 
abatement privilege for merchandise entering China through Chientao from Chosen, 


Tokyo-\washinzgton, Conference No. 193, Decdmber 16, 1921, 


Urgent. 
In regard to the last part of your conferencé cablegram No. 227, 
the countries concerned at the time of the customs 


no question arose anony 


tariff revision of 1918 in regard to this matter of abolishing the abate- 


ment in rate. Russia alone proposed that the revised tariff rate should 


not be carried out with respect to the land frontier customs tariff. In 


regard to this we did have our revresentutives declure in the committee 
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meeting that it was necessary to have the revised turiff rate and the 
land frontier rate operate uniformly; but of course this was not meant 
to abolish the one third abatement privilege, and: we and the other 
interested countries had negotiation after negotiation with the Chinese 
government on the basis of this meaning. As a result the revised 
tariff rate now in force has come to be operative uniformly with a 
one third abatement for land frontiers. dn understanding has been 
established between Japan and China in regard to having the privilege 
strictly enforced with respect also to merchandise passing through 


the Chientao region where heretofore the one third abatement privilege 


was not in force. 


But she finally consented December 26 provided that when the seven and one half 
per cent tariff began, the rate for all land tariffs was identical, and provided that 
China would give guarantee of the removal of tariff restrictions on the Rusgso-Chinese 


borders. She demanded, however, that the special tax system of goods.in transit to 


Yunnan and Kansu, provinces in the extreme south of China bordering on French-Indo-China, 


from Indo-China be changed. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 241, December 26, 1921. 


Referring to heading "a" of your conference cablegram No. 214, if 
Great Britain and france consent to removing the restrictions on land 
tariff rates und in case it is impossible in view of the general situation 
for Japan to advocate the maintenance of these restrictions, (1) there 
is no objection to approving their abolition, on condition that, at the 
same time the effective seven and one half per cent rate is put into 
operation, an identical rate is fixed for ali land tariffs, and that 
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Ghina give a guarantee of the removal of tariff restrictions on the Russo~ 
Chinese border, especially in view of present conditions in Russia. 
With reference to this approval however, (2), since the effect of 
the abolition of this restriction is that countries contiguous to China 
are all to relinquish equally the various advantages connected with tariffs 
growing out of their proximity, and since the proper- course therefore 
is that, upon the removal of these restrictions, goods: from the various 
foreign countries shall thenceforward be imported into Chinese murkets on 
an equal basis with goods from countries which are contiguous to China, 
you will at once call to the attention of the Washington conference the 
necessity of changing the existing special tax system upplied to foreign 
goods in transit to Yunnan and Kansu from French Indo-China and take 
proper means to have this abolished and to explain our position in accordance 
with the policy of our government decided upon in the cabinet council. 
Needless to say, the increase in the amounts which Japan is forced 
to pay in consequence of the abolition of the tariff restrictions is 
very large compared with that of other countries. This uwbolition, there- 
fore, together with the abolition of the three-line through rates, must 
necessarily have an unfavorable effect upon our Russian. trade with Manchuria. 
Tf our aforesaid policy,(1), should become the question of the moment, 
and in case it becomes absolutely necessary to state our case, you will 
investigate thoroughly the views of the various powersy and, in case you 
consider such a course inevitable from the general trend of developments, 
you will then and then only bring up this point. 
With reference to our above mentioned policy (2), as stated in our 
conference cablegrams Nos. 79(- a seiapesit from counsul at Saigon) and 
97, the system is that the countries concerned ure to share equally the 
disadvantages entailed by the transit taxes in China, but in the case of 
Japanese goods, since we have no treaty agreements with that French territory, 


the general turiff is applied sand since the transit tax is fixed at one fifth 
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the amount of the import duty, the transit tux is higher on ours than on 


other foreign goods. Upon the abolition of tariff restrictions, contiguous 
countries in importing goods into China are all to relinquish tariff ad- 
vantages based upon proximity. The muintenance by France alone of this 
transit tax oncforeign goods in transit and the protection of goods from 
her own country imported into China are quite at wariance with the very 
essence of the so-called principle of equal commercial opportunity and 

we feel that it is an untenable position. Japan on the other hand, since 
the time of our preparation of a general policy at the Paris peace conference, 
has had a fixed policy of abolishing any system which obstructs the freedom 
of commerce, for instance, the withdrawal of transit taxes in ....e.-. 
lza. Note. Possibly, Korea}. We have already advocated this measure in 


mate \the oti\ meetings of the League assembly and it is the subject of our re- 


cent conference cablegram No. 150. 

Therefore in connection with the arguments for the abolishment of 
tariff restrictions, we desire you to pay the greatest attention to the 
abolition of this transit tax. ‘We hope that it will be abolished and we 
do not consider that our demands are by any means excessive or inopportune. 
You will therefore take every possible means to attain our aspirations in 
the Washington conference, andlif the developments in the conference precludé 
such a course, you will at least have our claims made a matter of record 


in the proceedings so that they may be made the basis for future negotiations. 


The British, as we have seen, were active with proposals to aid the Chinese 
financially even before the conference, though the merchants in China did not favor 


(at) 


a rate raise! (See Nos. 144, 1933). On October 21 Aglen showed Obata a plan which 


he intended to present to the Chinese government as a basis for action at Washington: 


this included an increuse of twenty per cent in duties ws security for short term 
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loans, the sums to be held by Ingland, Americe and the general financial commissioners, 
The Chinese, however, did not accept Aglen's plan, which was changed to a supp- 


lementary tariff of twenty-five per cent, whose returns would finance loans to pay 


off other domestic and foreign loans. They wanted international cooperation for a 
~) 


ele 


¢ 
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temporary plan until tariff revision. (See No. 47) 
Since the British in China were opposed to an increased rate until the likin 


was abolished, the home government favored a seven and a half per cent tux as not high 


(om 


enough to protect any industries that might compete with British awireies. ance aR e 
the Shanghai chambers of commerce of England and America opposed the ruise, so the 
Shanghai vice-consul ,K.Uchiyama, learned from the local assistant of the British comm- 


ercial attaché at Peking. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 195, December 17, 1921. 

Referring to our cablegram No, 172, we transmit below cablegram No. 278 
of December 16 from Shanghaig and for your information we will state that 
peg rors cablegram No, 680, which it mentions instructed the minister 
at Peking to have an inquiry made into the views of the British Legation | 
and British merchants concerning the proposal of the British representatives 


for e@ seven and one half customs rate. 


Referring to cablegram No. 680 from Your Excellency to the minister 


at Peking the local assistant of the British Commercial attach Spibgs2c 
that it had been reported that the British nad proposed the effecting of a 


seven and one half rating, but so far he had received no questions about it, 


He commented that Bnylishmen in general were opposed to increasing the customs 
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rate so long as likin was not absolutely abolished. The Shanghai British 
Shamber of commerce had protested individually to the British government and 
the commercial attaché had telegraphed similar views in opposition. 
For the sake of certainty the secretary of the Shanghai Japanese 
: chamber of commerce has had to inquire directly of the secretary of the 
British Whamber of Sommerce and reported that the latter made practically 


the same reply and added that the American chamber of commerce was also 


to cable its: opposition to the project to its government, 


At the third session of the sub-committee on tariff Decdmber 27 Underwood advocated 


an immediate effective five per cent instead of the present nominal three and one half 


per cent ad valorem, urged that a committees be appointed to study China's meeds and 


adjustments for an eventual twelve and a half per cent tariff. Three rates were pro- 
posed. Japan wanted to keep an effective five per cent, Great britain preferred a 


seven and a half per cent» and America wished the high rate as soon as possible. 


Borden introduced a new British proyosal including the abolition of the likin. 


Just. what Borden's proposal wus we cannot say, for that message is missing. “We do 


learn that contrary to popular belief the Sino-Japanese commercial treaty of 1903 


did not grant an increase to twelve and one half per cent on certain classes of goods 


4 
similar to the Sino-British treaty as was commonly believed, according to one of the 


signers of the treaty himself, - Masunosuke Odagiri. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 294, December 27, 1921. 


Referring to our conference No, 124 (minutes of second session of committee 
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on Chinese customs Yerite November 30) the third session of the sub-committee 


on tariffs was held at 3 o*clock on the afternoon of December 27. The French 
delegate, Kammerer, attended instead of Sarraut. ‘The attendance wes otherwise 
the sume as at the previous meeting. 


Underwood, the chairman, said that this meeting of the sub-committee was 
_ postponed for various reasons of expediencey. Borden said that during the past 
few days he had had informal conversations from time tu time with the acting 
Japanese delegate, Odagiri, and that he, together with Chairman Underwood, had 
algo had an interview with Plenipotentiary Delegate Koo and had made a special 
effort to find a point of contact on this matter. Setting aside the previous 
proposal, he would now like to make u new proposal, fie then made the statement 
reported in our accompanying cablegram No, 295. 

The Belgian delegate proposed that this should be discussed after each 
delegate had given adequate study. to it. It was finally decided to adjourn 
the meeting until the next day at 3 o'clock, but the French delegate said that 
he wished to make one statement before the adjournment, i.e.,as each country 
hag its own national laws, even though judgments might be passed upon such matters 
‘ain the conference, a necessary condition of their validity was that they Be 
ratified. Underwood replied that such was naturally the case since the approval 
of more than two-thirds. of the United States senate wis required; he added that 
the results of the discussions in the conference did not have the character of 
decisions. lt was very embarrassing to him, oul 56 far ag the delegates of 
the powers would permit, he wished thut some decision might be reached. 

Odagiri said that he would like to call: the uttention of ell the delegates 
by way of precaution to clause 1 of Borden's proposal. He said thut in the sup9- 
pelextary Sino-Japanese Commercial treaty of 1903, Japan had consented to an 
increased customs rate on certain classes of goods sbut that this rate had hot 
been set at twelve and one half per cent us wus the case in the Sino-British 


Treaty. With reference to the computation of the amount of increase in the 


tariff rate which would compensate for the loss of revenue resulting from the 


abolition of likin, a difference of opinion had arisen between the Japanese and 
Chinese delegates. As he himself had been one of the signers at that time, he 
felt that he was qualified to say a word about the history of this auestion. 
Koo then expressed the neue hak the friendly co#operation manifested by 
Borden relative to article 1. of this proposal would be given by all the powers. 
In the articles of this agreonenty were somebhings which had not been dis- 
cussed in the committee, and others in which changes had been made. After further 


consideration he would express his views. 

From Tokyo's renenion to the Borden prapoent ehot tere were six parts with the follow- 
ing aims: part one expressed a desire for the eventual twelve and one half per cent tariff; 
ark two asked for an effective five per cent as soon as possible; part three levied a 
surtax of two and one half percent on existing falues to supplement revenue, a fact that 
would make the effective five per cent turiff an actual effective seven and one half per 
cent tariff when revision was completed; part four is unguessable; part five provided for 
the retention of the present customs administration, (a thing to which Japan was very much 
opposed, for she had decided that Great Britain wus trying to corner the Chinese revenue 
market and she wanted to be sure that she had equal contrvl over the finances, for her 


commerce with China was #reater than that of any other nation); part six desired to abolish 


‘ eda sicageney ae 


the bargain rates in land customs duties. (Fev Mo, 15 +f pee 


Note that ‘though the Japanese trade with China was greater than that of any other 


e 


country, the Japanese asked only for equality in administration of customs and equality in 


control of funds not for suveriority as did the arrogant Anglo-Saxon in the saddle. Perhaps 
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it was merely because they knew they would be lucky to get their just due. 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 271, December 31, 1921. 


Referring to your cablegrams Nos. 294 and 295, {proceedings of Underwood 
sub-committee December 27 and text of Borden proposal), there are the points in 


the Borden proposal which we find difficulty in perfectly understanding as there 
is no accompanying explanation. 

1. Our cablezram No. 154! stated thet the Japanese government attached 
the greatest importance to ths supervision of the custodian bank of the increased 
customs collections and to the reguiations of the custome system, This was thé 
third point in your conversation with Underwood and Borden reported in your 
cablegram No. 246 (meeting of December 15). In spite of this our wishes are 
not carried out in this proposal. Please cable at once whether you secured from 
the representetives of the powers ayy understanding as to carrying out our 
If not, this is the same us the cuse of the withdrawal of 


wishes in this respect. 


post _pfifices. 


Clause No. 5 of this proposal has a provision that the present administrative 
system of the customs shall not be disturbed. As you knows and as can be seen 


from the so-called Aglen proposal, Great Britain under the name of maintaining 





the present administrative system is planning gradually to get the control - 





‘of the Chinese customs into her owm hands. In this connection it is natural 


and a matter of course that our country which as a matter of fact has the 


largest commerce with Chine should claim an equal position with Great Britain 
a ae ee 





in reference to these points. 








You will therefore make the greatest efforts to carry through our contentions 


in this respect,und at any event you will see that authority to settle this point 


is given to the Shanghai tariff revision commission in order that our members may 
ee aoe cenrernenearernaaartnneenne ttt epee BAN Ete Ce CER ORNS AOCOE ARO CONC O T C CCCCILCLTL ACAI ON A 


make good our contentions. 
. ———— aa inant eeneneneeemnennaienemeninaaal 
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It is a possible conjecture, however, that the substance of our claim is 
indicated in Clause No. 6 of the Bord gn proposal. if this is really the case, 
the text us it stands is objectionahle on ground of lack of clearness. It is 
therefore desired that Clause 6 be made part of Clause 5 and changed to read 
"., it is, however, understood that in all matters relating to customs" - (purposely 
omitting the single word "duties" ) ~ there shull be effective equality” etc., 
etc., and it should be elearly noted in the minutes thet this is our meaning. 

2 The twelve and one half per cent provision in giause h of Borden's 
proposal involves the matter mentioned in the last part of your conference 
cablegram No. 294, and you will note that for its adoption it is necessary 
to have a new Nabinet decision. 

3. According to glause 3 of Borden's proposal, it is understood that 
before the effective five per cent comes into .operation, the surtax is to 
be collected on the basis of the existing rate. In that case it is reckoned 
that when the effective five ner cent revision is made, an effective seven and 
one half per cent will result. You will therefore endeuvor to take appropriate 
measures in the sense of the first part of our policy us outline, previously 
in our conference cablegram No. 154. 

4, The phrase “effective equality" in clause 6 of Borden's proposal 
should not prevent the establishment of graduated tariff rates, such as those 
mentioned under heading 3 of the second part of our conference deb leavan No. 
154y,and in compliance with this necessity you will have this stated clearly. 

5. With reference to the abolition of special reductions in land customs 


duties mentioned in Clause 6 of Borden's proposal, you will take the measures 


indicated in our conference cablegran No, 241. 


sve 


Baron Hayashi, ambassador in @ngland, after a chat with the Yhiet of the far EBastern 


acre Warlurrg dee Ln, a; ad ap. to 


ection, i informed “Banjame- that the British suspected the Chinese of asking for a twelve and 


a ndercTe aHarin a arren ond one-half pres cont 


one half ver cent import levy und ®t, to keep the likin. Hayushi wanted the likin ab- 


rR 


all could agree. 
mittee, an immediate revision of the five per 
4 


an international committee could investigate; 


after three years supplemented by @ surtax on 
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as long as it was permitted. 


H 


London-Washington, No. 2 January 2, 1922, 

During an unofficial conversation with: me, the Nhief of the Far Eastern 
Yoction told me, in reference to tae revision ‘of the Chinese customs duties, 
that there is hesitation about agreement to the seven and one half ratey 
and, in reference to this, it appears as if China, on the one hand proposing 
the abolishment of tho lixin tax and a twelve and one half per cent rateg 
and g on the other handg,being contented with a seven and one half per cent 
rate until the abolishment of the likin tax, has no expectation of a twelve 
end one half per cent rate, there being no prospect of the realization of 
the abolishment of the likin tax. Concealed behind their advocacy of these 
preposals is a secret design to get the increase made to seven and one half 
per cent. It would be wrong for the powers to let the Likin go and consent 
to the seven and one half rate. 

I do not know whether this is in the mind of the British at Vashington, 


but I report it for what it is worth. 


There were several proposals made in the subcommittee before one was found on which 


thee No. 133 above.) 


On Becember 9 Underwood suggested tie following to Udagiri: abolish the land customs 


On December 2 we saw that there were three proposals before the com- 


and a seven and one half per cent effective 


the present rate and retention of the likin, 


olished and considered it u mistake to consentito the seven and one half per cent tariff 


cent rate; a surtax on the present rate until 


(tot 
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rate abatement, raise the present rates £6 seven and one half per cent, increase gradual- 
ly the rate on Japanese products, levy tne seas solely on imports, and arrange a 
general rate raise at once,but leave the details to a future conference in Peking, 

the rate to depend on the funds required, 

Tokyo had her own ideas ag to tariff revision. She wanted a gradual increase 
during a period of three to five years of a surtax of thirty- :to fifty percent on the 
present five per cent ad valorem rate on certain classificd items to be selected at an 
immediate conference in Peking or Shanghai where the sustody and control of the 
waivtonas receipts would be decided. Because most Japenese exports to China were cheap 
and of low grade, she thought it smart to have the new rate high on luxuries und high 
grade articles,-most of these came from France,- and low on necessities and low grade 
articles, This idea was not to be given the conference unless necessury but to be 
saved for the actual committee of revision. The most important thing in her eyes, 
remember, was obtaining a future guarantee of the expenditure of revenue and equal con~ 
trol of custodian banks to prevent seizure of the right of control of Chinese finaneges 
by erneenes ecRenn’ of Maritime Customs Aglen. 

Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 154.: December 10, 1921, 


Urgent. 


In regard to your conference cablegrams No. 122 and No. 133, we think there 
will vrobably be difficulty in getting the conference to recognize our claim in 


regard to the thirty per cent surtax on the existing tax rate. 
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Therefore the government nas decided to approve the British proposal regarding 
an actual seven and one half per cent, but at the same time it has been decided 
to get the conference to recognize that for the purpose of mitigating the sudden 
effect which will thereby be exerted upon our trade with China,~ 

1. This seven and one half ver cent tax ghaull be carried into effect with- 
in a suitable period of years, that is to say from three to five years. 

2. As a measure until this is put into effect, a surtax of from thirty 
to fifty per cent on the existing tax rate shall be allowed. 

3. Again, with the object of putting into effect this actual seven and one 
half per cent tax, the interested countries, including China, shall hold as soon 
as possible either at Peking or at Shanghai a meeting of a preparatory committee 
on revision. This committees, besides being made to confer and agree upon the 
classification of assessed tariff items, shall be made to investigate a concrete 
plan for such questions as the custody and the control of the tariff receipts and 
the uge of the increased receipts, which plan shall be based upon the principle 
of equality and the present situation in Chingy and shall take into consideration 
the trade relations between the interested countries and China. 

The cabinet council has already passed decision on the above. We therefore 
request you to take proper steps based on this policy of the Japanese government, 

The following are points which we have in mind and wish to have duly emphasized 
in the conference: 

In regard to No. 3 of our policy above noted, we in the excess of our desire 
for the stabilization of the political situation in China are putting up with 
the great blow we snall sustain in our comaerce with Chinay and are & pproving 
of the raise of the present tariff. Accordingly it is very necessary that this 
additional revenue be appropriated for whatever expenditure is necessary to 
real betterment of China. It is just this question of whut the use shall be 
upon which the Japanese government places greet weight. Such an explanation as 


that made by the Chinese comaittee, nart 2 of your conference cablegram No. 117 


Wh, 


(Note, Session of sub-committee on Chinese custems tariff November 29), to the 


effect thet the additional revenue will be used for public enterprises by the 
government, can scarcely be relied on when viewed in the light of the present 
state of affairs in China. Judging also from the experience of former yeurs we 
are positive that no advantageous results can be produced by anything like a 
foreign advisory board in control of China's finances. Due heed must be given 
that the Peking government's military expenditures are not augmented through the 
additional customs taxes and as 2 consequence the internal quarrels prolonged, 
thus making the result of the tariff raise disastrous rather than otherwise to 


the Chinese people, 

We wish,moreover,to have the following three points determined upon in the 
conference: 

1. Some safe plan shall at this time be worked out beforehand among the 
powers in regard to u future guarantee for the use of the above funds. 

2. A suitable method shall be worked out in regard to the operation of the 
customs tariff system, that is to say, with respect to the sphere of the custodian 

ean, eg ‘ : 
bank and the allgtment of Japanese customs office personnel, suitable adjustment 
4 s i 
shall be made on the bais of the principle of equality atid taking into consideration 
our trade relations with China, thus preventing as a result of the seven and one 
half per cent raise the practical seizure of the right of control of China's 
finances by the director general of the maritime customs, 

3. Formerly the articles of export from Japan to China were of low grade 
compared with those of Europe and Americ, and furthermore a competitive manmufact- 
ure of these articles had come to flourish within China itself. In this tariff 
raise no proposal for increused rate is made in the tax of origin (production 
tax) as regards urticles manufactured with foreiyn machinery. as a result of 
this the blow to commerce with China through the tariff raise will fall very 
heavily upon our country and very lightly upon Hurope and america. It is-in 
view of this that we have based our intention to bring about fairness through a 


revision of the assesment increasegand,in the assesment of the new tariff rate 


and the classification of the new tariff items ,to proceed on a graded principle, 
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making the rate high on luxuries and high grade articles, and low on necessities 
and low grade articles. 

In view of the circumstance thut Great Britain will attach great importance 
to the point in the British proposal of making no change in the present maritime 
customs system and that France will have an objection to a graded tax, we consider 
it expedient at this time not to propose terms for our recognition of the seven 
and one half per cent tariff, but to have this included within the scope of the 
authority of the above-named committee on revision, and have the claim made at 
the meeting of this comnaittee. 

With the above in mind, Will you please if it is a possible thing, take 
proper steps to devise advantageous measures in advance for the accomplishment 
of our aims in the comnittee on revision and db all you can to get this noted in 
the nenuves of the conference. 

Furthermore, our tariff assedient proposal (Note. 2 of our policp# noted 
above),-which would make the surtax, until the actual seven and one half ver 
cent rate is enforced, from thirty to fifty per cent above the tariff rate now 
in force,-represents the limit to which we will go in acceptance of the turiff 
increase. This is very necessary in order to mitigate the sudden effect on our 
trade with China. We desire you accordingly to dofyour utmost to have the provisional 
rate of increase decided within the above limit. 

Even if there is a change from our proposed tariff surtax and an actual re- 
vision of five per cent made, in case the average valuation during the years 1917 
to 1919, or the years 1917 and 1918, is taken as a standard, the estimate is that 
it would be about a thirty-five per cent increase on the tariff rate now in force. 
If thé ~ years 1919 and 1920 are taken as the standard, there would be an 
increase waspectively of fifty or sixty per cent. Therefore please bear in mind 
that there is no objection to approving of an actual five per cent proposal in 
case such olan of revision is proposed. 

Furthermore please bear the following in mind, ven with respect to revigion 
of an actual seven and one half per cent tariff, such differences in the rate of 


anersase as above meutioned will be produced according to the year taken es 4 
RIR 
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standard, and therefore we wish to have these points as far as possible discussed 
and decided on at the meeting of the committee on revision. Yet if the present 
conference should by any chance also make a decision, please bear in mind that 
it will be to our advantage to have the average valuation standardized by 
either the two years, 1917 and 1918, or the three years, 1917 to 1919. 

also please bear in mind that although the treaty now in force prescribes 
that the "teidai" or likinf)tax shall be one half of the import tax, we wish, 


as in the British proposal, not to raise the rate on this, but to leave it at 


two and one half per cent ad valorem. 


When Odagiri presented the views in No. 154 privately to Underwood, he approved 
the idea of a graduated increase, a supplementary surtax and a preparatory committee for 
revision, but he appeared doubtful of Japan's desire for guarantee of funds and a new 


system of operation of custodian banks. The idea of differentiation of tax according to 


type of article met with silent approval. 


f 


/ ; 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 227. December 14, 1921- 


Referring to your cablegram No. 154, Odagiri had an interview with Underwood 
on December 14 and .communicated to him our views on the basis of the instructions 
in that cablegram. | 

‘ Underwood indicated that points Nog. 1 and 2 and,of course, point No. 3, 
which was emphasized by ddagiri, in part one of that suplineeem-ees worthy of 


consideration, hut apparently considered that there was considerable question 


about our aspirations in regurd to points Nos. 1 and 2 in part two of the cable- 


nig 


gram. In regard to point 3 he made no comment and: it is considered in general 


to have made a good impression. On suggestion of Underwood, Borden will be 


added and the three men will discuss the subject on December 15, 


the 
On/previous day, the thirteenth, Underwood had told Hanifara that the United 


States attached great importance to the abolition of the land customs abatement 
rate, and today he used the same words to Cdagiri. Although we consented to 
this in the customs revision committee in 1918, for the sake of certainty we 


request you to consider the matter and cuble instructions at once. 


Borden's new proposal of December 28 called forth much discussion. The Japanese 
consented to the effective revision of the five per cent rate and gave up their plans for 


the sebtling on a graduated rate at once. All this was to be left for the special 


committee. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 302, December 29, 1921, 


(Note. Sent in two séctions-first section not received.) (Apparently report 
on committee meeting of December 28 which was more fully reported in No. 306). 

Ye considered that since it was foolish for us alone to oppose the effective 
five per cent revision in this decisiony and since we had no good grounds for having 
the principle of the graduated rate recognized in this amendment, we thought it 
undesirable to carry our contentions further in view of the general trend of the 
situation. ‘ve therefore were forced to relinguish this claim. With reference to 
the two and one half per cent surtax also, in view of the results of our previous 
informal gonversations with the British and Americans, we considered that however 
favorable the situation might seem, our advocacy at this time of the recognition 
of the principle of the graduated surtax might react disadvantageously against us, 
After consulgation with Borden und Underwood, a eompromise was proposed out of 
consideration for the Japanese aspirations in this matter, namely, that special 
terms in putting the two and one half per cant surtax into operation should all be 
formulated later and referred to the decision of the special committee. in view of 


this we gave our consent not to press our claims further on this point at present. 
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Part of Clause 1 of the Borden proposal apparently provided for the tariff re- 
vision committee which would assemble at the invitation of China. Clause 2 had 
something to do with a conference on the likin and the complementary surtaxes. ‘The 
Chinese delegate was dissatisfied because no definite surtax was determined. no cots Ortn 
date was set for its effect. Underwood admitted that me was & compromise proposal 
and implied politely that if the Chinese didn't like it, and continued to raise a 
row, they would have to do without even such a vague proposition. The French suggested 
an additional two and one half surtax on luxuries. Clause 3 dealt with surtaxes. Both 
Japan and France wished to control the disposition of increased revenue by dieting 
it to the payment of foreign loans and the redemption of Chinese treasury notes. 

Clause 4 dealt with periodical tariff revision. ln connection with Clause 5, 
which secured equality of treatment and opportunity in customs, Odagiri set forth 
the case for Japan as to an increase of nationals in proportion to trade interests. 
Clause 6 recognized uniformity of all customs whether land or maritmeg 

And then the trouble began. There was a great to do over the land customs rate 


abatement for produce in transit in French-Indo-China before it was settled. ‘The 


French resolutely opposed any change in the rate. Theirs remained the dissenting 
voice to Clause 7 that sought to set the transit charge at two and one half per cent 


until further revision. Clause 8 invited others who signed the Chinese tariff agree= 


ments to join this one and Clause 9 was a superseding provision cancelling previous 
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canflketineg o-reements. 


Bly 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 306, December 29, 1921. 

Referring to our conference No. 302, the fourth session of the sub- 
committee considering tariff questions was held on the afternoon of December 
28. The Italian representative, Pogliano, teok the place of Albertini. The 
others present were the sare as in the previous session. ‘The chairman re- 
quested the views of the various members regarding the new proposal brought 
up by Borden at the previous session. ‘The Chinese delegute suid that he 
did not venture to oppose making 4orden's provosal a basis for discussion, 
but that he wished to make clear that in the points previously proposed 
by China, the Chinese could not yield in respect to the regoration of tariff 
autonomy when the proper time came and the designation of a maximum rate with 
in a certain time limit. Ne asked the opinion of the chairman regarding 
the order of procedure, whereupon the chairman at once replied that as he 
thought there was no objection to making the Borden proposal the basis of 
discussion, if it was agrevcable, a general discussion would first be held 
and then detailed consideration of each clause. All the delegates assented 
to the suggestion of the chairman with the exception of the French delegates, 
who replied that he had no objection to anything except Clause 1 of the 
original proposal. The discussion of Clause 1 began at once. 

With reference to the last part of Clause 1 Odagiri with a preliminary 
statement that he had an amendment in view, explained that at the time of 
the conclusion of the supplementary Sino-Jupanese Commercial treaty of 1903, 
Japan did not approve of the twelve und one half per cent rate as the British 
and Americans did. ie proposed an amendment in this sense. To this the 
Chinese delegate replied that he feared that such an amendment might perhaps 
weaken the force of the treaty. Underwood said that as aariff rates, etc. 
were to be left to the decision of a special committee, there was no occasion 
for anxiety about weakening the force of the treaty. Borden nodded to signify 
that he concurred in this opinion. After various arguaents pro and con, an 
amendment was adopted as stated under heading "a" of part 1, of our conference 
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cablegram No. 302, (fhis cablegram is meant by the references below to 


"previous cublegram"), The Chinese delegate, however, asked when and how 
this special committte would begin its activities. The chairman replied 
that later China herself would invite the various countries to come to an 
understanding about the proper means to be taken, 

2. The last part of Clause 2 was amended as stated in part 2, of our 
previous cablegram., The Chinese delegate proposed that some time Limit 
be fixed, such as four months for example, and Borden accordingly pro-~ 
posed to make this change by inserting a parenthetical phrase, but it was 
pointed out by the Japanese, Belgiun, French and other representatives that 
it would be difficult to carry out such a@ provision. Odafiri especially 
asked what would happen if it were not completely carried out within the 
four months. Borden replied that such a cage was only conjectural and that 
as the sole aim of this amendment was to have the revision put into operabion 
as goon as possible, it surely was not necessary to quibble over the wording, 
The amendment was passed. 

The French delegate said that the point was clear that the revision 
of tariff rates should be put into operation without waiting for ratification, 
but that he thought that the present resolutions regarding this matter might 


later be put in the form of some kind of treaty or agreement. 1f this were 


done, he did not feel that it would become valid in the time ensuing before 
ratification was accomplished. Borden replied that sucn naturally would 


be the case, 

3. With reference to heading "a" of part 2 of our previous cable- 
gram, Odagiri asked by way of erscadtion sesardine the first part of Clause 
3. Borden explained that the meaning of the words omitted was obvious from 
the context, i. e., after the abolition of likin and the other terns had 
been put into effect and the surtax levied on certain classes of articles, 


if the circumstance should arise that likin was restored, the above right 


+o impose a surtax would become non-effective from that time and the situation 
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would revert to that existing before the abolition of likin. After some 
discussion this was held to be a logical consequence and it was finally de- 
cided to omit this passage. 

In connection with heading "b'" or part 2, of our previous cablegran, 
the Chinese delegate said thet the er ee of the phrase “the levying of 
a surtax" etc., was extremely vague and that as it stood, depending upon 
int might be the views of the special committee which was to be instituted 
at some future time, it was possible that no additional surtax would be 
levied after all and he exhibited dissatisfaction. Underwood said em 
phatically that it was desiruble to make as definite provisions as possible, 
as desired by the Chinese delegate, but that if any more svecific statement 
were wade than that in this proposal jit would probably result in objections 
being brought férward in every country, and this would particularly be the 
case about the date of putting it into effect, etc. Berden said that he 
had given serious consideration to this question as a result of the informal 
conversations and that the whole matter wag one which should be "mandated" 
to the judgment of the special committee. Underwood then said that this 
clause was a compromise proposal taking into consideration the various con- 
ditions and that julthough it was of course conceivable that no decisions 
would be made later in the special conference, this was merely a come 
promise proposal,as he had just saidPand there was no help for it. If 
the Ghinese plenipotentiaries persisted in their opposition, it might 
finally be impossible to establish even such a compromise proposal. in 
the meantime the French and Belgian delegates had also indicated their 
approval of the remarks of Underwood and Borden. The Chinese delegate then 
expressed thanks to Underwood and Borden for their friendly offices in 
the framing of the compromise proposal and proposed to insert heading "p", 


in part 2 of our previous cablegrumy and to substitute the word "determine" 


for “agree am under "2", They also requested permission to change “not 
exceeding" under heading “e* to “of", The delegutes assented unanimously 


Lrackes EQ 
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This amendment of heading “a is a point essentially connected with .our 
interests ,but Odagiri had previously indicated to the British and American 
delegates in the informal conversations his assent to an increase in customs 
rates to seven and ore half per cent after a specified yeary and the fore- 
going remarks of Borden and Underwood are also to be noted. ‘Ye thought that, 
under the most favorable circumstances, the advocacy of such a proposal ,as 
the levying of a graded surtax making a further distinction between various 
classes of ordinary articles in uddition to articles of luxury, would at 
this time be merely a waste of words and it might even, as stated in our 
previous cablegram, react disadvantageously against us und we therefore did 
not oppose any objection to this point. 

Then, with reference to heading "f", the French delegate said that as 
the meaning of the phrase about luxuries wes very broad and ambiguous, he 
favored making this meaning perfectly clear and fixing a limit for the 
surtax on luxuries. The Belgian delegate said that all these points were 
matters which snould properly be left to the discretion of the special com- 
mittee but the French delegate insisted that it was proper to fix the limit 
of the surtax on the various articles of luxury in the same way as was done 
in the case of the general surtax. He said that France had no objection 


to imposing in addition to the general surtax, a gecond surtax upon luxuries 


up to two andone half per cent. Therefore, it was finally resolved to insert 


heading "“f" of part 1 of our previous cablegram as proposed by Borden. 

The motion was then made to approve Clause 3, but Odagiri said that a 
previous condition to his approving the surtax in this clause was that he 
would not be bound by the arguments of this sub-committee. In conformity 
with the spirit of heading 3 of part 1 of your conference No. 154, he made 
a detailed statement to the effect that the manner in which the increased 
revenues were to be used was a point upon which the Japanese government placed 


great weight and that he thought it a matter of urgent necessity to apply 


the inereased revenues to the redemption of foreign loans. The French delegate 


said that he fully concurred with this view and added emphatically that an 
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appendix might be udded to the effect that the increased revenues provided 
for in the last part of Clause 3 would first be applied to the payment of 
foreign loans and then used for the redemption of Chinese Treasury notes 
and that at least it was necessary to mike some decision at this time regarding 
the diposition of these funds. Borden replied that this increased revenue 
would be produced only after a number of years and therefore this matter 
was one which it would be more ppropotiake for the special committee 

to decide. Underwood said that as it was clear that by interpretation of 
the word “condition” in this clouse, such questions should be decided by 
the special committee, it was not necessary to insist upon discussing it 
further at that tine. 

The Chinese delegate said that it certainly would be impossible +o 
accept the proposal of the trench delegate, which would lay down restrictions 
regarding the proper use of the nationsl revenues derived from the annual 
turiff receipts, and that such & proposal was equivalent to controlling by 
an international tre«ty the yearly receipts and expenditures of China. He 
‘explained in detail his dissenting views. Underwood then proposed to com- 
promise by inserting the words “and including allocation of such revenue" 
after the word “conditions”. The Chinese delezute expressed his thanks to 
Underwood for his spirit of conciliution, but said that China in the first 
place had earnestly desired a turiff rate of twelve and one half per cent 
or more but that jecting in «a spirit of compromise, she had agreed to a rate 
of seven und one hulf per cent. He did not venture to say that this was 
an unjust demandybut it was iipossible for China to consent to the placing 
of restrictions upon the disbursements of the funds. He cited as a recent 
exanple of the cause of finenciul stringency in China the incident of the 
Banque Industrielle de Chine. The French delegate protested against thus 
mixing public and private issues. orden proposed to make «an insertion 
as in heading “c" of part 2, of our previous cablegram. Underwood made 
an explanatory statement thut, Borden's suggestion mede the meaning of the 


original text clear and therefore vould jon the one hand )o¢ in accord with 
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the desire of the French delegates, and on the other hand, this sense would 


alleviate the opposition of the Chinese delegate. Borden then said thut if 
the plan to forma special comaittee was adopted, if it were given full com- 
petency and all matters difficult of solution by this conference were left 
entirely to its discretion, there was nothing to injure the national pride 
of China. He and Underwood both took Ke attitude of pressing China to ap- 
proveg,and finally the Chinese delegate gave his assent and the motion was 
passed. 

4, Glause 4 was passed without dissent, 

5. With reference to Clause 5 the Chinese delegate emphasized the fact 
that the present tariff organization had not been prescribed by any treaty, 
but that an agreement had simply been reached with reference to the office 
of director general of maritime customs, and that China in accordance with 
the advice of the director general of maritime customs hoped later to bring 
about an improvement in the present system and to utilize as large a pro- 
portion as possible of her own nationals. He said that the aim of this clause 
wos as stated in our previous cablegram ...........-... « All the delegutes 
assented to this. 

With reference to the foregoing, Odagiri, in the spirit of heading 2 
of part 2_0f your gonference cablegram Ho. 154, made a detailed statenent 
to ive effect that - hoped the questions of the custodian banks and the | 
assignment of foreigners to positions in the maritinie customs would be 
suitably adjusted in future and that this wish would be considered by the 
special committee. 

First the french» and then the Belgian and Dutch delegates signified 
their approval of the foregoing. The Chinese delegate said that this mtter 
was not on uw treaty basis,but that he had no objection to the discussion 
of the matter in the svecial committee. Underwood said with reference to 
the point made in the statement of the Japanese delegate that while he 
thought that the United States was rather satisfied with the present situation, 


at the same time the Japunese uspirations were legitimate und there wes no 
529 
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reason why opposition should be made. Therefore, he felt that it wis fair 
that. suitable arrangements should be mide in proportion to the amount of 
trade which each country had with China. 

6. Clause 6 wus passed without objection. 

7. With reference to the abolition of the reductions in land customs 
tates, the French delegate said that this matter had been on a treaty basis 
for a long time and was an established fact und pointed out that the re- 
lations between Frenciit Indo-China and China, geographically and commercially, 
were very different from relations with Burmah and other bordering states. 

He added that the number of Chinese residents in the territory of French 
Indo-China amounted to 4,000,000. However many changes might be made in 
this clause, he said that it would certainly be impossible to assent to it. 
The Chinese delegate gave an account of the history of this rate reduction 
and claimed that the loss occasioned yearly by this system amounted to 
$2,000,000 and that,besides, it was contrary to the principle of equal com- 
mercial opportunity. Underwood stated emphatically that the policy of the 
United States was to respect the principle of equal commerical opportunity 
and that if the countries concerned in this matter did not come to @ un- 
animous agreement, it would become invalid and that lack of unity on ts 
point would affect the whole question of tariffs. He requested that the 
French delegate reconsider tho matter, but the French delegate persisted 
in his claim. Underwood then said that nothing more could be done if the 
French were absolutely opposed and thet us this was a sub-committee, all he 
could do would be to revort the opinions of all the delegutes to the com- 
mittee of conference. iie requested the views of wll the delegates. 

Borden said twee witii reference to the ebove that Great Britain, although 
hardships were entailed, save her consent to the original text. all the 
other members of course assented. Udayiri, in the spirit of your con- 


ference Wo. 241, expressed agreement to this proposal and made a detailed 


statement to the effect that he hoped for the reconsideration of the French 


with reference to the auestion of transit turiffs in Prench Tndoe tne 


UC4 
8. Clauses 8 and 9 were passed without objecticn. 


The rest was reported in the previous cablegram. 


The battle continued in the fifth session of the subcommittee on January 3. It 
was in this meeting that the resolution on the Chinese tuchuns was adopted. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 335, January 4, 1922. 


Referring to our conference Wo. 306, the fifth session of the sub- 
committee on tariffs was held on the afternoon of Januury 3. ‘The French 
delegate, Sarraut, and the Belgian delegate, Cartier, attended. ‘The 
others present were the same as in the preceding session. 

The chairm:in submitted for discussion the draft of the report to be 
presented to the committee of conference. The French delegate explained 
in detail with reference to he question of land tariff rates the unique 
character of the relations between French Indo-China and China. He 
proposed an amendment to the effect that the matter should be left for 
the consideration of « special conference between the countries which 
had treaty relations regarding land customs. ‘The American delegate said 
that the essence of the American claim was that there should be equal 
opportunity for commerce, that such a proposal would have a nullifving 
effect upon that principle and that it was necessary to abolish the 
reductions in land customs rates. ‘The British delegate thereupon pro- 
posed the amendment that since it was desired to Hifqag about ubsolute a 
uniformity in the turiffs collected upon goeds entering China both by 
sea and land, a conference should be held as soon as possible between 
China and the countries having tariff treaties with China» and gthat, 
until such time as a decision should be reached by this conference, the 
tariff rates levied for land and sea alike should be the same as the 
general surtax to be levied in pursuance of aie agreement reached in the 


deliberations regarding Chinese customs. The American delegate, however, 
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said that this would mean accepting the application of turiff rates 
varying according to the land or sea boundaries. He declared his apposition 
and said that there was no way to uvoid referring this mtter to the committee 
of conference. At this point the British delegate invited the French de- 
legate into another room and they had'‘a:.private discussion, They were 
finally unsuccessful in reaching an adjustment, however, end it was de=- 
cided to continue the discussions in a meeting of the sub-committee on 
the efternoon of the next day (the fourth). 

Continuing, the Britisn delegate said that among the matters decided 
upon in the previous meeting, there were some pravisions concerning which 
it was not necessary to wait for ratification, for example, the fixing of 
an effective five per cent tariff and that it was necessary to make this 
point clear in the report to the committee of conference. He proposed to 
make an amendment in that sense in the Nhairnan's report to be referred 
to the Nowmittee of Sonference. This was contrary to the statements 
made by the French and British delegates, ag reported in detail in the 
first part of part 2, of our conference No. 306, i.e.) in the last half 
of heading mgt, The French delegate did not venture to voice opposition, 
however, andgas the point was one evident from the nature of the case, 
all tne delegates assented. 

Then the «merican delegate mude the preliminary statement that he 
would withdraw his motion if the Chinese delegiute ob jectedy and reid aloud 
a draft of a resolution as follows: “The extensive nilitury forces re=- 
quired by the Nachuns in the yarious districts of China are extremely 
detrimental to the financial ad economic stability of China. They not only 
are the greatest manacesto the political unification and integrity of 
China, but they lead to the practice of squandering the public revenues 
which phould be devoted to works of public benefit. In view of these 
facts, unless the root of the evil is reached, it will be absolutely in- 
It is proposed that 


possible to bring about the reconstruction of China. 


this sub-committee resolve to recommen to the conference that China take 
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energetic measures at once for the dispersal of these troops," He added 
that he felt sure that this involved no interference in Chinese internal 
affairsg and requested an expression of opinion on the part of the de- 
legates. The Chinese delegate said that it was the earnestdesire of 

the Chinese government and people that these troops should be disbanded, 
He did not oppose the proposal,but he said that he wished it stated that 
the Chinese delegate did not participate in the resolution, The British 
delegate, after amplifying on the resolution, signified his approval. The 


other delegates had no objections and the resolution was passed. 


The land transit tax was settled by an amendment permitting adjustments in 
cases where customs privileges had been granted in return for some local economic 
advantayey and duly adopted. The French delegate, Kammerer, gave Odagiri a note 


of protest, though at the same time he expressed the unofficial opinion that Japan 


would get what she wanted in a year. 


Washington~Tokyo, Conference No. 344, venter yee? . 


The sixth session of the sub-committee on Chinese customs met on 


the morning of January 4. 
Cartier of Belgium and Angelino of Holland were presenty and the 


others were the same as at the previous meeting. The chairmanyafter 


saying that the question of the fixing of the land frontier customs 
which had not been concluded at the previous meeting was the subject, 
read aloud the amendment drawn up as a result of the conference between 
the Znglish and French members, as in our accompanying cablesram No, 345, 


After the chairman explained fully.the objections that the American 


q awe = is of }- gt ryy. 
government had to accepting this amendment. he agreed to the draft. The 


Ber 
Chinese member asked questions in reference to one or two phrases. The 
Japanese member said that the opinion of the 4Yapanese government must be 
obvious from the statement made on Dec. 28. With no other discussion, 


the amendment was adopted. 


The Chairmen then said that, referring to the Borden proposals, 


) 
mittee, will be paragraph 6. Because of the publication of the statement 


paragraph 7.as a result of the above amendment made by the sub-com= 
= . 


by the Chinese, ae already reported, paragraph 5 of the Borden proposals 
was stricken out from among the sdramracis decided upong andy accordingly, 
this matter of the frontier customs becomes paragraph 6 and the rest follow 
in order, After thanking all of the jeiopatee in the sub-committee for 


their labors, the meeting was adjourned. 
After the adjournment, the French delegate,Sarraut ,told Odagiri 
that he had avoided a oublic statement in the sub-committee in reference 
to the matter of transit duties in Indo-China, to whith Cdagiri'ts statemant 
had referred, but he handed him a memorandum which he said gave the 
French views. The substance of the memorandum was that this matter 
did not concern all of the powers, that it had not been included in the 
agenda and, also, that it is to be recognized by Japan that the transit 
tax matter is covered in the provisions of the tenth and fourteenth 
articles of the resolutions of the Barcelona Communications conference. 
Kammerer also told Gdagiri, unofficially, that, while it was not 
desirable to press this matter officially, thut he, personally, thought 


that in about @ year it muy be adjusted in accordance with the desires 


of Japm. tie also told Odagiri he had warned the Chinese delegate Koo 


that the effectlof the oublishing in China of the despatches of the so- 


called reoresentatives in Vieshington of Chinese societies in favor of a 


PYeperrees, Jord tn Connecti rth, he Curclrrns Grcetin. , fheboual 
y ott becomes an actual reality, will have an influence, evil beyond 


expectutions, over the whole country. 
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The Far Kastern Committee January 5 adopted the report of the tariff committee 
which included the luxury surtax and a prevasyon for revision every seven years. 
Tokyo feared, however, that its desire for the ubolition of the reduction of rates 
uniformly on all land frontiers would lose out in the special conference. Vashington 
delegates reassured them and pointed out that if British and French continue to 
grant and enjoy special privileges, the Japanese can demand equal treatment. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 293, January 10, 1922, 


wSriAbtonheryo,\ Confrence lo. 39% Sdquaky Thy 4od 


Referring to your cablegram No. 345 (Note. Text of provision concerning 
uniformity of Chinese customs rates on all frontiers), in view of the circum=- 
stances of the establishment of this provision through the negotiutions of 
the British and French delegates, it may be interpreted as if on the Franco- 
Chinese and ¥ritish-Chinese frontiers in causes where French Indo-China or 
British Burma had given definite special privileges in regard toe customs 
or transit taxes on imports from Chinag ond China had given a reduction 
of Fostoms rates (the provisions of the ee Note. Possibly, French 
treaty} of 1894, the ........ [Ea. Note. Possibly, Sino-British) treaty of 
1897 and the Sino-French Tientain treaties of 1884, "85, and '86), certain 
adjustments should be made, but none should be made on the Manchurian frontier. 

If this is actuelly the case, we fear that through these adjustments 
our policy No, 1 in our conference cablegram No.241, the purport of which 
is that the abolition of the reduction of rates may be carried through un- 
isformly and simultaneously on all land frontiers, will be destroyed in the 


speciul conference which is to be held. We therefore wish to verify this 


interpretation for our future informtion., Please cable us. 
ROR 


fom 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 339. January 11, 1922. 


Referring to your conference No. 293. 

At the second session of the comaittee on the tariff question our delegates 
made the statements contained in accompanying cablegram No. 400 and these were 
entered into the minutes. Likewise, when this question was decided on at 
the fifth session of the committee, we again verified our claims, Consequently 
it is made clear that the abolition of reduction of tariff rate must be Carried 
out simultaneously and uniformly in all quarters. 

However, it is hard to say whether the adjustments relating to abolition 
of reduction of tariff rates,in relation to Ureat Britain and France, will 


) 


annul the special privileges granted heretofore in return for counter favors, 
or whether these svecial privileses will remain as—-whether—these-speeivl_pri- 
viteges— ill remain as they stand andyin return for a reduced rate, recognition 
of local favors will still be ullowed. 

Nevertheless, where the reduced rate is something which heretofore has 
been put in practice without granting any privileges whatever to the Chinese, 
there will be no possibility of making an adjustment recognizing local favors 
if made on condition solely of abolition of the reduced rate. At the same 
we think it stands to reason that if in future the British ahd French, to a 
marked degree more than ourselves, proceed to grant special privileges, then, 
with respect to matters outside the tariff, claim can be made for the enjoyment 
of local favors on a par with Great Britain and France. 


~ The soubrette was again tempera_mental and she was ably assisted by a 


dramatis personas hitherto cast in. hero partsg--J. Bull€) 
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GEORGE T. BYE & CO. 
635 Firth Ave., NEw YORK 


Part IV, 
The Far East Conference. 
Chapter 13. 


Chop Suey, 


In Chapter 11 we saw the platforms of both Japan and China presented, that 
is, what they desired and hoped to obtain from the conferencegund we saw the 
conference select a proposal here and a principle there, build resolutions 


about them and incorporate them into a treaty to glorify China and the pen hoor, 


‘ 


The next chapter showed us China’s futile struggle for complete and immediate 


tariff autonomy and the resulting compromises she was forced to accept. 
When all that was eccomplished, there was still a number of wishes un 


satisfied or unaccounted for. Specifically Yapan had expressed the hope that 


the English would leave Wei-haiwei when they left Shantung, that China would 


accept the Consortium and that financial, economic and political conditions — 


in China would be stabilized. Chine had promised not to alienate her territory, 


‘ 
or included in,all treaties concerning her, hud wanted 


had wished to be Dobsteed 
u 


if 
listed and reviewed all contracts relating to her, had desired thatlall md. 
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impositions on her administrative, jurisdictional and political freedon be 
erased, had asked that ee and certain limits be set to present vague 
conmitments g and had demended publicity for future contracts. Some of these 
things we will see settled half-heartedly, others futilely or heatedly discussed 
and dropped to maintain harmony. 

The first of these difficult problems to be introduced was that of extra- 
territoriality or the practice of extending the jurisdiction of foreign countries 
into the territory of China, so that British civil and criminal suits would be 
tried and seftlement enforced by British consuls, and American, by American 
consuls and so on, This rignt of foreign jurisdiction was granted in 1844 
to the United States in a general tariff treaty because of the wide divergencies 
in oriental and occidental law codes. mi privitese, ander the most-favored— 
nution clauses which foreign countries had inserted in their general treaties 
with China whereby any additional privilege or immunity granted to the subjects 
of one foreign country must be given to those of the nations having that clause 
in their treaty, was shortly afterwards extended to other countries as well. 
Britain had received it the year DRT ORE. 

When granted) there were only five ports open in China for foreign trade, 


but by the end of the century the number had so grown thut there was an in- 


creasingly large number of persons within her borders over whom she had no 
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jurisdiction. The abuses of the system had sprouted with the years, so that 
_ghortly after the birth of the twentieth century, Great Britain, the United 
States, Japany and Sweden had agreed to relinquish this privilege, provided 
certain reforms were accomplished. 
A learned comaittee aided by foremost foreign jurists had set to work at 
once to codify and modernize the oriental laws to conform with the occidental 
ideas of justice and right. Much had been accomplished and China felt that 


a 


this was the moment to take the first definite steps to restore complete juris- 
oe, 

dictional powers to her. At the close of Dr. Wang-chung-hui , Nhief justice 

of Chine}, aim all the nations agreed in principle with the gradual abolition 

of extraterritorial Ties in China end appointed a comaittee to draft a resolution 

appointing an international commission of jurists to visit China and report on 

the condition of China's courts. 

The resolution was presented and adopted November 29. Unofficial China 
was disappointed that immediate action was not taken. December 10 the far 
Eastern conference as a wnole adopted the resolution as follows: 

‘ Resolution on Extraterritoriality 

eh The representatives of the Pee ere naned, participating in- 
y 

Ye the discussion of the Pacific and Far Eastern questions in the Conference on 

ys 


S the Limitation of Armament, to wit, the United States of America, Belgium, the 


SS eth are 
~ British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, the Netheriunds, and Portugél -- 
Don 
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living taken note of the fact that in the treaty between Great 
Britain and China dated September 5, 1902, in the treaty between 
the United States of america and China dated October 8, 1903, and 
in the treaty between Japan and China dated October 8, 1903, these 
several powers have agreed to give every assistance towards the 
attainment by the Chinese government of its expressed desire to re- 
form its judicial systemfand to bring it into accord with that of 
western nations, and have declared that they are also "prepared to 
relinquish extraterritorial rights when satisfied that the state 
of the Chinese laws, the arrangements for their administration, and 
other considerations warrant" them in so doing; 

Being sympathetically disposed towards furthering in this re- 
gard the asoiration to which the Chinese delegation gave an expression 
on Novernber 16, 1921, eo-the effect that “immediately or as soon as 
circumstances will permit, existing limitations upon China's political, 
jurisdictional, and administrative freedom of action ure to be removed"; 

Considering that any determination in regard to such action ag 


might be appropriate to this end must depend upon the ascertainment 


‘and appreciation of complicated states of fact in regard to the laws 


and the judicial system and the methods of judicial administration of 


BAA 
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China, which this eonPerence is not in a position to determine; 

Have resolved 

That the governments of the powers above named shall establish 
a comission (to which each of such governments shall appoint one 
number) to inquire into the present practice of SxePatoEnreuads 
jurisdiction in China, and into the laws and the judicial system 
and the methods of judicial administration of China, with a view to 
reporting to the governments cf the several powers above named their 
findings of dact in regard to these matters, and their recommendations 
as to such insans as they may find suitable to improve the existing 
conditions of the administration of justice in China, and to assist 
and further the efforts of the Chinese government to effect such 
legislation and judicial reforms as would warrant the several powers 
in relinquishing, either progressively or otherwise, their respective 
rights of extraterritorivlity, 

That tne commission herein contemplated shall be constituted within 
three months after the ad OUrnmeits of the conference in accordance with 
detailed urrungements to be hereafter agreed upon by the governments 


of the powers above named, and shall be instructed to submit its report 


and recommendations within one year after the first meeting of the 


That each of the powers above named shall be deemed free to accept 
or reject all or any portion of the recomendations of the commission 
herein contemplated, but that in no case shull any of the said powers 
make its acceptance of all or any portion of such recommendations 
either directly or indirectly dependent on the granting by China of 
any special concession, favor, benefit, or immunity, whether political 
or economic; 

That the non-signatory powers, having by treaty extra-territorial 
rights in China, may accede to the resolution affecting extraterritoriality 
and the administration of justice in China, by depositing within three months 
after the adjournment of the conference a written notice of accession with 


the government of the United States for communication by it to each of 


the signatory powers; 





ee. That China, having taken note of the resolution affecting the es- 
tablisnment of a commission to investigate and report upon extraterritoriality 
and the administration of justice in China, expresses its satisfaction 

with the sympathetic disposition’ of the powers hereinbefore named in re- 

gard to the aspiration of the Chinese government to secure the abolition 

of extraterritoriality in China, and declares its intention to appoint 


a represeittative who shall have the right to sit as a meuber of the said 
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commission, it being understood that China shall be deemed free to accept 

or to reject any or all of the recommendations of the commission, Fur- 

thermore, China is prepared to cooperate in the work of this commission 

and to afford to it every possible facility for the successful accom- 

plishment of its tasks. ~~ diez York Times, November 30, 192, 

When Dr. Wang had finished his presentation of the case against extraeterritor- 
iality, Dr. Sao-ke Alfred Sze, Chinese ambassador to America, attacked the main- 
tenance of foreign post¢offices in China. An outgrowth of the diplomatic pouch, 
postoffices were maintained, by the United States, Great Britain, Japan and 
France. Under tne direction of the French and an international commission the 
native posteoffices had improved sufficiently so that adequate service could be 
provided for the nationals of all foreign countries resident in China, Besides 
deprejving China of an important income from this source, the foreign post¢offices 
were excrescences existing without benefit of treaty right or concessiong and were 
a definite infringement of the integrity of China. 

The Japunese were forwarned that this was coming, for the Chinese had brought 
the subject before the last International Postal congress. Moreover, the acting 
director general of the Chinese Postebi fice administration had told the legaution 
at Peking to expect it. and when the Peking legation suggested that the Chinese 


provide for the future unemployed Japanese postmen§ and clerks by using some of 


Pe . sae cae codes iss, Meaeen teas ae 
+hem in the Chinese systeia, the director general implied that the ideu wis not at 
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all “hot™. 


Peking-Tokyo, No. 706. November 2, 1921- 


- t 


Tokyo-Washington, Wo. 580. November 3, 19213 


£ 


Rousse, acting director general of the Chinese post office ad- 
ministration, informed an official of this legation, who called upon 
him, that the Chinese government was to present to the Washington 
conference a proposal for the withdrawal of the foreign postoffices. 
The Japanese official said that ,as Japan already had a large nutber 
of postloffices in China and as many Japanese were employed in then, 
the abolition of these postoffices would be a matter of great im- 
portance and concern to Japan. Such a proposal could not meet with 
the anyproval of the Japanese govornment. Rousse said that the pro- 
posal to make up for the abolition of the foreign postoffices by the 
appointment of most of these Japanese in Chinese post offices was 
absurd and that ag Jaounese in the past who had engaged in various 
international projects in China had met with no marked success, it 
would be necessary to exercise great care in the choice of the per- 
sonnel, 

A previous effort was made to bring up this question by the 
Chinese dolegates in the International Postal Songress. At that time 
it was considered to have political significance and therefore no de- 
cision was reached. The proposal for withdrawal which Chine desires 


to bring up in the Washington conference is of the same nature as 


the previous one. 


France agreed to withdraw her post¥offices, provided China would not make 


any change in the co-director general it. Picard Destelan and his very capable 


assistant, J. nu. &. Rousse, chief secretary and acting director general of 


[Lat& ars} 
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the Biase ost Qi fice adminstration, but would improve her system sufficiently 
to make the present dual systems unnecessaryg and provided the other countries 
withrew theirs as well. ‘The next day the Far Eastern conference committee as~ 
sented to withdrawal as soon as conditions warranted and appointed a gub- 

to 
committee to frame a resolution/that effect. 

Their report was for withdrawal by Yanuary 1, 1923 under wanted conditions: 
China must maintain efficient service and make no change in the co-director general, 
In the interim the powers promised to search for dutiable and contraband goods 
in the packages that passed thpough their hands. Japan had to wait to ask the 
home government before signing, a fact that caused the Chinese to believe that 
Japan would refuse to give up her 124 post~offices. Japan accepted Decenberh2, 
however, and the resolution passed the Far Mastern committee as follows: 
Resolution on Post_Wffices. 

A. Recognizing the justice of the desire expressed by the Chinese gov- 
ernment to secure the abolition of foreign postal agencies in China, save or 
except in leased territories or as other specifically provided by treaty, it 
is resolved: 

1. The four powers having such postal agencies agree to their abandonment 
subject to the following conditions:. 


{a) That an efficient Chinese postal service is maintained; 


(o) That an assurance is given by the Chinese government that they 

contemplate no change in the present postal administration so 

far as the status of the foreign co-director general is concerned. 
2. To enable China and thie powers concerned to imtke the necessary dispositions, 
this arrangement shall come into force and effect not later than January 1, 
1923. 
A B. Pending the complete withdrawal of foreign postal agencies, the four powers 
concerned severally undertake to afford full facilities to the Chinese customs 


authorities to examine in those agencies all postal matter (excepting ordinary 





letters whether registered or not, which upon external examination appear plain- 


ly to contain only written matter) passing through them, with a view to ascertaining 


=] 


whether they contain articles which are dutiable or contraband or which otherwise 


The 


_—_—_— 


contravene the customs regulations or laws of China. -- New York Times sbecember 13, 1922. 


na am 





The prime requisite to the improvement of the Chinese postal system was the 


maintenance of internal stability. If the other foreign postsoffices ‘“Yust grew", 


: m 
Japan had hers in Peking under ay agreement with China. Tokyo instructed her delegates 


to avoid mentioning this fact in discussion at “ashington. What incensed her greatly 
was leaving the Chinese postgoffices under #rench control by = withdrawal of other 


postpoffices. She sought an internationa] agreement to avoid this, but nothing came 


of it. Moreower, she wanted to be sure that her diplomatic correspondence was exempt 


939. 
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from postal inspection, Could this hakye anything to do, by chance, with rumors 
that Japan smuggled opium into China through her post-offices? 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No, 96. December 2, 1921; 


Referring to your conference cablegram No. 87 (Note. Froceedings 
of sub-committees on foreign postoffices in China), in the resolution which 
is contained in your cablegram there are two or three points which need 
consideration and amendment. 

Judging by Article lea, we consider that the ourport of these resolutions 
is substantially the same as the recowaendations with regard to this question 
contained in the written instructions to the delesutes. ‘The Japanese 
government, therefore, will assent to the resolutions,but you will take 
proper action with respect to the following points: 

1. %In the first part of article l-a of the resolutions, the phrase 
is inserted in parentheses “except in leased territory or as otherwise 
specifically provided by treaties". «As you are aware, in the year 1910 
an agfeement was .arransed between Japan and China with reference to the 
Japanese post_offices in Peking,etc. ‘This agreement, however, not only 
was not officially announced, but it was understood that its conclusion 
went no further than to insure the recognition of Japanese post offices 
as public and official offices. Such being the case, for us to bring 
up this agreement in the Washington conference might not be an expedient 
policy. You will take due note of this. 

2, «as to the provisions of articie l-b of the resolutions, the im- 
provement of the Chinese postal service should be Affected as far ag possible 


(1), but as you are aware, the Chinese postoffice administration at the 


at the present time is really under the control of the French and British, 


especially the french. 41f upon the withdravai of the foreign postoffices, 


seg a Rte Sc ae Seened 
the natural result ensums that vie influence of the #renchn 16 anereé ; 
he neburn)] res of 


it must be admitted that China not only will not obtain the restoration of 
her sovereign right of administrative autonomy,but that the result will be 
the direct opposite of the original aim of regaining her sovereign rights. 
According to your conference cablegram Ho. 73 (Note. Minutes of fifth 
session of conference committee on Far fastern questions), the present customs 
administration is notte undergo any change and the customs will therefore 
remain under British inspectors. In the postoffices also, the result of 
course will be that in spite of the uniform withdrawal of postoffices by 
the various foreign countries, the post office administration will,the same 


as before,be under the exclusive jurisdiction of the French. This not only 


) 


is no way to obtain the restoration of administrative autonomy,but is very 
far from being an impartiul measure. Javan cannot afford to ignore this 
situation, 

In view of the declaration made by the French plenipotentiary contained 
in your conference cablegram Ho. 86 (Note. idinutes of seventh session of 
committee on far Eagtorn questions), and the resolution contained in the first 


part of the second section of your conference cablegram No. 102 (Note. Minutes 


of eighth|session of committee), we feel that besides having the Chinese 

postal administration continue the present system of guidance by the interested 
“countries, the various countries tuking part in the agreement and the countries 
which have special individual interests at stake, especially Japan, should 
cooperate in name and in fuct and that jas a guitable method definitely to 
attain that cooperation, an agreement should be entered into between these 
various countries. Then the Japanese would in fact approve of this resolution 
and would of course sincerely carry. it out. The fact that the number of 
Japanese compared with subjects of other countries is so very much greater 


and that the number of commmications as compared with those of othdr foreign 


countries is correspondingly large, is another reason in our opinion why 


iy 
wi 
jo 


the claim that such an agreement be entered inte is u fair demand, «As special 
emphasis is put upon this point in Japun, it is necessary for you to nake 
special endeavors for its accevtance,. 

3. article 2 of the resolutions is understood to mean that if the 
conditions of Article 1 are satisfied, the withdrawal of the foreign post- 
offices shall be effected by January 1)°1923. The Japanese government will 
accept the resolutions upon the basis of this understanding, but the oquestion 
of whether or not the Chinese postal administration will us expected really 
meet the requirements of the provisions of article l-a of the resolutions 
is the-real difficulty which is involved in the question. In the reform of 
the oostul administration, it is not sufficient to be cuncerned wlone with 
the organization of tne post offices, but the most important thing is to 
perfect the connection between the various postoffices. as a result of the 

nu 
fact that vaious sections of China are very much overrun by rebels und brigands,’ 
disordered conditions generally prevail and on this uccuunt the security of 
forgign communications is jeopardized to no slight degree. accordingly, 
you will make very clear the important fact thut a prerequisite to bringing 
about an improvement in the Chinese postal system is tie maintenance of 
internal stability. 

4, ‘ith reference to the inspection of postal matter mentioned in 
article 3, there is a distinction between examination from the point of view 
of the postal administration and inspection by custons officials to prevent 
evasion of customs duties. The cooperation of Chinese postoffices and foreign 
POSELOLTICES ceocecccncccvccrcccscevesecessee there ig no obstacle in the way 
of furnishing inspection facilities to the customs officials. Accordingly, 
it is necessary to make clear that the participation of iis customs officials 
in the inspection of postal matter means thut such inspection is limited to 
the original duties of customs officials, With reference to the phrase in- 


serted, “except ordinary letters", there is no objection to the general outline 


. : 2 . : Fhe a x. pats tion of vour 
of the resvlution contuined in the first part of the second section y 
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conference cablegram No. 102, but it will be necessary for sufficient guarantee 
to be furnished that the confidentiai character of letters will be respected. 

According to your conference cablegram Ho. 102 (Note. liinutes of eighth 
session of committee on Far Hastern questions), Plenipotentiary Hanihara 
said that diplomatic correspondence end official documents should be oxsepted 
from the meaning of "ordinary letters". Of course there will be no inspection 
of letters pertaining to official business. In case this provision is to be 
applied to ............interpretation, ; 

x 
Consequently to counterbalance the influence of the French in the Chinese postal 
een the Japunese delegates at Washington asked the Chinese to employ xs many Japan= 
N ese ap possible to promote postal efficiency in spite of Rouss*’s derogatory opinion, 
. Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 152. December 6, 1921, 

Referring to your cablegraim No. 96: 

1. We too gave consideration to the matter of citing the Sino~Japanese 
agreament of 1910, but it was no more than a recognition of the postoffices 
as public and officiulyand we considered that it was insufficient to prove 
that our post office establishment had a precise treaty basis. We therefore 
avoided pointing it out. 

Furthermore, tne clause in the resolution which excepts cases especially 
controlled by treuties, we inserted as a supplement, @s you were informed in 
cablegramn No. 87, on motion of Haninura in order to secure the inciusion of 

‘ the South hianchuria railway zone. aArguius from the wording alone this might 
be interpreted to mean that all our postoffices in treaty ports are regulated 
by these treaties, but this vas not claimed by us. The question from the first 
had been about the aboliticn of vostoffices in settlements and if we do not 
abolish ours on treaty grounds, there will practically be no necessity of Great 


j i r ishine postoffices,und % 3 ton for the with- 
Britain, France, etc., avolishing postoffices,-und the resolution fo 
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drawal of foreign vostoffices would finally end in becoming neaning less. 
Tt is clear that the representatives of the powers did not make a resolution 
in that sense. Ve suggest the foregoing by way of making certain. 

2. % is of course desirable to secure an understanding that foreign 
‘assistance to the postal system ghould expnect the cosoperation of the 
interested powers, but as a matter of fact as soon as we received your 
instructions we amounced our ecceptance of the whole resolution. ‘Ve declared 
that in view of facts of the important number of Japanese residents and the 
extremely complicated conditions of communications and even from the point 
of view of ensuring the efficiency of the postal system, we expected that 
future chiefs of the Chinese postoffice will wish the Chinese government to 
hire as many 4s possible of experienced Japanese. ‘Vie also considered that. 
in order to promote nogial efficiency it will be necessary for the foreign 
nations to give effective supoort to this expectution. We were sure thet 
other nutions understood this equally. 

Our idea was that not only would there be great practical difficulty in 
going a step further and esteblishing the agreenent suggested in your ceble- 
gram, put our delegation in the spirit of your earlier instructions hed ale 
ready given their entire assent with the exception of the clause about the 
date of withdrawal, end under the circumstances to propose a nev condition 


would only place us in a disadvantageous and difficult position with no pro=- 


spect of attaining any useful results. 
After duly considering your cablegram, we wade the statenent of our 


hopes which is given aboveg and lif possible ye nope that we need do no 


more than have it entered in tne records of the conference. We request your 


approval of this. 
3. In cuse puragraph 2 of resolution "A" Gg considered to be con- 
= 


ditional on paragraph 1, it may be considered thus there is a nutural question 
a mebter of course that a trust- 


c 


+ ‘. . Coe ae ey 
whether it can be carried Out» und it is 
now merely tie pestvoriice esieublishnents, CGC, 


yvorthy vostul system is 
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but that it is necessary to perfect the connections between all the offices, 
This can be taken to be included in paragraph 1a, and it may be thought 
that there is no necessity of a further explanation. 

There have already been several discussions of the unsettled condition 
of Chinag and because of them there hus even been raised a question about 
establishing an investigating commission. We think that if we should 
thereafter point out cnd discuss too much tne condition of China, the reaction 
might be unpleasant. We thefefore wish at this time to confine ourselves to 
this short indication, 

4, ‘The insertion of "except ordinary letters" was principally te bring 
eut the meaning that the privacy of letters must be respected {the term 
“ordinary" is used in the sense of excluding diplomatic and other official 
mortespendence, Ou is taken indisputably to include registered mail). In 
regard to the manner of carrying out paragraph 2, we consider that it will 


be necessary later to agree on the details with the Chinese. 


The reason for secrecy of the old postal agreement emerges! Tokyo wished to use 
it for bargaining in the future and wanted it secret to prevent forced cancellation: 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 189, December 16, 1921, 


Referring to your conference cablegram Mo. 152, we understand the 
significance of the clause on leased lands and cases specially controlled by 
treaty, etc., in the preamble of section A of the provosed resolution in re- 
gard to this matter, to be that postoffices in leased lands snd the railway 
zone are to be excepted, us in tne explanation made by Plenipotentiary Hanihara 
in your conference cablegram No. 87 (Note. Proceedings of sub-committee on 

n 
foreign postal ugencies in China). 


Therefore the Japenese government atrees to this resolution and in accordance 


with the announcement mude by Plenipotentiary Hanihara we, of course, have the 


intention of withdrawing our postoffices which are outside of the leased lands 
and the lands belonging to the railroad; and we have no such sinister design 


ag to attemot at some future date to cite the Sino-Japanese postal agreement in 
a ep te rl me a tn OS er ee te nem je ee ee me es ee ee ee tae eee. A te a a i Ra Se ie ee te 





question us the basis of provisions for excentions to the above and to make 
exception also in the withdrawal of Japanese pdstoffices in general open districts. 
The only thing is that while we are not laying stress upen the Sino-Japans 
ese postal agreement, yet all sorts of negotiations with China in regard to 
the carrying out of the withdrawal of the postoffices will naturally be necessary 
ultimately at sone future date, based upon this resolution. _We camot but think 
that such a time may be a good occasion to utilize the postal agreement for 
bargaining of some sort, which is the only reason for our conference cablegram No, 
96. Nevertheless we have been fearful that if this agreement were referred to 


in the Washington conference, it would immediately give rise to the question of 


cancelling it. 


Among other things that China wanted removed from her territory was foreign troops. 


According to Dr. Sze there were, outside of Shantung and iianchuria, 4, 593 men, 189 


officers und 99 machine guns in China, and strangely enough more of these were American 


than any other nationality: the United States hud 1, 464 men and 60 officers, Great 


Britain had 1,006 men and 38 officers, France had 1,214 men, and Japan, who had far 


more citizens in Asia than any other nation, because of propinquity, ranked third with 
> pror 1 ) 


1,097 men and 61 officers. ‘They made up for this,however, by maintaining a battalion 


of 529 men at Hankow, yendarwes and four battalions in Shantung along the railroad, 


and a whole division of men in ianchuria. While asking for the removal of all these 


illezally stationed troops, Dr. Sze requested the withdrawal of the legation guards 
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also, November 28. 
The Far Eastern committes sGeaehes to think it over and for more fects, ‘The 
N : 


next day Sze met them with more facts about Japan. ‘That neighborly nation kept 
10,000 men on the Chinese Eastern railway 


oe 
foe) 


2,000 men plus the gendarmerig in Shantun 
This was Japan's end 


in at | a whole division in Manchuria plus 1,500 police. 
o . . * bal 
China's first clash over local difficulties in the conferenceg and after fuitless 


accusation and denial, vague promises, charges end counter-charges, the whole matter 





was referred to 


So adeae committee, Which presented the following resolution for edoption January 


Resolution on armed troops in China. 
Whereas, the powers have from time to time stationed urmed forces, including 


police and railway guards in China to protect the lives and property of foreigners 


lewfully in China; 
that certain of these armed forces are naintained in 


and whereas, it appears 


4 
7 
i 


China without the authority of any treaty or agreement ;., 


And whereas, the powers have declared their intention to withdraw theirfarned 


. 
forceg now on duty in China without the authority of any treaty or agreement, when- 


Abt A fete 


A 


ever China shall assure tie protection of the lives and property, of foreigners in China; 


‘ : fp ae rae : adden 
And whereas, China has declared her intention and capacity to assure the protec 
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of the lives and property of foreigners in China; 

Now to the end that there my be clear undersiifad ing of the conditions upon ay 
which in each case the practical execution of thos, intentions nust depend; 

It is resolved; 

That the diplomatic represehtatives in Peking of the powers now in conference 
at washington, to wit, the United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal, will be instructed by their 
respective governments, whenever China shall so request, to asseciate tuemselves 


with three representatives of the Chinese government to conduct collectively a full 


and impartial inquiry into the issues raised by the foregoing declarations of in- 
tention made by the powers and by China and shall thereafter prepare a full and 
out without reservation their findings of fact and their 


—) 

comprehensive report setting 

‘. 

‘ opinions with regard to the matter hereby referred for inquiry, and shall furnish 


cy 


a copy of their report to each of the nine governments concerned which shall severally 
make public the report with such comment as each may deem appropriate. The re= 
presentatives of any of the powers may make or join in minority reports stating 


their differences, if any, from the majority report. 


That each of the powers above named shall be deemed free to accept or reject 


all or any of the findings of fact or opinions expressed in the report, but that 


in no case shall any of the said powers make its acceptance of all or any of the 


RA 


(Cold coprtee 


findings of fact or opinions either directly or indirectly dependent on the granting 


by China of any special concession, favor, benefit, or immunity, whether political 
or economic.-~ New York Times, January 5, 1922©@ 
N 

Though China was far from getting all that she wanted ut the conference, she 

got more than Japan wanted to sive her, or at least more than a certain clique of 
> , ‘ e = 

the Javanese delegates desired. General Kunesnige Tanaka, head of the wrmy delegation 
in his report to Chief of Staff General Yusaku Uyehara, did not mince his words 
of condemnation for the railroading of the Americag-Britain coalition. 


Frome Tanaka, Washington, December 3, 1921. 


Top Chief of Staff, Tokyo, Conference Ho. 1% 





, 3. With regard to Chinese questions, the questions of the postoffices 


and of the abolition of extraterritoriality have substantially been settled. 


' 

The questions of.the tariff and of the withdrawal of foreign troops are 
The tariff question, which is of great economic 
t 
interest to Japan, also seems to be turnin, to the disadvantage of Japan., 


in course of discussion. 


ete. etc. Viewing all the developments it looks as if there might be an 
underlying purpose of avoiding as far as possible any deep consideration 
of questions which are of importunce to Great Brituin, the United otutes, 


etc. Mig, and of exposing, embracing and controlling the yarious institutions, 


dish Bie : | aie re . . 
ate. which Japan has acquired in China without the sanction of treaties. 


HAG 
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Root is said to have told Plenipotentiary Hanihara that the United 
States has no purpose of throwing Yapan into a difficult position with 
regard to Chinese questions,but,even if the United States is not adting 
with malice, there is a feeling that with every question that arises Japan 
is put in the position of a defendant and after making 4 suitable plea, 
agrees to the froposuls of Great Britain, the United States, etc. With 
regard to ..... the Kwantung lease, the South Manchuriw Railway, etc., 
men's opinions are firm enough but, with regard to other questions, there 
ure not a few regrettable points in which they are passive or exculpatory. 
In the meantime the "Anglo-Saxon" grasping hegemony, which is the inevitable 
result of the great war,is being made effective point by point. 4+ is 
fafly obvious that Great Britain and the United States keeping step with 
each other are planning to interpose a check on the positive development 
of Japan in China, ‘There ure inen who fear thut if this situation continues, 
the final result of the conference will be to produce disadvantage to the 


largest interests of Japan. 


Frome Tanaka, Washington December 6, 1921. 
ToW Chief of Staff, Tokyo® Conference No. A 18. 

l. I presume that you know from reports of the plenipotentiary delegates 
that the question of the withdrawal of foreign troops from China after e 
general discussion was referred to the drafting committee which will pre- 
pare a resolution. ‘This conmittee has drafted a resolution that the 
committee of investigation in connection with the question of the abolition 
of extraterritoriality,which is to be formed after the adjournment of the 
Washington conference shill at the same time investigate the condition 
of China with respect to the question of the withdrawal of foreign troops 
whose presence in China has no basis in treaties or agreements and shall 


determine the time and wanner of their withdrawal. 


I have pointed out to Plenipotentiary uanihura that the question of 


was opened also on November 28. 


the Tsingtao troops will be disposed of together with the Shantung question, 
that the South “anchuria troops have a treaty besis, that the Horth Manchuria 
expeditionary force was despatched by aggeement with the Chinese foreign 


minister, and that in short the application of this reso@ution will be 


limited to our Hangkow troops alone. But with regard to the latter, our 


delegates have already anounced that it is intended wo withdraw them as 
soon as conditions in the Hangk ow district permit. In other words this 
resolution must be said to imply distrust of our declaration. 1+ appears 
that the dignity of Japan will be involved if it is approved. 

If an investigation of facts is held, it might be made general without 
regard to the existence or non-existence of o treaty basis, and if it were 
decided that there is no need of forsign garrisons, the Peking and Tientsin 
troops also might be withdrawn and only our Tsingtag troops receive the 
judgment of the committee of investigation. How great would be the ill- 
feeling of the public if our neople hear this! I have recommended to the 
delegates that I think it is necessary for them to consider their position 
with respect to this in advance. The above-mentioned draft of a resolution 


will be submitted to the next committee meeting and some action will be 


-taken on iter. ..- 


The case against foreign encroachment on Chinese wireless and telegraph rights 


There were twenty-one illegal wireless stations in 


China and three of these belonged to america: at Peking, Tientsin and Changchun. 


Perhaps the protest would not have been raised if it had not 


mingter to Peking, Torkichi Obata, who complained about them 


been for the Japenese 


to the minister of 


foreign affairs, Yen-hui-ching or Dr. W.Wy Yen, known ag PVK in the accompanying 
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cable to Tokyo. FPV BGA is probably Tientsin and Chikoo may be Changehun. Note the 


hard uncompromising tone that the Japanese minister adopts toward the oriental gov- 


“ths 


ernment in contrast Bate one of ofen friendliness used toward the occidental gov- 


ernments in previous communications: 
Peking-Tokyo, No. 571, August 20, 1921, 


Tokyo-Washington No. 381. August 24, 1921. 


As you are aware there have been American controlled facilities for wire- 
less communication to FPY BGA. During my visit to Japan, these facilities 
were withdrawn for the purpose of constructing new’ and higher towers by which 
would be obtained ..c csc csccccrcccee Ea. Note. Possibly, greeter distance}. 
While speaking of other matters toh EEK, I mentioned the ubove fact und said that 
the ostensible reason for providing new wireless fucilities was the necessity 
of maintaining communication with Chikoo since the American company (2?) did not 
have land telegraph lines, but thet the fact that these facilities had been 
used for other foreizn communications and wessesee (Ed. Note. Possibly, commercial 
mossagesg| was brought out at the time of the conference last year. 

Furthermore, the permanent character (7) and height of the towers of 
the present installation was more than was required for communication with 
Chikoo. 1t ean also easy to foresee that otner foreigh countries would follow 
this same policy in the matter of wireless fucilitt&es. 

At the same time I asked whether the American equipment would be subject 
to Chinese government inspection . PYK told me that the Americon wireless 
facilities had been used lust year at the time of the conference and that they 
had always been used indiscriminately with the Chinese facilities. 


At any rate two protests have Ween presented to the American government 
and suet godevedoue (ads Notes Possibly, a demmd for Chinese,) government 
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control. Horeover,if each country has its own wireless fucilities everywhere, 


they will not onky encroach upon Chinese jurisdiction over communications, 


but would produce confusien and incon _yenience. I said that I hoped that this 


question would be presented to the coming Pacific conference. According to 


what the foreign minister said, it is apparently his intention to bring up the 


wireless question at the conference. 

incidentally PVK spoke as though there might be some means of effecting 
4 compromise with the United States on the wireless question ahd I replied 
that I did not consider it either necessary or expedient for the Japanese 


government to make any compromise in & matter based upon unfair treatment which 


ignored agreements mude with Japan. 


‘Before the conference opened, the main wireless problem in the minds of those other 
* 
than China consisted in getting the four countries of Japan, England, France and the 


United States to agree to a cooperative enterprise for the radio development and control 


of China. 


Parig-Tokyo No. 1606. November ?, 1921. 


Patis-Washington, No. 39, November 10, 1921, 


Engineer Inada, whe is enroute to the Vaushington conference, hud an inter- 


view with tne general manager of the Frencu wireless company, Girard. He asked 


about the conference of the wireless telegraph companies which I reported in 


my cablegram lg. 1631. 


He was told that after meeting at Paris, the four companies had ayain met 


at London and the meeting had continued until about the fifth of thissmonth:... 


The principal object of the agreement was for the four companies to pool their 


interests in South America in Pacific wireless traffic und to divide the business 


ly electrical communication for cll the Novernnients of the world. 
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With regard to the question of wireless in the Tar East and particularly 


in China,an attempt had been mide on the floor of the conference to arrange 


Anglo-dmerican co@pperation. The British had the attitude of not wishing to 


coeoperate with the Americans in view of the fact that they nad forestalled 
the latter, but finally there was practically gn agreement that it would be 
advantageous for the British, Vrench and aAmericin companies to cosoperate. 
Girard gaid that of course a question like this was not a matter to be decided 
by private companies , but rust attend on diplomatic negotiations among the 


respective Nowers¢ and the discussion had merely been from the point of view of 


the companies. 
Girard thinks that,althougn France does not have the sume interest in 


Chinese wireless us Great Britain und «america, it is now constructing a great 


Wireless station at Saigon and it is a world necessity to have an understanding 


with Japan that Greut Britain, Japan, America and France shull cogpperate to give 


wireless communication to China. Et is hoped to srrange this at the Washington 


conference. 


Incidentally Uirard is to attend the Washington conference as a French expert 


on wirelss questions and will sail on the “Paris" on November ... . 


China was asking through the lips of Dr. Sze that all foreign stutions be sold to 


her and that all stations legally maintained in legations be limited to official messages 


and that they consult the Yepurtment of Yormuunications ,so that there be no conflict of 


a 


4 : . P F ; pct: : , 
wave lengths. ‘This wus referred to a sub-committe who a it out in form 


of the usual resolution this time attributed to René Viviani which they presented to 


the Far Bastern committee December 7 and which the latter adopted. 
Fromy Tanaka, “ashingtongDecember 6, 19211 


Tog Snief of Staff, fokyoqvonference Ho. ALE. 
BRA 


The drafting committee's draft of a resolution concerning the 
withdrawal of foreign wireless stations provides in subs tamee that, as 
soon es the Chinese government is prepared to administer in the public. 
interest and as efficiently as at present the wireless stations held 
in Chinese territory without the consent of the Chinese govebnnents 
by foreign governments or their nationals, such wireless stations 
shall be turned over to the Chinese government. It is supposed 
that our military wireless at Haigkow would come within this provision, 
but its disposition will be determined together with the withdrawal 
of our troops and I consider it necessary to make it clear thut it 
is not included in the scope of this resolution, 1 huve suggested 


this tia the plenipotentiary delegates. 
SSS ET LES o 


tein of beset ph acae oe ner akan 


Stole ye eee tie Detherkinds and ty ek 


That all radic stations in ad ae vhether prance Nene under the provisions 


ee 
of the internationel protocol of September 7, 1901, or in fact maintained in the 
grounds of any of the foreign legations in Gnina, shall be limited in their use 
to sending and receiving government messages und shall not rexeive or send commer- 
q cial or personei or unofficial messages, including press mitter: Provided, however, 
ae that in case all other telegraphic communication is interrupted, then, upon official 


lities for commertial, 


& ‘ 
~) « notification accompanied by proof of such interruption to the Chinese ministry 
of comaunications, such stations muy afford temporary facil 


personal, or unofficial messages, including press mutter, until the Chinese govern- 


A 


ment has given notice of the tewination of the interruption; 
2, all radie stutions operated witidn tn vefberritery of China by » foreisn 


} 


eo 


) 


5 

: 
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government or the citizens or subjects thereof under treaties or concessions of the 
government of China shall limit the messages sent and received by the terms of the 
treuties or concessions under which the resvective stations are maintained; 

3. In case there be any radio stution maintained in the territory of China 
by a foreign government or citizens [fo] subjects thereof without the authority of 
the Chinese government, such station and all the plant, apparatus, and miterial 
thereof sghull be transferred to and taken over by tlie sovernment of China, to 
be operated under the direction of the Chinese ministry of communications upon 
fair and full coapensation to the owners for the value of the installation, us 
soon as the Chinese ministry of comaunications is prepared to operate the same eff- 
ectively for tne general oublic benefit; 

4 If any questions shull arise as to the radio stutions in leased territories, 
in the South Manchurian Railway zone or in the French concession at Shanghai , they 
shall be regarded as matters for discussion betweenfthe Chinese government and the 
governments concerned, 

5S. The owmers or managers of nll radio stations maintained in the territory 
of China by foreiszn powers or citizens or subjects theredf shall confer with the 
Chinese ministry of cormimications for the purpose of seeking a common urrangement 


to avoid interference in the use of wave lengihs by wireless stations in China, 


subject to suea genera 1 arrangenents as may be Made by on internacional cove 


cnr 


Dor 
ference convened for the revision of the rules established by the International 


> 


London, July 5, 1921. Cunrent | Morel 1922 


Radio Telegraph convention signed at 


£ Ynile the committee in Vushington were worrying about limiting wireless 


ro 


stations, Tokyo was concerned over providing for future low-powered stations for 


military purpvses. 


YVashington-Tokyo, “Gonference Ne. 159, December 6, L921, 


You are acquainted with the proceedings of the comuittee for drafting 
the resolution regarding the question of wireless telegraphy in China, us 
given in my conference cablegramn No 157. 

According to your instructions in regard to this question, in the 
matter of future installations in China of wireless stwtions for military 


use on the part of foreign countries, we should work for the recognition 


by all countries of the principle of Limiting them to the smallest extent 
that will onable direct communication with the nearest office in the Far 
Hasterm territory of the home country. 

But as a matter of fact, When there is discussion of whetuer there 
ghall be a general disimatling of wireless comaunication in China, to 
attempt nev proyosuls waiecn anticipute future construction, would remiire 
the choice of a favorable opportunity for the making of the proposition, 
Unfortunately, nowever, it is not convenient to go uhead tnd propose fresh 
points for discussion. % would net only serve to complicate the argument 
more and more if they were brougnt up, bus us our above-mentioned policy 
is substantially technical detail, and at the sciuae time has more connectioa 
with the question of wave length in the international wireless cormunication 
conference to be held later on (paragraph 5 of the resolution), we think it 


may be both expedient and effective to present the matter then, ‘Je ure 


tuerefore refraining from duin:; so mt this time. In ense jeter on t 


is discussion of the resolution in the conference comaittec, we shall Saihe~ 
take steps with this idea in mind. ‘We trust the procedure meets with your 


approval. 


it was just a little previous to this that the Secretary vf the Chinese delesution, 


Dr. Philip Tyau, and severalof the superior advisers, among them Chow Tau-chi and Yuho 


’ 


i. OT. Liang, resigned in protest over the way things were going. What they felt 


Ce 


privately about these matters, their fears for their political scalys on their return 


tO Peking ,Chow Tau-chi told Toru Takao one of the Japanese delegation jin passing. 
Washington-TokyapConference Wo. 173, December 9, 19214 


The following is the substance of what was told Takeo on December 9y by 
Shuu Ki Sai, Chinese plenipotentiary udviser, in regard to the progress of 
the Far Hastern question at the vasnington conference. 

l. The recent. course of the conference was most unsatisfactory and 
from the Ghinese staadpoint was an utter fnilure. That is to say, they 
were grateful that all the countries had recognized such a question as tnat 
of the postoffices; but tne right in future to supervise postoffice aduinistration 
in the reservation of the French plenipotemtiary wes most unreasonezble as 
througn it future privilezes in the Chinese postal udministration were 
practically all put into the havds of foreigners. The wish of the Chinese 
govermient was to have Chinese cmployed more and more in every department. 
It was regrettable that at this conference the principle of foreigners nad 
been confirmed. 


vn as for fore wircless telegranhy, there was no greater forfeiture of 
f 


the right of autonomy than in this. Its military use in Peking in the foreign 


concessions of course, which heretofore had received protest upon pratest, 
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had been countenanced, Nevertheless it would be inconvenient if,in the case 
of installations contrary to treaty, such could be used exceptiona}ly for 
commercial use. 

Hven in the abolition of extraterritorielity, however impartial it 
seemed on the surface, its real principle had already been confirmed by treaty. 
andydespite @® the right held by the Chinese to demund some day that. this 
be carried out, they did not on the other hand want any such thing to come 


about as an opposite result through the investigation extending over a 


year. 
Besides, even when looked at from the matter of Sino-Japanese relations, 
they did not like the tendency, through pressure from treat Britain and 
to turn to China's disadvantayze pending questions which heretofore 
had been protested, even to the extent of questions upon which reservations 
had been made. 
In connection with all this the local student bodies, needless to say, 
were gradually strengthening the spirit of opposition in the hone countryg 
and he and the other delegates could not very well take further evespongibility. 
They could not make up their minds to taking bitter medicine (7) upon their 
return home, as in the case of Soo Jo Rin, Shoo Soo Shoo, and others; so, 
howeyer that might be, they followed the course of presenting their resignation. 


’ 


Even this would have no effect in the end. 


Tokyo gave up her eleven wireless stations only with the eeeb eal euuetense. 
“Though she bad agreed to evacuate Tsingtao and return leased territory, she wanted to 


keep the wireless there. ‘The Washington delesetes advised her to consent to restore 


the wireless there, however, and at Tsinanfu for adequate compensation to prevent a 


block in the Shantung negotiations, Tokyo grudgingly consented in order to claim the 


“ypamhhae le 4 - 


Yashington-Tokyo, Conference Ho. 221, December 14, 1921, 





lirgent. 

According to your cablegram No. 58, the wireless at Tsingtao is to be 
kept by Japan. 

Leaving aside for the moment thd question of whether there is any 
precise reason for still claiming to keep the wireless after we have agreed to 
restore the leased territory, to give up the proposal for a settlement 
districts and to evucuute all our troops, the Washington conference has 
discussed the question of foreign wireless plants in China and has 
finally adopted a resolution. We therefore think that there should naturally 
be special consideration given also the aueelaon of the disposition ~ of 
the wireless at Tsingtao. 

iiven if in future Japan wished to keep this wireless installation 
for general public usey and keeps ia repair this means of communication 
in an important portg and the powers sympathize with this, stilljin view 
of tne trend of the day and especially in view of the history of the wireless 
question in the present conference under no circumstances will the Chinese 
give tneir consent. Again,jif we wisn to keep it for military use, it will 
be hard to claim this wulso after we have withdrawn our troops. It is 
also hard to Cea a basis for claiming this wireless plant as a vested 
right. 

Accordingly, if we should claim this insistently, we should block the 
whole solution of the Shantuny question. ‘fe therefore think that the only 
thing to do is to transfer it to the Chinese, similarly with the wireless 

“Tarivanfuuns 
at Sginer, as a newly-built udministrative public propesrty, in return for 


compensation, and to try te have China maintain and operate if for general 
: . s a” ~ aS 
Unless we immediately receive instructions irom you vo 


public business. 
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the contrary, we shall take this course. Your approval is requested. 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 227, December 22, 1921 - 


Urgent. 


Referring to your cabiegram No, 221, there are tliree wireless installations 


at Tsingtaog and we have decided to remove two of them. As you say, there 


will be no objection to transferring one station, i.e., the 12Kw. plant, 

to China on the same basis of suitable terms as the wireless at Tsinanfu, 
and to leave these o@ms to the occasion of the detailed agreeinent, but 

for the present it is thought tnat it will be necessary to demand the terms 
of the sneeenens of Japanese operators and the use of the Japanese language 
in Kana syldables. 

In addition, the question of the(Sagebo-Tsingtao)cable is of great 
importance to us und we presume that the Chinese also appear to entertain 
opposition in connection with it. It is believed thut it will be proper~ 
to display an attitude of concession in the wireless question and to ask 


for reciprocity in the cable question. You will take action in this sense. 


Tokyo was worried over the prospect of competition of other countries with the 
Mitsui radio company and instructed the delegates to work for the abolition of the 
monopolies of the Great Northern and the Ureat Hastern Telegraph companies at least as 
ry ‘ f ‘ 
far ag wireless was concerned, even though there was cooperative management. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 266, December 21, 1921, 
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Referring to our cablegtam No, 209 (note. English text. Formula con- 
z 
cerning wireless in China,). 


Iv 
Tae spirit of clause 2 of tlie resolution is that the vaious companies 


A 
of all the countries concerned shall be made to contribute radio stations 
of the latest type to China. But this can actually be interpreted so that, 
in addition to the radio station of the Litsui contract, large radio stations 
of the same class can be installed at once. If this is really so, we fear 
the result produced may be tne destruction ae ive exclusive rights owned by 
the Mitsui radio enterprise, in other words, the destruction of the 
guarantee in the contract for installation of a radio station. 

This therefore requires much consideration on our partP buds, if at this 
time we voint to and claim the exclusive rights of the Mitsui radio, we 
night complicate the question and produce results disadvantayeous to our 
sdiveny see when this matter ulvimately comes under consideration, f 
the essential purpose of clause 2 is to enable China to erect wireless 
stations equioped with we latesifinstallations, this is natural@ omg there 
is no necessity of muking it a special provision, 

Again, if the essential feature is that companies of the countries 
concerned shall be made to provide China with radio stations ag soon as 
possible, this is not only an entirely useless provision since sivaway in 
the preamble and clause 1 of the resolution the: principle of cooperation on 
tne part of the interested countries in regard to erection, dperation, 


etc.y, of stations is made cleur, but it is open to objection as inconsistent 


with the principle determined in clause 1, which would prevent the waste of 


funds, etc.g 

Rather than that, we wish to try to defend indirectly the exclusive 
rights of the Mitsui radio by proposing that in case in future the charge 
for foreign messages is increased, it will not then be too late to considerg 
and therefore 1% would be best to drop clause 2 altogether. 


Please give your approval to our odinion, 


It is difficult to foresee what course this resolution will take, but 
at loast the principle will be established that in future there shall be a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and cooperation between countries in regard to 
radio enterprises gy and useless competition shall be avoided. 

Hven if we are so fortunate as to see the deletion of clause 2 from the 
resolution as we propose, the administration of the radio sretion of tiie 
Mitsui contract will be through cooperation in the future of all countries 
with this company. Therefore for us to hope to the end to operate this in- 


dependently is something we can by no means attain, we think, : 


We state the above by way of caution. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 26% December 21, 1921. 


‘ 


Referring to our conference cablegram Ho. 266. 

On December 15 a member of the French plenipotentiary staff told 
a member of our plenipotentiary staff the following as the real purpose of 
the French in regard to proposed radio cooperetion in China: 

The true purvose of the French proposal was for Japan, Great Britain, 

America and france, who had interests in Chinag and particularly in 
Chinese radio, to cooperate and organize populur enterprises on tue basis of 
equal opportunity for eaci countryg and establish central stations for xommercial 
messages. If each one of these countries had no objection to this propoged 
cooperation, it wis desired in accordunce with the policy of cooperation to 
have commercial firms of each of the interested countries confer over the 
details to be put into practice, The British were in the course of getting 
instructions from their home government and their intentions were not cloar, 
but the Americans on the whole were in favor of tis policy of cooperation. 
If tne policy of cooperation should not be established, the #rench intended 
to cooverate with the Americans and erect a station in Saanghai or vicinity. 
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He spoke as though the inclination was to have an informal exchange of 
opinion on this matter between the specialists outside the conference. 


It would seem that our staff member did no more than listen to his 


explanation. 

However, as we had stated before in a previous cablegram, this proposal 
for coalition tends to be something difficult any longer to avoid. Even if 
we attempt monopolistic claims at this time on the strength of acquired 
rights, we think it will be difficult to bring about any realization of 
them. It is necessary therefore to give further special consideration to a 
concrete, systematic plan foi coalition. ive shall arrange, however, that if 
the #rench fortunately consult us again in some way in regurd to their wish 
for a close, informal conversation, our svecialists shall get in touch with 
them without in any way committing us as to policy, and thereby take measures 


that consultations that exclude us will not be prolonged between America, 


France, etc. 


We note the above for your information. 


Tokyo-Viashington, Conference No. 284, January 6, 1922, 


In reference to the Viviani resolution in your cablegram No. 209 there 


is of course no objection to the spirit of its provisions, but Japan inteprets 


the monopolies possessed by the Great Northern and treat Hastern Telegraph 


companies as referring only to wire telegraphy while the interpretation is 


made by America that wireless is also included. By the American interpretation, 


(note. “pu-= bee ru", evidently English word, but garbled beyond recognition 


ag aecond syllable cannot be identified), foreign electrical communication in 
China is restricted by the monopolies of these thf) companies until the end of 


the year 1930. As long ,therefore,as these monopolies are not abolished, they 


practically make a dead letter of this resolution until the end of thet yearg, 
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and jin this case, the resolutions ure connected with wireless alone and their 
proposals do not apply to the whole question of electrical communications. 
In case the settlement appears in that shape,it will result in the Mitsui 
wireless monopoly alone being abolished. This is very unfair and requires 
careful consideration. 

The Mitsui wireless monopoly was a guarantees which was granted to ensure 
a secure foundation for that enterpreéise and was certainly not in conflict 
with the principle of equal opportunity. Besides this, even if we repeat 
discussions with the American government, it may be difficult to cause the 
abolishment of the Federal wireless agreeméht which that government supports. 
It is tnousht that, dependent on the aspect of the conference, there is nothing. 
left but to relinguishn this, but if the iitsui wireless monopoly is to be 
abolished as a result of agreement to this resolution, we must demand, of 
course, at this same time, that the monopolies of the two companies be limited 
to wire lines and, also at the same time »must demand a pledge for the abolish— 
ment of the said monopolies, 

Both the above ientioned companies have monopolized the wire communications 
ia China for a long timeg und have not only restrained the natural develop- 
ment of commnications enterprises in thut country in thie past, but aleo they 
are pressing the vhinese government (@\ further extend their monopolies, and 
if they are disregurded and left in this condition, in the future they will 
also be a restraint upon business in China for a long times and will entirely 
destroy the signification of the VYiviani vroposals, Accordingly, though 
the governments of all the countries atree tu this “gentleman's proposals” 
as sign of respect for the sovereignty of China in pesseet her conmunications, 
it must be emphasized thut plans are to be made for the improvement of electrical 
communications in that country and that we must demand, at the same time, the 
abolishment of the monopolies of these two companies. 


In the above situaviun, whatever is dene in regard to the siyniftication 
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of the resolutions in this matter, aside from the relative advantages and 
disadvantages to us, on this ucccunt it is preferable to direct the argument 
toward larger objectives and it would be very bad policy to make the question 
relate to wireless only. It is felt that there is necessity for areudinent 
of the resolution to favor the accomplishment of improvements in the 
Chinese section of electrical communications upon the basis of foreign 
direction just as in the case of the abolishnent of the postoffices,. 

Taking the point of view that the question of the existence of the 
Great Northern and Great Hastern companies* monopolies is naturally involved 
in this resolution, you will propose that it be amended in the sense of 
establishing general principles concerning electrical conmunication by 
wire and by wireless. 

It is algo clear, from your cablegram No. 207 ( fifteenth session of 
committee on Far Wastern questions December 12) judging from Balfour's 
announcement, that there will be strenuous opposition by the English government 
to tne abolishment of the monopolies of twe companies and it is not hard 
to conjecture that it will be the cause for occasioning questions of extremely 
difficult character, but in regard to these monopolies not only did the 
American government, through its chargé d'affaires here, declare to the 
foreign minister plainly, on July 7 last, that not only had it not recognized 
them but also that it was insisting they were invalid etc., etc., but also 
these monopolies are a striking example of a violation of the principle of 
equal opportunity. This cannot be disputed by that government. You will 
avail yourself of the above properly from the Americans, and taking proper 
care not to hurt tne feelings of the ¥ritisn, you will make every effort 


to attain the purpose stated above. 


After all these private, informal conversations on the subject the imtter wag 


by ne means settiud. Was reopened in the sar hestern cowmititee January 24 by 
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rehashing the Viviani resolution. Root introduced a new one providing for « commis- 
sion to review the technical aspects of the case before any final steps were taken, 
The next day both of these resolutions were referred to the drafting committee. 
January 26 the drafting committee reported them out unharmonized and Root started 

a deluge of resolutions by prageuting a third one on wireless. Hughes reopened 
discussion and the #rench delegation brought forward another contribution as did 
George Fogter Pearce, British delegate from wustralia. 

It ended with the rejection of all resolutions except the original Viviani 
one the next day amplified by two declarations: one dy the powers asserting that 
nothing was to be taken as an expression of opinion as to whether the stations had 
been duly authorized or not; and one by China denying the right of foreigners to 
build stations in legations, settlements,und railway areas. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 538, Jamuary 25, 1922. 





In the discussion of Viviani's resolution regarding the Cliinese 
wireless question, anihara first pointed out that this question is one 
of vital interest to Juvan one geographical point of view and from the 
standpoint of her existing interests awed China ulso requested thet this 
question be postponed, as you are aware, however, from our successive 
eablesrams since then, the British and French have been holding informal 
conversations with members of our subordinate stafty and {think that a 


ceneral understandin: has bean renehed iit tha imarieana nT sae: 
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the proposition of the British and French, Accordingly, my opinion was 
that since a settlement had practically been reached among the experts, 
the discussion of this question should be confined as far ag possible to 
them, and thet an agreement would be reached favorable to us. 

On January 20, the tenth session of tidlraf ting committee couvened. 
First, Root presented the resolution with reference to the new wireless 
proposal contained in accompanying cablegram No. 539 and invited discussion. 
Root's resolution in effect makes no reference to the principle of amalgamation 
of wireless interests as in the Viviani proposaly and merely provides for 
the formation of a commission to investigste wireless enterprises in 
China outside of the Vashington conference. 

The British vlenipotentiury, Geddes, expressed the view that it was 
necessary to give careful consideration to the yarious wireless enterprises 
in China and their special rights, but that it was difficult in the present 
confernce ~o discuss exhaustively all these detiilsg and that, therefore) 
this conference should confine itself merely to devising the means to 
form an international organization for the purpose of investigation; that 
it would be more fitting that this question and other concrete questions 
should not be subjects for tne consideration of the Washington conference, 
but should be taken up in due time by the above mentioned international 
organization. He seemed rather inclined to favor the Root resolution. 

Tne French delegate then said thet France could not consentto have 
the matter of a commission to study this question made entirely distinat 
from this conference and indevendent of it. There could be no objection 
to huving the sub-committee of this conference, since it numbered experts 
in such matters, investigate such points as the Root resolution. Ife ex- 
pressed the hope thut tunis conference would at Least }c one to a theoretical 
decision in principle only, after discussion uvon the basis of the Viviani 
resolution. 


Te several delegates froii tug other countries mde stwvcieimu, one 
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after the other. Hanihera then pointed out that the comuiulttee hud not in 
fact referred this resolution to the sub-committee. ile said that this 
question had a very important bearing upon our interests, and thai at 
present the experts were studying it with great care, but that, since 
hat day's meeting hud been convened so suddenly, he had not made any 

prevaration on the subject and therefore could ot make © precise state- 
ment in the name of the Japanese governuient., The only thing he could do, 
therefore, was to listen to the views of his colleagues. The meeting 
finally adjourned without reaching a decision and the whole mtter was 
deferred to the next session. 

After the adjournment, Geddes told Hlanihnara that the British and 
Anericauns were both opposed to the Vitiani resolutions 

The Root resolution, the VYiviani resolution and the Britisi: proposal 
make no mention of the princivle of the awalgamtion of wireless interests 
in China, For us,under the present circumstances ,to take the initiative 
and put forward this principle lis undesirable in view of your original 
instructions. Again, even if we should take the initiative and advocate 
adding to the Yiviand resolution the amendments which we desire, end should. 
accomplish their acceptance, if the question of the Great Northern and 
Great Hastern monopolies is not touched upon, this also, in the light 
of your instructions, would be undesirable. Still, as long us the American 
and French contentions ure contradictory and on the other hand, the British 
seen inclined to adopt an attitude of supporting the Ancrican contention, 
even if we now independently presented © compromise proposal, I do not 
think that it would be finally accepted. I consider it advisable not to 
interpose any objection und, if the Root plan is pussed, to defer the 
whole question for discussion by the aforesaid commissiong and in the 
neantime to give careful study to the volicy thet we shell adopt in 
future. Therefore, at tia next session of the comnittee I should like 


A sie Saeae, A pale Aas 


Since the discussion of Far Eastern guestions will shortly be brought 
to a close and there will not be time to wait for instructions, plewse 


grant us full authority. 
Washington-Tokyo Conference No. 636, February 8, 1922- 


In regard to the lust part of my conference No. 654, several informal 
conversations have since taken place among the Juyonese, British, American 
end French specialists with respect to the question of combining wireless 
interests in China. The opinions of Japan, Great Britain and France 
approached each others*® in the main, but Aner icaynot readily censenting 
to a joint proposal, declared her intention to support independently as 
before the Federal enterprises and to devote herself entirely to commmication 
petween China and america. As « result of this there was no agreement 
of opinion between the four countriocsg and finally they signed the 
document viven in substince in accompanying cablegram No. 637, which was 
to be recommended to each of tne countries. The organization provosal 
jointly by Japan, Great Britsin and France was in the main the same as 
the British proposal given in our conference cxblegram Io. 433, but al- 
ready this joint prosvusal lias net been approved in America and conseauently 
it is thought that complete amlgavation of wireless in China is hardly 


to be expected. In spite of this I think special consideration must be 


“ 


given as to whether it will gitinately be expedient for the three countries 
alone to continue discussion on amalgarationg and I therefore think that 

the only thing to do is to drop the conversations in Weshington where they 
are and to give svecial consideration to our future policy, on the basis 

of the informal conferences between the speciiulists given in my accompanying 


cableyran, 


It Jaxn, Great Brivaluyg md fronce udest theidea of forming a joint 
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enterprise between the three countries, the conferences between those 
enburking upon this joint enterprise (the Radio corporation will also 
probubly take purt in the conferences) will admit officials as observers 
from the interested countries. 

In the opinion of Brown and tirard, tne British und French Kovernnents 
will probably adopt the Stme views. However, Young of the Radio corporation 
expects to be in buropé within about six weeks on account of the usual 
question of wireless with South Americug and it is suid he wishes to 
utilize that time us fur as possible to hold a joint conference in Paris 
or London tu negotinte the combination. Ue has asked vow this will suit 


Japan. Pleuse cable, your opinion iimaediately. 


(apes) ae . ; ; : ( fowl Chap Cr. Arnel) 


Meanwhile the conference had arrived at the subject of lensed territories. 
A oprief survey of methods by whicu the foreign nations obtained foothnolds for them- 
selves on the littorul of China my not be amiss here. The cession of Honkong to 
the British in 1842 was the earliest alienation of Chinese territcry. Even the 
Russians did not begin their invasion of Fur astern Siberia ial certieen Manchuria 
until five years later. 

Ne territory hud been leased, however, until neur the close of the century. 
The Japanese had fought the Chinese over Korea, tpfhinced them soundly and taken te 
the Lisotung penisula as trophy of war and victors's spoils until France, Germany 
and Russia intervened and made her return it. fais triumph of the hitherto compara 
tively unimportant, little fellow’and the ease with which she persuaded China to 
purt with a very strategic plot of land gave the big fellows ideas. 


not Lens afher tels tre unforburnete vermin missienurics 20% thense.ves murdered 


in Shantung and thereby did their country a great favor. & German fheet 
November 14, 1897 occupied Tsingtao while negotiations toward indemnity 
were under way. As a consequence Chine consented under pressure to grant 
Germany a 99 year lease on Kiaochow bay to fortify and maintain troovs 
there, with the cdditional rights of buildine 2a railroad from Tsingtso to 
Tsinanfu and of exploiting mines in Shantung province. This was March 1898. 
Russia, ardent enemy of Germany. was not going to let the foe be 
master of the Asiatic coast without a struggle. The Russian fleet seized 
Port Arthur and Tr.lienwan with the consequence that a treaty was signed 


there) 


Mercy 27, 1898. giving them right to continue/end an additional agreement 


> 
May 7, 1898 set the time limit at 25 years. By April 10 france had come 


ba 
to reinforce her~- 
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ally Russia by taking Kwangchow-wan to which she obtained a treaty for « 99 year 
lease on Miay 27, 1898. Great Brituin had been dickering at Peking for Wei-hai~ 

wei and a strip of land an Kowloon opposite Hongkong. The first she gained right 

to eccupy for as long us Russia stayed in Liaotuny and the latter, for 99 years, 

It was at this point that secretary John Ray tees it incumbent to send out his pleus 
for the open door. 


Hay N : Britein, Pre an oe ons , - 
John Hay Note to Ureat Brituin, France, Gerreny, Russia Japan and Italy September \6, 1899 


(He wished formal assurance, from euch within its respective sphere of influence) 
(1) That it will in no wise interfere with any treaty port or any vested 
interest within any so-called "spheres of interest" or leased territory it my 
have in China. 

(2) That the Chinese treaty turiff of the time being shali apply to all mer- 
chandise landed or shipped to all such ports within such "spheres of interest" 
(unless they be “free ports"), no matter to what nationality it may belon:;, and that 
duties so leviable shall be collected by the Chinese government.. 

(3) ‘That it will levy no higher harbor dues on vessels of another nationality 


frequenting ony port in such: "spheres" than shall be levied on vessels of its own 





5 


a ear nationality, and no higher railroad charges over lines builé, controlled, o 


operated within its ."spheres” on merchandise belonging to citizens or subjects of 


other nationalities transported through such "sphere" thun shall be levied on 


yen 


a3 
similer merchandise belonging to its ovm nationals transported over equal distances. 
{ 4 622") 

This was amplified the following year, July 3, 1900, by a further note to Austria- 
Hungary, France, Germany, erede Beaten, italy, Japan and Russia stating that the 
policy of the United States was to seek a solution of the Boxer troubles that would 
bring “perminent safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese territorial und adminis- 
trative entitey, protect ali rights guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty and inter- 
national lav, and. safeguard for the world, the principe of equal and impartiel trade 
with all parts of the Chinese Minpire." 

The Portsmouti: treaty at the close af the Russo-Japanese war transferred the 
Russian rights in Liaotung to Japan and also the rights in the South Ve nchurfafi}a te 
railway below Changchun, besides recognizing Japan's paramount interest in Koren. 

Japan annexed the latter country in 1910 after a five years" protectorate. ‘When 
the world war broke ont end Yavun responded to England's call, she entered Kieochow 
and held Shuntung November 7, 1914. 

When Dr. Koo pled for an end to these imperii in imperic, England agreed to 
give up Wei-hai-wei and france to yield Kwangechow-wan when Japan retired from 
Shantunz. Separate conversations on tha sudject of the Japanese withdrayel from 
Shantung were alreudy under way. Japan, ee to discuss that in the 


conference, but reiterated her desire to leave thut uncomfortuble seat, internationally 


speaking. Britain refused to surrender Kowloon and Honskong; the latter on the grounds 


Poe wee wd pies ft Ney ets aa * 
wie Lb wis the mosh deporturth tree port Ain the world sot naesscsas boot 


of international trade in the far Sast and the former on the stund that it was 


: re 


necessary to the adequate protection of the port. Japan likewise refused to/turn 


Port Arthur, because it was taken from Russia rabher than from China and ws a legiti- 
mate spoil of war. Thereupon René Vivieni modified France's offer to be contingent 
on the complete surrender of Mnglsend and Yapan‘'s territories in China ,- all this 
on December 3, 192 

Disappointed China grew arrogant and demanded the unconditicnal withdrawal 
of England and Japan on December 7, February 1 when France knew that Shantung had 
been settled and taat she had not nad to cut her army, she magnunimously promised 
to restore Kwang-chow-wan regardless of the other nationg. The need for the balance 
of the powers in the Zast had long since passed, Balfour spoke in general terns 
of doing something about Yei-hai-wei and things looked cheerful once more. 

Another resolution displeasing to China, though she recognized the necessity 
of something being done about the subject, wag the one formulated in the subcommittee 
on the tariff January 3, 1922, This had to do with the reduction of the enormous 


armies of the military tuchuns in the provinces. This was revised by Oscar Under- 


‘wood and passed by the Far Hastern comuittee January 20. 
ondh a Inepored Rewelation on China's Armies. 
The members of the subcomaittee in studying the question of increasing the 


Sy eustoms tariff rates to meet the urgent needs of the Chinese government hive been 


need 


f 
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deeply impressed with the severe dtain on China's public revenue through the maintenance 6 
of excessive military forces if etoile parts of the country. Host of these forces 
are controlled by the military caiefs of tho provinces, wnd their continual main- 
tenance appears to be mainly responsible for China's present unsettled political 
conditions. 

4% is felt that large and prompt reduction of these forces will not only ad= 
vance -the cause of China's political unity and economic development, but hasten her 
financial renabilitabion. Therefore, without any intention to interfere in the 
internal problems of China, but animated by the sincere desire to see China develop 
and maintain for herself an effective and stable government, alike in her own interest 
and in the general interest of trade, and inspired by the spirit of this conference 
whose an is to reduce, through the Limitation of. armament, “the enormous disburde- 
ments” which ‘menifestly constitute the sreater purt of the encumbrance upon enter- 
prise and national prosperity," the subcomalttee ventures to suggest for the. con- 
sideration of tne committee the advisability of laying before the conference lor its 
adoption a resolution expressing the earnest hope of the conference and embodying 
recommendation to China that imsaediate and effective steps be tuken by the Chinese 


Tebihonke,if. The 


government to reduce the aforesaid military forces and oxpenditure. 


sa a acacia .” 


it_is\res owed; iba ttiite-coneraric& exphess teachin the surmesbhopa that — 


an 
a) 
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Revised Resolution on China's Armies 

Whereas, the powers attending this conference have been deeply 
impressed with the severe drain on the voublic revenue of Chine through 
the maintenance in various perts of the country of militery forces, 
excessive in number 2nd controlled by the military chiefs of the pro- 
vinees without coordination; end 

Whereas, the continued maintenance of these forces eppeurs to be 
mainly responsible for China's vresent unsettled political conditions; 
and 

Whereas, it is felt th: t lurge and prompt reductions of these 
forces will not only «dvance the cause of China's political unity end 
economic develooment, but will hasten her finanacial cehepilitation; 

Therefore, without «ny intention to interfere in the internal | 
problems of Chinae,but snimated by the sincere desire to See China de- 
velop «nd maintain for her_self en effective end stable government, 
alike in her own interest and in the generel interest of trede; and 
being inspired by the spirit of this conference, whose eim is to 
reduce, through the limitation of armaments, the enormous disburse- 
ments which manifestly constitute the greater pert of the encumbrance 
upon enterprise «nd national prosperity; it is -»eqgaammme - . 

igen Resstvea that this conference exoress to China the earnest 
hope that immediate anc effective steps may be taken by the Chinese 
government to reduce the «foresaid militery forces und expenditures. 


Current History, March 1922. 


Lane 








Another high-sounding resolution without much bottom to it und no teeth was 


Hughes well-meant proposal on the Chinese Railways which wes passed with little 


conment on January 19. 
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proposed the same day as Hughes railway measure. 


The powers represented in this conference record their hope that, to the 


utmost degree consistent with levitimate existing rights, the future develop-~ 


p\eont of railways in China shall be so conducted as to enable the Chinese govern- 


ment to effect the unification of railways into a railway system under Chinese 


control, with such foreign financial and technical assistance as may prove ne- 


The 


cessary in the interest of that system. --_New York Times. January 20, 1922¢ 


apt) 
di 
One of the most important resolutions of the whole Fur Hastern conference was 


That was the resoluticn on publicity 


’ 


of contracts calling for a listing of all agreement and commitments concerning China 


on wiich the powers intended to rely in the future. These were to be filed with the 


® 


secretary-general of the conference, none other than John Work Garrett, present 


ambassador to Italy. Doubtful ones, or those outmoded might be dropped without 





with 


wiendmernts. The Jasemese cluimed that the government had no power to make thetr 
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nationals publish priveate contracts with the Chinese government witnout special 
legislation, ‘Whereupon the powers placed that responsibility on the government of 
China, Other vowers were invited to adhere to the agreement. Thus in three days 
was an end put to secret diplomacy in China. 

Resolution on Publication of Contracts. 

The powers represented in this conference, considering it desirable that there 
snould hereafter be full publicity with respect to all matters uffecting the political 
and other international obligations of China and of the serveral powers in relation 
to China, are agreed as follows: 

I, ‘The several powers other than China wild at their earliest:.convenience 
file with the secretariat eae of the conference for transmission to the 
participating powers a®@ list of ail treaties, conventions, exchange of notes, or 
other international agreements which they may have with China, or with any as aid 
or powers in relation to China, which they deem to be still in force and upon which 


F : F ‘ : ‘ . ob 
they may desire to rely, In each case, citations will be given to eny offical or 


other publication in which aa outhoritative text of the decuments may be found. In 
any case in which the document may not have been published. a copy of the text ( in 
its original language or languages) will be filed with the secreturiat-general of 


the conference, 


Every treaty or other international agreement of the character described which 


2) 
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may be concluded hereafter shall be notified by the governments concerned within sixty 
{60) days of its conclusion to the powers who ure signatories of or adherents to 
this agreement. 

II. The several powers other than China will file with the secretariat-general 
of the conference at their earliest corivenience for transmission to the participating 
powers @ list, as nearly complete as may be «ossible, of a11 those contracts between 
their nationals, of the one part, and the Chinese government or any of its administrat- 
ive subdivisions or local authorities, of the other part, which involve any con- 
cession, franchise, option, or preference with respect to railway construction, 
mining, forestry, navigation, river conservancy, harbor workés, reclamantion, el- 
ectrical communications, or other public works:or public services, or for the sale of 
arms or amnunition, or which involve a lien upon any of the public revenues or 
propeerties of the Chinese government or any of its administrative gubdivisions. 

There shall be, in the case of eacn document so listed, either a parahi0H toa 
published text or a copy of the text i 
Every contract of the public character described which may be concluded 

hereafter shall be notified by the govermnents concerned within sixty (60) days 
after the recbipt of informtion of its conclusion to the pewers who are signatories 


of or adherents to this agreement. 


ItI. The Chinese government agrees to notify in the conditions laid down 


+ 
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herein which hag been or may hereafter be concluded by that governmend or by any 


local authority in China with any foreign power or the nationals of any foreign 


as the information is in its 


ao 


pewer whether party to this agreement or not, so far 


possession. 


Iv. The governments of powers having treaty relations with China which.are 


not represented at the present conference shall be invited to adhere td this 


upvreement, 


The United States government, as convener of the conference, undertakes to 
communicate this agreement to the governments of the said powers, with u view to 
Uh 
k Times, January 


obtaining their «dherence thereto as soon as possible. -- New Yor! 
n > 


22, 1922. 


op ate ) 
Just how did the Japanese in Viashington and Tokyo welcome this sudden glare 


of the spotlight on their past agreements end the floodlight of publicity cn their 


existing contracts? The delegation at lashington was inclined to welcome them as 


more of an advantage than disadvantage at firgt, until the home government raised 


t 


certain theoretical objections about the difficulty of getting their ae to 


publish their contracts and other points. 


things in the cubdles is the stend they decide to 


One of the most interesting 


take concerning publishing, dropping or just keeping quiet about certain secrets 


nereements in the past, such as the Russo-Japanese agreements of 1916, the annex to 


the Franco-Japanese treaty of 1907, certain Russo-Japanese notes about 
pert of the Chinese astern railway south of the Shilka river which joins 


the Amur near Nerchinsk and Chitag-and the Sino-Japanese agreements. 


Veshington-Tokyo, Conference No, 482, January 21, 4922. 





Newspupers of the twentieth published accounts of how on 
the ninteenth the Far Hastern committee had voted that each 
country should report to the secretury its centracts mide 
with China. ‘This met with a warm reception everywhere on 
the ground that as a result of this it would be possible to 
remove tne ..... which had monopolized interests through secret 
diplomacy. The press paid comparatively little attention 
to the decision regarding the railway question. Moreover, 
eee of late the conference has been making steady pro- 
gress, there is « tendency to take 4 less pessimistic view. 


However, aporchension is still entertained for the outlook 


am 


of future conference meetinzs because of the standstill in 


the question of defences, the non-settlenent of tue Shantung 


a 


questiong and the discussion of the related question of the 


twenty-one demands. 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 501, January 25, 1922, 


Referring to our confereice iso. 497, the vrincipal purpese of 


980 


this resolution is the publication of treaties end ayreements concerning 
Chintiy and therefore not only is there no reason for directly oppos- 
inggit, but,from the standpoint of doing away with the criticism and 
slander to the effect that we have been prone to conclude secret uvree~ 
ments of all kinds it would be the best policy te proceed to approve 
the resolution, ‘ith regard, however, to treaties and international 
enuagenents which may be concluded in future there is a specific pro- 
Xn (Ft > 
vision in Article 's® of the covenant of the League of Nationsy Mependlonic-. 
(Carriers w@ reads - Every treaty or international engagement entered into 
hereafter by uny member uf the League sholl be forthwith registered 
witn the secretariat and shall as soon as possible be published by 
it. No such treaty or international engazement shall be binding until 
go rogistered.]) und the reporting of these treaties and engavements 
to ail the powers is sure to involve more or less corplications in 
yrocedure, Still not only is this no ground for absolutely opposing 
the resolution, but the United States not having joined the League will 
nave no obligation to report to any country the engavements which it 
may in future muke wita China. By this resolution the United states 
will be charzed with this new obligation which may be considered 
somewhat of un advantase to the other powers. 
With regard to private contracts, not only would they be an al- 


most unendurable bother, but it is a material impossibility fora 


Novernnent to be familiar with all the contracts of it citizens. ‘le 


pe. 
53] 
He 
° 
5 


had therefore intended to offer suitablé amendments when this vrov 


4 


came up for discussion ybut affairs took the course described in con=- 


ference cablegram No. 496 and the mutter was decided substantially 


ag we had desired. 


As a result of this resolution jit Will be necessary to present 


ie 


to the secretariat a report of exising treaties and conmitgments, 
During the discussion in the committee Hughes said that the secretariat 
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would remain in existence for a tine after the close of the conference 
and reyguested that this resort should be made tu it. He apparently did 
not wish to specify a time limit, buv we divin it wouid be prover to 
make the report as quickly as properly consistent with taking time for 
investization. In thig connection we request you to consider and 
advise us concerning the following points: 

1. Such treaties and international commitments as the Javanese = 
Russian agrecments mude since 1907 have already practically lost their 
validity and it will not be necessary for the Japanese sovernnent to 
appeal to them in future; in other words ,we think that it will’ be 
proper to avoid reporting the Russian-Japanese secret agreement of that 
time on the ground that it is not included under the phrase of the 
resolution “desire to rely". With regard, however, to other secret 
agreements such as the secret annex to the Japanese-French treaty (The 

Frenne’ plenipotentiuries say they wish to take an identical attitude 
with Japan concerning this annex) and the notes exchanged between 
Russia and Javan concerning the sanesssion the Chinese Eastern 
railway South of the Shilke River and the acquisition of the ..... 
rivit on the Shilka (Note. Phrase ubout contents of notes is entirely 
obscure und doubtful), what is to be done? In view of the doubt whether 
these agreements are valid today wien Russia has collapsed, we think... 
a report of them mignt be postponed. (liost of the agreements between 
China and Japan concerning imeid and telegravhs have hitherto not been 
published and huve been treated as secret, but,as these agreements 

\ 
are practically facts of general knowledge we think thet it is proper 
now to report them all, ) af you have any opinions concerning other 
points, vlease include thea in vour reply. 

2. ‘ith reference to various sorts of private contracts, the 


Asia bureau in its collection of reference material oh Chinese questions 


has prepared a list of twenty-eight loans to China. From these there 
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will of course be no objection to reporting at this time those which 
have already efficially or unofficially been published, but it ig a 
question whether there is objection to reporting those other sonbesete 
of various kinds which come within the application of the resolution, 
With reference to the publication of private contracts, we think that, 
it is necessary formally to ask the opinions of the varties. Please 
advise your opinion. 

Of course if the parties to a contract do not consent to its 
publication, the government hes no power to coerce them and therefore 
as no obligation to do so. This is a miter of course, butyas signe 
as this resolution has already been adopted, we tuink flhat it would 
be very impolitic from a broad point of view to give the impression 
that we alone are particularly trying to avoid publication. It is 
needless to say that you wiil give thorough consideration to this in 


examining this question. 


Tokyo-iashington, Conference No. 379. February 2, 1922. 


Referring to your conference No. 501, we have no objections to 
the publication of the secret texts of the annexes to the Japanese~- 
French agreement and the agreements between Japan and China in re- 
gard to postoffices and telegraphic communications, under the provisions 
of Paragraph lL of the resolution. 

Nowever, in rezard to the Japanese-Russien aereements since 1907 
and the notes exchanyed about these secret agreements and tie southern 
lines of the Chinese Eastern Railway (Note. Long obseure string of 
syllables describing subject of these notes - cannot be translited 
with certainty), they are now under study, and we siull advise you 
later in reference to their publication. 

as to the otherg, there is no objection to their immediate 


publication, Sutjas vo tne reminder, it is desired tnut you plan 


for their publication later. on, after they have been examined. 

In addition, referring to agreements that fall within the applicationg 
of Paragrapn 2 of the resolution, we have already instituted an inquiry 
to ascertain the sentiments of the parties affected, and you will there- 


fore await the results of this. 


“asnington=Tokyo Conference No. 614+ February 3, 1922. 


Referring to your caodlesram No. 379, although the contents of 
the secret annexes to the Jayanese-French treaty are not important, still 
ug they huve hitherto deliberately been kept secret, it imust be thought 
likely that their publication at this time may react to produce un- 
foreseen misunderstandings or at least make an unfavorable impression, 
Furthermore it is not thought that there will be occasion to appeal 
to these annexes in future. We therefvure consider it advisable that 
we now agree with the ifrench plenipotentiaries to annul them and not 


to report them. This has the full approval of the French plenipotentiuries. 


ryeh 


Please send instructions inmmediately,-if possible,not later than 
Monday for convenience in making an agreement with the French. 
shen the Far astern conference reached that part of the agenda dealing with 


the Chinese Mastern railway, Japan hastened voluntarily to reform certain question-= 
able practices of freight rates on the Youth Manchurian railway. On August 4, hd- 
ward Bell, the Americeun chargé dtaffairés at Tokyo called on Uchida, the foreign 


minister, to propose to amend the allied administration agreement of 1919 of. 


the Chinese Wastern railway in order to improve traffic facilities and tne fim- 


AMancial status, to protect Russian interests and to adopt a policy in harmony 
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with local conditions. Frederick . Stevens, the American member of the Consortum, 


was the head of the technical international board that supervised the Chinese 
Eastern. This was perhaps a feeler for the action taken in the conference. 


fokyo-WVaghington, No. 369, August 19, 1921, 


(mn august 4, the american Yhargé d'affaires called at the foreign 
ministry and handed me a memoranda. ‘The first paragraph of this was to 
effect that the american government, desirous of improving the traffic 
facilities and financial status of the Chinese Fastern railway, of pro- 
tectingy Russian interests and of adopting a poolicy in harmony with conditions 
in Hastern Asia, feels it necessary to amend the Allied administration agree- 
ment of 1919 now in force. 

The second part of the draft of tue amendment I am sending you in 
cablesram No. 370, 

In the test vart of the draft it was reconmended that Stevens, who 
from the beginning has filled the office of heud of the present techhical 
board in a satisfactory manner, be continued «gs head of the technical 
board under the new regime,which arrangement it was felt would be acceptable 
to the countries concerned. | 

In handing me the memorandum, the American charsé d"affaires added that 
the intention was to present it informally and briny about a preliminary 
understanding petween Japan und the United States. 

we are studying the question of what attitude to take in the nether, 
tT have cubled the preceding ut once for your information, 

Saortly after the opening of the “lashington conference Counaglior Kiyoshi Kaenac 


asked instruction from Tokyo on revision of the Manchurian railroad rates from 


Dr. S. Ishimarn, the vice-minister of the Railways. ‘Tamura propesed the following 


in 
oO 
on 


plan as .his suggestion: no distinction to be made puisecn goods shipped via or 
originating at Antung, a town on the Chinese border between Liaoning province in 
southern Manchuria and Korea, both a port on the hay of Chosen and a r&éilroad 
town on a branch of the Southern limechuria railway; Dalny, otherwise known a 
Dairen or Talienwan, a civil port on the Liaotung peninsula and controlled by 
Japan; or Yingkow or Newchwang, a railroad toym and port on the gulf of Liaotung 
north of the gulf of Chihli; for points north of hukden, capital of Liaoning province 
in Manchuria and railroad center, aif vice versa, 

Moreover, he instructed the Manchurian railway to make the throug: rate identical 
witn the local rate on three line shipments by raising the local rate, lowering the 


through rate, or a compromise. 


oe) 


» Hoverber 16, 1921. 


waghington-Tokyo, Gonference Wo, 
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Conference [i 





Nove@ber 
_—— 





Conferenc 


Fron CounéLlor Kanai to Yice-Minister of Nailways. 


It looks as if railway rates would soon be taken up in the conference, 
and the question is raised by the foreign office whether it would ve the 
proper time in view of the general situation to revise the “anchuria rail- 


way local rates and announce it there. I request your views. 
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Wasnington-Tokyo, Conference No. 38 Wovember 17, 1921 


In regard to the agenda heading "preferential railroad rates", we have 
2s yet made no reply to the former protest from Ureat Britain and america 
regarding Manchurian railvay|tes. If this mutter should come before the 
conference, we wish in|pneral to take steps in accordence with our con= 
ference cablegram No. 39. Pleuse:instruct us at once. Also pleases see 


our conference cablegram No. 40 us a concrete revision in the spirit of 


No. 39, 


wy) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference 39, November 17, 1921 


The establishment of special rates for various kinds of freight on the 
Manchurian railway is not designed to give preference particularly to 
Japanese goads or Japanese merchants, but, just as if they were established 
on the basis of such a scheme, some are interpreting these preferential 
rates as contrary to the already established princinles of the open door 
and equal opportunity. 

The Japanese govermnent considers it fitting at this time to clear 
the air of matters which it is feared may engender siewichony- and is 
therefore having commetent authorities make necessary améndments in freight 
rates connected witn the anchurian railway us fodlows: 

1. Wo distinction shall be made in freight rates on the hianchurian 
railroad between goods shipped on the lanchurian railroad by direct con= 
nection via Antung, Dalny, or Yingkow for points on this line north of 
ingen, and goods originating at Antuny, Dalny, or Yingkow to points 10 
on the Manchurian railroad north of ijiukden, 


2 Freight rates on the kanchurian railroad on goods shipped to the 


ofa th. of Javan —_) points on this road north of } bag 


opt 0 phturcaq Ly The care of code shapmped ohn pris 


Tes eeatOi, Gonference No. 40 November 17, “t 


From Tamura to Lanchurian Yailvy. 


ack 
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when the heading of “Preferential Railroad Rates" on the conference 
agenda ig discussed, it is probable that the pending question of the un= 
settled British and american protests ayainst lianchurian Nailway rates 
on what are called three-line through-shipments will be brought un. It 
ig the opinion of the plenipotentiary delegates that it is better for 
Japan at this time to take the initiative in not arousing the distrust 
of the powersy and they have recommended to the goverment that it 
should proceed with the policy of striking at the root of the difficulty 
by making this ghrough rate on the izmchurian railway absolutely identical 
with the local rate. It is desired that the company shall at once draft 
a rate revision in this sensey and it will be necessary for it first to 
consult with the competent government authorities. 

1. Regardinz svecial rates to points on the Manchurian railway _ 
on through two or three line shipments handled from Shanghai by steaner 
nee by way of the Shoo, Yu and Sha lines to the three ports of Dairen, 
Ying Now und Antung, there will be comparatively little effect in any 
case Whether there is a uniform reduction of through rates or a raising 
of the special fixed rates. 

2. if the special rate on grain and cattle shipments originating 
on the Manchurian railway and handled as three-line shipments could be 
discontinued, or if, os an emergency expedient for these two clussifications 
only, a new uniform through and terminal rate could be made splitting 
the difference between the through and special rates to Antungg and if 
the revised schedule could be decided as soon as possible and put into 

; a 
effect on the initiative of Yanan, this would be timely demonstration 
having the effect of displaying clearly our sincerity. 

With regurd to these coints, Hos. 1 and 2, please inform us at once 
of your action. 

3. Besides the above, in regard to through shipments on the Youth 
hianchuria and Chinese “astern railways, through shipments from, Japan 


oments hundled by the Kitcho und 
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(i paca ble) 


ees Odagiri was director of the Yokohama Specie Bank. ) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 233. December 15, 1921+ 


As the Chinese astern railway question is under one of the articles 
of the American agenda proposal, it is expected that the American govern- 
ment will probably propose in the conference the essential points of its 
proposal mde to the Japanese government in August. Our views concernjng 
this American proposal are fairly given in our answer of October 28) but 
no acceptance of them has since been received from the American government 
and it has as yet been impossible to secure «a définite understanding between 
the two countries. 

It need not be said that the question of what course is taken by 
this matter is of extreing importance to Japan, Stevens, who is closely 
connectéd with the American proposal, is now in Washington, Particularly 
on this account we think that it would be advisable to try shortly bo Have 
an exchange of views with the americans if possible before it is, brought 
up in the conference. 

Please note the following opinions, and reply as soon as possible, 

1, ‘The effecting of assistance to the Chinese Eastern railway is of 
course based on a spirit of cogoperation and joint action of the powers, 
but not only has the actual assistance hitherto been siven mainly by 
Japan and the United States, but in future we muy be sure that,though 
there may nominally be international financial supporty,the real task will 
fall on Japan and the United States. If sucu is the ease, although this w 
supposed to be a plan for joint assistance yit nrincipally cencerns Japan 
and the United States und it would be potted There should be no 

, 


objection.to,these two countries taking the iniviutive in moving the 


6 


de should nave several discussions to the foregeing effect 


1 
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with the Americans and should go on to reach a general understanding before- 
hand in regard to the proposal to be presented to the conference. 

2. In taking up the effecting of joint assistance, -in order to 
guarantee the maintenance and operation of the railway, necessarily, 
unless the administrutionu has in practice a sufficiently effective con- 
trol especially over versonnel and accounts, the results achieved will 

Uv 
be small. Ths if we take the present system, if it were carried out 
without the technical board having entire control over loans of all sorts, 
over hiring and dismissing personnel, etc., the technical board would 
not be able to help the maintenance and operation of the railway end to 
go on to attain the object of bettering it. Judging by past experience 


proposal, 


ct 
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this must be the reuson for the 3 
if the American government without having entire contrél over 

the foregoing two points should invest capital, or rather if Japan with- 

out securing this right of control should take the attitude of financing 


the railway, it is clear that the Americans would necess&rily suspect some 


ambition in the Japanese finance. Ve should draft a plan for agreement 


, 


granting the actual risht of a sufficient control over personnel, uccounts, 
etc., within the linit of not entirely ignoring the existence of the president 
of the Chinese “astern railway, 

3. ‘The present control agreement respects the position of Russia 
ag owmer of the Chinese Hasteri and the Siberian railway and ,if. the status 
quo is maintained it is clear that this will be the fundamental principle. 
Meantime, however, China has constantly been easer to recover its rights 
and, finally, in October 1920, by pressure on the Russians, it secured a 
binding agreement with the Russiun usiatic Bank, but the governments of 
the powers have so far taken no action. Now, however, when the powers 
for 


come to the point of siving joint assistance, it will be necessary 


tnenm to make clecr their attitude towurds this Russian-Chinese contract 
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especially as it appears that Chine, taking advantage of the fact that 
the Soviet government naturally has not taken much interest in the Chinese 
Eastern railway, wishes to negotiate with the Soviet hovernment or the 
Chita government and establish itself in an absolutely advantayeous 
position towards thut railway. 

It is supposed from the way Stevens has formerly expressed himself 
on various occasions to Japanese officials that he also thinks that this 
agreement should not be approved. 4t will therefore be desirable to es- 
tablish an understanding with the Americans and by disavowing this contract 
on a suitable occasion to restrain the reckless acts of the Chinese, 

It might be a better plan to maintain a friendly attitude towards 
the Chinese movement for a restoration and to count on thereby attaining 
in the future an advantageous and sure position with regard to the railway. 
If this could be done smoothly and easily it would be very convenient but 
under the present circumstances a tacit acceptance of the restoration 
of the rights of China would not only be open to the objection that it 
is contrary to the policy we have hitherto had of wishing to respect the 
Russian status quo, but ,even if we did tacitly accept it and hoped to 
join hands with China in future, it is doubtful whether China would really 
appreciate the kindness of Japan and take the step of acting in concert 
witn us, in view of the reports we have received, we congider it better 
policy uot to se with the United States, etc., but as an immediate 
urgent policy to take a fair and impartial attitude from the point of 
view of respecting the vested rights of Russia aud to act in concert 
with the United States. | 
4, Of course we cannot easily apvrove thé Auerican propusal to give 
absolute authority to Stevens. Japan and the United States should be given 


control on a basis of equality or something corresponding to that. It 


sroper to vropose tais to the other interested powers after first 


will be 
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securing a complete understanding with the United States. Uf course since 
Japan end the United States stand in the position of prime movers us described 
above, we consider that it will be necessary for Javan and the United States 
jointly or, as the cuse may be, for Japan independently to be prepared 
to extend the considerable gums wiich will be necessary for future assistance 
to tne railway. 

The representative of the Russian Asiatic Bank, Jack Randoll, is now 
at Washington and appears recently to have been having some sort of con 
ference with the -imericun government authorities, In an interview with 
Odagiri’ tie other day ue told tne jiatter that policing the Chinese listern 
railway would agoin become difficult in future when the Javanese troops 
were withdraym from North sanchurie. He thought the only thing te de.would 
be to give police power to the technical bord and he had already expressed 
this opinion to the Americans. ‘The Americans apparently were giving con- 


By 


siderable thought to this matter. 


Respectfuliy submitted for your information. 


General Tanaka cabled the chief of staff that Japan should rightly have the 


lion’s share in the new board of control. 
FromgPanaka, Washington, December 16, 1921. 


Top Chief of Staff, Tokyo. Conference No. 28. 


The plenivotentiury delegates telegraphed the minister of foreign 
affairs about the Chinese wstern railvay yesterday, the fifteenth, in 
conference cablegram ho, 233, There are some points in that cablegram which 
it is hard to accept. After a conference with Plenipotentiary Hanihara I 
recomended a solution as follows: 


i as long G5 eee. (id. Note. Possibly, Japan} and China are not 


weoreey bd. Note. Fossibiv, friendly} Lt wiil be bawessible tu asree to the 
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peece [Ba. Note. Possibly, return] of the Chinese Nustorn Railway. 

2. From tue point of view of resvecting the sovereignty of China and 
Russia and of the national defence of .....ee, 2a. Xpie. Possibly Manchuria] , 
financial aid should be given the Chinese Eastern Nailway company us far 
as possible by Japan alone or if it cannot be helped, by joint action of 
Japan and the United States alone. The investment of capital by the 
loan consortium will be opposed as heretofore. 

3. In case it cannot be helped, it will be fair to have an equal 
number of equal technical and financial advisers from Japan and the United 
States. 

4, In case this proposal becomes effective we should demand an 
understanding to effect the direct connection of rolling stock of the Korth 
and Souta Manchuria railways between Changchun and Harbin through the repair 


of the southern part of the Chinese Eastern lines or through other means. 


Hughes appointed a subcommittee of technical experts to consider this white 


elephant on January 18. These mensDewitt C. Poole, chief of the Russian affairs 
division of the state department; Le kaire de Warzee, Belgium; Li. W. Lampsony, 
Groat Britain; Dr. Hawkling Yen, China; ii, Kammerer, France, Count Emilie Poliagno, 
Me, Italy; Tsuge Matsudairo, Japan; de Kat Angelino, the Netherlands; and Captain 
Ernesto Vasconcellos, Portugal; - reported on Janeuery 23 in favor of the continuance 


of international control with more wdequate police protection and supervision of 


This was not at all acceptuble to the dissenting voice of Chine. 


Sy 


finance. 


Resolution on the Chinese Eastern Railway 


Shinese Bastern railwey being an indispensable factor in the economic de- 
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velopment of Siberia, as well as Northern Menchurie, and constituting an essential 
link in a trans-continental railway system of international importance, the nations 
represented at this conference are interested in its preservation, its efficient 
operation, and its maintenence es a free avenue of comnerce, open to the citizens 
of all countries without favor or discrimination, 

The status of the Chinese Fastern railway is determined by the contrect con- 
cluded in 1896 between China and the Rusgso-Chinese (Russo-Asiatic) Bank and the con- 
tract concluded in 1898 between Chinu wind the Chinese Eastern railway company, and 

J 
subsequent contracts betweon China and that ‘company. ‘The necessary funds for its 
construction were furnished by the Russi«n government and it was built under the 
direction and supervision of that government, acting through the Chinese Kastern 
railway Companys The railway is in effect tue property of the Russian goverment. 


Ghina has certain ultinate reverseionary rights which are provided for in the 





ereeened contract of 1896. 
NO The ubsence of the recognized Russian government since 1917 has mide ime 
peretive for some time vast certain measures providing for the preservation and 
comtinued overation of tue railway. Barly in 1919 -~ as uw consequence of ugistance 
which had been siven to Russia, et her request, in the operetion of the entire trans- 


Siberian system, including the Chinese Hustern ruilway -- certain powers, which are 


represented at this conference, undertook to continue this assistance uyon definite 


( dart te fA rre WA Keen | 


terms. An agreement was concluded January, 1919, between the United States and 


r 


Jupan, under the terms of which China, Trance, Creat Uritaing-end Italy subsequently 


‘cooperated. The fundamental nurpose of the arrangement thus brought about was 
explicitly declared to be the temporary operation of the railways in question, with 
a view to their ultimate return to those in interest without the imparing ef any 
existing rights. : 
The trusteeship thus assused continues in force. Changes which have intervened 
since 1919 render necessary readjustments in its mode of operation. 
The three principle problems are: 
1. Finance. 
2. Operation. 
3. Pelice. 
l. «as to the first,it is to be observed tiu:t funds will be obtainable from 
bankers end other outside sources only if suitable conditions ere established for 


> 1 


funds provided ure to be expended 


aed 
eh 
: 
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the economical operation of the railway and i 
under adequate supervision. «A suitable mumner of providing such supervision, in 

the opinion of the committee, would be to establish aut Harbin a finance comaititee, 
to consist of one resresentutive euch of the powers represented at the conference 


(so far as they might cure to particinate). This committee would replace the so- 


hip } 


ban 


Cho her spore auz/ 


called Inter-allied committee now established at Vladivostok and the so-called 
technical board at Harbin. It should exercise a general financial control and be 
entrusted with the exercise of the trusteesbip which was assumed in 1919 and which 
cannot be discharged unéil the general recognition by the powers of a Russian 
government, 

2e <As to overation, in order to disturb as little as possible the normal 
situation, this should, in the opinion of the conmittee, be left in the hands of 

. 

the Chinese Hastern railway comany, the finance comaittee not to interfere with the 


technical operation of the railway, except so far as may be necessary to meet the 


conditions stated in the first sentence of paragraph 1. 


ty 


sh 


3. The protection of tne railway property and the maintenance of public 


order within the railway zone are of fundamental importance. In order to assure 


these, it is necessury to provide a dependable und effective police force or gendarue, 


Made B concent, f Unia A8 doncred, of Chirere; bet it peut ke 


As toe railvay zone lies within Chinese territory; tnis ‘could aaa in the 
opinion of the comalttee, that -~ as a temporary and exceptional measure, justified 
uwlike by existing conditions and the precedent of a Russian guard -- this police or 
gendariwe should be oaid by and remain under the control of tic finance committee, 
as this body would be responsible under the trusteeship for the preservation of 

the property of the raiivey and the maintenance of conditions suitable to unhampered 


Be 


operation, -- Hew York ‘Times, January 24, 1922. 
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And so a new subcommittee of delegates was appointdéd in the hope that through 


their diplomatic traininy they might compromise sufficiently to get some where. This 


Ta. United Static. Redgate; Bnglend’s Kero, bans 


new committees consisting of Reot, de Carkier, Geddes, Sramy albert Sarraut, Sar France, 


ae 
Luigi Albertini Sar Italy} Mayfana.o a7 A Frans Beelaerts van Blokland dimer the 


’ 


Netherlands, and Yasconcellos returned the report of the experts on February 2 with 


The Far Eastern comaittee proposed « resolution 


China still the dissenting voice. 


ing tter police, i ( sp Lbilit: j 
asking for better police, better personnel, economy, md the responsibility of China 


toward the bondholders. 
Resolution on Chinese Eastern a aa a, 22 
Resolved, that the vreservation of the Chinese Hastern railway for those in 
‘ interest requires that better protection be given to the railvay and the persons en- 
SY gaged in its operation and use, a more careful selection of personnel to secure eff- 
iciency of service, and a more economical use of funds to prevent the waste of pro- 


perty. 


} 
That the subject should immediately be dealt with through the prover diplomatic 
mr nee othe, tar Unira ~- Ut ut cay ty Uitd Soka, 
channels- Mak goum , Nreat Rattan, Pranec, Sraty, pow, the Vittuctarte oud Vota gab Rene. 
United sn the eres: | prterratron - 


4 
i powers other thant in agreeing to the resolution regarding the Chinese 





. 


Hastern railway reserve the right to dnsist hereafter upon the responsibility of 


Gnine for performance or non-performnce of the obligations toward the foreign 


stockholders, bondholders, and creditors of the Ghinese Nastern raiiwey company which 
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FS 
a 
f ‘é 
3 . } : , 242 . 
= the powers deem to result from the contracts under which the railroad was built 
&. and the action of China thereunder and the obligdtions which they deem to be in the 
Y 
ey nature of a trust resulting from the exercise of power by the Chinese government 
Na : . 
. over the possession and administration of the railroad. -- New York Times, February 
E A 
ND 
~ 
as 


3, 1922. 
L anes » 


It was eventually decided to settle the problem in the future throughidipleomatic 


(FTP baton Lwid ) 


chennels. (‘oe J. G@. Schurman was American minister to China. \ 





Tokyo~iashington, No, 81, February ?, 1921" 


2 


Washington-London, No. 277, March 2, 1921. 


wi 


Referring to Peking-Tokio cablesraa He. 107, the Veshington conference 


decided finally that the Chinese Eastern railway question should be decided 


in future through diplomatic channels (Soe Washington-Tokio conference cable- 


gram Nos, 597, 598 and 599). Ve consider that if representatives of the 


diplomatic body at Peking make any represeutations to the Chinese govern- 


ment in this question, the representative of Japan should also naturally 


participate in their consideration, You will therefore take proper steps 


to secure from the stxve department and te cable the substance of the in- 
yee 


structions of the auericun governient to Scnurman which were mentioned in 


Iinister Obata’*s cablerram, 


Only one subject remained untouched upon the agenda. At last the conference had 


reached the point thet something had to be said wbout Siberia. As the cuse now 


stood there were Japsnese troops there and Anerica and the rest of tie world wanted to 
899 
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know how much longer and why they would be there. Ef you remember, Russia left the 
. Gk oe La 
Allied cause in 1917, made separate peace with Germany and was thereafter busy with 
the throes of internal struggles due to the rise of the Nolsheviks. This left stranded 
in western Siberia 120,000 Czecho-Slovak deserters of the Austrian-Hungarian cause and 
egspousers of the \liied. 

They were so situated that it seemed easier, nearer, end safer to make their 
coambined way eastward to embark for home, rather than to retrace their steps through 
hostile Bolshevik forces. fifteen thousand of them succeeded in getting through to 
Vladivostok in June 1918 and taking over wilitary stores. Jaman and the allies were 
panicky at the idea of the spread of bolshevism and Uermen influence over Siberia. 
Moreover, they felt it their duty to rescue the Czech troops. The Javmese landed 


N 


marines at Vladivostok in Avril 1918 and were quickly followed by american and British 


marines. 


In August after a proclamation to Russia that they contemplated no intervention 
in her internai affairs an international expeditionary force of americeun, British, 
‘ Ganadiaun, French, ttalian and Japanese was sent into her interior. The military stores 
were protected and the last of the Czechs was rescued and embarked the following 
Seviember 1920. In the meantime various ‘ite Russians made attempts to stem the 


tide of advancing bolshevism with or without the mterial aid and encouragement of 
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the allies. ‘The Americans withdrew their troops in larch 1920 and thereafter did all 
the other allies except Japan, ne COngen ene Hes her troops around Vladivostok, and 
kept them there for over two yeurs, because of the Nikoleievsk massacre. Japanese 
public opinion had been averse to the Siberian epeds thet. eue to the power of the 
military clique, oublic opinion hud been ignored. The Japanese might have been out 
of botna Siberian and North Sakhalin which they occupied at great expense after the | 
mussacre, if allied opinion had been ue little more insistent. 

Frome Tannka, Washington, December 29, 1931. 


To# Chief of Staff, Tokyo Conference Ho. A 34 
»,, With regard to the Siberian question, the opinion of ... circles 
here had not hitherto been deeply concerned and it had expected 
that the future would finelly be settled about as Japan wished. 
Lately, however, the opinion is seen that the settlement of the 
Siberian question is even more important than the settlement of 
the Chinese questions concerning the maintenance of peace in the 
Far Easte This question in the end involves » discussion of ex- 
pelling the influence of Japan from Far Hastern Asia and Russia and: | 


1 


vy) 
4t cannot be viewed with optimism. This primarily due to the strong | 

. N ! 
| 


propaganda of Russian residents of the United States, but our atti- 


tude heretofore hes been passive end there hes not been the least 





Portugal and eget oe views is unGompat iDie with the 
prestige of the Tas panese paeee. ye . ‘ . » 
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As it was, when the case for Siberia was called by "Judge" Chairman 
Hughes, January 23, Baron Shidehars sprang to his feet} and launched into a 
defence of the Japanese SeeeeaLaniee Siberia. He stressed all the usual 
arguments as to propinauity, settlers and residents, the chaotic state of 


affairs, the unreliability of the bolsheviks as protectors of life and -—— 
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dangers to the Korean border, thé instigation of Korean conspiracies, He re- 


ferred to the recent conference at Dairen with the Chita government over the 


withdrawal of Japanese troops. iie did not refer to the fact that this conference 


was just staged for the benefit of the allies because of the pending Washington 
conference, though secret cables to that effect were sent to the various ewbassies 
and legations, but that is another story. 

The next day siughes stated the American point of view on the subject as to the 
desirability of non-interference with the internal government of Siberia and 
the preservation of the intezrity of Russia. ‘The French echoed these opinicns and 
‘the subject was closed with alacrity se that there wis no discussion, This was 
due as we learned previously to a pre-arranged agreement between the Japanese 


, Fea ) 


end the chairman to prevent an emberrassing situation arising. (See conference 


No, 517, Chapter 6, )e 
o/ 


Following this Balfour broached resolution forbidding the export of munitions 


to China and its territories. The Itelians and the Dutch had to ask for instructions 


before accepting itg and, us a consequence that well-meaning resolution landed in 


the wastebasket. 


The resolutions on China were reported and adopted in the plenary session of 


february 1. ‘the Yhinese treaties were accepted on february 4 und signed the sixth. 


BNO. 
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They passed the senate March 29, 
In the Far Hastern conference Japan*s hand was against every men's. England at 
first blocked the rise in the temporary tariff besides trying to control the 
excess funds; France blocked the abolition of the land customs rate abatement 
and was cool to the employ of Japanese in the Chinese post@offices; the United 
States doggedly tried to introduce a review of the twenty-one demands under the 
preposal dealing with the examination of past pave seiee and under the resolution 
on the publication of contracts; China kept bringing up Shantung, lianchuria and 
the twenty-one demands, denounced the illegal mintenance of troops and wireless 
stations; and all the norte wanted to indict Japan as to her conduct in Siberia. 
Nevertheless she came out ef this with colors still flying. If she did not 
get the desired revision of custodian banks, England was forced to concede & satis- 
factory rise in tariff. Though the rate abatenwent was post-poned, there was every 
view of concession in a few years at most. If she lost her plea for the Japmese 
postal clerks, she did successfully fend off all examination and revision of tne 
twenty-one demands and Siberia, ‘Though she had to yield with the others as to 
troops und wireless, she kept Shantung and Manchuria decisively from the main 
floor, besides rebuking China for waste in the resolution on the tuchuns. In 
these no smail victories, honors go to new defenders of the faith, Odagiri, 


Matsudaira, Kanaig ond others besides the old faittnfuls, Shidehara, Kato end Hanihara. 


Sette sey) 
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Part V. 


Shantung. 


Shapter 14. 


Oriental Téte a téte 


Though it was not on the regular agenda of the Washington conference, the settle- 
ment of the Shantung question threatened the life of several treaties and hence the 
success of the conference. Because Japan had been bluffed out of her foothold in 
the ee peninsula on Manchurian soil after the Sino-Japanese war, she resolved 
to hang on to Shantungs to the very last for the utmost favoruble concessions attainable, 

After the Sino-Japanese war of 1895, which the latter fought for governmental re~ 
form in Korea, China ceded the Licotung peninsula to Japan along with Formosa and the 
Pescadores as spoils of war, but Russia, France and Uermny intervened to make 
Japan return her Manchurian wcquisition. «As we say in Capter 13, China payed dearly 
fot this big-hearted gesture of the #uropean powers. Three years later when a few 
German missionaries were killed in the holy province of Tsao-chow fu in Shantung, 
the Germuns invaded the bay and vort of Kiaochow and acquired in the Sino-German 
treaty of 1898: a ninety-nine year lease on Kiaochow, railway aad mining rights 


hoa + oh oe p43 4 ae sqacpre awsiay, waste tee iss Taack yeh + . ms yoda 
wlong the right of way,fort construtcion and tree: minenance rijtag ond tue 
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promise to use German personnel, capital and materini first in the development of 
that province. In the treaty there was also the important provision that the 
Japanese chose to overlook laters One small paragraph provided that Germany could 


a 


not transfer the rights ceded to her to any other nationg and also there was @ reservat- 
ion to the effect that China might redeem control of the railways constructed in 
Shantung. Don't forget this. ‘The Chinese didn't, but the Japanese did. 


The ill-famed Anglo-Japunese alliance which was called into action during the 


world war of 1914 did China the greitest dis-service of any foreign ayreement in Sg 


history, according to’ Putnam veale, pen name of Bertram Lenox Simpson, former adviser 
of the Chinese governiment, in his An Indiscreet Chronicle from the Pacific, due to 
the mistaken advice of Sir John Jordan, the British ambassador at Peking und now 
member of the Sritish delegation. At the opening of hostilities in August 1914, China 
wished to declare war on Germany and run the Germans out of Kiaochow, but desisted 
froin Zne&r intent on the urgent advices of the British ambassador, 
Practically at the same time, on August 3, the British ambassador at Tokyo, Sir 

William Conyngham Greene, inquired of the foreign office whether the Wikado would 

4 
support England in the world war on the strength of the alliance. Laron Taka~aki 
Kato the foreizn minister told him "yes" the next day and Britain declared Warn and 
China, her neutrality August 6. The next day Hngland requested the immediate coopera 


tion of Japan and the following day it was promised. august 15 Japan delivered her 


ultimtun to German, neloeeting te tell Yaina until five duys iuter wien she asked its 
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unconditional acceptance. 


2] 


4t the expiration of the Eisen Oe august 23, Jupan declared war and began 
preparations to invade Kiaochow, On September 3 when 20,000 Japanese landed at Lung- 
kow, 150 miles north of Tsingtao, China established a war zone including Lungkow, 
Laichow and Kiaochow. A fortnight later the Jupanesé troops reached Tsingtao where 
they were joined by a detachment of British which had landed at Laoshan Bay within the 


lensed territory. September 26 four hundred Japanese occupied Veihsien, ninety miles 


vt 


west of Tsingtao, in spite of Chinese protest that the railroad to Tsinan was private 


property. Japan merely replied that this action wus necessary to prevent commandeeting 


py the German zovernment and proceeded to occupy the stition at Tsinan and seize 


~ 


the mining properties along the way in the face of fur Chinese protests. Many 


ch 
ig 
a 


words have been spilt on whether this action was justified us a military inove. November 


io) 


8 Tsingtao surrendered and eight days later the allies entered. By that error of 
Hngland China was prevented from regaining her own territory simply and leygitimetely 
and the whole disastrous question of shantung was hatched. 


Japan had learned her lesson from Liaotung ahd was resolved that she would nov 


4 
ye bluffed cut of her so-called rights this time: therefore she reinforced ner clain 


4. 


by the ill-reputed "Iwenty-one Demunds" on January 17, 1915, in which China agreed 


(1) to recognize any agreement made between Japan and Germany about Shantung, (2) to 


hetoo te Lunskow to Che Kiaochow-Tsiran stem, (3) to 


nm 


let Japan finance a railway froin © 


ene 
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open cities and towns for residence and trade of foreigners on tlie advice of Japan, 
and (4) never to cede or lease territory within or ulonz the coust of Shantung emong 
other twinge. 

After the Russo-Japanese war Japan inherited Russiun rights in Southern Manchurig, 
her lease to Dalny and Port arthur and her interest in the Southern Manchurian rail- 
“ 


to this change previous to the 


= 


afena lease. Japan neglected tu eet China's consent 
Portsmouth treaty of 1905 and when time cume for China te okay the agreenent she hemmed 
and hawed and dilly-dallied until Japau's patience was aliaost at end. ‘The memory of 
tunis likewise wis behind Japan's efforts to set China's "consent" previously, 

“Putnam Veale’ says that the Chinese iinister in Tokyo, eel be eeseictea da tighy POUT MOO 
secretly in Movember 1914 of the cominy demands. We consulted Larquis Lasayashi 
Matsukato, leading figure of the uenro, or senior advisers to the Emperor, who was 
opposed to this move. Cyinion was divided thvoughout the diet likewise as to the 
advisavility of the deininds, but the military element, who had the upper hund, in- 
sisted on seeing them throwsn . Early in December Eki Hioki, Japanese minister in 
Peking, received his first instructions about them. 

‘ On New Year's day 1915 the port was opened to trade. China consequently revoked 
the war zone a week luter. fhe Japanese minister entered a protest refusing to acknow- 
ledge or respect the neutrul status and & few days later the Japanese general seized 
the Tsingtao customs. President Yuan Siih-kei vrotested Japan's continued presence 


Bice NTE ale chee a ee eee Ce carowa iy leg woah Contdoehy Be asta Bb om Nae itt al saat pidea Bei agi 28 ame ony -} oe = ds Oe 
M Shams vakule, Janun’s aausver wes foe fori oreseieation of the dreaded doamands 
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on January 18, 1915. 

Negotiations concerni:; them dragged on until spring. Japun clained that China 
had agreed to most of thein unofficially before that time and that her ultimitum to 
China May 7 was just a “formal gesture" to bring things tv a close officially, How- 
ever it was, the Chinese agreed most reluctantly to all the denends g (except the lust 
group ,4uroup Y about using the services of Japanese advisers) in two treaties and 
several notes which were sisned on May 25. Cnly the first four articles dealt with 


: : a8 : . S 
Shantuhg. Briefly Article I said that Japan and Germiuny could Aettic the Gernin 


rizjnts in Shantuny between thomselves and China would respect such settlement; 


article IV provided that the agreement should 


wey 


opened certain towns to lforeipnersgemni 


take effect when signed. J3esides these there were a non-Siienation of territory note, 


one that China would consult Japan on the towns to openy aud one in which Japan 


a7 ra 


promised to return Shansung to vhina if Tsingtao was made an open port, if she could 


have a Japanese settlement as in Shanghai, if the other powers could have an inter- 


national settlenon’ g and if there were previous arranjement for the disposal of 


4 


verinan nublic properties, ete. 


Japan did not wait until the close of negotiations to publish the demands. 


pe 


e desire of Ghina and the world they were mide public minus the obnoxicus Uroup 


. 
19956 


Yoon february 14y ‘The Genru opposed uroup Ve. VYhe ultimatum did not go unprotested, 
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America sent a note to Tokyo(and Peking) Lay 16, 1915 stating that 


op" \ 


in view of the circumstunces of the negotintions which have taken 
place or which are noy pending between the gevernnent of China and the 
governucnt of Japan and the agreements which have been reached, and as a 
~~ result thereof, tne sovermuent of the United States has the honor to 
: notify the govermaent of Japa that it cannot recognize any agreement or 
undertaking which has been entered into, or which may be entered into be~ 


tween the sovernments of China and Japan impairing the treaty rights of the 


\ 
SX) United States and its citizens in China, or the political or territorial 
intesrity of tue Republic of Ghina, or the international policy commonly 
known as the Open Door policy.- The New York Times, December 19, 1921. 
Lope) 


O, February 16, 1917 Great Britain agreed to support Japan's claim for the disposal 


the German islands north of the equator in the 
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of Shantung and tne ¢ 
British claim to the Pacific islands 


Pacific in return for Janun's support of the 


“9 
{ 


south of the equator, By arch 1, France had likewise agreed, provided Japan would 
push the breaking of Chinese relations with Germany. 

america's biggest mistake in the war, according +o Putneun Weale,' was to urge 
China to enter the war on the promise of financial support and then neglect to 
keep her word. ‘The Japanese minister at feking, instigated by Tokyo, pushed for war 


and lent 100 million gold dollars. Japan as a consequence sewed up Shantung and the 


i. so 2 eel Meee ee a7, 2 Fy I _ Sia see 2 re vd thas J - aes i ‘ ial ‘ + " 4 A 
Poaoific isianés., ‘This vorcpably as teh as the show of foree da lay LILA recent Tad 


the officials te China's acceptance of the demands. And there might have been vifts 


to the proper sources us well. 


said: 


Lotis Seibold in The New York Herald in 1921 


Re \ 
Lae 
‘Diplomats, political leaders and the promoters of vast business in- 


terests of world wide importance rightly or unjustly regard Japan as an 
avericious and not a friénday neighbor of impotent and undeveloved 
China ... Keen observers at Tokyo, Peking, Seoul, Mukden, Canton, Shanghai 
and Hongkong, to say notning of the well informed pi iicials in Buropean 
chancelleries, regard the general staff of the Japanese army, which 
dominates all other ayencies of the Mikado's government, as the strongest 
gingle influence in China ... lvidence thai leaves but little doubt in 
the impartial mind has repeetedly been oroduced to shew that by threats 
of a punitive character, thpnough the insidicusly conducted propaganda 

of its wonderful system of espionasze end through the debuucnery of nmer- 
ceriaries holding high official positions in the Chinese govermuent (or 
governments) the Japanese military staff has coerced the helpless peoples 
of China time and asain .....Japinese intrigue at Peking bas provoked 

the fall of more than one cabinet: Jupanese money is credited with having 
bought the betrayal of the Oninese people by their own public servunts; 


the dominant fuctor in vrovokins war between 
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Japanese influence hes 
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611 
the predatory tucnuns of most provinces. 
goes further to say that, 


Lepece ) 
John Devey in China, Japan and the U.S. A. 


Legher ) 
Sotinential Chinese ministers are in constant receipt of Japenese funds and 


of 
¢ 
a 
g 
ie 
cessions were wrun. from China wiile Burope and aueric: were busy with the 
war.*¥ 
oqo ) 
By October 1, 1917 there was u Japanese civil administration at Tsingtao 


with branches at Fangtze, Chaotien and ''sinan akl three outside the leused 
ngtze, they even levied taxes and 


ter zone, at Fa 
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territory and the 
The railway and wines were brougnt under 


asserted jurisdiction over Chinese 
Where the Germans hud exclusively employed Ghinese 


the civil edministration. 
in the railway shoos, as railivay guards and in all minor 
railveay itself, the Japenese introduced their countrymen... They went further 


at Tsinan and voverful radio stations on the garrigon 


es 
& 


puilt barracks 


and 
They pluced soldiers «at every station und garrisons in the big towns. 


grounds, 
As @ result they were in a »vosition to cut ull communication between south 
the 


China and Peking aid wits the South Manchurian railroad in the norti held 


entire coast, So tuwt tuey migirt descend on Peking ot will did they so choose. 


Glituation from 191541922 is viven by Dewey 


An excellent picture of the 


in the above meutiened work, 


Oped 
Vy 








An Ansricean can jet ai idea of the realities of tue preset sit- 
uation if he imagines a foreign verrison and militery wireless in 
Wilmington, with w railroad from thut point to a fortified seaport con- 
trolled by tie foreign power, at which the foreigu nations can lend, 
without resistance, troops is fast as they cun be transported, and 
wit bases of supply, munitions, food, uniforms, etc. already located 
ut Vilimington, at the seaport cnd severnl places along the line. Re- 
verse the directions from south to north, and Viliaington will stand 
for Tsinan, Shunghai for New York, Nanking for Puiladelphia vita Peking 
for Washinton, end Tientsin for Baltinore. Suppose in addition 
the Pennsylvania railroad is the sole means of communicdtion between 
dashington and the chief cormercial and industriel centers, and you 
have the frame work of the Shantung picture as it presents itself 
daily to the inhabitants of China ..... You have to add thut the sane 
foreign nation controls also all coust cormunications from, say, 
Raleigh Gouthvards, with railroad lines both to the nearby covst 
and to Mew Orleans. For (still reversing directions) this corresponds 
to the position of Imperial Japan in ilanchurin with railroads to Dairen 

- 


and through Korea to a port twelve hours sail from a great military 


center in Jaoun proper, 


{ Ofnley \ ae 





Moreover, by means of discrimination in use of the railroad for saipping 
5) . an 2. ‘ 2, TS Vv . ? x 

they minased to set control of the non-treuty mines at Fegshun , turough 
refusing to furnish cars, sending one too lete, or sending u flock and charg- 
ing for all even wien the order was cancelled, ‘They sent copper cash from 
Shantung to Japan and introduced several million dollars of paper currency 

2 . 1 2 : 1 a 
redeqmable only in Japan where no gold was allowed to leave the country. 
4nd then Japan imoceutly ussumed the attitude that retaliatory boycotts 
were intolerable and necessitated interference! 

In 1913 Germany hud acquired the right to build the Keomi railroud to 


. 
+ 
fF 


a point on the Tientsin-Pukow line, tentatively at Hsuchow, and mother from 


. let.+) 


Tsinan to a point on the Peking-Hankow line between Shunteh and Sinhsiang, 
¢ Leaf neo 
Kaoni is west of Kiaochow on tie main line to Tsinan,. Jieker is south 
vest ef Tsinan. Puxow ig inland from Shenghai south of Shantung. Hankew is 
doug tent of Pukow., Shunteh and Sinhsiang are almost directly west of 
Tsinan,. Be September 24, 1918 Japan opened parley for a preliminary rail- 
vay loan to connect the Kiuechow-Tsienan line with the Tientsin-Pukow line 
at Hsuchow in Kiangsu provinceg, and agreed to ewbolish the civil administration 
bureau and to with draw troops to Tsingtao except for uw contingent squad at 
Tsinan. In return the Chinese goveriuent recoufirmed all the rights and 
provisions granted in the cere of ay 25, 1915. The final agreement was 
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unsigned according to the Chinese Yearbook of 1921. 


A few days later the Russian and Itulian zovernments promised to support 


Japan's cluims at the peace conference. ‘ith her claims bolstered by the 


twenty-one demands, by the promises of Mngland, -France, Italy,, and Russia, 


Japan stood out stoutly for her wantsg at Versailles. She was rewarded with 


Article 156 of the treaty of Versailles in which Germany renounced all 


territory, railways, mines, und submarine cables in Snantung to Japan, 


n 


thougn accordiny to the original Sino-Cermiun agreenciut they were not hers 


to renounce to ay country. articles 157 and 153 turned over the public 


properties und deeds. 


i 
( ‘me articles from section VIIT of the Versailles treaty dealing with 
Shantung are as follows: 
Article 156-- Germany renounces, in favor of Javan, all her riglis, 


titles, and privileszes -- particulurly those concerning the territory of 


te 
jaochow, railways, wines, and submarine cables, wiich she acquired in 
Kiaochow, railways, wines, and subsarine cables, whic 1 
: 
‘ 
‘> oe . 
XO virtue of the treaty concluded by her with Ghina on Liarch 6, 1898, and of 
a 
a 
Tope ee, ; 7 ae 
, all other arrangenents relutive to the provinee of Siawsuny. 
m) 
ts in the YTsinstao-Tsinunfnu railway, includius its 


ALL vermada rigsts 


branch lines, tovether wit: its subsidiary property of all kinds, stations, 


ale 


nus, plant, and mtericl for the exploitation 
shops, fixed and rolling stock, mines, plant, and satericl for Gne explorve 





of tue mines ure and remiin acquired by Japan, together wiih aii rights and 


privileges attacning thereto. 

The Gerinin state submarine cahles from Tsinyztao to Shanghai and from 
Tsingtao to Chefoo, with all the rights, privileges, and properties at- 
taching thereto, are similarly acquired by Japan, free and clear of all 
charges und incumbrances. 

article 157 -= The movable and inmovable property owned by the Uerman 
state in the territory of Muochow, as well ag all the rights which Germany 
might claim in consequence of the works or improvements made or of the ex- 
penses incurred by her, directly or indirectly, in connection with this 
territory, are and reimia acquired by Jupan, free aid clear of all charves 


and incumbrances. 


. av = ; Pel . 
article 158 -- uermay shali hand over to Japan, within three months 
A ; 


from ie coming into furce of tie present treaty toe urcuives, registers, 
plans, title deeds, ond documents of every kind, wherever they may be, re-- 
lating to tne adisinistration, whether civil, military, financial, judicial 
or other, of the territory of Yiaochows 

“ithin the same period Germany shell give particulars to Japan of ail 
treaties, arransements or asreements relating to the rights, title or pri- 


vileves referred to in the two preceding urticles, -- Gurrent ilistory, August 


1919, 
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According to Robert Lansing in The Peace Negotiations it was by threatening 


to withdrey from tue peace conference and by avsreeing to pass un & proposed ate 


Mandment declaring for racial equality and by prowising orally to restore rights 


of sovereignty over Shantunyg to China in the near future, that Japan won her 


demands of the Kiaochow leasehold, the Tsingtao-Tsinan railroad, the mines the 
German public property and the mandate for the Harshall and Caroline islands as 


well as damages and tonnage, June 28, 1919. Viscount Nobuaki Makino, delesate 


at Versaillos, on March 27, 1921 denied this allegation and said that he had seen 


Wilson only two times, in a four power conference on April 21 and April 30, 1919¢5 


and that there had been no threats nor any attempt to force Wilson's hand. In 


the light of other polite denisis this must be taken with derain of salt. 


Japan endeavored to mke socd her word to return sovereignty to China and 


restore private rights in Shantung by an offer to bargain that year, but China 


refused to consider it. ‘The Japumese minister at Peking on Januery 16, 1920 


sought to open negotiations with the Chinese gevernment, but China neglected to 


reply. On April 26, he again urged Peking to parley, but on May 22 China returned 


that since she had not signed the treaty of Versuilles, there was nothing to 


negotiate. 


China claimed that Shantung should have reverted direct to her on the follow- 


grounds :; 1. Military occupation dees uot sive Litle to territery occupied; 


ny 
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it ig subject te confirmation ut the peace conference. 2. ‘The Japanese occuvation 
of Shantung after august 14, 1917 when China declared war, was against the rights 
of China es an associute® and ally in war. 3. China considered the treaty of 
jy May 25, 1915 as a temporary agreement until the peace conference. 4, China ebro- 
: 
1 gated all treaties, etc.with Germany by her war declaration; therefore, uermany 
\ had no riguts in Shuntun, to surrender te another nower. 5. Germany was unable 
YN to transfer territory to a third pover by the expressed convention in the agcree= 


went of March 6, 1898. 6. China had the right to buy back the railway in the 
att 
,U 


agreemont of March 21, 1900,  Bogy Shine Yourbook 1921). 


The fisst prelininuries to tne negotiations held in Washington coexistent 


with but not part of the Washington conference were secret exchanges between 


co 


Tokvo and Pekin: durin: the serin.,, and swaver of L921. VYokyo reported to Washe 
a o =) x oe a yu 


ington that at last there wis talk of direct settlement between China and Jupan 


about Sruntung, darch 21, 1921. Ku wel-clun is Welling Koo, Chinese anvi.ssador 


oe 
ve 
> 


; ne end . easy : ee : 
to London, Sounggllor Yu is the wember of the Japanes cation staff who tried 


a 
tr 
CG 


throug’ injor-General Rihachiro Bunzai, Japanese militeury adviser to the Chinese 
foreign ministry, to solve the vroblen, . 
AL 5 
Tokyo-London, Wo. 193. Mareh ?, 1921. 
London-Vastinezton, No. 141. Mereh 21, 1921. 


(Note. Text is warbled end difficult. } 


eopes 
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Japanese-Gninese negotiations on the Shantung question hive for 
some time been in abeyance, but recently more or less discussion of 
the question is to be found in Chinese newspuvers. It is said that 


Ru Vei-chun recently cabled the Chinese sovernnment that there was no 


occasion to presemt tiis question to the League of ations gand that 


* 


i 


it would be better to enter direct nayotiatvions prpriised on the deneand 


a 


thet Japan should first wit 7 her garrisons fron along the Shantung 
~~’ a 


Ra Llvey. 


Lately American newspaper organs at Peking huve stated that it is 


| aa 
a] 
rea] 
ck 
- 
orl 
He 
= 
[on 
a 
S 


generally reported in diplomatic circles thut,as a condition for acceler- 
ating direct negotiations, Ching will demand : (1) the extension of the 
terms of loans which ure maturing, (2) concessions in tlhe "Kozoshun" 
matter (3) support ef the present Ghinese cabinet and the influence of 
its statesmen, 

A resorts that iiinister Cbpiuta hid received instructions to accelerite 
direct negotictions was prougit to the attention of our legationg and 
wis deniedg and the report of Ku wei-ciun's cablegram seems to be ex- 
tromely doubtful, but discussion and »rovaginda nevs reports on this 
question cre gradually bevoming rife. 

In fact since then @ meuber of the Shinese foreign iinistry prorosed 


to a member of our lewzetion staff thut they two snould try to devise some 


solution of the question. 
Moreover june foreign minister ..... inciuded, and the Shuntuny 
fTuchun ..... (Hote. Toxt full of larse Bapsg and meaning cannot even 


be guessed for ebout tverty words). 

Vie Naud already replied that ve could hardly osen converseticus 
unless vebore assured tnut tiie Oiuinese vovernment in sood fuita wisied 
to do everytning in its vower to reac a selution of the auestion by 


direct negotiations. tafeases such nesotiations were desired, & formal 
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and clear resolution of the Chinese President end cubinet should be 
transmitted to us, 

It appears from these facts and from the above-mentioned propagenda 
news revorts thut the question of direct negotiations is aguin raisin; 
its heud in certain quarters. 

The League of Nations Society in Tokyo denounced the maintenance of Japsnese 
troovs in Shantung on April 26, 1921, The next month the Tokyo government planned 
te hold a conference to deal with asiatic propleusg ond Torkichi Obata, Japanese 
minister at Peking, urged a settlement of the Shantung fiasco through a plan approved 
by the vowers for internationalizing Tsingtao. May 22 there wus @ report that 
Japan was to restore Shantun; and thet orivate negotiations were under ved as to 
troop withdrawal from the railrouwd area. The Chinese foreign minister June 12 said 
that Japan must state her restoration terms publicly. June 29 there was another 
runor that Obata would request China to bargein. 

In July Viscount Korekiyo Takahashi in the Xouse of Reers called for with- 
drawal of t¥oovs from Tsingtao. All was not unaninous approval at home of the con-= 
duct of affairs. Likewise Count Tsunetaro Keto, Migh Gounissioner of Siberia, 
wanted Javanese forces brought nome from Siberis. The Tokye cabinet wished Shan- 
tung kept from the Washington conference at all costs g ond aAuerica was equally 


firm about sgettlins the issue... 
i) 


wiile Shina was refusins to negotiate openly, she wos secretly secking an 


agreenent from Japan. <A svecial emissary quietly came from China to Tokyo to 
present the Chinese terms for the restoration. Note in the following cable that 


the most Javan promises is a partial evacuetion. 


ee? _ 


Tokyoiaeshinzton, No. 314, July 26, 1921. 


(Note. This is the first translation from JP code. Many elements in 
the text are still unidentifiedy and the translation can be relied on only 
in the most general way.) 

Referring to your cablegram No. 416, from our cablegram Ho. 936 +o 
the ambassador at London Hobe Not received) you are aware et least that 
there are elements within the Chinese governuent which wish to settle the 
Shantung question by direct negotiations between Chine and Japang and which > 
are secretly working to have pronosals made. 

1. Since th:t time, e secret emissary has called on ..... and requested 
informal information of the real desires of Japan. At the same time he had 
the mission of uskins for assistance to ...... + 

Ye are anxious to husten tne solution of the Shantuny question and 
it was considered that if this impression had not been given abroad, it 
would be worth while to aecodelto the Chinese proposal if it were merely to 
show our fair and liberal ettitude in the question, After careful consideration 
it was decided to adoot the principle of turning the protection of the Shamtung 
Railway over to a Ghinese police organization and of with_drawing our troovs. 

2. Our attitude was eaeere tied -als follows: The Japanese government 
wishes to withdray its troops from the Shantunyg railway end under sutis- 
factory conditions will not hesitateto do so, but it is impossible to 
leave the railway in an unguarded condition, Some means must be devisedy, 


und, to encourage the orgenization of a Chinese police force, if the Chinese 
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government will organize such a foree in a way not to urouse an opposition 
movement within the cowtry, the Japanese government will proceed with a 


artL evacuation. 


3. The secret emissary has since reported that the discussion of 
this matter is proceeding smoothly among the Chinese authorities, and that 
they may actually decide in the near future to organize the police force. 
4. Since the recent American invitation to the Pacific conference, 
there is much talk off bringing the Shantuny question before the conference, 
It is hard to say whether this is ehtirely without basis in fact, but in- 
structions have been sent the minister at Tokfo to ascertain secretly the 


real ideas of the Chinese. 


5. Flease keep the foregoing facts about the secret emissary from 


China absolutely secret for the presen. 


Marquis Shigenobu Okuma, ex-preimier, came out ugainst the inciusion of Shantung 


on the Washington agenda and resolutely opposed the reconsideration of the Versailles 


decision in August and Yen announced publicly that China was unyieldingly set on 


no direct negotiation, but privately Geen overture from Japan. 

There is nothing to lead one to believe that Obata should report his interview 
with the Chinese foreign minister other than honestly and accurately to his home 
government. This was a yvrivate document sent for straightforward information and 
not written for the public eye for effect. With this in mind one cannot but wonder 
at the conduct, the seeming dunlicity, of a Chinese official who would announce 
privately that "there was no necessity of submitting to all the powers questions 


a 


vendinz solely between Chine and Ja pany and it vould be wroper for tucse guestions 
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by all means to be solved by China and Japan alone,” and six days later reiterate 
ick saeaaoe saat 


thet direct negotiation with Japan was impossible! ‘True in the same interview he 
ee ee mem 


stated that because of aopnlar opinion it was advisable to avoid direct negotiation, 
yet there was admittedly no authority behind the “private channels", Such an agree= 
ment could easily be revudiated if it did not find favor with the voters. Is it 

any wonder that the Japanese had one mode of diplomacy for the Nest and another for 
the East! Is it any wonder that they were inclined to follow the example of the 
western nations snd have their diplomatic officials accompanied by bayonets when 


agreements were to be signed? It seems very much to me that Yen was trying to 


Me 


see just what he could get out of this settlement for Vv. W. Yenw In the last 


paragraph Obata shrewdly sums up the situation. QEA is undoubzedly Obata. 
capes > 
YPeking—Tokyo, No. 562 August 12, 1921. 


Tokyostiaghington, Ho. 361, August 15, 1921. 


(Note. First line of messaze opens with an unidentified thred-letter 
code group such as are used for reproducing Chinese ideograpns in names, ett., 


and is garbled.) 
XEA lovecta].. greetings on return to post ... interview with Chinese minister 
of foreign affairs which is summrized as follows, 
l. With regurd to the Pacific conference. _. ~ . T- * 
gy I asked whether the Chinese government intended to muke any special 
proposals, Yen said that tunis nad not deen decided on, but of course the pro- 


blems of the Pacific involved questions of princivle of vital impertance to 


pe -prousnt up. Cf course, however, there 
: + ei ne en Ec tng Ss tee ST OR 


Guinea itself and these wisi Derhans 
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Was no necessity of submitting to all the powers questions pending solely be- 


ea a ee  . e enne a 





‘Svea China and Janany and it would be proper for these questions by all moans 


to be solved by China and Japan alone. He Required yest about the question 
of the abolition of the spheres of influence of all the powers. 

I replied that the abolition of geographical syheres of influence would 
be incompletey, if one country had a preferred position of influence in the 
customs administrationg and another country was beins given control over the 
salt monopoly, as rumored. This also constituted a sphere of influence. If 
it were intended to abolish all these also undgif this were carried through, 
we would welcome the abolition of spneres of influence, 

I called attention to the extreme necessity of uvviding duplicating 
the history of the Versailles conference with regard to special questions 
between China and Japan. Yen nodded assentg to this. 

2. I said that the Shantung auestion was unpurently a single great 
question, but really it reduced itself to merely three important questions, 
of railways, mines and the disposition of leased territory. /apan had many 
times declared her positioye and had repeatedly invited negotiations. If the 
Chinese were only willing to negotiate, a solution would be easy. 

Yen said that the Guinese were awaiting a fair and just proposition 
from Japan on tie Shantung question, but it was desired to avoid direct ne- 
gotiations. It would be proper to conduct conversations through "private 
channols". China was easerly expecting a proposal of this sort from Japan. 

I said that men of light end learning in the Japanese government and 
the peovle wished to settle questions such as that of Shantung between China 
and Javan without the loss of & day, but even assusting that Japan mde a4 
proposal which was considered fair and liberal, judging by the past acts 
and present condition of China, the attempt might fail by reason of the in- 
cessant agitetion among the people of China. The Japanese government and 

™ : ; ; : 
the majority of the Japanese people felt foc anxiety about proceeding with 
fear that the central coverment throuch its veakness weld 


wl 


Nevobistians vor 
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be swayed by the talk of the people. 

Yen said that if the Japanese proposal were really fair and liberal, 
the majority of the Chinese government und people would not onpose itg, and, 
in case some people opposed it, there were means of suppressing themg-and 
irresponsible activities would not be ullowed to pass unchedked. Japan 

(Ha. Note. Possibly, South Manchuria) 
already had a strong economic foundation in .... wef reglonss and he was sure 
thatyif Japan announced an unconditional restitution, it would do uway with 
bad feeling between Japan and China and be extraordinarily advantageous. 

I asked wiether the central government wag not at the present time 
hesitatins to organize a Shantung Railway police force because of voices 
of opposition. 

You said that there was inevitably more or less opposition to this, but 
he intended to pay no attention tu this opposition but to carry out the plan 
resolutely. In fact he had recently told ministers of various countries, who 
from time to time inquired about the solution of the Shantung question that; 
if Japan came with a fair and reasonable proposal, be thought China would 
consider and act upon it. 

From my impression of this conversation, I believe that the Chinese 
government seriously wishes for a solution of the Shantung question jif Japan 
will make a proposal so fair and just that it will not enccunter strong 
oppesition ainong the government and people. Their position is that they 
will first get Japan to make a proposal and will ascertain its contents, 
If the proposal is not extremely unfair, they will demand some concessions 
from Japan and settle the question. Otherwise, they will use the popular 
opposition as a pretext, ruise a cry for unconditional restitutiong and make 
it a question for the Pacific conference, etc. It may be supposed that 
their secret design is to avoid the danzer of a refusal to discuss the 
question on the ground of its being a matter segied by the Verseilles 


treaty and a question to be settled between China and Japang and to make 


& settlement on 2a rensonavle busis. 


Following this Tokyo ordered Obata to submit a proposal for opening negotiations 


based on China's terms. For an adequate translation of these proposals see No. 580 


and No, 417, the first b eing Shidehara's translation for Hughes; the second, Tokyo's 


copvrectinns. 


Tokyo=-Peking, No. 433. September 7, 1921. 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 405. September 3, 1921. 





(Note. Text has some sarbling and many uncertain groups of the new 
JP code.) 

Cablesram No, 435 will inform you of the conversations between Ambassador 
Shidehara and the American secretary of state since our cablegram No. 374. 

The Americzn secretary of state hus taken the attitude of favoring 
a quick gettlement of this question. ‘ie consider that there is of course 
no reason for us to refuse this, but rather tnat we should use the oppor~ 
tunity for a quick satisfactory solution of the question. If the govern- 
ment proposes a solution to Chinag as an accompaniment to the progress of 
the direct negotiations we will cause Ghina to request American intercession 
for every item ...... . d% must’ be said thet the fundamental spirit of our 
claims is the exclusion from the coming conference of this question as an 


accomplished fact and a matter of sole concern to particuler powers. ‘We 


could therefore not readily consent to this. At the same time the desire 
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for a quick satisfactory settlement of this question has been our fundamental 
policy for years. 

In connection with the Washington conference in order us far as possible 
to restrict material for defamation and criticism of us, it is the settled 
policy of the Japaness government so far as circumstances permit to reach 
the promptest possible settlements of harmful pending questions. After 
thorough consideration it hus been decided to propose a settlement to China, 
to display our just and liberal policyy und to submit it to the sincere con- 
sideration of the Chinese government. 

You will embody in &@ memorandum the fundamental principles and pro- 
posed measures contained in tire accompanying cablegram No. 434g and will 
hand this memorandum to the Ghinese winister of foreign afeirs. As consider- 
ation was also given to the plen informally presented by the Ghinese some 
time ayo, we have no objection to our proposals being considered a counter 
proposal to the Chinese proposal, but you will indicate that the stipulations 
are our utmost concession, 

In regard to the settlement of the Shantung question, there was al- 
ready an understanding among the powers which was reached ut the Furis 
peace conference throuz!: an unreserved discussion. ‘The Japanese government 
wishes to respect and carry out this understunding, and, in view of the 
friendship between Janen and Giina has also carefully examined and considered 
the aspirations of China and has eyaaed a fair and liberal plan of settle- 
ment. In fact at the present time we do not have the attitude of fea. Nete. 
Possibly, hindering} the Chinese asvirations ....... . Feeling that we 
are already informed in the main of the views of the Chinese, we have de- 
cided to take the initiative of sponasene a.solution of the question. You 
will propose that the Chinese government after giving sincere thought to 
the matter shall express a willingness to negotiate on the vétis of this 
proposal for a settlement und shall name « comission to negotiate the de- 


BY 


tails. .,You will report the result. 


\ OAs tee ¢ >) 
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Washington-Tokyo, Ho. 580. September 7, 1921, 


1. The leasehold of Kiaochewund the rights orivinally granted to 
germany with regard to the fifty kilometre zone around the Kiaochgw Ray 
shall be restored to China. 

2. The Japanese govermaent will abundon plans for the establishment 
of a Japanese exclusive settlement or of an international settlement in 
Tsingtao: provided that Shina engages to open (as a port of trade) the 
entire leased territory of Kiaoching, and to permit the nationals of all 
foreign countries freely to reside and to carry on commerce, industry, 
agriculture or any other lawful purstits within said territoryy and that 
she further undertakes to respect the vested rights of all foreigners. 

China shall likewise carry. out forthwith the opening of suitable 
cities and towns witht the Province of Shangtung for residence and tirade 
of the nationals of all foregoing ........ fia. Note. Possibly, countries. 

Regulations for the opening of vlaces under the foregoing clauses} 
shall be determined by the Chinese government unon consultation with the 
powers interested, 

3. The Kinochag-sinuntu railway and all mines appurtenant thereto 
shall be worked us a joint Sino-Jupunese enterprise. 

4. Japan will renounce all preferential rights with regard to foreiyn 
agsistance in persons, capital and material, stipulated in the Sino-German 
treaty of March 6, 1898. 

5. Rights relatiny to the extensions of the Kinochge-Tsinanfu railway, 

well us 
as/options for the constructions of the Yentai-veihaien railway will be 
throvn oven for the conmon activity of tie international financial con 
sortium in China, 

6. The status of the customs house at Tsingtao as forming an integral 
part of the general customs system of Chins shall he made clearer than un- 
ger the German regine. 


07 
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7. Public property formerly possessed by Germany and used for administrat- 
ive purposes within the leased territory of Kiaochter will, in general, be 
transferred to China; Yt beiny understood that ins maintenance and operation: 
of public works and establishments shall be previously arranged between 
the Japanese and Chinese yovernnents. 

8. With a view to arranging detailed »blans for currying into effect 
the terms of settlement above indicated, the Japanese and Chinese govern- 
ments shall appoint their respective commissioners as soon as possible. 

The Japanese government have on more than one occasion declared willing- 
ness to proceed to tne recall of Japanese troops now stationed along the 

4 ric OM erie ; ‘ ‘ 

Kiaochaw-Tsinanfu railway upon organization by China of a police force 
to assume protection of the ruilway. As soon as the Chinese government 
snall have organized such a police force and notified the Japanese govern 
ment to that effect, Japunese troops will be ordered to hand over to the 
Chinese police the charge of the railway vrotectiony and thereupon imnediately 
to withdraw. 

It is obviously in the interest of both parties to the joint railwey 
undertaking to insure and to promote the efficiency of the Chinese police 
force guarding the railway. Arrangements to be mude with that end in 


view may, however be reserved for separate and subsequent-consideration, 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 417, September 10, 1921. 


Urgent, a —_keoonte,. 


Ve have no objection in principle to your translation of our proposals 


to Japan,in your cablegram No. 580, but there ure places in which its word- 


A 
ing goes beyond a literul translation. When it is published,it would be 
undesirable to huve too greut discrepancies from the original text, so it 
is desired that the following changes be made when it is published, If you 


have already oresented your draft to the American zovernnent, we leave to 


y 


your discretion wheter you shall commiunicute these chinges to bhelg and, 


in case you should do SO yin what minner to do it. 
1. Im paragraph in order to make cleat that China of itself will 
= Z 
F ow ; : re 
open Kiaocham as a port of trade change the reading “provided that .....-6 
JEd. Note. Possibly, Shina engages to open as 4& port of trade the entire 
* : rw, “ : * 
leased territory of} Kaoc haa to" China engages to open of its own accord 


tho entire leased territory of Kinochag! as a port of trade”. 


i 


- 
_ 


2. In paragraph Gevery not only do we have the public and administrative 
buildings which we inherited from the Germans but others bought by the afmy 
of occupation after the capture of the city. It is intended in principle 
£6 cede these alsog and the point of whether we took them over from Gern-= 
any is not specified ,sovthe words “formerly possessed by Germany" should 
be omitted. 


not 


“4 s : . : ’ ‘ X 
3. The future negotiations mentioned in parayraph Y will deal seat 
“AN 


Vi 


be ff 


omy witn details of execution put also it is invended te leave such 

other matters as the disposition of submarine cables to future negotiations 
and the words “other matters" were expressly inserted for this reason. In 
your draft after the words “the terins of settlement above indicated" you 
will insert “and for the purpose of adjusting other mitters not embodied 
therein". 

4. (Note. From here on the text is considerably garbled and the 
connection obscure.) In rezard to paragraph Gind, this is o matter which 
has bitherto caused feelings in the United States, but not only have we ale 
ready laid dow: to China the organization of a gveciul police force as a 
condition, but it is too much at variance with the wording of the notes 
which we huve already resented to China. (Note. ‘here is some mention 
of conference, understanding und Sienskeaies cf having it clearly under- 
stood tht there imust be & svecial agreement.) For the wording "it is ob- 
viously in the interest of both parties" etc., you will substitute "It is, 
however, to be understcod that the question of the organization of a special 


pelice zuarding the Shantung railway shall be reserved for future consider- 


ation between Japan and China‘. 

(Note. In connection with the above it may be noted that the 
version of the Japanese term cubled by the associated Press from Pekin 
September 12 seems to be a fairly close rendition of the actual wording 


as checked by a late correct copy of J-4876.) 


Cbata had some questions concerning the terms before sresentation and asked 


for further instructions. On the seventh Tokyo explained and enlarged upon their 


previous idea. These terims were to be merely a vague, general feeler, bait for the 


4 
ChinesoPand if the latter bit, details were to be settled by special coimissioners. 
A brief indication of some of the probiems which urose later appears in the paragraphs 
: (Fit fotlors cabs ) 
‘ 5 A - 
solely for Obata'ts information. [‘cnetoo is a town on the north coast of Shantung, 


on Lung=men harbor, near the British concession ‘/ekhaivei, Sasebo is x town and 


port on the west coast of Kyushu, one of the four main islands of Japan, ) 
ate ) 
Tepe eee: No. 447- September 7, 1921. 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 414, September 8, 1921. 


Referring to your cablegram No. 603, it need not be said that the pro~ 


posals im our cablevran No. 434 are no ore than an outline indicuwting our 


extreme Limit of concession in regard to the principal auestions and have no 
other purpose than a thorouzh test of the willingness of the Chinese sovern- 


ment to enter upon negotiations on this basis. tt follows thut the proposals 
do not cormrise an orderly plan for the disposal of all Gemnan rights and 


interests in the province of Shantuny and everything which hus to be aude 


in connection with this question, nor were tiie proposals devised with the 
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Ee the Unrree glee /fov he dia prea 


ourpose of at this time proposing of everything. It was expected to leave 
these minor questions to discussion between representatives of the two count- 
ries,but first to open the vay for initiating direct negotiutions bhrough | 
these outline proposals. The Chinese foreign minister will raise various 
sorts of questions, but it is fel’ that an auswer going at this time into 
preliminary details would only react to prolong the situation. 

You will therefore reply in proper: form that a fair and liberal agree- 
ment will be made to submit tu joint discussion by representitives of both 
countries the details regarding the execution of our proposals and other 
questions outside of those enwieratedg and that at present the Japanese govern- 
ment hopes that the Chinese sovernment will appreciate our teas wud liberal 
good faith, will announce its intention of opening negotiations and at the 
same time vill take up the formalities of the opening of negotiations. 

As has been said, the Jananese government doés not yet have fbxed 
plans about all tne provisions which you question. It is desired first to 
understand what the Chinese wish and then to study the mitters thoroughly, 
but solely for your information I state the followin: views whict are held 
here at present... - ~ - - - 


x. The meaniis of paragraph & of the proanosals is that we will not 


tay 


insist on all kinds of privilebes at the Tsingtao custom house whici: existed 
in the german revine, but vessb to heave it made substiuntially a part of the 


veneral customs administration. It is considered proper however that special 


attention should naturally be paid to the position of Japan wiich pays 
much the largest part of the import and export collectiois at Tsingtao. These 
points will be left to discussion by representatives of the two countries. 
eres ; 5 ae ‘ : . 
g. with regard to submarine cables, the Tsingtao-chefoo and the ‘singtio- 
Shanghai have already ounce been entirely in our handag and of course, in case 
he disposition of this question should necessarily be settled together with 
. % Mn, + A. . | + 4 AY 5 
asebo-Tsingstao cable, it vill be the best policy 


the disposition of the das 


40 raise the question of exchunging fur tue Sascbo-Tsinzgiac cable. It is 
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therefore intended to include this under aragraph (8) of the proposals. ptf, 
and to leave it for future agreement. 

In regard to the disposition of the salf fields, it will be necessary 
to include them under paragrapi.d: of the meoposats and at least to have them 

= 

respected as acquired rights of foreigners, but as the relations of this 
matter with the salt monopoly system must also be considered, it is one 
of the principal questions requiring separate agreements. 

The disposition of the wharves comes under the proviso of Papagraph () wtit- 
of the proposals, but one plen would be tu hind over the wharves with the 
piers, warehouses, etc. to the Shantung railway as a branch of its business 
andto make them the property of the railway. it will be the best policy - 
to leave this also to discussion by representatives of the two powers. 


. ~ - . . poor hep, eat) 


Cbata on September 7 vresewted the new terms to Yen who promised to give them 


(rp ade) ; - - 


the counci state f 111 consideration. This would take fron two 

to the council of state for full consideration. This would take frou two to four 

weeks. He requested thut the terms be kept absolutely secret, that no otner countries 

be informed of them, Yet the very next day tho Chinese themselves let much of it be 

known through Reuter's news avency. Premier Chin Yun-peng led weneral Banzai to 
6B ONC y peng 

believe that the council of stiute had decided to settle the Shantung question with the 

aid of the ministers of justice, ‘Tunzg-Kang, the army, Tsai Chengehsun, the navy, Li 

4 

Ting-hsing and others. Yet after this private decision, matters were in such a con- 

dition that they could not do otherwise than announce oublicly that they decided not 

te accent the proposals, 


op ghete 
Peking-Tokyo, No. 619. September 8, 1921, 


ToOKYO= Msniugten, uo, 411i. sepvenber 8, LOSky 





Urgent. 


Reforring to your cablegran No.433, at an interview wita the Chinese 
minister of foreign affairs on September 7,I read him a memorandum en- 
bodying your cablegram No. 434,,and handed him the memorandum with proper 
comment in accordance with your instructions. 

The minister said that in view of the importance of the matter he 
could hardly give even a versgonal opinion until it had been thoroughly 
studied. He would imnediately present the memorandum the next day, the 
eighth, to the council of state which would study it. ‘When I inquired 
whether an answer could be secured from the council of state on the eighth, 
the minister replied that it would take from two to four weeks. 

I said that my government hoped to receive as rrompt an answer an 
possible from his governnenty and I hoped that they would give the matter 
urgent consideration and reply immediately. 

(Hote. ‘The text becomes very garbled from here. Apparently there was 
a phrase in the Japanese memorandum about its being u reply to a Chinese 
communication which the Chinese foreign isinister said would be very em= 


aaa 


barrassings to the Chinese if it was communicated to foreign countries or 
was published. le did not know whether it would be desirable tu make some 
statement of the position of China. He thought that the publication of 
the wording of the demunds would place the present cabinet in a very un= 
desirable position at home and abroud.) 

I said thet I had received no instructions asto whether the correspondence 
was to be communicated to foreign countries or to be puplisiedy end did 
not xnow, but IT would immediately cable my government. 

The minister asked wiether the memorandum waich he had been handed 


was not to be kept secret, and [ said th iohad received instructions 
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that should nesotiate in secret. 


Peking-Tokyo, No. 816 September 9, 1921, 
Tehye Worthington Ma4 Ib oa hasan F2te 

according to what Banzai was told on September 9 by Premier Chin 
Yun-penz of the discussion of our proposal by the Chinese council of state 
on that day,it appears thut the council considered it proper first to 
decide the preliminary question of whether or not to cause a solution 
of the Shantung question and as a result it wag decided to attempt a solution 
and after further consideration by the foreign department to be guided by 
the vievs of the ministers of justice, the army, the navy, etc. % was 
said that the foregoing was not very clear but putting together every= 
thing that was said Banzai thouvht that the above decision was reached. 

He thinks that even if the foreign department authorities think that 
our proposals are entirely worth while as a basis for negotiations, in 
view of its previous attitude of absolute opposition to direct negotiations, 
it will still be hard for the Chinese government to accept them and open 
negotiations, and it will still have no recourse but to proceed with con- 
versations on the base of informal secret negotiations. 

How far the foregoing represents the ideas of the foreign department 
is not clear. Reuter's of Peking reports from a source which is not clear 
that it is supposed that the council of state decided not to accept our 


proposals. I shall cable later the discussion in the English-language 


press. 


(Note, Text, which is garbled throughout, here becomes obscure. A 


newspaper is evidently quoted as saying that the cabinet might easily 


fall. ) 


seventh Foreign Minister Yen asked 


whether it would not be necessury to keep the conditions secret, and that 


In his conversation with me on the 


it would take three or four weeks for an answer. i suppose that they may 


faa 
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have given out our proposals in order to test public opinion before they 


decide to accept or reject them. 


September 12 China released the full text of Japun's terms with the comment that 


the award of Shantung to Japen was illegal and that the whole question should be 
brought up at the Vashington conference. This was followed by a runor that Hughes 
would offer the good offices of the United States if hecessary. Then the Chinese 
began picking flaws in the terms, characterising as jokers the offer of joint control 
which they asserted would become perpetual and deny then their risht to redeem the 
whole road, the idea of Japanese in the postwoffices aid in possession of the sait 
fields, since this was a state monopoly in China, 

In self-defence Japan published her version of the terms on the fifteenth in 
Peking and Tokyo and the next day in imerica. Tokyo authorities were just ag deter- 


mined that the whole question was outside the syhere of the conference. 


China had not yet reported on Japan's offer officially; therefore Cbata called 


on Yen and took him sharply to task about it. ‘The account of this visit is as good 


eoettshnede na 


a document as any to portray the difference in Japan's manner of diplomacy between 


the East and the ‘vest. Always when dealing with the lutter the Nipponese sre polite, 


suave, cordial, gentle and reserved in manner even when unyielding or unable to agree, 


but note the arrozant, impatient, domineeriny, irritatins, antagonising air with 
oO > = ? em we o toy 


which Obata deals with Yen. 


There is all the friction of biood brothers between them, Obata is condescending. 
He cannot understand apparently why Yen does not snap up the "fair offer" and be 
thankful for small favors. Yet if it were Wnglend's prime minister resigning jhe 
would be happy to wait und think little of it, All the uncertainty, the lack 
of self-assurance or self-trust, of the Shinese is revealed in Yen's attitude, as 
well as the turbulent ficklenegs of the Chinese masses. Obate would railroad 
through his proposal, Yen would consult everyone so that there would be no re- 
proach and all could be heard. Both are new in the ways of western diplomucy. 

GAx. \ 

A parsagutbeye: No. 645. September 25, 1921. 


Tokyo-dashington, No, 452, September 26, 1921. 


I finally secured an interview with the Chinese foreign minister on 


September 23. I told nim that I extremely regretted the fact that although 
more than two weeks had already elapsed since + delivered iim our Shantung 
proposal, not only had I not yet received any answer from his government gout 
I had even been unable to secure any knowledge of his views. I had also recently 
received instructions from the Jananese government. I therefore repeated my 
sugvestion that he should act promptly to hasten the opening of conversations 
on the basis of the Japanese proposal, 

The foreign minister replied that this wus a question of great importance 
to China and therefore required thorough consider:tion. It was necessary to 
collect not only the views of government circles but also of leaders who were 
not in office. ‘The Japenese proposal hud been presented on Sevteiber 7 but 


had not been publisned until September lay and it was scarcely ten days that 


their substance had been zenerally known. The guestion of the resignation of 
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the premier had also just ariseng and the premier had absented himgelf since 
the beginning vf last week and had not even attended the state council. Ik was 
quite impogsible for the council to decide so important a question as this in 
the absence of the prime rinister. He asked me to take into consideration 
these circumstances which impeded progress in replying. 

I answered that in the first place at the time of my interview with him 
this spring before my visit to Japan, the Woreigu minister had repeatedly 
suggested that the Japanese goverment should propose terims of settlemeut which 
phould be recognized by the world es fair and equitable. Immediately utter 
my return to Japan I had communicated these aspirations of the Chinese 
government to the goverument authorities, to influential citizens and leaders, 
and in more than ten public and private meetings with all press and business 
circles, I had emphasized the advisability of our proposing terms of settle- 


Ul 
ment based on fair and equitable views. although I would not sav that the re- 


cent Japanese proposal was based on my representations, there was ab least 
no doubt that my views had at least helped to cause the proposal, 

In other words, the proposal was fair and just. ‘The Japanese government 
had perfectly respected the wishes of the Chinese governmenty and shaving in 
mind the wishes which the Chinese foreign minister had expressed to me, had 
preposed terms which it considered fair and just. ‘hat the proposal was fair 
and just was clear from the fact that public opinion everywhere, in vreat 
Britain, France, america, etc., generally recognized it to be so. Not only 
was the proposal apsroved by the yenerul public opinion of the whole world, 
but,except for trifling points of detail it fundamentally accepted the basic 
views of the Chinese government us secretly conveyed during last Lay. I was gure 
that it was not impossible to say that the views of the two governments were 
practically in agreement. 

Considered therefore from any point of view, it must be said that there is 
no reason why tne Chinese government should not consider this to be a fair and 


just pronosal, ln soiteynowever, of the fact thet it is fair and just and in 
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accordance with the aspirations of the Chinese governnuent, your governient hus 
not expressed the purpose of opening negotiations, but by hesitating and vacillating 
is harmfully strengthening the baseless popular views that China will perhaps 
reject our proposal as it stands, or draft and deliver a counter proposal to 
the various clauses, or let the proposal rest and bring up the question at the 
Washington conference. ‘The Chinese govermaent has taken no action to guide or 
dévelop this, but is taking the attitude of heaping delay on deley without 
any regurd, I repeated most sharply that I was disappointed and much surprised 
by thisg and urzed him to decide, 
We then exchanged two or three questions and answers about foreign 
public opinion and the fairness of the proposal. Finally the foreign minister 
said that he hed decided to call.together all the leaders of the opposition 
parties and other jeaders in veking and vicinity, explain to them in detail 
the history of this question, conditions 4% home and abroad, etc., consult 
their judgments, draft a proposal, lay it before the cabinet and discuss it 
with we. lie added that he felt greut difficulty in deciding tho policy of the 
government under the circumstances of the wbsence of Premier Chin, but he 
thought that he would attend the session of the state council on the next day, 
the twenty-fourth, where he would carefully narrate our conversition of today, 
and after discussing it would try his best to reach: an ansver. 

I said that to convene the leaders of the opposition purty would merely 
heap delay on delays and would merely make & rival to the goverment as re- 
presenting the Uhinese nation. Under the above circumstences, if further delay 
was heaped on delay and there wus no decision, I was sure that it would 
naturally become necessary to take proper sseps tc explain the situation +0 
the people und to the world. i hoped thai u serious effort would be mide to 
hasten the decision. 


The first of the month there was another rumor that the Peking cabinet nad decided 


to reject Tokyo's plea for a parley by refuting eaciu of the nine points. Cn October | 
5 Obata was summoned to Yen where he received the Chinese reply in the form of u counter-: 
proposal whicn he characterized as a complete rejection at first glance. Again he was 
high-handed and sharp and again Yen was gentle and conciliatory, «lmost humble. 
The folly of dealing with secret emissaries is well brought out here, for if it 
was true that Yo San Ji presented the wisnes of the Uhinese government in May and 
that the Japanese offer was based on his proposal, Obata was right in being infuriated 
by Yen's tantalizing denial of the authenticity of Yo San Ji's mission. Wither Yo 
San Ji had duped the Japanese or Yen was trving eae Nvidently the public policy had 


changed und Yen wus voing with the crowd. Yet even now, notice, the joint capitalization 


of the Shantung railway is recogized. Wo wonder that Yen wus conciliatory. 
[ope 


Peking-Tokyo, No, 665. October ?, 1921. 


Tokyo-dasninston, No, 494, October 8, 1921, 


On October 5 I called by request on the Chinese foreiyn office. ‘the 
foreign minister said that in view of the importance of the provosal of a 
settlement of the Shantung question which I had presented, the government 

ad studied it with care and pains and had ulso gathered and compared the 

views of leading men outside the soverament, decision on a reply hed been 
reached «after anxious thought in view of the present condition of China. In 
pesenting this reply, he hoped that I would syapathnize with its spiritg and in 
reading each word of the memorandum would understand the @nxious care of the 
goveranent. He taen hunded me the memoranduny saying. thut by way of precaution 
he had had the mmtin points of the memorandum translated into knglish. 
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I said that I had not carefully read the nenorandum, 'but:from. thes: 
English translation which I had just looked over, there were such great 
discrepancies from our proposal that it could practically be considered a 
rejection. Before my return to Japan in May, the Chinese foreign minister 
had wished the presentation of fair and equitable concrete provosal which 
all. countries would recognize as just. ‘The Japanese government, therefore, 
after much consideration had presented terms which it was confident were 
fair and equitabley and which a1] the countries of Hurope and America generally 
considered just. Furtnermore our proposal was substantially the same as the 
secrat proposal whicn Yo San Ji had brought from China. In spite of this the 
reply must be considered to be practically a refusalg and I could not 
transmit it to my sovernment. I therefore desired to trouble the Chinese 
government to reconsider. 

The foreign minister said that this would make the solution of the question 
more and more difficult. The iain points had just been translated into Inglish. 
The reply by no means ned the meaning of a rejection of the Japanese proposal, 
but substantially when it was read thoroughiy and in detail it was after all 

by 
similar to the Jaminese proposal, He wished me /all neans to read it carefully. 
43 I was aware, public oninion in China was inecl@ned to refuse to negotiate and 
there were various arguments against it, but the covernment had merely consulted 
this public opinion for purposes of comparison. ile pleaded thit he wished me 
+o understand with what anxious care tne government had decided on its answer. 

I said that there was provision for joint administration of the Shantung 
Railway and the mines appurtenant to it in the proyosal brought by Yo San Jig 
and asked whether the answer did not recognize this. 

The foreign minister replied shat he did not know what that proposal was, 
nor to wiom it was ade. This must be an eutirely distinct matter, 

I said: “Before 6 San Ji went to Japan, vou called him in, and gave him 
your country's propogal, and told him to secure an understanding with Japan 
on it. Is this not so? Vurthermore, after I came back to my post I had an 


+ * 8 ; * AM San Bigs fe aes ett, 0 citi a ee rere int = Doms as Ah nse sega ills a ee eae Be i 
intervie. wits Pratvier Tain deo owideli the deotter referrad to thin tracctar ond 


said that the proposal had been drawn up in the Yoreign Yrfice research society." 


The foreign minister said that this probably must be tie Bight articles 
which had recently been published in the newspapers. It was a fact that these 
Eight Articles hud been drafted by the research society for the sake of in- 
ternal prenarution in China. In the present reply the joint capitalization 
of the *hantung Railway, etc., is recognized. «as China has not yet recognized 
the International Loan Consortium, the phrase “international financial bodies" 
was used. With regard to various other points, he wished a sympathetic | under- 
standing of the fact that the Chinese replies were necessary for reasons of 
theory or of various agreements. He repeated that in any case he hoped that 
we would read the answer carefully. | 

I made no statement «bout transmitting the reply to my governnent, but 
said that in any event I would consider the matter maturely. I took the 


answer und withdrew. 4 cm cabling the answer separately. 


Shinats reply was as out-spoken as Obata in decline with Yen. ‘The horeigh office 





agserted that the bases [Tor negotiation were cither Lighly objectionable or unrecognized 
re) < - ry fo) ~ = 

and fundamentally unacceptable in spite of many “nollow" declarations. Furthermore, they 

fell short in pvroving Japan's sincerity to settle the question. China claimed that 

the Kiaochow lease expired when she declared var on Germany; thet she intended opening. 

the port for international trade, so that special settlements would be unneccessary and, 

of course, sie would respect legitimate vested rights of foreigners; but that sue would 

’ L & 3 u » 


use her owt discretion as to what inland townsto open for foreign commerce. 


The joint operation of a railroad slie considered inefficient, but she was willing 
4 3 oO 
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over a desisjnated veriod. $ 
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to pay Japan one-half the value of th 


ferred to build her extensions throush international financial bodies end would put the 


Tsingtac customs on the sain basis is ter other customs houses. She demanded complete 


aad unconditional return of all public proverties und tie inmediate evacuation of 


the railway. And, 


foreign troops, promising to send udequate police ftrotection for 


ro) 


2s and when she sav fit. This, we will 
~~“ 
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i : tne risnt to se 
finally, she reserved the gat t a 
see later, was, generally speaking, the basis for the settlement in Washington, 


China was commonly thought averse to negotistions,for her terms were publicly backed 


b; the strong Chinese Bankers’ Assuciction. Japan thought of asking Harding to mediate, 


ch 


but decided tuo ignore the Chinese ansyver aud to ask the cabinet to reconsider, relving 


on the Versailles treaty and wide publication of the ducuments and intimate history 


£99) 


%. 


concernins the tangle, Calling theo phrases discourteous was really a mild retort. 


Tokyo ordered Obata to present an aggrieved note reviewing the attempts to settle the 


terms. Tne second cable below is a free but on the whole edequate and accurate tran 


slation of the Japanese reply as given in the Jape Year Book 1921-1922, 


(4p te) 


Tokyo-Pexing, No. 510, October 15, 1921, 


Tokyoswagnington, vo. S19, Cctober 16, 1921.. 
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Referring to your cablegrain No. 665, tHe cabinet has recently decided on 


the ansver given in cablegram No. 511, to the memorandum of the Chinese governe 
ment. You will iuamedistely hand this memorandum tu the Chinese foreign minister 
in writing, Ye also state the folleving for your infurmation. There is no 
objection to your using your discretion in making a prover selection of ex= 
planatory miterial from it. You will add that the Japanese government will 
luter, publish this ansyver. 

1, According to your cablegram, Foreijyn Minister Yen said that the 
Chinese reply did not have the meaning of a rejection of the Japanese proposal, 
Their meworandum, however, has at the beginning the phrases "the reagan China 
hag not until now been able to commence negotiations vith Japun is because 
etc., etce.", and "these proposals surely inadequately prove the sincerity of 
Japan's desires to settle the question". ‘then these tye passages are read to-~ 
getner with the last seuveace about reserving freedom, the only possible inter- 
pretation is that of a clear statement that, ot least for the present, the 
Chinese government does not intend to accept our sroposal and proceed with 
negotiations. Of course, uccording to the words of the private secretary 
quoted in your cablegram No. 669, the Chinese government intenda to continue 
for « while an exchange of notes und gradually to pass from this into direct 
negotiztions, but yin view of the ordinary methods of procedure of the Chinese, 
not only is it doubtful whether this is really their sincere purpose, but 
even in case such is their intention, there is no prospect et present of 
making progress with negotietions in the wording of their memorandum. 

2. Nevertheless it is hardly to be expected that the attitude of 
America and the other vowers will be fevorable to Jupan on this question, and 
it is important to make Japan's position on this question as advantageous as 
possible, At the sume time it is politic to leave room for future neyotietions 
with the Chinese government. It is therefore desirable to avoid giving the 
impression of breaking off negotiutions, regardless of the fact that there 


se reply and thet some 


: 4 Aye 
e Ciscourtesies in the manner snd wording of the Chines 
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of its arguments are not admirable. For these reasons we make the reply 
given in the accompanying cablegram. 

It is desired to publisn our reply the day efter it is hended to the 
Chinese foreign iinisterg and you will therefore report in advance as soon 


as the date of.your interview is fixed. 


Tokbo-Peking No, 511 October 16, 1922, 

Te ~Wathunstins, Wo. sno, Ceblrhe) b,/721 6 

The Japanese government received on October 5 the memorandum of the 
Chinese government concerning the question of the Shangtung negotiations and 
hag given careful consideration to the matter. t has been for years the 
desire of the Japanese government to bring about a speedy settlement of the 
Shangtung question and no efforts huve been spured to that end. Already, in 
January of last year, the Japanese government advocated an immediate opening 
of negotiations with the Chinese government on the subject(of whether the 
peace treaty with Germany should be held as valid in this connection) fea. 

Yote. Possibly, or directly the treaty of peace vith Germany came into effecte]]o 
The Chinese government, however, did not reply until several months had passed, 
when, giving as a pretext the non-signature of the German peace treaty and the 
opposition of public opinion, it merely announced that it was not convenient 

to institute direct negotiations with the Japanese government. 

The Japanese government, unmindful of self-interest, then seught the 
reconsideration of the Chinese government and urmmounced that,if et any time in 
the future the Chinese government should find it convenient to open negotiaticns, 
the Japanese government would discuss the question. For more than a year after 
this the Japanese government anxiously waited for the Chinese government and 
people to awake to a fair and just understamding of the situation and patiently 
and tactfully waited for the coming of a favorable opportunity to resume negotiat- 


ions.e 


In the meantime « chanve had teken plece in the attitude of the Chinese 


+ 


authorities and iipor the occasion of e dinner, the desire was expressed to 
reopen the discussion of this mvtter with the Japanese government. Especially 
Ofaly pebrmed te ToRuo) Miner 
in May of this year, before Hiniste Aro expressed to him his earnest hope 
that concrete proposals would be brought forward which would be acknowledged 
ag just by all countries. Then the Chinese government authorities privetely 
informed the Japanese government of what would be a settlement of the 
question according to the Chinese viewpoint end informally expressed a will- 
ingness to continue negotiations with the Japanese government. Accordingly, 
the Junanese government confidently expected an expeditious and amicuble 
settlement. Taking into consideration the above proposals of the Chinese, 
it drew up impartial and liberal terms of settlement, presented them on 
September 7 to the Chinese government and requested that serious consideration 
be given them, - 

The Chinese goverrment , however, contrary to the expectation of the 
dupanese government, did not consider that the terms of settiement offered 
by the Yapanese government in this memorandum were such as to demonstrate 
the sincerity of the latter's desire to find a solution of the problem. The 
Japanese government cannot but be surprised at the evident lack of desire 
of the Chinese government to furtner the negotiations. Not only that but the 
wording used, to the effect thet the declarations mde by Japan regarding this 
natter ( in the memorandum) are couched in vegue terms, is not in accordance 
with international courtesy, which is a great source of regret to the Japanese 
government. ‘or the sake of the Chinese nation and people, this lack of 
courtesy must be condoned, 

Although the objections to the arguments advanced by the Chinese 
government against the various clauses of the proposal made by the Jupanese 
government have alreedy been refuted in a concrete way, among them there are 

nucatrapee athe ¢ ere ea t— 
several that the Japan eee ie aes For instance, the argument 
that the Kinoch&i Ray leasehold lapsed after the declaration of war upon 
Germeny by China and that therefore it should be unconditionolly restored 
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is not only at variance with the theory and practice of international law 
and with Sino-Japanese treaty reletions, but uctuelly gives ea perverted 
interpretation to the treaty of Versailles. On May 20 of this year, ina 
statement sent by the Chinese representetive in Germany te the Chinese 
minister of foreign affairs, it oe made clear that Germany according to the 
trezty of Versailles had relinquished all the special rights and privileges 
in Shantung stipulated in the Sino-Germen treaty and that she therefore was 
no longer in a position to restore them to China. In accepting this again, 
the Chinese government 2s a result of the Versailles treaty, had already 
acknowledged this. 

As to the so-called war with Germany, Kin och® and other matters had 
already been settled in a treaty concluded with Japan and the transfer of 
German rights to Japan had been recognized by China two years before China, 
by edvice of the allied powers and after having been given many inducements, 
finally took decisive action in August, 1917. At that time China did nothing 
more than dispose of German and Austrian nationals within her own country and 
send laborers to France. There was no reason for the lapsing of the lease 
at the time China declared War. On the basis of existing treaties and 
treule, hegre iy aleslutely un Oren. in hoe, hae | 

poey, Dees argument in rdzard to the negotiations on the Shangtung questicn. 

Aa for the Shangtung railroad, in regard to which the Chinese claim that 
the administration of the whole line should be restored to China and that 
China will pay to Japan the value of the half not returned, the Japanese 
government, regardless of questions of form, has no intention of trying to 
get exclusive ownership of the railroad. At the same time, in view of the 
present condition of Chinese railroads, Japan can by no means consent to 
turning the railrocd over to Chinese administration. Her real purpose is to 
establish in name and in fact joint Japanese-Chinese control. 

In the first place, the Shangtung railroad under the German regime was 
exclusively owned by Germany. Ingpite of the fact that Japan with the sacrifice 


of many men and much wealth took it out of pete hands, she proposed to 


errance for Juounese-Gninese joint adminictraticn upen « very fair basis. 
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This joint Japanese-Chinese ownership was agreed upon by both the Japanese and 
Chinese governments long after the declaration of war against Germany by 
China, namely in September, 1918. It is now said to be an infringement of 
the sovereign rights of cree, This cannot but be very difficult for the 
Japanese government to understand. 

Furthermore, the Reparations Commission must decide the value of 
the Shantung Neilway and itines which must then be made as a loan to Germany 
to make up the total German indemnity. This claim of China to take over 
unconditionally and automatically its half of the railway must therefore 
be considered extremely unreasonable, 

With regard to the German public properties, the phrase that those 
properties used for “administrative purposes will in principle be turned 
over to China" does not mean that all other properties will be retained by 
Japan. It is intended that Japan and China shall agree in a fair methed of 
disposing of them in which consideration shall be given not only to the in- 
terests of Japanese and Chinese but also to those of other nationals. Any 
pretension on the part of China to take them into her own hands must be 
called an extreme lack of comprehension, 

With regerd to the stetement that other Japanese proposals are entirely 
incompatible with the provisions of Chinese treaties with foreign powers, it 
is hard to understand to what it refers. 

Nevertheless we take this occasion to declare that, if the Chinese 
government on mature reflection and with a thorough understanding of the 
real intentions of the Japanese governrent shall reconsider its position in 
the interests of the relations between the two countriéig and shall display 
a wish to reopen negotiations, the Japanese government will not hesitate 


to accept the proposal and to open negotiations. 


(sper) 


The gist of the mtter was. that China wanted to present her case in Washington. 


Heenan nnne 


In spite of the anverent diversity of opinion, Americans helieved sm 
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desirable. They wished the case settled at all costs, but preferably before the 


opening of their conference in November. Though the Chinese cabinet refused at 
present to reopen the question, there was a rumor that it would like to negotiate, 
but was afraid of public opinion. A Tokyo spokesman announced flatly that the 
Japanese plan was based on informal talk with China and that his government was 
willing to meet China's suggestions if she would present them. Apparently China 
was saying one thing loudly for the benefit of the popular ear at home and another 
thing under her breath aside to the Japanese legation. 

Obata attributed China's hedging and double-speaking to the fet that she wished 
at hear {to settle the matter, but had to pander to the mob. With:so much vaccillation 

| (FAtl petecdicokl) 

and dissimulation it is no wonder the Japanese were impatient with ven.( ‘Koichi 
Nishida was first interpreter at the Peking aeatins!) i cable below gives the 
inside heresay of the "real attitude” of the Chinese ofivernment as revealed by 
the private secretary of Yen, referred to in the previous message but one. Could 
he have been in the pay of the Japanese or was he just stringing them along? 

ete ) 

re eeosdamueten. No. 505. October ?, 1921. 
Washington-London, No. 391, October 16, 1921. 


Following is a summary of cablegrams received from Viini ster Obata gince 


our cablegram No. 494. 
The Chinese foreign minister's private secretary told Nishida that the 


Chinese unswer had more points of concession than the proposel of the 


; = , b oe ahe unewer were drawn 
treaty reseurch section. In faet the veuricus ciauses Of the answer we 


ce 
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up on the basis of that proposal, There had been various expressions of 
opposition to the Japanese proposal, because the public opinion of the country 
was opposed to direct negotiationsy und ,if any indication were found that 
the Chinese government was immediately accepting direct negotiations ,it 
was feared that the feeling of opposition would become violent. In order 
to quiet the opposition agitators, the phrase about "reserving freedom", 
etc., at the end of the answer was added as evidence that the government 
was eager to present the matter to the Washington conference. This wis 
a pretence. The government today does not wish to negotiate this question 
at Washingtoh. This answer wis made so that Javan would present « refutation 
of it. it was secfetly hoped by anlexchange of this sort of communications 
gradually to pass to concrete negotiations. 

It is thought that the foregoing gives the ae wes intention of the 


GUERESE Grr uuely, he told the newspapers Lies own as that it 


, 


was the intention of China to refuse direct negotiations and to present 
ths question before the Washington conference, but on the other hand he 


told Japanese writers in the spirit of the foregoing stutement of the 


private secretary that China hoped through the recent answer gradually 


to open negotiations. At the same time that he was using both these 
arguments he was trying to get one or two foreign newspaper correspondents 


to sound my opinions. This looks at leust us if he felt uneasy. 


Peking published the Chinese view of wishing to compromise and Yen denied right- 


,eously that China had ever advanced terms to Japan. - All China was in ferment ageinst 


direct negotiations, yet Obata reported thaf China through Yen promised to reconsider 


From a cursory glance Yen made three objections to the Japanese reply, to which Obata 


retorted promptly. 


unfair mistake, 


Even granted that the treaty of May 25, 1915 was a hideously 


the Jayanese were rizht in refusing te permit China to repudiate her 


treaty obligations. If she had been permitted to do so, it would have been a bad pre- 
cedent and would have tended to destroy the sanctity of international|dbligations. 

The only legitimate recourse was to maneuver for cancellation or alleviation. 
Theoretically Obata wes right in reminding Yen of this fact and of the fact that 
Japan was in a position, legitimate or otherwise, to be gracious or stringent to- 


wards China, 
(oper) 
Peking-Tokyo, No. 689. October 2, 1921. 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 548, October 24, 1921. 


As instructed in your cablegraum No. 510, I had an interview with the 
Chinese foreign minister on October 19, I told iim that I had carefully 
read the reply of his country. It had wide discrepancies from our pro- 
posal and was not a little unsatisfactory, but I had at once sent it on 
to my government. I had just received further instructions. I trans- 
lated a summary of our cablegram into Chinesey und then handed it to him, 

The minister said that he comprehended the main points of our note, 
but in any case he would reread it carefullyg and wouid then submit it to 
the stute council. From what he gathered now, there were two or three 
points on whicn he wished at tne inoment to express his personal views. 

1. The Japenese memorandum has the following passage: 

"In particular on the eve of ltr. Obat?s departure for Japan May last, 
the Chinese foreign minister expressed to him nis ardent desire to see a 
concrete project presented by Japan:couched in just and reasonable terus, 
such us would simultaneously be deemed fair by all countries". 

There was no discrepancy from fact in this, but it would be a questicn 


whether the Japanese proposal wus reully considered fair end just by all 
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countries. According to the reports that he had received, the opinion 

of all countries was not at all unanimously of the opinion that the Japan- 
ese proposal was just and reasonable, and it appeared that not a few thought 
that the Chinese reply was more just and reasonable. 

2. In the Chinese reply it was said that the Japanese proposal 
inadequately proved Japan's sincerity. This did not mean that all the 
Japanese terms inadequetely proved Japen's sincerity, but that some of 
them did noe ead that the proof would be adequate if concessions were 
received. ‘he word translated "“vague"t in the Chinese reply was used in 
the Chinese language to mean “not concrete” and this way the only meaning 
here. +t was an entire than poesneusion for Japan to interpret these two 
passages us u lack of internaticnal courtesy. He hoped that this would 
be thoroughly understood. 

3. The declaration by the German renvresentutive in China that Germany 
would by the terms of the Chinese-Uerman treaty freely restore the Kisochip® 
Ray lease, etc., to China, but that Germuny regretted thut as a result of 
the European war it was incapable of making restoration to China had no 
significance as a treaty or under international luw. tt wus an entire 
misapprehension to say that through this expression of regret by Germany, 
China had immediately recognized the effects of the Versuilles treuty. 

L said in regard to point "1" that the Chinese minister's remirks 
apeeured equivalent to saying tnat all countries regurded the Chinese 
reply as more just and reasonable than the Japanese proposala. Japan 
had occupied Shantung as the result of great sacrifices made in the war 
with Germany ggand had contracted various binding engayements by treaty 
and otherwise. If he had had in mind that he was ignoring these facts, 
the foreign minister would not have said what he did. People who knew 
these facts would naturally consider the Japanese terms just and reusonableg 
and this was clear from the discussion in all countries. 

With regard to ent No. 2 there might be various excuses, but Japan 
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could only interpret the words used in the Chinese answer in their 


literal sense. Whatever explanation might be offered in exculpation to 
show that these words were not lacking in courtesy, would not be sufficient 
to satisfy the Japanese government and people. However, it was not my 
purpose at present to discuss this matter furtner nor to inquire closely 
into the meaning of the words. 

3. the Ninister had seemed to attach importance to the fact that the 
German representative hud expressed regret at the loss of ability to 
make restoration to China, but he had clearly stated thecreason that ability 
had been lost, namely that the Versailles treuty had caused the loss of 
this ability. By taking note of this, the Chinese government is naturally 
considered to have wlready taken cognizance of the results of the 
Versailles treaty. fo take the meaning of the document as @:mere ex- 


pression of regret at the loss of the ability was no more than an asaoted 

meaning. 

China filed her reply to the latest Japan note November 2. The new one was 
another sharp rebuff in two thousand words dismissing the idea that China had pre~ 
sented a project originally and wanted to open negotiations as probably due to 
personal talk of Souncillor Yu and General Banzai. Peking forthright accused Japan 
of basinvher grounds on mignt over rignt. 

Nothing further was done until the delegates had gathered in Washington and 
been astounded by the now famous Hughes proposil. Overtures to reopen negotiations 
were made and it was informally agreed to get together to discuss the matter in 


a@ separate conference observed by tughes and Balfour. Though the Chinese president 


had assented informully to this arrangement, Chine refused obdurately to admit 


this as direct negotiations, preferring to designate them “conversations”, to 
avoid denunciation at home. Delegates from Shantung urrived demanding immediate 
settlement and influential Japanese said that Japan would be happy ta leave. 


Everything was in readiness for the openinys session Becember 1,172 lo 
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Part V 
Shantung. 


Chapter 15. 


Ingratiating Geisha. 


All during the summer and fall of 1921 Japan was trying to enlist the United 
States to use her influence to persuade China to talk before the Wushington con- 
ference. Public opinion other than Chinese favored separste negotiations. In 


fact everyone was eager to settle the matter before taking up other and more im- 


portant problems. 


Shidehara in asking about the agenda of the comings conference in July todd 
Hughes that Shantung and Yap had to be settled directly if the conference was 
to be a success and asked him to make every effort to help accomplish these ends. 


» 
eae ten. No. 416. July 21, 1921, 

I called on the secretary of stute on July 21. J first asked hin 
whether there was any foundation for the newspiper reports that the American 
government had sent a reply to the Japanese memorendum inquiring abcut the 
nature and scope of the Pacific and Yar Kaustern|qmestions. 

The secretury replied that fhis was not u fact.-..-.. 

1 then said that I wished to explain without reserve my own observations 
on this question and to call certain points to the attention of the secre- 
tary. For tha conference to be successful, it was necessary that all the 
delegates should conduct the discussion in a spirit mubuel friendliness 


AGA 


Se) ere 


and confidence in a tranquil and serense atmosphere. + began by explaining 
that it was desirable for the goverrments of the countries directly interested 
to settie before the conference any questions in which there was the least 
fear of exciting popular feeling, 

The secretary interjected that he entirely asreed with me. 

T went on to say that if we looked at Japanese-Chinese relations, there 
wes unfortunately one acute and difficult question. This was the Shangtung 
question. China had dema << of Germany the direct restoration of her leased 
territory of Kiaochi Nay@ and had refused to sign the Versailles treaty 
which provided that Germany should cede to Japan all her interests in the 
leased territory and the railroud, ete.) in the province of Shanytung. On. 
the other hand, Japan hud publicly declured the intention of restoring to 
China the leased Leese of Kinochas Yayy. and of negotiating a joint. 
arrangement with China in regard to the railway, but the difficult practical 
question was that it was necessury to reach an agreement between Jaran 
and China before this declaration could be carried out. For example, there 
ware questions such as that of opening «w part of the leased territory to 
Japanese and foreign residence and business, or thatcof a concrete means of 
joint administration of the railway. Japan wished to epen negotiations 
witn China for the purpose of making agreements of this kind and had re- 
pextedly invited China, but China, relying on the support of Americas and 
wishing to alter the Versailles treaty, had pebiged to negotiate directly 
with Japan. 

It was quite impossible for Japan to consent to a proposal to alter the 
Versailles treaty in order to deprive Yapnn of her rights based on that 
treaty, and uvermany, having already legally transferred her rights to Japan, 
was no longer capable of restoring them to China. By persisting in such 
unjustifiable und impossible claims, China is promoting the development of 
an absolutely hopeless: situation which not only has an unfavorable effect on 
the peace of the far Yast, but is ulso regrettable for China itself. Mean- 
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while, it is a fact which cannot escape the observation cf anyone that this 
attitude of Chine absolutely depends on American support. If, therefore, at 
the present time, friendly werning that a quick settlement of the Shantung 
questions is advisable, China might decide to enter direct negotiations 
on the question with Japan. tn that case + was convinced that Japan 
was prepared to offer extremely fair and liberal terms to Chinazy and I hoped 
to goe these negotiations initiated in a short time. 

It was also important to have such Japunese-American questions as that 
of Yap settled before the conference met. tf the solution of the %hangtung 
question and the Yap question had already been concluded in advance, the 
conference will be held in a tranquil and serene atmosphereg, and there will 

’ 
be no doubt that a sreat step towards its success will have been accomplished. 
Whether this point is reached depends on one thing - the will of the American 
government. 

f£ explained that the foregoing were my own personal opinions for which 
1 had received not the slightest instructions nor approval from the Yapanese 
governaent, but 4 was deeply concerned about Japanese-Americnan relations and 
was wholly devoted to promoting peaceg and had no other plan for miunayving 
the situation. 

The secretury listened attentively to my remurks with the uppearance 
of being impressedg und replied that the above opinions were valuable and 
important, and that he would immediately give them favorable consideration, 
There was one thing that he wished to state clearly; that is, the American 
govermaent in convening this conference of the powers was of course not 
actuated by any purpose of ignoring in any way the position of Japan nor of 
putting Japan in a predicament. "e added he himself attached the ereibast 
importance to the existence of a perfect understanding between smerica and 
Japan now and in the future, and that he hoped thet Japan was perfectly 


convinced of his sincerity in thisg@® 
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Shidehara wag afraid that Hughes might invite the parleys to be held as regular 
business and suggested publishing the Shantung settlement terms as soon as possible 
to forestall unfavorable propaganda. He thought it impolitic to exclude Shantuny 

e+ a e a8 tens * wae, >) 
from the agenda on the grounds of accomplished fact. ‘momas Franklin Fairfax Millard 


was an unofficial adviser of the Chinese at the ‘Jashington conference, ) 


“Mashington- Tokyo, Wo. 422, July 23, 1921, 





Accompanying the progress of the Pacific conference question, there 
will be successive invasions of Washington by Penal eacre conducting a 
propaganda in the interest of Chinty and there are indications that plans 
have already been launched during the last few days while Miillera! has (flit) 
been in Wasnington. 

In view of this, I considered it necessary to point out to the secretary 
of state the injustice of the Chinese claims in the Shantung question, _ 
and at the same time to sound out the attitude of the present American 
administration towards China, There was no time to wait for instructions 
from youg and on July 21 1 took the step reported in my cablegram No.416. 
I thought that the views 4 expressed on that duy made considerable in- 
pression on the secretaryg and the Associated Press reports which were 
published in the newspapers of the twenty-second said thut the secretary 
of state considered that the exchange of views we had had on the preceding 
day had been mutually profitable, 

I think that the American governments intends to take some action to 
encvourage negotiation of the Shaniung question between Japan and China, 


The fact that such action on the part of the American government originated 
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in @ suggestion of mine may possibly leak out on the American side, but 


I think that at least go far as concerns Japan it must be kept absolutely 


secret. 


If later the Auerican government should advise the Chinese govermient 
to open negotiations with Japan on the Shuntuny question, China must do __ 
one of two things, either accept or refuse. Wither would be to our 
advantages 

In case Ghina should nccept the advice of America, + suppose it will 
soon either directly or through the American government ask us to submit 
terms for the solution of the Shantung question. With regard to these 
terms 1 have not yet received from you any intimation of the policy of 
the Japanese governinent, and there is no reason for me gratuitously to 
make any recommendations of my views in matters of detail. Nevertuneless, 
the Shantung question was reluted with the question of the ratification 
of the Versailles treaty in the American senatey and it has come in~ 
directly to have the xctual status of a sort of pending question between 
Japan and America. It will therefore be in point of fact extremely difficult 
to settle it under present conditions by secret negotiations confined to 
Japan and China alone. lf by any chance the Japanese government should 
demand any privileges of un exclusive character, there is no doubt 
that China would inmediately exagyerate them and use them for hostile 
propaganda. i therefore think that it is particularly necessary that the 
.Jaanese governinent should turn its attention to the interests of the 
general situationg, and propose terms wiich will be recognized as fair and 
generous by the public opinion of the world. 

I also keenly hope ‘that if negotiations are finally opened with China, 
the terms which we propose will imaediately be published, and that steps 
will be taken to forestall the plots of the Chinese propayandists and to 
avoid the distrust of the world. 

T have no fear that the personal opinions which L expressed to the 
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secretary of state as described in my earlier cablegram will prejudice 
the position of the Japanese government, but if they are inconsistent with 


the policy of the government, please advise me argently. 


#ashington-Tokyo, No 429, July 25, 1921. 


Urgent. 


1. Of late there have been in the various European and American 
countries not a few persons entertaining imaginary fears that there is a 
disth(jed condition particularly of Japanese-American relations in the 
Far East and the Pacific. In the first place, 1 suppose that the British 
government, judging by the course of the British Imperial conference, 
came to the plan of holding a Pacific conference of all the interested 
powers before the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance on account of 
such imaginary fears. +t is plain that the proposal of the American 
gowermment also arose from the wish to improve this situation in the Pacific 
and the Far Hast, .-- - 

Thus from the standpoint of the Japanese fovernment the Shantung 
question will be considered a pending question solely concerning China 
and Japan, but from the American standpoint the cession of the German 
rights in Shantung is the result of the joint victory of the allies, 
and not only is America entitled to a voice in their disposition, but the 
development of the question decidedly affects the peace of the Yar East, 
and therefore it cannot be regarded as a question solely concerning China 
and Japan. Uf course there are provisions of the Versailles treaty 
regulating this question, but America will take the position that there is 
no reason why America should be bound by a treaty which she. has not retified, 

It follows that even if we assume the case that an understanding is 
reached among the powers to exclude from the agenda questions which are 
of gole concern to particular powers, it is hard to tell whether it would 


be possible te prevent the Shantuny question from becoming a subject of 


discussion. tf such is the case, £ am afraid that the proposal theoretically 
to exclude from the agenda questions of accomplished facts and questions 
of sole concern to particular powers may merely lead to varicus deubts 
as to its practical application, and the results may be rather disadvantageous 
and prejudicial to us. 

I suppose that amonz the matters, exclusive of the Shuntung question, 
which the Japanese will not like to become subjects of discussiong the 
main ones are no more than the evacuation of Siberia and the withdrawal 
of the so-called twenty-one points of the Chinese-Japanese negotiations 
of 1915, 

With regard to the evacuation d@ Siberia, it will be the best policy 
in the interests of Japan itself to carry out at the earliest moment the 
spirit of our answer to the american government based on your cablegran 
No, 262. From newspaper reports, 1 gather that the Japanese government 
intends at an early date to tpen negotiations about this with the Chita 
government. 4 am not well informed about present conditions in that country, 
but in general in view of the international standing and credit of the so~ 
called Chita government I suppose there may be no reason to attach import- 
ance to the result of negotiations with that sovernment. 

Coming to the twenty-one demands, the one among them wnich has caused 
trouble is aguin the Shantung question, and we need not be anxious about 
the other denunds becoming especial subjects of discussion, in the Shantung 
question, it will be proper to watch closely for a while what action the 
American government may take as a result of my interview with the secretary 
of state reported in my cablegram No. 4l6y and to endeavor as far as possible 
to settle the question prior to the ig Sime of the conference. 

Summing up the foregoing three points, 1 think it may not be politic 
to try to limit the agenda by the standard of accomplished facts end of 
questions of sole concern to particular powers. 


These humble opinions may result from an insufficient understanding 
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of the spirit of the decisions of the cabinet, but, if you should fortunately 


consider them, please advise me of the result for my information as soon 


as possible. 


Consequently Tokyo ordered Shidehara to sound out Hughes as to whether direct 
negotiations would be acceptable as a solution to the obnoxious problem and to tell 
him that privately China was willing to talk, 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 357% <August 12, 1921. 


Soe , 

Referring to our cablegram No. 314, it appears from the cablegraim of 
the minister at Peking that the Chinese government authorities do not at 
present intend to present the Zhantung question to the Pacific conference. 
The ...... recently told Lieut.~General Saukanishi that this was not intendedg 
and promised the general to assist in organizing ue Shantung railway police 
force. At the same time it will be difficult for them to accelerate direct 
fedonistvous with us. Ff possible , we wish to reach at least a partial 
solution of the Shantung question prior to the opening of the conference. 

We are waiting for the Gitaase to take one step more in the negotiations, 
but it is necessary to know whetner anything hus been done since your con- 


versation with the secretary of state. After your conversation with Hughes 


reported in your cablegram No. 443, it is impossible for us to instruct you 
to dun him, but if you have a suitable opportunity, inquire in a euphemistic 


way what consideration the secretary has since given the matter, and report 


the result. 


(Note. There are several uncertain code groups in this text, but the 


general meaning must be as above.) 
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As Hughes cautiously insisted on seeing the proposals to be offered by Japan 
before advising China to barter, Shidehara advised preparation of terms for his 


approval as soon as possible. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 536, August 18, 192115 
Wi z t n =, ‘4 a oa > v 
y ingto f Lon _SA foxy 2 


I had an interview with the secretary of state on August 18, 

I then referred to the Shantung question. The secretary said that 
he considered it extremely advisable to effect as far as possible u sol 
ution of this and the Yap question prior to the opening of the conference 
in order to facilitate the progress of the conference. ‘n the matter of 
the American government advising the Chinese government to open direct 
negotiations with Javan, there must be a general program before hand 
of the negotiations between them < and it was essential that he himself 
should have some conception of the terms on which Japan contemplated 
proceeding with the solution of this question, 

This question had, since the year before last ,produced a sort of 
complicated situution in connection with the American senate. This was 
reyurettable, but there was no daesuueé byt to accept it as a state of 
fact. Under the circumstances, if the American zovernment with no 
knowledge of the terms which Japan may wish to propose should heedlessly 
advise the Chinese government to open direct negotiations with Japan, it 


rust be feared that this act would incur the opposition of the senate and 
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of public opinion and react to add new complications to the situation. 

Thus Yapanese statesmen? had repeatedly declared that only the economic 
rfghts and interests previously held by Germany in the province of Shan- 
tung would be reserved by Japan, hut it was not yet clear what was meant 
by economic rights and interests. It was hardly to be expected that the 
interpretation of this would not engender trouble in connection with its 
influence on the interests of the powers. Uf course he did not wish to 
try to interfere improperiy in these matters, but a little knowledge of 
the concrete intentions of Yapan in regard to the terms of solution was 
now necessary in order to estimate whether there was any prospect of 
success in giving China this advice. He hoped that there would be an 
exchange of views with him on this mtter in advance. 

I asked whether the purpose of the secretary's request for informtion 
of the intentions of Yapan in regard to the terms of solution was merely 
for his own information or whether it was in order that the secretary 
might communicate them informally to the Chinese government. 

After a little hesitation, iughes replied that he would attach 
importance to the wishes of the Japanese government in deciding this. 

1 said that these terns of settlement required careful consideration 
on the part of the Japanese government alsog and twas not yet at least 
in a position to have an exchange of views. =n any case, however, these 
nezotiations would have to be conducted directly. between Japan and Chinag, 
and thers was therefore no idea in mind of communicating these terms to 


China through the American government. 


Yashington-Tokyo, No. 539, August 18, 1921. 


Referring to my cablegram No. 536, I think that while the sec- 


retary of state is concerned over the strony opposition of the American 


sanate to the vhentune ginuses of the Versailles treaty, bo is confident 


that, if the terms for the settlementfof this question which are to bea 
submitted by Japan are fair and liberaly and if the United States government 
should take the step of recommending direct negotiations with Japan to 

China this course would finally receive the approval of the American 

sonate and public opinion, and 4 think that he is resolved to carry it 
through decisively. 

If the United States should give this advice to China, not only 
would this be advantageous to the progress of the Japanese~-Chinese neg- 
otiations, but it would indirectly be fruitful of good in showing China 
the existence of a good understanding between Jacan and the United States. 
I hope therefore that the Japanese government will use this opportunity 
and take the ccurse of determing at once on fair and liberal terms of 
settlement and of communicating them confidentially to the American gov- 


ernment, . 


Moreover, in regard to the so-called “economic Fights and interests 
to which the secretary referred, there is perhaps, room to interpret the 
phrase to include all the preferential rights of investment which Germany 
had formerly owned and capitalized in the province of Shantung, but this 
sort of preferential rights also have a relation with the consortium agree- 
ment and are inconsistent with the recent general trend of opinion in favor 
of the abolition of spheres of influence. 1 therefore suppose that it 


is not your intention that we should reserve them, but I request your 


instructions. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 56le August 27, 1921, 


According to your cablesram No, 384, although the Chinese minister 
of foreign affairs divulged to pinister Obata the opinion that the 


Shangtung question would not be brought up at the Washington conference, 


this of course cannot be the decided view of the Chinese government. 


the -merican-Gerian treety, the signing of which 
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Vn another nand, in 


has recently been achieved, America® enumerates terms wherein she acknowledges 

no obligations. The inclusion of Shanghung among these requres attention. 
Therefore, if a solution of the Shantung question is not reached be~ 

fore the opening of the conference, it is hardly to be expected that 

the question will not be introduced at America's initiative at the time 


of the Washington conference. However, the American authorities are 


hoping as far as possible for a settlement of the question before the 


conference opens. fence the proposal, of which I have cabled you repeatedly, 


that they be acquaineted with the Japanese government's concrete terms 


of settlement. 


I believe it important to seize the opportunity and settle this 
question at once. The day of the conference opening is drawing closer 


and closer. Pease cable a reply as soon as possible to my cablegram 


No, 539, 
Tokyo sent the S$hantung terms September 3 with strict orders not to show them 
to Hughes until they had been presented to the Chinese minister in Peking and even 


eteat te folate, ) 


ordered Shidehara to tell ‘tughes about the secret proposals of the Chinese.(!For 


Shidehara‘'s traslation, see Chapter 14.) 


Tokyo-Washington, Mo. 404, September 3, 1921, 





Regarding your cablegram No. 636 and your succeéding cablegrams, 4 am 
in entire accord with you as to the advisability of iscelerating tif Shantung 


question. For tunis purpose 4 consider ib tue best policy to have tne American 
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government give friendly advice to China simultaneously with the presenting 
of our terms to the Chinese government. 

After careful study I have sent the minister at Peking the instructions 
contained in accompanying cablegram Ros. 405 and 406. “then you have studied 
the details of these cablosrams, they will be followed by another cable, 
sent after the minister at Peking has executed his instructions, Upon 
your receipt of this last, you will embody in a mermorandum the fundanental 
principles and propused measures contained in dccompanying cabiogrean No, 

406% and hand this memorandum to the secretary of s2dsed corey for his private 
information, You will then tell him the contents of accommanying cablegrams 
No. 405 (Note. No. 433 to the minister at Peking), explaining in full that 

the Japanese government in a spirit of absolute friendliness and compromise 
has offered just and liberal terms of settlement in order to bring about 

at the earliest possibde day a satisfactory solution of the question, 

and has asked an early meeting for negotiations, 

You will say that 1 am exceedingly thankful that the secretary of 
state has of late given very thorous: consideration to this questaong 
and I thiak that in this memorandwa he will recognize the fair attitude 
of the Japanese government tovard it. 

Nevertheless, the Chinese government, wnile secretly inclining to 
direct negotiation, has, either through fear of foreign intervention of 
in consideration of the attitude of the people (2), not had the courage 
openly to allow direct negotiationg and on this account has been vacillating. 
I think it would expedite and facilitate a settlement if the American gov- 
ermment, in which the Chinese government places such confidence, now ad- 
visas the Chinese government thut it is a good policy to agree at once to 
direct .negotiution on this question, 

So, when we open negotiations and present to the Chinese government 
the temas which we insist on as essential, we are at the same time communicating 
this toe the .merican government. If happily the secretsry of state recognizes 


ra, 
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the sincerity of the Yapanese government, we should be very pleased if, in 
accordance with the ideas recently exchunged on the question, he will 
merely give advice that he thinks it right that a quick settlement be made 


at this time between China and Yapan.. .. - 


After an intimate interview please cuble me the secretary's reply. 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 410. September 8, 1921, 


dee . 

Referring to our cablegram No. 404, the accompanying cablevram No, 
411 is froia our minister at Peking. 1n accordance with our cablegram 
mentioned above, you will kon? Man tiaity communicate to the secretary of 
state our proposal made to China with an explanation, but jin view of the 
tone of the remarks of the Chinese foreign minister in the accompanying 
cablegram, you will (Note, There is no sign of a negative, as might 
possibly be expected) at this time allude to the passage in our cable-~ 
gram No. 405 (No. 433 to the Minister at Peking) relative to the proposals 
which the Chinese had secretly communicated to us, etc., and will explain this. 

You will cable us the complete text of the English translation of 


y (ree) 


our proposals which you camnunicute to the secretary of stated 


When the ternis were presented to Hughes September 8, he agreed to think them 
over and speak to China. fle hud many questions to ask which Shidenure answered 
‘gravely and fairly at the moment and then cabled home to discover the right answers. 
Cne thing that puzzeled the Jananese ambassador was Tokyo's desire to let Hughes 
in on the secret negotiations with China when the latter hud insisted on absolute 
privacy. Tokyo wis evidently becoming exasperated at the Chinese, though their 


rebuffs to this lutest offer had not vet cceurred. To Shidehura such en action 
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spelled only trouble. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 590, September 9, 1921, 


On September 8 I had an interview with the secretary of state. 

Regarding the Shantung question I thanked him for the interest he 
had shown in hastening the settlement. ‘Then I told him that of late the 
Japanese government with that identical purpose had decided to reply to 
China with an outline of concrete terms for settiemént. I said these 
had already the day before been presented to the Chinese by the Japanese 
minister to China. 

For the information of the secretary of state I-read him these outline 
proposals for settlement{(my cablegram No. 580), and handed him u copy. 

I repeated my explanation that the Japamese government in presenting 
this matter hud no other motive than a complete and immediate settlement 
of whatever questions were pendins between Chinaland Japan, and the promotion 
of friendly feeling between the two countries. “Shether the Chinese gov- 
ernment would meet these proposals or not was still not evident. Never- 
theless, judging by indications in Ghina during lute years, the way student 
bodies with no sense or prudencecor responsibility had meddled with political 
questionsyg and the way the government continued runuing a dangerous course 
without any constructive policy, doing nothing to curb this mischievcus 
and destructive policy, but rather utilizing it and being utilized by it,- 
ene could not but feel doubtful with regard to the Shantung question also, 
whether finally China would comprehend the justness and liberality of Japan 
and cooperate in good faith Gor « settlement. 

It would be san extremely ill-judged act on tne part of the Chinese 
government to put off acceptance of negotiations on this question aud to 
create another such disturbance during the sessions of the Washington con- 
ference as had occurred ct the Paris conference. EF believed it would be 


greatly te Chinats benefit if the Amerteonn gevernment would 6% this tine 


ene 


advise China of the udvantuges of the conclusion of en immediate asreement 
on this questicn between China and Japan, 

The secretary of state gaid in reply that, as he had often stated 
before, it was an advantage from the standpoint of whatever countryg, to 
have this questiou settled before the couferouce. Ile himself was ureutly 
pilewsed tnat the Jupaiese jovermuent nad fixed upon a propused settlenent. 
He desired nme és answer the following questions regurding this outlined 
proposals 

1. The secretury of state asked wiether in heading 1, the words "shall 


7 


be restored to China" 


reant “returned in full sovereignty". 

I replied in the affirnetive. 

2e Ten with regard to the words “vested rights of foreigners" in 
heading 2, the secretury of state reculled te mind that tne Germens did 
hip within the cenfines of 


not originally have the rignt of lund owmersii 


leased territery, put only the right to lease land for 25 years. If this 


wv 


rignt were to stand forever, weuld it not constitute an extension of 
rights, he asked. 
I said I did not know whether or not in the Germm regime a leasehold 


+ clear freia 


of over twenty-five years was really not allowed, but it was 

& legal standpeint thet generally speaking those taking over rights could 

not enjoy rights broader in scope and seeped character thun were pessessed 

by the predecessors. ‘Therefore I thought rights not held by the predecessors 

could not be claimed us “vested rights" by those taking over such rights. 
Furthernore, Hushes said he had heard that in the occupation by the 


Japanese army many bulidinss owned by Chinese had been expropriated for 


Japan. 

I said that although caveseccceses (2a. Note. Possibiy, there had been]. 
instances of purchase by Japunese militury authorities and otner Japanese 
of land belonging to Gnhinese, I believed it entirely errcneous to say this 


a ’ 
2 


wag done turcugh expropriation. 
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Tuen Hughes usked whether even in such cases, the basic principle 
would be applied that the recipient of the transferred rights could hold 
no further rights beyond those held by the predecessor. 

I said of course that would be so, 

Then Hughes asked whether Japanese vested rights would control the 
wharves, docks, etc. of Tsinctad. 

IT roplied that it was not fully kmowm whether the above wharves and 
docks were state property of Germeny, whether they were property pertaining 
to the Shantuny Railway Yonpany, or whether they belonged under the jurisdiction 
of the miritime customs of China. But, if they were property once held by 
Geriany, they would be dealt with as a case in point under heading 7; if 
they were the property of the railway company, they would be dealt with 
ag @ case in point under heading 3; lustly, if they fell within the jurisdiction 
of the Cninese imritiwe customs, they would be considered as a case in 
point under open port ares. 

In coneluding this subject Hughes pointed ovt that wharves und docks 
were closely connected with the carrying out of the principle of the open 
door policy, in reply to which I said that in any cause it was needless 
to say Japan would not accept a system which ran counter to the principle 
of the open dvor, 

3. With regard to heading 3, Hughes asked whether a joint Sino- 
Japanese system would really work along harmoniously. 

I tuld him there were not a few joint Sino-Japanese euterprises which 
during previous years nad worked along hurnioniously. Citing the instance 
of the Yalu River deforestuiion enterprise, I said there was no reason why 
joint munagemcnt by bothe vovernnents, or by subjects of both, should 
not be successful also in the case of the railroad, 

4. Regarding heading 7, Hughes inquired the significance of “in 
general". 

Going minutely into varticulars, I replied that jalthougi there was no 


reugon to anticipube the event of an exception te tuls general rule, yet 
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there would have to be a reservation made against an event such as the 
possible conversion into a Japanese Saunas of the building once used 
by the German governor general, 

I explained further that in the maintenance and support of public 
works, such for example as watervorks and roads, unless ample expedicnts 
were arranged in advance between Japun and China, these works would before 
long go to rack and ruing and the loss to the general public would be great. 

\ihen I had finisned replying to his questions, the secretary of state 
renarked that he would pursue his study of this matter further, and possibly 
have another exchange of views with me. However, in the main he appeated 
satisfied with the attitude of the Japanese government, and he replied to 
me that he would by all moans give immediate thought to the matter of ad~ 
vising the Chinese government. 

In conclusion, -- the Chinese minister of foreign affairs told us it 
was his desire to avoid a report or announcenent from the Japanese yov - 
ernnent to other countries of the fact that the Chinese nad confidentially 
communicated proposals to us. In your cablegram No. 410 there is the 
following passuge in this connection. “At the time of your confidential 
talk with the 4merican side, you will explain this procedure". 

Do you mean that I am to disregurd the wishes of the Chinese minister 
of foreign affairs and advise the American authorities of the Pete of 
the case? 

It would rather invite suspicion on the open end impartial policy 
of the Japanese sovernment if I do such a thing as give secret information 
to the secretary of state with the express stipuletion that if must not 
be divulged to the Cliinese sovernnent. If, on the contrary, I should 
commnicute this confidentially without making such stipulationg and the 
matter should in some way leuk cut, it would add to the difficulties in 
Sino-Japanese relations, 

I beg you to note that it was because I did not quite apprehond your 


weaning: that IT postponed reference to this hatter. 
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For my own information, please tell me the answer to the secretary 
of state's questions in heading 2 of this meeagsase, -- whether or not foreigners 
cannot held real estate in leased territory beyond a leagehcld of twenty- 


five years, and by what method the wharves and docks in Tsinytap ure to be 


controlled. 


Shidehara was eayer to publish the terms in America to offsot Chinese propaanda,. 


washington-Tokyo, No. 597, September 10, 1921- 


Various conjectures about tne terms of settlensnt of the Shentung 
question are becoming stronger and there is a tendency to attempt criticiem 
based on then. I sive one instance of this in the accompanying cablesram 
No. 598 (Note.A translation of article by Fox in Yiashington Post of Sept. 10 
sent unencoded), It ig plein that this is based on Chinese explanations, 

If we leave things “es they are,this tendency will become more and more 
pronounced and the Chinese propagenda will take the opvortunity and succeed 
in turning American public opinion to our disadvantaze. £ therofore request 


your consideration of imaediately publishing these torms of settlement 


as recommended in my cablegram No, 422. 


after answering the questions that Hughes has raised previously, Tokyo instructed 


Shidenara to give him a complote history of the secret negotiations despite China's 


request for silence. The Japanese ministry foresay that Chinu might wish to throw 


responsibility on Japan to avoid domestic complications and that it might be necessary 


to publis: everything in self-defence. 


Tokyo=Yashington, No. 426- September 15, 1921, 


Misvwering your cablegroi: No. S90: 
org 


1. It is desired that in the min you shall keep to yourself the 
contents of our cablegram No. 414 about the meaning of our proposxls to 
Chin&, and shall endeavor not to go too deeply into deteils. 

2. Regarding land, during the German regime all Germans and foreigners 
secured the enjoyment of the right of land-owmership and therefore continue 
to huve it. As for the twenty-five yeur leasehold, etc., there was a pro- 
vision in the German statutes whereby land was appraised as often as it 
was sold or every twenty-fifth year in the cuse of land which was not 
so1dPand a tax was levied on the increase in value. ‘The misunderstanding 
seems to have originated from this. 

Since our occupationy public land hus only been leased for terms 
of less than ten years and no right of ownership haus been given and since 
the occupation wll acquisition of land which had to be purchased for 
public purposes nus been througn individual contracts only, as your 
cablezran stated. 

3. The phrase “vested rights of foreigners" does not necessarily 
indicate only the rights existing under the German resime. tt is feared 
that Hughes may have sone misunderstanding concerning this point. ‘The 
Japanese government naturally intends te see that rights lewfully acquired, 
or srarted to residents duriny our occupation or since the German regime 
shall be respected. “uesticns such as that of the handling of the salt 
fields are most difficult, but it will be the policy of the Japanese 
government to have them recognized in writing as vested riglts or lewful 
occupetions and to muke an agreement concerning their relations with the 
Chinese salt monopoly. It is desired to handle questions such as this 
and the question of wharyes and piers together with the railway question. 

Regurding the principle that those who take over biglits shall not 
have rights beyond those heid by their predecessors it is desired io 
support gives concdrning these concrete pending questions, und it is 
guts held by the 


desired to leave room for agreements changing the rig} 
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4. During the Germung regime, all wharves, pliers, port works, etc. 
all came under the government ..... administration. Our general plen 
for their disposal is given in heading 6 of cablegram No. 414. 
5. In spite of the wishes of the Chinese minister of foreign affairs, 
it much more advisable to have our position cleurly understood 


we consider 


by Highes. To do this it ig not necessary that we should communicate 
in detail the substance of the informal Chinese proposals to us,but we 
should at least tell enough of these proposals to make it understood 
that we have also had in mind the wishes of the Chinese. ispecially the 
Chinese jin order to escape trouble ynay adopt & policy in their domestic 
policy,of throwing the responsibility on usy and it may later become necessary 
to expose all the details of this mutter. It is therefore considered 

very desirable that we should explain for Hughes® private information 

the general course which this matter has taken, and at a suitable oppor- 
tunity you will do so. 


On learning of China's overtures Hushes suggested taking the initiative to in- 


fluence China to accept the proposals, provided Japan would guarantee fair pluy, - 


that is, give China full opportunity to barter with counter-proposals. He tentutively 


expreseed opposition to the joint control plan for the Shantuny railroad and forecast 


the Chinese purchase plan, 


Washinston-Tokyo, No. 611. September 16, 1921, 


In an interview with the secretary of stete on September ... fea. Nete. 
Possibly, 1, the Secretary alluded to the Shantung questions and repeated 


what be nad said in the previous interview about the phrase “vested rights" in 


fal) 


paragraph No. 2 of our proposals to Ghina. 


~ 
_ 


He also said that the nature 


f 


and scope of the “public property" uentioned in puragravh No. 7 wes not 


Mh agredel hla hia dean Td 


clear. 


criticism of the terms of settlement proposed to China by the Javanese 
government, but it was necessary for him to have a precise understanding 
of the meanins of our proposals if he was to texe any action towerds 
China. 

The vrecedin: questions were both merely matters of detail. The crux 
of the whole situation was the proposal for joint administration ef the 
Shantung railway. ‘This after all had been the point of the discussion 
of the Shantuny; clauses of the Versuilles treaty in the Americun senate 
since 1919, Japan had preYiously announced thet there would be u joint 
Sino-Japanese adininistration, but it had frequently been argued that this 
joint udministraution would be merely nominal, that in practice the management 
of the railway could not be conducted on a basis of equality between Japan 
and Gaina, that the participation of Japan ix whole or in part in the 
aduinistration of railways in Shina would be an encrouchaent on the ad- 
ministrative power of Chinag nd that in the end the actual political 
power in tue Shantung district would be reserved to Yapan, 

In view of this it was feared that Jif the American government in the 
sense of endorsing the Japanese claims on this point should advise the 
Chinese governnent to open negotiations with China it would incur the criticism 
of the senate and of public opinion, ‘Was there not room for sone siutable 
alternative plan which would suffice to avoid this criticism such as a 
plan for the restoretion of the railway to Chine on the basis of a necessary 
compensation to be made to Japan by China? The secretary explained that 
the expression of his opinions wus not meant in the least as an objection 
to the Japanese proposals, but that he absolutely desired a quick satis- 
factory solution of the ¥hantuny questiong and he had no other purpose 
than to facilitate the attainment of this object. 

In reply T firs’ said that I had since inquired about his first state- 
ment that Germans and other foreigners had no rignt of land ovmership in 


r 


the leased territory und had been informed that. this was entirely contrar 
¥ 
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to fact. I explained the contents of heading No. 2 of your cablesram 
No, 426. The secretary understood thisgand said that what he had heard 
must have been a misunderstanding. 

Passing on tne tne nature and scope of “public property", I said 
that I was not in a position to express an opinion on this at the moment. 
The only way to decide this would be to proceed with direct negotiations 
between representutives of China and Japan. 

Vith regard to the Bhantung railway, the plan for a joint Sino-dapanese 
adininistration would be a method of settlement equally advantegeous to 
poth sides. Judging by pracedents and experience there was no reason 
why there should be difficulty in carrying out this plan harmonicusly 
both in name and in fact. £ had frequently heard the argument that Japan 
under pretext of joint udministration wished to get the real control of 
the railway, but this wis no more than a prejudiced view or guess. +t was 
hard to understand the meaning of the statement that the joint administration 
would be an invasion of Vhina's udministrautive powers. 

I added that just here there was one important point affecting the 
whole mutter in which the position of Japan inust be mude clear. ‘This 
was thut the recent proposuls of the Japanese government to Ching were after 
all no more than the showing of a busis for Sino-Japanese negotiations, If 
there were matters of which the Chinese government considered that the 
meaning wus not cloar, there was nothing to prevent it from asking an 
explanation from the Jupuncse representatives after the cpening of nogotiations, 


or if China had any particular counter-proposale which was more suitable 


y 
than the clauses of the Japanese proposal lit could present it. Even if 
China consented to the ovening cf negotiations, it need not be said that 
there wus we fear it would be compelled imsediately to approve the Japanese 
proposals as tuey stood unconditionally and without amendment. Jn short 
what was meant was iat Japan and Chim should negotiate in u friendly 
goirit. 


rae 
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I would add a word about the circwastances under which the Japanese 
sovernment had come to the decision to take ts recent action. The Chinese 
government had previously through an'‘informal channel expressed views to 
the Japanese government resardin: the solution of this question. The 
Japanese government had had this intimation in mind in coming to the 
opinion tnhut the proper means of pronoting a golution was to determine an 
outline plan and to open negotiations through formal diplomatic agencies. 

I said that I had repeatedly expressed the hope that the Auericaun gov- 
ernment would advise Yhina to open neyotiations with Japan, but + did not 
expect that tne “merican government would advocute or support all the 
clauses of Japan's proposuls to China. ‘The proposal gave the essential 
things which mustube decided by negotiations between China and Japan, but 
unless negotiations were opened it would be hard to ascertain what were 
tne differences of opinion between tne two countrics, and there would be 
no leans of solving them. The first step necessury for a golution was 
a meeting of eenrossutauived of Unina and denis All I hoped of the 
American government was that it should take steps to accelerate this meeting. 

fhe secretary of state Listened tc my explanation and said that he 
understood it perfectly. There was no misunderstanding on his part of the 
fact that what was wished of the American government tis merely that it 
should udvise China to open direct negotiations with Japun, but )in view 
of the special circumstances counected with the Shantung question in the 
senate whicn ne had mentioned und in view of the political situation in 
China, he would be ineurrine a great moral responsibility if the American 
government save Cnina any advice on this question. He hoped therofore to 
have Hetorenand a substantial confidence thet the Japanese plan of settlement 
weuld be sufficient to win the sympathy of american public opinion and to 
quiet the oppesition within hina, If he ind such confidence, he even 
thought that he might rather go so far as to take the initiative in per- 
suiding Vhine to accept the Japunese proposal. He usked whether the Japunese 


sovermient could not waunounce tail its propesais merely choved t busis 
arate 


for negotiations between China and Japangand that the Chinese yovernment 
wus not prevented from presentinz counter-proposals or amendments. 

I replied that ,even without such a declaration I supposed that the 
Chinese govermaent was under no misapprehension about that, but with 
regard to the proposed joint.administraticn of the Shantuny railway I did 
not imagine that there was any good plun to replace this method of disposing 


before the war hud had no shure in the railway 
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of the railwey, 
and during the war it had mude no sacrifices, JI was sure that it would 
appreciate the kindness of Japan if it received uw snure in the former 
German interests to which Japan hud leritimately succeeded. 

ie secretury did not E rticularly dismute tuls, but repeated thet 
the disposition of the railw y was ua difficult question. Finally saying 


that we would have another e@ chayge of views be turned to another subject. 


Because ho sensed the importgnce of iugnes' objections to the joint control phan, 


to overcome them before presenting himself for 
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Shidehure primed timself with areim 
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his next interview six days later ter he hud displuyed all his pretty arguments 


> 


Pa 


Hughes started in again to haimaer | t tne goint control idea as quite unacceptable, 


t 
‘ 
Washington-Tokyo, Ho. als, Septomber 24, 1921. 


On the occasion of my Prterview with the secretary of stube on the twenty- 
second, I stuted the substuije of the following us my personul views on the 

H 

opservution mude by the gas a at our last meeting that criticism would 


arise to the effect that thef Japanese government's proposal for settlement 


of the Shantung railway quespion wus suspected of wuounting virtually to 


administration of the railwaf by Japangand un invasion of the administrative 
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1. Although it is said that Joint management of the railway will be 


an invasion of China's wdwinistrautive rights, a concrete unulysis of the meaning 

of this makes it difficult to understand precisely wnat can bring about such 

a result. To say such a thing as that Japan will control this railway for 

political and military purposes, is in the end nothing more than u sort. of 

conjecture. Before the war Gerimny had possession of Kiaochig’ bays and 

accerdingiy the Shantung railway afforded opportunity for the extension 

of Germany's political influence into the heart of China; but, if China is at 

this time to recover complete territorial rivhts with respect to nocheras 

puy; the situation thereupon completely changes und the railway will heve 

no other meaning thun a purely economic enterprise, Finally, assuming even 

that Javan gets avay Frou the fundanentul principle of joint management, 

and virtually obtains the real-pover of administration, this would be no 

more than equivalent in meaning to England's putting in her own chief engineers 

and accountantg and exercising the rignt of management with respect to the 

soutier) section of the .......railway. In other words, sucn old-style diplomatic 

stratezy as thathtermed “conquest by reil" cannot today be pul into practice. 
2. or China it is an enormous advautaze to be given one half share in 

an enterprise in wiich heretofore she had no shure at tll, and to recover «ll 

: : F . ow 

the territerial rights of Kinocng bay, 1¢ cost no sacrifice vhabever to 

China to acquire these rigntsy and ot only did she not atteinpt to make any 

afforts on her own part, but during; the war she was too passive in resurd to 

Letting the “erians rennin in posseasiony ind beciase she had no eoagi deration 


ic interests of the allied and ansoclited powers, she more tin ence re- 


for & he 
ceived warning frou the representatives of the allied and associated povers 


a oreent sacrifices 10 expel vernany 





at Pekias, Japan, on - 
from the province of Shentuns; desvite which she wuived all the territorial 
rignts formerly owned by Uerimmy, and restored the to Snina. She should 
be satisfied with the reservation of half shure in the redlvaye and it cannot 
be told whether for aven the railway Japw may not perhaps pay suituble 

: f bug Jioutesu people 


indomity to veruany. It is judging fron these fo.cts Cia cue wi, 


ure Tiruly couvinced of the Lliberulity of sue terms oreseuted by Japan. It 
ig hoped that in this question on which the people feel deeply jit Will be 
particularly understood how hard it will he to muke any further concessions, 
3, The proposui for joint control of the railway is not a new one. a 
ready acceptance of it lias alreudy been sive in a note viven to the Japunese 
gevermnent by China in the year 1918. Evidently no one can consider the ; 
agreement of 1918 as based on compulsion from Jajan. Rather than that, it 
was tne result of our unavoidably having to give sympathetic consideration 
to providing Ghing with necesuery funds, whey Shinu ws thub time appeaisd to 
us in her financial emurrassuent, Probably today suel.a thingyus China's 
forgetting these circwastances, and repudiating tue terms under wich the 
funds were provided, is not the real intention of the Chinese authorities. 
‘Maen I finished reiterating my explanations on the above three points, 
reply was made in substance ag follows: 


tary of state repeated the noints of argwaent he had brought 


5 
reed 


1. ‘the sec 
up at the former meeting, saying thet although it was called a joint control 
of tne railway, in view of the great difference between the people of Japan 
and China in point of business udiinistration and organizing power, tie Jap- 
anese would virtually be in control of the railway; in other words, although 
the scune number of directors was chosen froa Japan and China the natual tendency 
would be that the Chinese directors would be such in nae only, Although jin 
Japan's claba that the railway wig under joint control, I had explained that 
this was for economic purposes pure and simple se vhon it cine finall, to 
making economic rights and interests slone the main point, there would ws he 
himself had stated at a previous meeting; be no reagon for not discovering 
a plan embodying; the principle of compensation. tie argued: would there not 
be some with the misziving that in not remining satisfied with the monetary 
conpensation, there mignt be an admixture of political aims? 

I said in reply that TI thougnt that althoush wo did believe that as a 


purely economic dnterprise the prospects of the railroad were good, tlie existence 
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of procesds from the railway, or the amount of tae proceeds, must ve dever- 


wined primurily by whether or not the road was well managed. f{ the adwinistraution 


were left to the control of the Chinese, no satisfactory results whatever could 
be expected, 

In China, in many cases of railway investment, the employment of foreign 
chief engineers and accountants was made a stipulation, Japan had no other 
meaniag than this in proposing joint control. Sven on the assumption that 
the principle of compensation wis theoretically approprite, there was no 
hope of settling the amount of compensationjunless this were judged by putting 
joint control into practice from now on. Consequently even if Japan were not 
satisfied with the monetary compensation, + thought it premature to make the 
dedustion immediately that there were political aims intermingled. 

Hughes said that even if Japan restored the right to the louse of Kioochte” 
bay, but held on to uctual control of the hurbor docks, piors, ware-nouses, 
ete.e, us joint enterprises together with toe ralilvay, violent public discussion 
would be aroused on the whole Shantung questiong and thereby it would be difficult 
to make the general public believe that in the recent Japanese proposals there 
were no political aims included. ile repeated that he feared it would be difficult 
to avoid the impression that Janan was socuring e fait accompli. 

26 Hughes fully recognized the fact that Japan had made great sacrifices 
to drive Germany out of Shantuny, but eat the same time. he pointed to the far 
greater sacrifices America hud paid in the war, to succor France in her peril, 
despite waich no compensation at all had been claimed of "rance. 

Io said thet the peril menacing France from Germany wis in other words 
a itenace to the civilization of the worldg and it was that which brougitt America 
into the War gybut Javan's participation was not for the purpose of succoring 
China in her peril, and the aspect of the two cases wia inherently differently. 

I thought there was no reason for China to ignore ea efforts, and monopolize 
the benefits of victory in the region of China, 

3. The secretary of state then referred to the Sino-Japanese agreement 


of 1918, which I had spoken of, saying that it would seem that this agreeinent 
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had not wet wits the consent of the veople of Ghina, 

I explained that needless to say, when the representatives of any country 
received a special charge from their country's government to conclude a treaty, 
that treaty lost no validity through any suci reason as the existence of adverse 
criticisin to the treaty amon; their own countrymens. 

Hughes argued this point no further. 

After I had made the above answer, llughes chansed his tone saying: What 
he had said today in speaking of his views regarding these questions had of 
course not been dor the purpose of objecting to the Japanese proposals, but 
because he wus alive to bearing the responsibility of whatewer friendly advice 
the American government was to give to China, 4f, aftor the advice was once 
given, there should occur an outbreak of objections, whether in this country 
or in China, and the object of the advice should finally not be athbained, then 
the american government would be precipitated into a most difficult position, 
and it would serve only to complicate the situation more and nore. Already 
the question of joint centrol of the Shantung railway was loudly decried in 
Chinay and, in view of this, he felt it necessary that he act with special circun- 
apeaction. He hoped I would not misunderstand the spirit in which he had go 
frankly revealed his views since the other day. 

I said that the newspaper cablegrams for the past several days from China 
seamed in their arguaents against joint control +o lay stress on the: point 
tnat there was no fixed time limit to the joint control, in other words there 
waa to the end of time no opportunity for redemption, I felt that this 
might be the objection to the principle of joint control spoken of by the secretary 
of state. 

Hughes said he also knew there was discussion among the Shinese over the 
question of a tine linit for the redemption of the railway. 

The discussion had lasted a long tine, and saying that I had gtill to go 


over the question carefully, [© returned to the eubassy. 
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Tn Getober after tae Japanese hid made their "falr proposal” and nad it scorned 
by China Japan was beside herself at China's attitude. In endeavoring to justif 
y ) & 
herself in America's eyes, Tokyo wired Shidehara to show ilughes* the secret terms 
brought by Yo San Ji to Tokyo last May which nad been a bugis of their recently 
snubbed suggestion. Moreover, Tokyo was worried over the Chinese reply. Yen in 
presenting it had said that it was not greatly different froi the Nippon proposal, 


but his interpretation diverged from that of Japan's. 


Tokyo-ashington, No. 538, October 21, 1921, 





Please take tne opportunity offered by an interview between yourself 
and the America: secretary of state, to deliver the Japanese government's mem- 
orandum contained in my cablegram No. 532, and. to add'suitable explanation 
also of the substance of my cablegram No. 519. 

Furthermore, the Chinese government's reply was said to be substantially 
similar to the Japanese government's proposals, &ccording to tne explanation 
of Shinese foreign minister Yen, given in my cablesram No. 494. Uowever, 
originally, this Chinese reply gave special uitention to the wording, and 


seemed to be so constructed as to brvuaden the scope of interpretation. In 


the matter of interpretution, while the above explanation of foreign minister 


13 


Yen is hard to deny indiscriminately, at the sae time there are points inter- 
preted with appurently great discrepancy. The fact is that one is at a loss 
to grasp the real meaning, 

13 


Again, in the Chinese reply the passage “kuutoo no sengen"” is in the 


English version only “vague declaration", but in the Chinese version the 
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"kuutoo" is different Crom “vague” and can even be translated tuto Eaglish 
as “hollow. It is therefore a careless term. 

Please,in making explonetion to the secretary of state, add anything 
the occasion demands. 

lioreover, thero are points in the Japanese proposel which lack clearness, 
and i% would seem us though on that account the impression is given to America, 
Ghina, and other quarters, thet Japan while giving up things in nane jrishes 
to secure them in fact. 

This may perhaps have originated in Chinese propfaganda, However, I 
think if we vindicate ourselves in this in an abstract way only, the effect 
will be very slight. I-consider it important to determine, as wm established 


policy, ap explanation embodying principles of justice and liberulity. This 


is now under careful but urgent consideration, 


Pokyo=Jashington No. 539. October 21, 1921, 


Referring to your cablegram No. 538, with regard to the Chinese proposal 
guoted in our memorandum, in May of this year we received a secret proposal 
from Premier Chin which Yo San Ji brousht at the time of his visit to Japan, 
The substance of this confidential communication to the Japanese government 
is contained in the following points, which, in case inquirgy is made by the 
secretary of state, you may comaunicate to him confidentially as may be 
necessary, but public announcement should be avoided, 

1. Kiaoch&é shall pe returned in its entirct@y and Tsingtao opened 
up to China. Ho customs duties shall be collected upon goods consumed in 
these districts in accordance with the plan followed under the German regime, 
An administrative governor shall be put over them in accordance with the 
special .lan followed in Tienbsin and Chientao, 

2. The Japanese military commander shail not be authorized to compol 


Chinese citizens to sell land to the Japanese in the districts occupied by 


the army. 
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3. German public property in the Tsingteac district, namely, whoerves, 
piers, warehouses, Lighthouses, etc., shail be handed over to China und shell 
be put under the jurisdiction of the maritime customs. The other utilities, 
namely, electric light, plants, water powcr stations, harbor service and 
bathhouses shall be put under the supervision of the administrative 
governor, With reference to mattors pertaining to forts, and barracks, a 
plan shall be discussed seperately within the next few years to determine 
whet arrangement shuli be made, As the salt monopoly of the Chinese govern= 
ment was not previously under the control of the Germans, it shall be ‘re- 
turned to Ghina. Ef in the future there is a scarcity of sult in Japun, the 
Ghiinese government for u period limited to twenty years would every year 
permit Jasan to purchase selt in Tsingao. 

4, With reference to the question of the Shangtung railroad the .e-ceceeee 
[za.: Note. Possibly, new) lines shall be under the new consortium and the 
Kiaochie=Ts inan railroad shail either be given over entirely to the ad- 
ministration of China alone or a term of years shall be fixed within which 
it is to be returned. In the meantime a joint comaittee of transfer shall 
take cnarge of its finances and operation. The shures held by the German 
government and public during the German regime shall be bought up by the 
Japanese and Chinese governments, each sovernment taking half. China shall 
recognize this surrender of half interest, but the remainder of the revenue 
derived from this railroad, since its occupation by the Japanose, shall.:be 
divided into equal parts and an unquestionably imurticl settloment made, 
Watters pertaining to the actual administration of the railroad, for instance, 
the method of policing,ctc., shall be in the hands of ie Chineso government. 

5. A time shall be fixed for the definitive withdrawal of all Japanese 
troops from Shangtuns. 

6. Activities already opened along the railway shall also be jointly 
administered until the railway is returned. 


7. ‘The Tsingtao-Chefgo and the Tsingtao-Shanghai cables and likewise 
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wireless stations within Ghinese territory shall also be transferred to 
China, the Chinese government meking puyment of the amount expended in their 


construction, 
8. In addition to thesefmeans of settling the question accepted by 
both parties, the Japanese government shell declare that it honceforth 


repudiates all rights and privileges previously obtained through treaties 


fe) 
\ 
and agreements concluded with Germany and thut it will not again make claims 


based upon them, 


Pi 
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The Chinese were the only ones completely averse to open and direct negotiations, 


Cn August 11 Tokyo reported that open agitation egainst direct parleys was dying out 


in Ghina, Yet a month luter due to the activity of the Sun Yat-sen faction in Canton 


Vv 
opposition reviged. 


@ 
Tokyo=“lashington, Cirular Ho. 347, August 11, 1921. 


Tyyorthys nianst ony Nlo- F32, Sopteteer IS, A9Ar 


(Note. Text budly garbled and difficult.) 

As the intentions of the interested powers in connection with the 
holdiag of the Pacific conference have gradually become cicarg and especially 
ag reports have come from Europe and america that Japan has taken a fair 
attitude, the attitude of the Chinese people has also gradually shown the same 
sytionag and esnecially it has become certain that there is no prospect of 
success ina vain policy of vropaganda at the time of the conference. As a 
result, the authorities ond even the newspapers which have been extreme in 
rejecting any direct negotiations on the Snantung question welcome the right 


of China to demand of Japan the restoration of Shantunyg end argue that direct 
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negotiations suould be opened. at the suse time the so-called studenis® 
organizations are not agitating against this, but are raising the point 
that there is dunger that the result of the conference muy have a bud effect 


on China as exemplified by the proposal for a joint international administration 


and that the urgent duty is the unification of Chinu, Y%ome go to argue that 


© 
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a 
1 of permgnent neutrality like that 


it would pe desirable to establis 
of Belsiun, 

An exwaple is Shu Kei Kin who recently visited Japun after a tour of 
Surope and Awericag and who feéls strungly from impressions he received 
in Great Britain and Agerica that a joint international administration is 
sure to appear. Ile says that after his return to China he will form a commission 
to study from all sides the future of China. His chunge of attitude is notable, 

It would hardly be proper to suyjnoveverythat this attitude of the sov- 
ermient and people proceeds from thought of the netional interest. Froi 
the chaotic condition of the country it is clear thet egotism continues: to 
control as before, «is you know from our cablegrams from tine to tine, 
the opinion of Britisi and Americens in China is gradually inclining to the 
view that China is absolutely disqualified to have a voice in international 
affairs. The influential foreign-languaze newspapers in China are describing 
the condition of Ghina in extreme tornsg and it cannot escape observation 
that British and Americans think that no important action can be taken excluding 
Japan (Note. Sentence garbled and doubtful), 

Tt is clear that the insignificant und inexpable central gevermment cannot 
produce any policy for the outerprise of unificetion., ++ was reverity reported Le 
that the central governriont had planned to issue ordors permitting provincial 
federation, This is an exposure of tho gradual loss of Standing of the 
sovernuent. if provincial federation were actually curried out, a state of 
rival leaders and wilitary autocracy similar to that of Japan in the Tokagawa 

mpa- ; i 
Hoken aze would result. lidlitarism would become more right thay it now isy 


and the central sovernment would become merely a name without substance. 
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Woreisn relations would bo reduced te an imtelercble cvnditiou. 
Tokyo~dashington y No. 422,, September 13, 1921. 


Referring to your cablesrain No. 600 (Note. Plain text message of September 

15 giving the substance of a letter to the -werican president, signed by Sun 
f 

Yat-Sen and the Canton minister of foreign uffuirs), the letter from the 
Southern government of China seeins to be the sane in substance as the written 
proclauation issued to the public by the Sun faction on September 5. 

ab the same time that tuig announcement was mude, the Sun coterie wppear 
to have been intent upon a propaganda fat home and abroad, centered around this 
proclamation, The Ghinese newspupers suddenly became worse in their argunents 
with reference to Japan, asserting that Japan was opening negotiations with 
the Peking Xovermaent that the Shantuny guestion and the treaty relitive to 
the twenty-one demands might not be brought up at the Pacific conference, 
They were violent in their oppopition, 

Upon this Consul Fugita at vanton abserves: 

Tae Canton faction is apparently not interested in investiygeting with 
the people such serious questions ag what kind of proposals China should 
present. No argumonts helpful in any wey to the settlement of Pacific questions 
have ug to today been published. Allithey seem interested in is some method 
whereby they may attack the measures of the northern representatives when the 
conference opens. ‘There is no doubt they are taking this opportunity for de- 
signing to undermine the position and credit of the Peking government, to divert 
the political and economic advantages which the Peking government formerly 
received from the allicsyg and to lead these in another direction favorable to 
the position of the Santon government, Sonsequently they cre back of a pro- 
pagunda which proclaims that the Vanton government should send informal re- 
prosentatives to the “ushington conference and bring up of course such questions , 


pid 
us Shautung, the twenty-one demands, ctc.g At the same tine they are uppealing 


to public opinion broadcast, saying that the Peking goverument is not capable 


ef truly mepresenting China, and that there is no intention of thwarting the 
acts of the representatives of the Pekin sovernmens. 

Tokyo sent on two reports “6 to public opinion in China concerning the Jap= 
anese proposal. Chinese opposition had become mild,but the «merican papers were 
perversely upholding them in wishing to bring the Shantung affuir before the 
Washington conference, 


Peking-Tokyo, No. 633. September 2, L921. 


TokyoeWasningtoa, No, 447, september 24, 1921. 





Since the presentation of the proposed terms of settlement of the 
Shantung question, the Britigh and French foreign language papers und 
news service bureaus here have been favoruble toward opening direct negotiations, 
On the other hand, the Amarican news servicé bureaus aiid newspapers huve 
opposed direct nesotiations, asserting that the whole question should be 
laid before the Wughingbon conferencog and have continued to maintain an 
attitude supporting the Chinese view-point. 


Receritly, nowever, there hus been a marked change re the tone of editorial 
conmentg and articles say that even though the Japanese proposal is unsatis- 
factory to China, it would constitute a point of departure upon which to 
base negotiutions, Then,if tho result were not fuvorable, it couid be pre- 
senied to the Washington conference. To refuse unconditionally the proposal 


of Japan not only would now meet with whe approvyul of the United States,but 


would not advance Chinese interests. 
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News roport. 

The discussions in the Chinese ideovraph newspapers of Peking and 
vicinty, regarding our new proposuls on the Shantung question, have, 
with the exception of one or two papers, sow op vosition to us in pract-= 
ically everything, saying that viewed superficially the new Japanese 
proposals make great concessions, but the substance of then is altogether 
Inutilotedy and, consequently sto have them adopted as they stand would in 
the end deny criticism upon Japan from many foreign powers; that particularly, 
if there are some stili whe doubt the good faith of Jagan in the matter 
of withdrawal from Shantung, direct negotiaticn should be instituted 
after Guina has seen the Japanese withdrawal tuke placay oud China should 
at the gaine time demand the cunceilution of the twenty-one demands, 

Nowever, Opinion in lesdiny foreisn papers of Shanghai, etc., is 
unanimous in saying that even if China should bring forward the Shantung 
question at the “ashington confereiuce, it would be difficult to realize 
tne cesult anticipated. ot only that, but Jif they are breught up at 


the conference, the sovergizn rights of China would be openly discussed 


by every country. 4t will be more to Chine's interest to have direct 


nezotiation with Japang and these proposals of Yapan will be profitable 
zo the interests of not only China, but to the people of every country; 
consequently, no cotintry should oppose then. Also, the Chinese people 
should perceive that these Japinese proposals ianifest a desire to 
maintain haraonious relationsg and they should be glad to accept them 
and open up direct negotiations. The proposals form an important factor 
in the progress and prosperity of two great nations of the Orient. 
Likewise amonz influential Chinese statesnen these recent proposals 
of Japan are thought appropriateg wid so-called voicers of public opinicn 


have expressed tie view that jeven if thero are many circumstances in the 


past which make for opposition to direct negotiation, it would be expedient 


today, when negotiations vould be »ut through under the knowledge of 


America as well 


ernment of the advantaze at this time of attaining settlement through 


direct negotiation, 


From the above I feel that there will inevitably be opposition from 


the Chinese public to these recent proposals of Japan because of things 


that have transpired in the past; but I also feel that public opposition 


today will assume no unexpected propertious, since the Peking vovernment 


seens to be trying in every quarter to pacify oppusition,. 


The London embassy under Hayashi was eager for Japan to redeem herself in the 


good will of the world. On July 21 Hayashi advised Tokyo to release the Shantung 


terms to show her spirit of fairness and compromise and went further te present 


ine of three points as a working egreenont a fortnight lever. 
July 7, 1921, 


Londoii-Toxyo, No, 875. 


July 21, 1921- 


London-Washington, No, 329, 





The Yap and Shantune cuestions are the “two Yar Eastern questions 


which have been most bruited about the worid recentlyy and which are 


counted as subjectg of discussion for the Pacific conference. According 


to newspaper discussicen reported from New York on the nineteenth, however, 


there is hove that the Yap question will be settled before the conference 


meets» and there are reports that the declarations which Japan hos pre- 
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vietsdy oda on Sie ohantwas aueshion viil quickly be carried cut and 
tho question will not be subiitted to the conference. On the other 
nund, thre secretary of stnte in his intorqvievs with Ambassador Shidebara. 
docs not entirely reject the idea that it is practicable to settle both 
tauese questions before the conference meets. 

% appears that these two questions are to be subjacts of dis- 
cussion no matter what we dow 4 think it very desirable that efore 


a4 
Va 


ous are made the subject of discussion diplomatically or by 
any coaference, we should meke our gcood faith known by publishing our 
attitude on these questions. 14 feal that it would be extremely good policy 
to publish our most rocent vronosals about Yop and its cables (this 
would require the consont of america to the publication), and our final 
claims with regard to Shantun; (which, as I understand, would be the 
withdrawal of military administration wcscorsesses Je (aa. Note. Possibly, 
the opening of the port or restoration of the customs). 

The publication of the former would show the world that we are not 
obstinute in our attitude, and the publication of the latter would demonstrate 


thet wé aro ambitious for votiiug beycid the provecticu of our netura 


te 


t- a 


kiag for direct nesotiations in erder to secure 


rights, thav we ure wur 


the execution of the treaty, ang, baat if diplowatic negotiations are 
opened, we will observe a fair and oquitablc attitude. 
) f 
If on the obuer hand, the Japanese governmeut ducs not take this 


attitude, the suspicion snd ‘distrust which result from rumors and cunjectures 


essicn that the hesitation of Japan with 
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regard to eubering she Facific confercuce, wid the fuilure to announce 


our Latentions are due to the fact that Japan dogs not sincerely wigh o. 


u 


s for discussion by thea conference, will 


my 


settlement of thena subice 
be wade worse, “ot only will our deley in accepting participation in 
the conference Draw ill-feeling, but jcven in case ve Munaily de CONGO y 


ae 
L 


o 


Li cousbartly add to the guspicier towards us, China will use it 


cahumiate us, 
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althougn these tyvoe questions a petween two countries, in will 
probably be quite impossible to prevent thea being submitted to the con- 
ference. £t would tuerefore be better quickly to court the public opinion 
of the world, and this would be very advantazeous for the general situation, 
I ferventiy hopo that you will quickly decide about these two questions 
and lose no time in publishing our-most liberal terms on them, and that 
you will proceed carefully to carry out every thing which is inecuwnbent 
sololy on us for tne conference, S8f course it is legitimete to advocate 
thet established facts shall not be touched upon, but 1 think Shoat we 
make clear our real intentions and show that we have a spirit of compromise, 
this will coatribute very imuch to establishing a favorable disposition 
towards us. aAnd if we can shift our vosition from the limits of self 
protection to one of positive dynamic action, it seems to me that the 
effect of such a dévelopment would not be small. I hope that you will 
act quickly and not let escape the opportunity of socuring the continuance 
of the friendly attitude which now happily exists. 


I respectfully suvmit these humble views, 


London-Tokyo, No. 918 , August B, 1921 


Washinton, We, 355 Negeet 619216 


I suppose that the general Shantung policy of the Japanese government 
has probably been settled as tho result of repeated and mture deliberation. 
It needs no revetition that our attitude in this matter will have an ime 
portant relations with the future feeling and attitude towards our country 
of the countries which have close relations witn Shantungy and from the 
present general trend of the tines there is no doubt that sooner or 
later Japan must make an end of the disposition of this problem. 

Particularly in counection with the Pacific conference, a state of 
affairs will arise which will require a statement of the attitude of the 


Japanese government. Should the fapanese government, however, not make 
u statement of its attitude until an occasion of this kind, even af the 


substance of our declaration is conspicuously generous, the powers will 


not see in it an act originating in a sincere with to promote Chinese- 
Japanese friendship and the peace of the “ar Mast, but they will in- 
terpret it rather as a concession to the pressure of the outside world,. 
and our scrupulous good faith will be of no advantage to the Jaranese 
government. 

Under these circumstances, L consider i+ most important that we 
should determine the most liberal possible policyg und shefore the urrival 
of a case of necessity such as hos been mentioned, we should proceed at 
the earliest favorable opportunity to publish the plan of solution of 
the Japanese governnent. 1 suggest this by way of precaution. 

I suppose you have airoady drafted such a plan of solution, but 
to my mind the principal pvints of a selution would probabiy be the 
followin: 

1. To make the leaged territory an open port under Chinese administration 
but with a certain participation of the resident nationals of other countries. 

2. ‘To commit the customs system to the same agneen ndainistration 
as that of other open ports, but to reserve from the eustoms collections 
of the port a guarantee for the mintenance of the water works and the 
port. 

3, Until the conclusion of the nesotiutiongs with China, it will 
be necessary to have a number of sarrison troops, but we should announce 
the immediate abolition of military administration, appoint a consul 
seneral, and place the civil administration under the direct control of 
the minister of foreign affairs. 


Tokyo ordered Hayashi to show the terms to Curzon and Washington sent over 


its Engiisn version. 


Tokyo-London, No. 487. September ?, 1921. 


London—Jashinyton, No, 308. September 5, 1921: 
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Referring to our cablegram Ho, 404 to the ambassador at Washington 
and to the cablegrams witich accompany it, when our minister at Peking 
has executed his instructions, that fact will be cabled to you. On 
receiot of that notification, you will have an interview with Lord 
Curzong and will hand him solely for his private information a memoran- 
dum embodying the fundamental principles and proposed measures contained 
in cablegram Jo, 406 to the anbassador at Vushington, 

You will sive a suitable explanation thut the presentation of these 
fair and liberal terms of settlement and our reneated urging of an early 
meeting for negotiations are based on an extreme spirit of friendliness 
and compromiseg and that our only purpose is an earnest wish to séttle 
this question at the earliest possiblo date. In-view of the fact that 
the American government has recently given friendly consideration to 
expediting the solution of this question, we had at the sume tine confidentiak 
@ly cormunicated our terms of settlement to fhot government and had requested 


it to understand our just and liberal attitude. 


Haelaneeon-Londone Mo. 298, September 7, 1921 


Referring to may cablegram No. 298 (reference evidently wrong), I 


intend to communicate confidentially to the secretary of state the 


fas 


English translation of our proposals to China for a solution of the 


Shantuny question given in accompanying cablegram No. 299, + cable it for 


your information, 


On September 8 there was a United Press article fro Tokyo that the Yapanese 


government had received Hughes okay on the terms before presenting them to Peking 
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and Louden reprimanded Soxyo for tie uews lear as damacsius to arslo-Yanuiese 
relations. 
Waghington-Tokyo, No, 584. September 8; 1921s 





Lop ar tTrkyonOLOLGS_ ss“ Netenber A192) 


Your cablegram No, 410 has just been received this mornings and I 
have not yet had time tv convey to the secretary of state the terms for 
settlement of the Bhantung question. 

Even s0, tie United Press in sar a has given out the report contained 
in accompanying cablogram Wo. 985~— and lon account of it inquiries have 
come in as to its truth. 

I immediately disavowed this, However, tue substance of this message 
will not only occasion great embarrassment in regard to the secretary 
of state, but it must be expected that it will hinder the progress of 
this question, ‘dill you therefore please take sieps at Toko to issue 
a clear denial. 

(Note, Cablegram No. 585 is as follows, in plain English text.) 

Japan has forwarded to Peking proposal for settlement of Bhantung con- 
troversy according to statewents published in Tok fo pavers today. Pavers 


said that approval of proposal by secretary of state Hughes of United 


-_ = 


States had been obtained by Japanese Ambassador Shidehara before it was 


forwarded to Pekin. 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 418, Septembor 10, 1921, 
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“e suppose that the uews despaten to weieh you refer in your 
eaublegram No. 554 is the United Press despatch given in No. 1 below, 
and we therefore had the associated Press send the cablegram of denial 
given in No. 2 gy and also asked tie United Press to make a similar donial, 
1. ar wapers say Javan handed Peking proposal settling Shantung 
question. Allese Hushes approval: obtained by Shidehara, : 
2. #oreign Office denies report ilughes approval was obtained by 
Javan before sending latest proposal to Chinu regarding settlement Shantung 
question, Says Japan's act Limited to keeping america advised as to 
Japan's vroposal, 
Loukow-lorkqe, Me. iese. Sep tirnfer?, | F210 
London-iashinzton, ilo, 397 — veptember ?, 1921. 
aA aes cablegram datedQ@ept.) 8 (coming via New York and circulated 
anony Japanese) purports 6 be the terms presented by the Japanese pove 
ernuent for the retrocession of Shantunge und is « replica of our pro 
posals given in your cablegram io, 406 to the ambassador ot Washinton. 
Tt adds that the American government expressed a desire to have the 
Shantuns question settled before the Yashington conferencey and that, 
Japan has presented these terms accordingly. 
Gonsidering the correct wording of the terms and the after-remark, 
I surmise that this emwnated from Japanese sovernment circles. 
I personally have no objection to the cummunication of this matter 
to newspaper agencies but when Japan, Ureat Britian, und America are 
demanding secrecy of transaction, any disclosure such as the webove to 
correspondents in other quarters seem inost inconsistentg and it is to 
pe feared other vovernments will harbor doubts regarding our sood faith. 


I report the «bove for your information. 


Because of the growing opposition to the joint cuirtrol plan of administration 


for the Shantun; railvay, Hayashi wus one of the first Japanese to suggest the 


Aas is eon wn ah Sates, ee es eC ta es Fa s 4 Bigs cB ot 
have ner vay. To bis vis ef thinkin:, under jelué 
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control the Chinese wight passively block further development of the roud aud 

its branches and ence hinder tho economic prosperity of the main port and terminal, 
Tsingtao? while under complete manegement they wight seok tu construct tho necessary 
extensions and seex finuncing from the international consortium. He suggested 


further that the value of Janan's half micht be credited to ier as a loan to 


London-Takyo, Mo, Lae3, ioveaber ?, LOel. 


London-Vashington, Ho. 490, Decenber 1, 1921. 


Revarding the settlenent of the Shantuns question which is now vending, 
it is not too much to say that tie guestion is one of the railwa. ond imines. 
The greatest hope of the Jupanese governnent is thet this railway shall 
ne a joint China-Japanese euterprise, which the Chinese gevernment once 
eagerly desired, but not only is China exgremely opposed to this, 
the #&merican sovernment und somo British quarters ure also opposed to it. 
Iotaink it will be very hard to accomplish our wishes in this respoct. 

In my opinion, in caso this railway is pluced on the basis of a joint 


anese administration, the construction of extensions will never 





tually permitted by Shincg and without those extemtions the railway 


DEA. \ 


a 


wili never be uble to dismlay its full power and iis value will be Linited,. 


Tiis will alau have an intluence on the prosperity of Tsingtao. FEL on 


the other hand the railvay is transferred to Chinese control and the 


railroud administration fe@l thut it is necessary te construct tho extensions, 


the Chinese misht take tho initiative and construct then, 


In case there should be extraordinary difficulty in establishing the 


system of joint administration, could not tho value of the railway and mines 
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De caphtalised and wut dn Japan's shares In discussion of the rvilway 


ii ombeha be wise to reach w solution 


who 


py offerbns it to the new consortiuin, 


In the Paris embassy Viscount Kikujiuo Ishii vas confident that Japan need 
1 F Pf o4t : ‘ U E ys : cst t. : 1 . : 
have no fear of the allies reopening discussion on Sheirbuny in the coming conference, 


because it might require the revision of the Versuilles treaty in which tho mutter 


had been unsatisfactorily settled. 


re Paris-Tokyo, No. 1134, July 7, 1921, 
Paoristiiinshineton, No. 256, July 25, L981, 


popesrth regard to the Shantung question, + think that we abselutely ......- 
> 
Ed, Wote. Possibly, need have] nu fear. A settlement of tuis question to 


meet the aspirations of China would require the revision of the Vorsailloes 





ji Nreaty. In spite of the American reservations, the importance of the 


effect of a revision of the treaty voulu require much attention, and it would 


not be possible to count too much on Americun assistauce. Even the American 
GOVELIMONG ceeeesee Anbasseudor Shidehura haus explained ... already hus modified 
its opposition (7). 1% any rate, no matter how far a discussion goes, there 
must be a mutual asreementescescccee 


But on July 26 ho dissevered thut Philippe Berthelot, pexmineins undcr-cecretary 


~ + 


cf the Frenen foreign offiee, f-vored settling Shamvung ab all costs,evel af it vere 


B 4 HO SP pee euge & ri ea a eee |e Pere a on) Bideacaaa wi lerpeegdies oauele my, + ape 
necessary to revisc the Vorsailles ircaty ana wos voter gary EUCUG I. shig was 





rto the Frenen liud considered the treaty a sacred cow. 


Paris-Tokvo, Ho, 1165+ Saly 26, L921 
Parise sin stow, Ho. 265. July °7, 1921 


Berthelot hos recentiy been much ovay from lis office, periiaps in 
conection with the ..e...(Ed. Note. Possibly, Silesian] lining (2) 
affairg wad Lb luis beon necessury to do business with HM. Srisnd, but on the 

th 
twemby-six/I had an interview with Berthelot. 
we spoke of the American proposalg and Berthelot said that he hed now 


oo 


the least knowledze of the details cf the mut 


a. 


ber, but in any case it was 
clear that Frauce would not enter into deep negotiations in the matter. 

I said that in the Shantung question, Great Britain, Franco ond Italy 
by force of circumstances werd OUr eeseceeee fa. Ne te. Possibly, allies}. 
If this question were to be settled in accordance with tue wishes of Ghine, 
it would ve necessury to revise the treaty of Versailles, Great britain, 
France and Italy could permit this as little «ws could Javan, 

“erthelot replied wit a tene of aspority that the revision of the 
treaty was not necessarily an importunt vetterg end thet it also had connect- 
jons with the qnestion of the League of Nathons. The only thing to dou was 
to work for a solution cf the Shantun: aucstion to the satisfaction of 
Doth sides. 

Hitherto the “rench government es wbveyf) in the weneva ussembly and 
in the council of the League of Nations opposed uny decision for the least 
revision of the treatyg and this conversation of Berthe lot's took me 


utterly by surprise, It way be conjectured that Nriuce nus a secret 


cee ee 60 ack ene ON SBI, 


deep desire to get wavrica to enter tho Leacue of lations . evon if ah.is- 


Risin ceersk none be oe rene — 





ere 


eces sary to revise tie treaty, so lons as no importent dauese is done vo 
aan ST wnat ate repent 3 


sa ements center att 
TR eo meme NH eg EE IM 


the general interests of ifrance herself, 


evn ane nn ne a om ii! 





spenins as soem tnepat s: 








oe 


Public ovinion as reflected in the press of Englund and Americ: differed as 


to the fairness of the Shantuny »roposals ond as to the desirability of the Chinese 


i 
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copelusg then dn tebe. averioun wrivers vece Liciined te ve here sithpieteus oad 


more critical. 


dagninston-=Tokyo, Ho. 619, veptembor 19, LIZ. 





On the sixteenta the Giinese \ozatien viso seve out the Miartuny pro= 


posals. The Washinton Post of September 17 published the complete text 


bhe Now York Herold of the same day published part 


of their version and 
of it in comparison with our version. 


Fox of Tie Post had an article in which lie said that if China approved 


) 


tho provision in heading Wo, 1 for the respect of vested rights, the 


E 
principal things now in the hads of the Japanese at Tsingtao such us the 

r 
wharves, Custol jivuse, station water works, docks, hotels, port works would 
remain in Japanese hands, 30 this, Americens could not trade there witout 
Japenese permissiong and inste:d of the oven door there would be a blockade. 


7a) 
L 


fhe proposals spoke of a joint Sino-Jayu nese 


ov) 


adwinistretion of tie Shantunge 


* 


radivay, but varioug earlier instances of joint Sino-Japanese udministration 

had in fact meant no wore than « Japancse monopolistic administroationg und, 
judzing by this, the vhrase must be called a joke. 44 was to ve hoped that 
representatives of the powers who were tu meet et Vastin bon vould on no 
accuourt tolerate a joint Sino-Juvunese administration, Tu toe least clauses 
there were phrases about agreemonts tu be made lover, hut China was dissatisfied 
with this because it could not tell wiet proposals for egreements Japan 


vould mako later. China therefore hoped to avoid such agreemeuts. In siiort, 


China preferred a settlement of tue Shontuny question by internationul usroe- 
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. x 
nope fad} 
wad og fhe 


MOVES reyGuer Gian hy 5Sine|sdu xuece 
tie conference would advocute this. bic., ete. 

The Heraldsaid tht the Japanese knew that Poreign idnister Yen would 
sail for Americu within two weeksg-and could not settle sv important a question 
before that ime. Japan therefore expected that china would reject the 
proposals suid thai the vorld would think thats China had ue reason to do 
S80» and this was the reason Japan mde the pro vesals 4n snort Chine was : 
dissatisfied witn the »sroposals, etc., etc. 

Froa the style and character of the urticles in these two pupers I 
judve that tne Chinese gave approximutely the forevoing explanation to the 
correspondairts in issuins their statement. 

for your information, 

Kd 

London,- Tokyo; , No, 1037. September MH, 1921. 

honkon ~ Washington No.0 b Se ptnter, 19216 

I hive not seen any snecial criticism in the newspapers here én the 
suvject of the terms of settlement of the Bhantung problem but on the other 
hand the scene imoressicn is one of satisfaction af our impartial and 
liberal attitude. It is reported in the news cvlumms that the consensus of 
opinion is to reco:mize the good faith of Japan,but critics doubt whether we 
will proceed with the — of » joint adwinigtration of the Yhantung 
Railway and express the criticism that under the pretext of restoration we 
wish to get control of the railway. 

Moreover, in an informal converaetion with the chief of the tar Bastern 
section, he said thutjalthough it wis unly his own view of the miter, he was 
doubtful whether the Chinese sovernnicit could be expected to consent in tue 
matter of the Shantung Railway. Apparently ‘this is the view which prevails 
in official circles. 


in the Bccompanyins teleyram was furnished from this 


Rag. RES article in 


Hubessy us the result of a secret request. | 


(Note.: The Sines article ed to appeurs to be an editorial entitled 





“The Vashin-ton Conference and the iamire™® in fio Times of September 21, em- 
anaieasenesaaeenatenenattenicabtaniciaciaainaetmaiar inetadiaeantaeiammnenennseneenamemmmetemeeteeeteinetamenaton © oo2 aiahamannenenatniiel AOA ew ltr 


1 and foresight 








hasiging: the impor cance of the cunfererce and the wisdor 





de eid eye ge yas , <% teed e yee 
U8 Eh OTS. Tis ig part of London- 


faoar in the, Yan und -Sh 





sPown ay 





Tokyo cablesran No. 1038 which ulso hus n summery of en editorial in the 
Ghronicle. Cablegram Ho. 1.1038 cannot be positively identified as the 


"accompanying eablesram in question.) 


Cn the eve of the opening of negotiations concermin : Shan tung Hasanao 


2 vl. 


Nanihara, vice-minister for foreivn affairs and fourth delezate, quietly re- 

ceived the hoartening information from Elihu Root that the Amorican delegation had 
' F Ae 3 : : 

no intention of bainging up tue sore question of the twenty-one demeids in the con- 

ference and that Americun sovernmental sympathy and understanding had constantly 


been theirs. Yet, as we saw in Chapter 13, Hushes and the Chinese referred to 


e nost of them were inerely luke- 


ch 
i 
fs 
Fa 
5 
vs 


them during January. aAs to the people at lar: 


warm as far as interest in Far Eastern questions, ‘They were chiefly concerned 


with reduction of armament. 


Umferenet 
Washington-Tokyo, poe d28e December 2, 192le 





pone mipagen ee 


from Hanihara. 


As you know, Mr. Root hag een on terms of personal friendship with 
me and recently also he has exhibited oa friendliness subject to neo sudden 
changes, telling me that if there were anything at all connected with the 
conference whiich I would like to talk over, he would gladiy do so. I 


expressed my deep appreciation of his kindness. The substance of an inter- 


view which I hed with him on November 30 is given below, 
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first Do pade th orgrise that our conversutiion siiould be very secret 
and confidential, ‘Then I stated that the Japanese <overnment attached 
importance to the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the nope to continue the 
friendly relations between Japan and Ureat britain was only natural. Cn 
the other nolgf) however, the vovernment placed vreat Weight upon her 
relations with Americag and in the instructions given to its present 
plenipotentiaries it was mes that they must pay special resard to the 
friendiy relations of Japun and America aud must, work to their utmost to 
achieve a perfect understanding between the tyo countries. In this spirit 
our government would welcome even such a proposal as thit of the Japanese- 
Ansgloeauorican alliance, of wnich I uderstood he already had cognizance, 

I asked his views on the Balfour-Shidehara oroposal. He replied that 
he thought it excellent, but as yet he bud not had time for a detailed 
study of ity and he was not prepared to state an opinion tn regard to its 
form, wording, GtCe.. 

Then “r, Root said he wus greatly pleased that our governnent was 
attaching special importance to close friendship between Japun and umericag 
and he stated that America also was attaching importance to Japan in regurd 
to the present confercenceg and tne iniention vas to devote every energy +o 
the promotion of friendly relations. As a matter of fact, a concrete 
proposal had at tne beginning of the conference been frankly presented in 
regard to limitation of navel ariaunent; but ne shout that ultinetely the 
standpoint of Japan would have foremost consideration. He thousht in any 
cise the proposal revealed ne unimesity on the part of America and aimed 
to remove the sense of anxiety which must exist on the Jananese side; 
that to accomplish this America had first of all indicated her resclvo 
to limit actually the power of her owm navy, which but made her sincerity 
clear. 


However, Mr. Root's tone gave a hint of anxioty in saying that sone 


argued to the contrary and held that the Fur Mestern questions suould be 


a 


discussed first, but this had been rejected and the question of armament 


Reduction had peau ous first. Me si.dd, whth grent stress, t 
went could net be first reached revarding this question, the couference 
would end in failuregpuid in such + circuwstunce the pleninotentiuries of 
both Japan and americs. could not esempe the charge of luck of intelligence. 

He went on to say thut te himseif understood fully the Japanese stand- 
point resarding the war western aquestion. ile said that I must know very 
well now,at the tive of the Russo-Japanese war and the amnexution of Korea, 4 
goodwill had been expressed to Japan througi the offices of hr, Roosevelt, 
und the same attitude show: us well an the occasion of the “Gentleman's 
avreenent" and on the ‘fukahira-Root asreement. also in relation to this 
conference the intention was to employ as far us possible the sympathetic 
help of the Japanese ambussudor. In thinking things over dispassicnately 
he was convinced that there should be no clash between Japan und America 
and thut it was the duty of tho peosle of both the countries to strive for 
the preserveution of friendship. 

However, the questions of Shantung und the twenty-one demiuds had 
had a very bod effect upon populur sentiment in America towaird Japun, This 
was a fact, rezurdless of the right er wrong of itg und therefore it wis 
necessury for Japan now to be most careful and to sveep away the ill-feeling. 


The Chinese, of course, and some also aon, Americansewere hoping « that the 


question of the twenty-one demunds would be brought up before the confererice. 





So far, however, as the american delewation was concerned, the intention was 


to treat this matter as u historical factgeand not to tuke it up as 4 con- 






ference question. Therefore I was pleased tu be at ease regarding this point 
but, must be kept strictly secret siice 


nee eee ener ee 
by sny possible leak, 


In regard to the cuestion of withdrawal from Ghina, what I had seid 





a difficult situation woulda be cccasioned 


before the committee on the twenty-ninth fitted the occasion. Of course it 


was important to make the fact clear that there wus no intention of encroach= 
In fact, he himself understood very well 


ment, politically or territorially. 


that Japen's expeditions to China had reasons corresponding tu those of 


ar ee 708 














oe en a ne 





America's expeditiois to Supa_and Huiti, but it was @ifficult to make this 
generally known, | 

I said I thought it would be expedient to make a careful explanation 
‘to the public that these expeditions were kept within the smallest limits 
possibleg and as soon as the crisis was over they would be withdrawn, Tf 


said Japan would seem to have blundered somewhut iu her methods in resard 


on 


to this point, and I expressed deep appreciution of tis kindness in giving 
his personal advice. 


eAR Ate 
Washington-Tokyo, * No, 129, December 2, 1921. 
fh 


1. <All newspapers of December 1 published fully the official report 
sent out on the evening of November 20 that direct negotiations between 
Japan and Chine were to be opened on the var Hastern questions upon the 
basis of appeals made by ‘ughes and Balfourg and all of them displuyed 
a feeling of satisfaction at the essential oointsg and published it in 
leading columns. 
Some of them stated that it was a success for American diplomacy, but 
only The Baltimore Sun_ added editorial discussion. The commyniqué of 
the news of the first meeting held on the evening of Decenber l was made 
the subject of articles in all papers on the second und there were detailed 
accounts regarding the history of this question, but from their tone and 
from impressions vained by the dclezates in meetins forcigh correspondents, 
it appears thut at present public opinion is focussed on the qiestion of 
nevel Limitation and its attitude regurding the Far Hustern questions is, 
in general, lukewarm. 
2. The secretary of state, at an interview with the Japanese correspondents, 
December 1, laid especial weight on the necessity cf not obstructing the pro- 
gress of the conference by rashspeculations upon the friendly relations be- 


tyveen the Japanese and Chinese in the Shantung negotiations. 
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3. The Ghinese student organizations here, review the prosress of the 
present Fur Eastern conference,y and are constantly b¥inging pressure to bear 
upon the Chinese delegates, as has ulready been reported. On Decenber 1, 


to express their sentiments upon the reports of the course of the conference 


tb BrAgesc esuilent s yoesenb] qa aba. War the Chinese delegation zee 


attempted to prevent their attendance ot the conferenceg und ure said to have 


still more, several score of Gninese students assembled at the offices oes 


uttered various extreme threats. 

4. The Chinese published an official announcement on Novenber 30 regard 
ing the Yur Kustern questions, makeins a brief statement of historicul points 
going buck to tne occupaticen of KiaochSe by the Germans and also the prosress 
of the negotiations with Jazun and Yapan's passing through the neutrul zones, 
They claimed in it thet, as a result of the decluretion of war against Germany, 
there was an abrogation of the treaty and lease of Kinochaw> They pointed out 
that inyland, Russia, france, ttaly,etc. had promised to defend our position 
in Shantung and that the Shantuns question is not simwly a question between 
the Japanese and Chinese governuents,but is a question concerning 41 of the 
countries which signed the Versaillos treaty. 

The attitude of appealing to the American public opinion, making a point 
of the term “secret understandings" is to be noted in this announcement, which 
is written in a way that appears to abandon the argument which they huve pre- 
viously maintained thut the Japanese-Chinese treaty was one laude under come 
pulsion and is eoopaoey void, 

The above ammouncenenut was published in full in The New York Timos and 


other papers, but did not particularly arouse the attention of the public. 
This must huve been good news to Tokyo, for they were fully propared to defend 
themselves in the Washington conference und had, just five days before, primed 


Shidehara for the presentation of their side and presented a copy of corrected terms 


to use. Their fairness and the number of concessions necessary before mutual agree~ 


nent may be determined by comparison with the finel Shantung treaty in Appendix X, 
Qrrferctrase 
Be ae 57, November 25, 1921. 

It was noted in the general instructions thut the decision on the de- 
twiled draft of the Yapunese Shaniun,; proposal would be given out luter on, ’ 
Lately this detailed draft has been determined on, as siven in my accompanying 
cablegram No. 58, If discussion of the Shantung question tukes place in the 
Washington conference, you will, if necessity demnds, explain the stund- 
point of the “apanese government on the busis of the detailed draft contained 
in the accompanying cablegram., Also please note the following points in conn- 
ection with such explanation: 

1. The detuiloed draft in the accompanying cabiesgram is prepured us 
something in readiness acainst the contingency that may arise of huving +o 
explain in concrete terms at'the Washington conference the fair and liberal 
attitude of the 4Yapanose government. This is by no means intended to be the 
substance of terms for immediate nesotiation with China _ As a matter of course, 
the terms for negotiation are not omitted from the scope of this detailed 
draft). Accordingly, when this seein’ icn is forthcouing from Your Excellencies, 
even thoush the dupanese terms for negotiation are contained in the accompany- 
ing cablegram,pleuse do not make them knova immediately to their full extent, 
In short, with the main object of explaining wherein lies the policy of Japan, 
please utilize, as occusion demands, only such parts of the draft as you 
consider necessary und fitting. 

2. According to the provision in the detuiled proposal concerning the 

eoreeaoee 
transfer of public propeerty of the former verman Hmapire (including/ itd. Note. 


Possibly, leased land), property in which Germuny invested cusitul will be 


~v? 


fr 


returned for compensation. ‘This does not mean thet any demand for cash will 


be made on China in connection with the sult-fields questions, the lund question, 


etc. In these causes it is intended to use ...-..-- (Ea. Note. Possibly, privileges} 
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ap an offspt. cur intention is not uctually bo weuuire money trem the transfer 
of the public property. furthermore, a large part of the public property 
has been transferred to Chinese, 

3.The proposal for joint managewent of the Shantuns railroud (inclusive of 
the mines) has been advocated for many years by Japeng and was approved by .° 
the ailies at the Paris peace convention aiso. Uur desire is therefore to 
do everything possible to carry the proposal into effect, and tostrive for 
the attainment of this object. As you know, the proposal for joint control 
is also fumiliur to tho American state depurtmont. 44 would seem that not 
a little discussion of i+ has taken place among other circles. If perchance 
Jauun should .o...ce ta. Note. Possibiy, raise} this auestion of joint control, 
and it should appear to result in blocking sn entire solution of the Yhontung 
question, gome new vlan of compromise would have bo come under congiderution, 
and in such en event you will ask detuiled instructions. 

4. The wharves in their technical use are indivisibly inter-related with 
the railroud. Separate management of them would not only entail great in- 
convenience and Gisadvantuze for the natives and foreigners using this 
railroad in their business, but actual conditions are that these wharves in 
question are used almost exclusively for the loading and unloading of the freignt 
of this railroad, 

5. The seeking of a continuation of the salt industry in the harbor 
of Kiaochim, is of course an important question for the many Japanese engaged 

~ 
in the cecscoee Ba. iWote. Possibly, salt export] trade, and seoking the export 
of the salt vroduct is a question affecting the daily food of our people. The 
Jasanese government therefore ascribes great importance to them and we should 
expend every effort to uttuin our ains. (Please compare the official bulletins 
on the galt industry which your staff took. with them). 


Qrrtorae 


Tokyo-Washington, Ho. 58. November 25, 1921. 
CaN 


Disposition of public property. 


PAN 


ug i general urincipdle for the transfer of public oroperty to Ohina, 
properties uwcquired from the Chinese vovermaent by the fermor verman Bipire 
to which no udditions have been mace shall be transferred without compensation; 
: wpa red Ary thea poaneae ehh he Vian ferred re Crvn frten padic, 
the procedure for this “avpraisal and transfer shull be nesotiated Vetween J 
China and Japan, Furthermore, although the transfer of public property is 
to be cuinpensated, we shall not hesitate to mnxe excentions to the principle 
of compensation in accordance witn the vood faith of the Chinese in the 
settlemont of the SYhuntun; question, 
a. lhLignthouges, beacons, jettics, seavulls. 
bp. ire prevention and extinetion nd quarantine iustailations, 
c. Government offices,public schoolgbuildinss and officiel residences 
within the leased zone. 
d. Barracks ond fortifications. 
e. Roads, severs, bridges, parks, woods, water works and sanitursy equip- 
ment. 


All the foregoinz public service properties shall be managed by China 


in coeoperation with a committee elected by the foreig: residents. 


2. Things which the Japanese government will keep. 
a. und and buildings for consulate, 
bp. Gourt house and jail. 
3. Things to be transferred to the Tsingtao Japanese Society. 
a. duapanese schools, public vevicles, Loyal Heart fund. 
b. Building necessary for tie Japunese society, market place, 
plece for religious meetings, Janonese cemetery, crematory. 
c. Place for exhibitins goods. 


4, Things to be trangferred on suit:ble terms to u new Chinese company 


with native and foreign gtockholders which will be formed. 


+. @ Wlectric light and telephone enterprises. 


BY 
Ne wear rccercccescces 


ce FPublic laundry. 


wet TELO 
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Disvesition of Lean 





l. “ormer termaunsovmed land which notionsis of vafious nations lauve 
rented and on which they have erected shops or dwellinss shall be leased or 
sold at the option of these tenants. With regard to other Jend formerly 
owned by trormany, land which was acquired from Shinu without compensation 
shall be transferred to China withous compensation, aid lend which Germany 
acquirod by purcnuse or on which it erected betternents shall be trunsferred 
for compensation. “Ye shall not hesitate to muke exceptions to the principle 
of compensation, accordin: to the good faith displayed by Ghina in tue 
settlement of the Shantuns question, 

2. Hands surchused by Japan which are at present rented and on which 
snops or residences huve peen erected shall be lensed or sold ::h the ovtion 
of the tenunts, The lend necessury fur the Shantuns railway shull be trans- 
ferred to tie railway on special terms, Other »urcliused lands shall be 
transfered to China with compensation, 

3. The methods, terms, otc. of the leases und gules under the fere- 
goins two puravraphs spall be decided bv Janun and China. 

Disvosition of Shantuns railvay end mines. | 
a The Yhantung railway and ines shall be jointly operated in name 
and fact by China and Japan cqually. A special agreement shall be made with 
the Chinese government in regard to tue forms of government or privute operation, 
2. Method of investing. 

a. Japan and China shall each invest half of the indemnity decided 
on by the Reperations commission. Provided that half of the amount of the 


indemnity fixed by the Reparations comission shall be charged to China. 
be. The other investment shall be as follows: 
{a). Capital investiiont of the Japunese Governnent 


“se 
3 


He 


neg the occupation (if the Chinese strongly objedt to passing this us in 
2 
M4 

independent Japanese investment, one heif can be mde a Chinese investinent ), 


(>) Barracks along the line of the Shantung railway. 


ward 
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(co), iand aad buildings (including 


reclaimed lund) uccessare 
the Shantung railway. 


for 


(a). : r 


All hospitals. 


(2). 


Chinese investment. 


HMathods of contributins the amount 


"Wiich the Chinese are short to 
make the 


Chinese and Japanese capital investment equal sholl be nesotiuted 
sepa 


rately between Yanan and China. 
wa.) Uf capital is 


needed in future it shell be contributed equally 
by Japan and Shina. 


(3). After the lapse of he years, the Chinese governiaent ray purchase 
the Japancse interest wh a 


(4). 


orice to be agreed on betyeon Tapan and China. 


Official personnel shall be chosen equally by Ch 


vinese and Japanese, 
Chinese 


(5). 


shall. be used as fur as pousible for ordinary operating personnel, 
3 


linins; cnterprises on a future suitable occasion shall be separated 


from the railway enterprise aid an indopondent ..... quad. Notes. 


Possibly, 
operating] company sball be established. The Kin Rei Chin 
eee and 


iron mine aud the 
eeee COAL Wines shall be suld on suitable terns 


to sapauese. 
(6). Hospitals 


(7). 


and the 


SHALL ooo ee eee eee SOsUPULO CNterprise. 
The connection of tne Tsiniun extonsion of the Shautungy raLlvay 


oa}o line with the Shimpo railway shail be completed. 


OSibic ingtao port and wharves 
1. } 4 S i 


Port services, quarantine, beacons, etc. in Tsingtao Narbor shell 
be modelled on those in all Chinese open ports 
9Q 
Qe 


The following “vlan A" will be subvitted f 


the wharves, Dependent on the 


the disposition of 


course of the negotiations, "plan BY will be 
submitted for comparison and it will be oxpluined that in actual operation 
the wharves and the railway are indivisible. 


Plan aA, The wharves in the greet harbor and the little harbor 


returned witnout compensation on tne following terias: 


will be 
‘ah my 
to Ghine 


1. The wharves 


1all be offered to the Shantung Railway as a Chinese 
investment. 


fig 
rs ra Lid. Nose. vossibiy, wharves j bureau within tue railway 


snall overate the wharves und warehouses nov under tuo jurisdiction of a 


department of the railway. 
Plan Be. The wharves in the great and smail harbors shall ve transferred 


to the Chinsse government with or without compensation on the following terns. 


1. <A wharves bureau shall be established und shall contrul wharves 


and warehouse work, 

2. wepresentatives of the Shaintuny railway shull participate 
in the functions of this wharves bureau or Japanese und foreigners jointly 
shall particivute in it, 

3. Maintenance and betterment of the installations of the 
Great and small harbors shall in principle be defrayed from wharf, warehouse 
and (za. ote. Possibly, loadin: und unloading} ciarges and any doficiencies 
shail be supplemented by the Shaurtung Qailway, 

4. The wharves bureau shall not concern itself with the Lincs 


relations 





of the Shantung ruilway which enter on the wharves ybut the oneratii 
between the two parties simll be regulated by a special agrsomony. 


5. The warehouses necessary Bor the Shantung Nai lwav shail be 


turned over to the railway. 


Meagut the Tsingtao custom houses 





The custom house regiine shall be tne same as with other custom houses 
excent that we shall demand the use of the Chinese, Japanese and English 
languazes and that the Japanese at present employed shall not be changed for 
a fixed time. 

lieasures concerning communications. 

1. The post offices in Ire, fsinan, etc., shall be transferred to 
China, provided that at the time of the transfer an agreement shall be 
made between Japan and Ghina for suitable facilities for domestic and foreign 
communication. ‘The postoffice in Tsingiao shail remain us at present. The 


wireless at Tseinan shall be transferred to China on proper terns, out the 
— 


wireless at Tsingtao shall be kept by Japan. 


2. The control of the cables between Volnutac and shenshad cad betveon 


Tsingtao iid Ghefoo will be given up on the following terns; 

a s+ the earliest possible date in the fusure, the Ghincse 
govermient snail lay a Tsingiao-suanghai cable. 

be The Toingtao-Jasebo cable shull be maintained in stutus quo, 
provided that a syccial agreement shall be made with tho Great Horthern 
and ureat astern commanies. 

3. With regard tu telegrams, the inceasures of 1917 of the postal telegraph 
administration and the high agreement between China and Japan in 1918 for 
telegraphic conaections shall be revised and abolished. 

; ; a Pitas : 

Measures concernin: the Kinochaw sult industry. 

a eee St eee ne eae oe manne ee MAE, Ap tn ae ei een ARF rab Le 

1, <Alresdy established sait manufacturin: enterprises of Japuiiese on 

: : es Ou/ : 5 i ; 
the snore of Aiochaws bay shall be sontinuad. 
A 
ray ‘ F a or . n outs OW, re * 

2. The export of salt originating at nee vay shall be recoznized. 

3. The charges on Japanese for the manufacture and exportation of salt 
shall be fixed by special asgreencnt. 

ae . ow MWe x Lt : . raat 2 : 

4 ee bay salt shioped into the interior of China shall be given 

the same treatment as salt from elsewhore. 


The Geishe had worked hard to inferm and divert. She earned tie resnite from 


the twenty-one demands. 
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Part V. 
Shantung, 
Chapter 16. 


Choo=choo. 


Negotiations between China and Jaganabout Shantung were conducted during December 
and January in the presence of British od American observers. ‘Tokyo gave consent for 
direct negotiations in the presencé of the observers on November 29, the same day 

‘ \ekact “tS dow. Cerent & adda ke 3 


a 
that final arrangements were made fir the first meeting. ( Haward Boll and d. VeoAL 


Machurray were the American authorities on China and Japan, Sir John Jordan had 
previously beon minister to China for lnglond, isiles WV. Lampson, #ea-a member of the 


32 
League of Nations committee investigating the Shanghai aud lianchurian incidents, wa 


then a special representutive on Chinese affairs from the British \oreign office.) 
ome ltt Boo 


Tokyojashington, No. 81, Novenber 29, 1921 , 


/ 


Ups t af Mave ox 2 ~ 


Urgent, SSappcmuaienet . 


Referring to your conference cublegram No. 82 (Mote? Not received), in 


the spirit of reaching a solution by diroct negotiation between Yapan and China, 


+ 


and confident in the sincerity of the British and American delegates, there 
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4 


is no objection to your ucceding to their proposal. Naturally if the British 


or American delegates inquire as to our phans of solution, you will note the 
instructions in our cablegram lio. 57 and will lead the British and jmerican 


delegates to an understanding of our attitude and our conciliatory spirit. 

You will add that in the detailed instructions to the delegatos of the 
Japanese government it is stated that Japan cannot agreo to an examination ; 
and decision of questions of this kind in the conference, but the Yapanese 
guvernment ardently desires that the Shantung question, which has produced 
one inisunderstanding after another, shall be settled at the earliest possible 


dateg and that thus a serious source of troublo between Japan and China may 


be eliminated. 


a ee 


shington-Tokyo, No, 114. Hovember 29, 1921. 


x. 
fg 
ca 
pany 


iN 


Secretary of State Jlugshes requested Plenivoteiutiary Delegate Kato tp . 
call upon nim at 5 ofclock on the afternoon of Kovember 29. Balfour was 


algo present. 
1. Uughes said that after consultation with the Chinese delegates re- 
garding direct negotiation of the Shantung question jhe had ascertained that 


China had no objection. ‘To this Plenipotentiary Kate replied that he had 


just received a cablegram from iis government regarding this waiter and that 
he was authorized to collie to a decision by direct negotiations ag suggested 


by Hughes and Balfour. He added thut it was the earnest desire of his yoverne 


ment to dome to an immediate decision in this mitter through the kind offices 
of tiushes and Balfour. Ue exvressed thanks for the friendly attitude of both. 


it appeared that, 


roles eres 


2. fiughes went on to say that since such was the cuse, 


in the Pan-American Nuvilding. Those to attend would be tne three plenipotentiagy 
delegates and in addition tiiree subordinute officials would also be allowed to 


be present. He asked whether there was any objection to this arranjement and 
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Pleninotontiary “ato reolied thut tere wus not. 

3. llughes then went on to say that he and Balfour would uttend the first 
meeting, and after explaining the circumstances leading up to the meeting 
of the Japanese and Chinese representatives would then withdraw. Later, Bell, 
ge 5 Ts ’ £, t ‘ . re) 1% 1 h¢ 
formeriy churce d'adfaires in Yapan, and lHecllurray, chief of the far eastern 

a 2 = 
division, would attend for the United States, and Jordén and Lampson for Great 
yer? q 

Britain. Theywould, of course, not be there for the purpose of participating 5 
in the discussion unless they were especially rouuested to do so by the Japanese 
or Chinese representatives. ‘This arranvgement vould du away with any suspicion 
that might be incurged by the Chinese from outside, and it would be advantageous 
for the British «nd american governasnts to be informed of the progress of 
He askod Plenipotentiary Kato whether there were any objections 


the negotiations. 


and tie latter replied that there were not. 


The delegates from China were to be alfred Sze, ambassador to the United States; 


Wellington Xoo, ambassador to England; Philip Tyau, general secretary of the Chinese 
delegation; Dr. ‘ang Shung-hui, chief justice of the Chinese supreme court; Hsu-jen, 
clerk of the Rurean of foreign affairs; Chow Tsu-ch'i, former minister of finance; 


Kuo and General Wang, 
; Hflanihara; Katsuji 


AG various times Barun Pomesaburo Kato; Kyifo snidehura ; 
— 


iichi Kimura and 


epg 


Debuchig and Sadao Saburi coung@l.Lors of the Vashington embassy, 


Tohhio Shyratori secretaries of the foreign office; and li, Saito were to appear 


for Japan. 
encounter thore was cormmloete agreement on the return of Kiaochody, 


In the opening 


the opening of Tsin;tao as a foreign port, the return of German public property «° 
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to Gaina, the extension of Geraan rights for financing reilroad construction, except 
the trunk line, to the international consortiumg and the operation of the mines as 
a joint enterprise. 

There was partial agreement on Japanese treo» withdrawal as svon us Chinese 

’ 

police were ready to step in, on dividing the shares in the Shantung railway equally 
with China and indemifying the Yerman private investors, and the renunciation of 
Japanese rights. 

But they differed stiffly on the questions of the Yapanese surrender of the 
salt works at Tsingtao, the division of railway profit under Yapunese operation 
with China, the return of all Tsingtao cables and wireless to China, the opening of 
Ghinese inland cities to foreign residence and trade, the appointing of a commission 
to settle details, and the return of expropriated land, 

The question which created a deadiock twice in the Sino-Japanese discussions 
and which threatened to over_flow and wreck the harmony and success of the Washington 
conference itself was that of the Shantung railway loan proposal. Both parties 
stated their positions in the second meeting... ‘She Japanese claimed that less than 
one half of one per cent of Shantunz, two hundred square miles in all, had to be 
restored to China, thet the notion that they hud overrun the whole province was a 
vrogs misconceytions 


At the fourth meeting on December 5 Japan agreed to waive any preferential 
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pis with regard to foreign assistants in versons, capital and material as granted 


the Germans in the Sino-Gernon treaty of March 6, 1898. On this question the 


Washington plenivotentiaries were conciliotory throusnout, favoring the accession 


of China's demands. as early as December 6, they nroposed to Tokyo a coilvromise 
? vw ar 4 £ 


plan for the Shantung railway. 


Cpe tn oee 
Wasnington-Tokyo, pide 150 . December 6, L9R1L 


Urgent, % ee, 

You are familiar with the course of the Sino-Japanese negotiutions on 
the Shuntun; question from our successive cablegrams. We have already had 
three meetings in which we have displayed our sincere wish for an early solution 
and we are working with the answers ond explanations which the Chinese demand. 
I, is impossible as yet to forma firm idea of the sood faith and the eventual 
attitude of the other side, hut so is tney ure avoidins complicated discussion 
of treaties and other legal questions and workin: as far us possible to redeen 
their own dignityy and from our observetion we think that they muy be desirous 
of finding some basis of compromise in order to secure a practical solution 
of the question. 

On the other hand we consider that itlis necessary to improve Sino= 
Japanese relations by finding a harmonious solution of this question, and, 
judving by our experience so fur, a solution would also improve dapunese= 
American relations, During this conference the condition of China has be=- 
come clear and at the same time the fairnoss of our attitude has become gon- 
erally recognized, This fuvorable opportunity should not be lost. tt would 
certainly be advisable for us as soon ag possible in a spirit of concession 


to throw away the past history of this question and make concessions, and, on 


the basis of these concessions mude with a good grace jto demand a quick settle- 
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positions not only increases expense dit dlocks tie smooth una harnonious 
movement of the workg and there is no reason to expect good results from 
it. 

He therefore think it is advisable not to persist in nominal questions, 
but rather to adopt the policy of throwing avay the name and keeping the fabtg 


and to facilitate the solution of the whole question by not refusing, as 
4 


circumstances may demand, to withdraw with a good grace the joint administration 
proposal. #e@ earnostly hope thet you will consider this and will ask for a 
decision by the cabinet council, 

In view of your coblegran Ho. 57, ve suppose that you may lave an alternative 
concrete plan to substitute for the joint adiinistrstion proposal, but we 
tentatively suggest the following. 

1. Yo make the railwey (including mines} entirely Chinese. 

a. To imake the indemibty detenained on by tho Rerirations commission 
and the capital invested by the Japanese goverment since the occupation a 
long-term interest-boarin; Loan, 

3. To lay dowm suitable terms imitating the provisions of other railway 
loans stipulating during the life of the loan for the employment of Japanese 

mn 
as operating, tecnunical, uiccountings and hae officers, etc. 

4. To make the mines, wharves and warchouses subsidiary enterprises 
of the railway. 

The foregoing is of course ohly an outline, but the intention is to 
leave the details and other questions +o decision at a later date. ‘The only 
toning we have in mind is in this way to show the Chinese our sincere desire 
to reach a decision, and,on the other hand, in accordance with the trend of 
the conference and esoecially tho chanse in the uititude of Grent Britain and 
the United States toward this auestion, to muke a cliumze in the situicsjion 


ani fachlitate a speedy conclusion of the negotiations. 


“Ie request an early reply after you huve thoroughly noved the furegoing. 


72l. 


22 


Tiow.sn'4 until the ninth wceting, hovever, on December 10, that Japan 


AC 


agreed to sive Ghina control and administration of the railroad. pe next meeting 


Chink offered to reimburse Japanywhio hud to say tho German citizens 53, 406, 141 


marks for the railroad, 5,350,000 marks for the coal mines and 234,859 marks for 


the iron mines. China generously agreod pay even more, The eleventh chat was 


utilized in discussing the valuation @f the property, who snould assess it and 


how the payment should be made. 


December 14 Japan expressed a desire to retain « financial interest in the 


railroad by wishing nayment in the form of a loun und the lapse of nine months 


vefore the retuim of the road. China on the other hand wanted it returned in 


? 


six months and wanted to pay cash for it, The value was said to be 315,000,000, 


2 


American. ‘The “ashington delegates explained their loan proposal as ono advanced 


to prevent the Chinese breaking off novotiations und shifting the responsibility 


to the Japanese, 


Cal uaees 
YWashington-Tokyo, No, 2§2, Decemvor 15, 1921, 
N 


® 
Ee , 
In the shantung negotaations the solution of the wiole question will 
be determined by what disposition is mide of the railvay, and y.6 & result, 
the Chinese attech great isportance to it and 4 think that it is doubtful 
whether they would accent any advice which might be offered by the British 
or Ancricans. ta the moeting of December 13 the Chinese pressed insistently 


for an early solution of the railway questiong aud showed a determination 
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to break off the negotiutions unless we assented to tuis. Un the otner hind 


a survey of the prosress of the negotintions up to today shows that the views 
of both sides are gradually drawing closer in regurd to most items in our 
proposal and it may be supposed that Jif we go one step further in our attitude 
of compronise, a senerally satisfactory solution may be attainedg aud this 
satisfactory solution will, be hastened in accordance with the solution of 

the railway question. 

If we split with the situation as it was on the tiirteenth, our position 
would be very undesirable. tf we merely criticize the Chinese proposals and 
with to postpone discussion of the railway question, the Chinese delegates, 
who are secretly worried about escaving responsibility mignt be expected 
to take advantage of the opportunity to bring about a rupture of tho nosotiation 
and shift the acasonareilaey 26 us. de were thus led to propose the loan 
plan in the meeting of December §4 as an ontirely tentative provosal, Of 
course this was offered ag our unofficial proposal which wiglit be recommended 
%o the sovernments of theltxro countrics., Unless boti: sides accepted this 
and went on to other guestions as we requestedg and a solution of the whole 
question was secured, tie wiole plan would fall, from the vresent situation 


LY 
une 
we thought it/best volicy for advancing the neuezotiations to show our spirit 


of concession and fairness ond then make then vield on other questions in 


consideration for this. ‘fe therefore took tiis course, for woich wo request 


your approval. 
After the adjournnentytie Drivish coservers wore observed probably urging 


on the Chinese delegates that there was nothin; else for then to do than to 


accept our loan proposal, 
( ap ae) 
‘Shen China volunteered to pay 59,000,000 gold marks for the Shantun; railroad 


and improvements in the thirteenth parley, Japan vanted to retain a cooperative 


iaterest in tne road by receiving payment in the form of a thiry to furty year loan. 


Tokyo 


two or your years, but Jupan feared discrimination. 


turn 


wis suid te favor this form of sale. Ohina wished to Tiaish poyment within 


bie was willing, vowever, to 


over the railvay and tie silpoins docks at Teinustao for the cost of the 


improvewents, 


goenth session December 17,Japun rejected the short payment plan, 


co 


In the fift 


but reduced her loan plan to twenty yoars, Ching originally wanted to corclude the 


sule in three months througn a Chinese benking consortium, 


Shidehara and Tanihara 


feo) 


wdvised Tokyo to accent Chante cash offer or a very short term loun in preference 


° 


to mediation to orevent an impasse or soenmin: nettiy. 
- ey o> - a 


eer peoeeeaal 
washineton-Tokyo, we 255. December 19, 1921, 


Urisent. ‘Scot ‘ 


The Shantuaz negotiations huve froia the first been liable to come 
to a standstill over the question of the disposition of the PUL liaygy anid 
althougin wé have alreudy had some fifteen meetings, they have effied finally 
in no more than the Japanese and Chinese exchanging the same arguments 
back and forth. After this unless we devise gome decisive policy to 
make a change, we will reach a situation of having no way of going ahead. 

The Chinese delegates have from the first persisted in their contention 
for buying the railway and they display an attitude of not budging a step. 
They are apt to wish to leave the conference and run away from responsibility. 
Great. Britain oui the United States are looking on, hoping: for an early 
solution of these negotiations and worrying about the delay in the conference 
committee on Far Eastern questions alsoyg and at the same time China is taking 


the policy of placing the blame for the collapse of the conference on ua. 


At this juncture, today when we are solving perennial difficulties, clearing 
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away the distrust of the powersy and gradually with great effort producing 
a good understanding of the position of Japan, we are sure that the display 
of a fair and generous attitude in all the ¢elations of Japan with China 


best pobicy and is a golden opportunity to establish on a good basis 


=~ 


As sth 
the international political position of Japan, 

We are displaying an attitude of concession go far as it does not 
conflict with your instructions, and we have been working for the continuance 
of the negotiations with China, but now unless there is some concession 
which is different from the fundamental principle of the railway question, 
we are in the position that there will be ‘nothing to do but to stop'the 
conversations. ‘We have reached the point where we can draw out the negotiations 
for one or two days, but at the end there will be no way out except to break 
off tne negotiations or to ask Great Britain and the United States to 
mediate. 

On the other hand, if we consider the attitude of a country holding 
a middle position among the nations at the Washington conferences and es- 
pocially the attitude of Great Britain and the United States, which we 
have just mentioned, viewed at least from the. standpoint of a third party, 
the question at issue is whether the price of the railway shall be paid 
in cash, in treasury bonds or in a loan with conditions attached. Be the 
attitude of China what it may, for Japan deliberately to break off negotiations 
on account of this issue, which to outsiders would seem frivolous, would 
not be considered the magnanimity of a great nation®. There is no doubt 
‘that it would leave a bad impression on the world in general and,of course 
as a question of the moment yit would have a very disadvantageous effect on 
our position at the “ashington conference. ‘Ye think that it would be 
very bud for the general situation. 

On the other hand it vould also be extremely undesirable to ask 


Great Britain and the United States to mediate. Assuming that we yield 


a point and do ask them, in view of the history of the railway, men who 
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know the situation will have more or less gmpathy with Japan, but if when 


China offers quick payment, Japan rebuffs this proposul and forces a loan 
on people who have no use for a loan, it will be considered from an ordinary 
point of view a weak point in the Japanese case. 

It is therefore necessary to stand the hardship, make further concessions, 
and, calculating from considerations df the general situation ,to solve the 
question at the earliest possible day. Especiully it is feared that the 
situation in the senate beginning with the Lodge faction which has expected 
a solution of the Shantung question will be_ come worse depending on what 
solution is reached, and may return to the position where it will have 
to votiferate its opposition as before. 

If, after all, it is absolutely necessary to settle the Shantung 
question, we must regretfully be prevared to choose one of two prepositions, 
either to cede the railway for a cash payment, or to make a short time 
government loan with certain conditions. 1t would be better to settle 
the matter here fer the moment with quick cash payment and avoid the up- 
roar of the Chinese people after the conference. if China with no strength 
for foroign Loans could pay, it could not be helped, but in case it is 
impossible to pay, China would have to appeal to a new loan contract and 
we could wait for a favorable opportunity to secure advantageous terms. 

As has been said, the conference comaittes on Far astern questions 
will be delayed until this question is settled, and all: the powers are 
awaiting a solution at the earliest possible date. In this situation, 
with each day of tardiness, the atmosphere becomes more disadvantayeous 


to Japan. We request an early reply with instructions when you have con- 


siderad the foregoing facts, 


In a spirit of compromise the next session the Japanese offered a ten year re- 
demption loan by her capitalists, negotiations to be completed with jin six months of 


the signing of the agreement. At the seventeenth encounter December 20 a deadlock 
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occurred that lasted until January 4, 1982, It was presumebly a recess for the 
Japanese to receive further instructions from Tokyo, 

But the impasse was this: The price was reduced to 32,000,000 gold marks 
Plus cost of improvements less an amourrt for depreciation. Japan wanged payment 
in the form of a twenty-yeat loan with an option for redemption after ten years 
and the employment of a Japanese chief engineer, a aaEavene accountant, and a 
Japanese traffic manager during that time. Moreover, she wished $32,000,000 
Chinese deposited at once in a neutral benk. The Chinese, on the other hand, were 
willing to agree to a ten year loan with privilege of redemntion after three 
years and offered to appoint Japanese as associate officers for the three coveted 
postions. The Japanese finally assented to a five year option, but refused to 
concede@ a& tvelve year compromise loang and so they adjourned. 

One rumor had it that the Javanese diet would refuse further concessions, 
another that the Japanese would accede to the Chinese demands in every respect, 


but their own desire for a foreign traffic manager. On January 4 the delegutes met 


at Japan's request. The latter suggested a twelve year loan with a three year 
option, but insisted on the three desired positions for Japanese. The next day 
China rejected this new offer, wished to sae ihediationyg and to pay by cash or by 
means of a Chinese floated loan, 


In the twentieth meeting China repeated her stand of the day before, the 


Japanese retreated to a fifteen year Japanese lown redeemable in five years after 
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gix months notice and insisted on a Japanese traffic manger and a Japanese account- 


ant, thus reaching another impasse. 


In four successive messages the Japanese delegates with one dissenting voice, 
Tanaka's, pled for concessions on the part of the home government to prevent a 


break in the Sino-Japanese relations and the subsequent evil opinion of the world. 


Loa 
Washington-Tokyo, “No. 275. December 23, 1921. 


Reviewing the general situation concerning the Shantung question, in 
the first place the Chinese delegation had the policy of relating this 
question with the question of the so-called twenty-one demands, taking advantage 
of the general unfavorableness of wobkld opinion to Japan, presenting the 
question to the present conference and securing a solution of it ag a matter 
of general international concern, Hughes, however, was apprehensive that 
a_discussion of this matter in the main conference would disturb the at- 
mosphere of the conference, and ovked Sopetier with Baltour to transfer 
this question outside the conference. He finally melted the Chinese delegates, 


and direct Sino-Japanese conversations were opened. 





The Chinese delegates were despondent at the miscarriage of their 
original plan and have also been under constant pressure from the Chinese 
students here who are in communication with the anti-Japanese newspapers in 
China. They have been almost ready to resign as delegates and it is gathered 
that they have been watching a favorable opportunity to make the conversations 
end in failure. It happened that they perceived that the proposal for joint 
administration of the Shantung railway aroused considerable opposition in 
Europe and America alsog and they put all their strength into opposing 
that plan, claiming that if Japan persisted in the joint administ#ation 


proposal \it would be useless even to discuss other questions. At the session 


of December 13 the conversations were brought practically to the verge of 
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rupture, Actually on that day the British and Americans finally changed 
the color which would have been inferred as a rupture. We proposed that we 
meet again the next day and the Chinese delegates saw that it was unavoidable 
and were with difficulty satisfied. 

This delegation were convinced that a suspension of the direct negotiations 
would be most disadvantageous for the general situation. In the session 
the following day while reserving the joint administration proposal us the 
proposal of the Japanese government, they announced at the same time that 
they would not hesitate to give special consideration to any proposal which 
misht be substituted for itg and,without binding the Japanese government 
but simply as the tentative proposal of the Japanese delegates alone, they 


proposed the railway loan plan and thereby broke up the danger of a rupture 


of the negotiations. 

The general progress of this matter has been reported in our successive 
cablegrams, but it is impossible to report all the details of the situation 
in this way. We believe that day by day in discussions three hours long 
our delegates have to the utmost possible limit politely reiterated and 
emphasized all the arguments which would make the Japanese contentions clearg 
and we ara inexpressibly humiliated that after almost twenty days of continuous 
consideration of the Shantung railway question we have not yet seen the es- 
tablishment of an understanding. 

On the other hand when we hear the impressions of the British and 
American observers who attend the meetings, they well understand that it 
is absolutely inevitable, as explained by the Japanese delegates, that Japan 
in view of her history ined the Japanese-German war should wish to preserve 
sone degree of economic advantages in the Shantung railway, but ,if China 
wishes to pay cash, it would be forcing ua loan on people who do not wish 4 
loan. 44f this should later become an object of discussion in the newspapers 
of Europe and America, it would give a rather good pretext to China. Tt was 


also said that there was reason in the Chinese wish to wake a combinéd system 


out of the Shantung and the Shimpo railwayg, but foreigners are not employed 
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as chief traffic manager and chief accountant of the Shi: o railway and it 


is feared that the Chineso will not readily consent to make an exception 
in the case of the Shaniung railway. 

In any event, this delegation has already exhausted all arguments which 
it considered might be influential for us, and today it is useless to continue 
langer to pepeat the same arguients. We are convinced that choice must be 
made of one of two alternatives, either now to break off negotiations on the . 
Shantung question, or else to make a settlement of the railway question 
based on the various concessions to which the Chinese delegates have hereto- 
fore consented. 

If we break off the Shantung negotiations, it will huve an extremely 
important effect on all our foreign relations and as it will bé a great 
blow to the success of the vresent conference it is feared that it will 
naturally set back the trend towards better feeling on the part of Americans 
in general towards Japan which has recently been conspicuous, 

The concessions to which the Chinese have heretofore consented are 
contained in the alternative proposals of (1) ca) payment and (2) treasury eC 
notes, the text of which is given in our cablegram No. 269. Under the treasury 
notes plan, the rights concerning the Shantung railway kept by Japan will 
be to have the treasury notes secured on the railway receipts for Reais: 
years under ordinary cirauwastances or for tnree and one half years {including 
six months for warning) in case the option of a short tine payment is used, 
and to have a Japanese engineer employed during that time as district engineer 
on the Shantung railway. These two points are dl, and even if we secure the 
employment of the engineer of the present railway administration there will 
be no particular good results. 

In view of the situation which has been described, this delegation after 
exhaustively considering every possible aspect has concluded that the best 

be 
policy in the present circumstances will/to accept decisively the cash payment 


proposal. %n view of the great sacrifices through which the Shantung railway 
came into our possession, this will be hard for popular feeling to stand, but 
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there igs no room for doubt that the continued delay of the solution of the 
Shantung question is having an extremely bad effect on our foreign relations 
in general. Je have therefore come to the conviction that it is most ufgent 
to use this opportunity to settle the matter quickly, and we regretfully 
feel that other than this there is no suitable method which has any 

prosvect of success, 

Viewed from the point of view of the powers, we think that in consideration 
of the circumstance of the peculiar character and history of the Shantung 
question, our international prestige will not be impaired no matter how 
generous an attitude towards Ghina we may display. 

Thew will be some question whether or not Vhina can really carry out 
cash payment, but,in case she cannot do this, then and then only shall 
we be able to induce her to conclude @ loan contract on favorable terms, 

We request urgent instructions. 


Ar PANE 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 280. December 26, 1921, 
N 


Urgent. 

Our views for the settlement of the Shantung railway question as given 
in our conference cablegram No. 275 were the result of careful study devoted 
to the matter by this delegation, after perceiving conditions in the four 
countries, and with an eye also to the effect this question would finally 
have upon the whole aspect of our international felations. 
so long as we have no progressive proposal for changing 


The fact is tha , 


the situation at this time, there is no longer hope of making any advance in 
the discussions. in the conferences we have times without number reiterated 
our reasons for the difficulty we find in agreeing to the Chinese claims. 
Consequently we believe,if we do nothing but repeat: the same explanations, 

the proceedings will only come to an imnediate standstill and if this question 
should by any chance not come to a settlement, the impression made upon the 
British and Americans, through whose kind offices and trouble the direct 


re 


negotiations between Jacan end @hina were opened, would not be at ail fovor- 
able, 

The British and Americans know perfectly well that Ghina has no power- 
ful men who can be relied on to cope with this critical situation. In case 
settlement is impossible, we, rather then China, will regret not having felt 
due concern over the wider issuesgand we fear there may be tremendous 
disadvantages to our position in the future. We beg fou to give these points . 


your consideration in udvance. 


From® Tanaka, December 29, 1921 


To§ Chief of Staff, Tokyog” Conference No. A 34 


vase, “ith respect to the Tsingtag question, the Japanese~Chinese negotiations, 
as a matter of pure formjare direct negotiations between the two countries; 
but here at Yashington it is the treatment of one of the items of the agenda 
of the conference. Until there is a seetionert of the Tsingtao question the 
discussion of the Far Rastern questions is at a standstill, The Chinese 
plenipotentiaries count upon American support and make insolent answers to 
every question which comes up. t suppose that you are familiar with the 
details and I refrain from recounting them, but 1 am [sure that there are 
many regrettable points. I think that a further heaping up of small concessions 
will be a sevieud matter for the nationai dignity of Japan. Therefore,re- 
cently when it has been said that instructions to suspend the negotiations 
have been received, I have thought thet this course was very proper. 

For the rest, the efforts of Great Britain and the United States to 
attain some solution by taking the role of mediators are a natural development. 
At any event the mollification of the American authorities and people is a 
maiter of course and jecause they have not felt sympathy with the pre-announce~ 
monte it must be expected that we shall make the Japanese standpoint clear, 
but it is extremely inexpedient to hesitate merely on account of the feelings 


of other countries. 
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Upped det 

“lashington~Zelyo, Yo 309 December 30, 1921. 

1. According to the impressions gained as a result of (he contact 
of our delegates with people here from every quarter, the break in the 
Shantung negotiations has not stopped at the result of bringing the settle- 

‘ment of this question to a standstill, but the inevitable course of events 
is the important end close effect exerted upon the success of the entire 
conference and the status of our international relations, 

That is to say, from the American side, in view of the way in which 
popular sentiment has been stirred up by frequent declarations that this con- 
ference would have the result of eliminating the causes of unrest in Far 
Eastern and Pacific quarters, supposing that the Yhantung question, every- 
where considered the great bone of contention between Japan and China, ends 
in not being settled, then the position of the American povernment will be 
difficult when finally the FourePowcr treaty and the various matters which 

the conference will have agreed upon are submitted to the senate for dis~ 
cussion, Despite such fiercely anti-Japanese arguments as were formerly 
professed openly by Lodge in regard to the Shantung question, his attitude 
since the opening of this conference has suddenly changed and hag :.shown 
marked friendliness toward us. Yet, if,on account of the breaking off 

of the Shantung negotiations trouble is brought upon the position of the 
Republican government, it is open to very great doubt whether or not Lodge's 
friendliness to us would continue. Whatever he does do, it has ever and 
again been privately reported to our delegates that he lays great emphasis 
upon a speedy settlement of the Shantung question. 

My cablegram No. 299 related Balfour's grave concern in his belief that 
this standstill in the Sino-Japanese negotiutions will cause trouble in the 
progress of ratification of the FourgPower treaty by the senate. 

2.Tn the first place,in regard to the opening of negotiations between 
China ead Japan, while there was among the representatives of Chinese 
associations and students now assembled in ‘ashington a strong opposition 
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movement on foot for resignation, at the same time the Chinese delegates 
received udvice from both Hughes und Balfour, which they unwillingly 
complied with. Therefore, if at this time there is an announcement from us 
that negotiations are broken off, the Chinese delegates will consider them- 
selves released from their responsibility to Hughes and Balfour. Thougn we 
on our side publish the utterly unavoidable circumstances and make it clear 
that the responsibility for the break in the negotiations does not lie with 
us, we believe, in short, an open avowal of the breach between Japan and 
China will certainly not receive sympathy in the minds of the European and 
American public, and that it will not cause our international position to be 
enhanced. 

Moreover, both Hughes and Balfour agree in the opinion that while 
nina proposes immediate payment as her terms of accentance for the transfer 
-of railroad property, our rejection of this and demand for a loan will be 
disadvantageous to us in the mind of the American and European public. They 
both say that in spite of that fact that our claims in regard to this point 
are not unreasonable, theré is no time to study into all the details and 
private circumstances of the case-.arid there will be practical difficulty 
in trying to make the general public understand, 

3. Zt is in view of the above circumstances that the Japanese delegates 
have in their relations with Hughes and Balfour been making them private 
reports through informal channels of the decisions of the Japanese government, 
and at the same time in their relations with the Chinese delegates have been 
postponing the announcement of the breaking off of negotiations and awaiting 
developments in the situation, Since such is the case, we can only beg 
you to have special sympathy for the anxiety to which the Japanese déleyates 
have meanwhile beon subjected. 

4, According to your cablegram No. 238, you warned our delegates against 
going too much into detail in such mattors us the method and time limit of 


cash payment. However, unless in the first place, both in the case of our 
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railway loan proposal und the Chinese vroposal, ap exchange of opinion is 
effected in regard to the outstanding features, it is only reasonable that 
the Chinese will foel dissatisfoction. It is actually the cuse that the 
Chinese regard us with a sense of entire suspiciong and therefore sf we 

stop at an indefinite railway loan proposal, even if we ask to have confidence 
placed in Japanese good faith, when it comes to i matter of loan terms, to 
the Chinese this will appear as if they were thereby being asked to sign 

a plece of blank paperg and this would deepen their suspicion more und 

more. It would not serve to advance one step fusther the actual sottlenent 
of the question. The Britisn and American observers wio have been attending 
the meetings are under this same impression. 

Particularly in regard to the question of time Limit, both IHughes and 
Balfour consider the suggestion that besides the date of maturity: of the 
loan there shall be provosed as well 2 short-dated special redemption period, 
a very important point in facilitating the settlement of the question. Their 
agreement in views has already been cabled to you. 

Also after discussing the whole range of the above particulurs on the 
floor of the council on Japanese-Chinese negotiations, we have ascertained 
on the whole the substunce of the Chinese propusals, and we feel that 
the Chinese +o aiding the purticular claim for immediate payment are ohly 
making a false show of strength. Accordingly we made it our ain to prove 
this point clearly and when we considered the Chinese reply unsatisfactory, 
we announced there was nothing else to do but revert to the proposai for 
joint railway control or the railway loan proposal, based on the spirit of 


heretofore. These circunstances 
reservations which we had constantly nade/6@ SSSHVISE SAS CE RESO S 





have not formed a rule in any way for our future actions. 


pA sutatd, 
Vashington-Tokyo, he. 370. January 7, 1922, 
Nn 


Very Yrgent. 


Discussion of the remaining Far Eastern questions has lately been closing 
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with great rupidity, and will substantielly be concluded within «a woek. ait 
the same time, discussion of the Shantung question is becoming more and 
more rifeg and especially reports that the Japanese government persists 
strongly on its railway loan proposal. and will not yield a step appear to 
excite marked interest among people here. 

Hitherto the impression has been widespread in the countries of Europe 
and Anseied that the Shantuny question is, as it were, a reflection of the ; 
agressive policy of Japan towards China and the principal cause of uneasiness 
about the international political situation in the Far Last. Leaving aside 
for the moment the right or wrong of this, it must regretfully be said that 
there is nothing to do but to consider it as a fact. Although this question 
was being discussed prior to the conference, it is indisputable that it 
was generally considered the most important unong the Far Eastern questions, 
Since the conference met, the disorderly condition of China hus gradually 
attracted the attention of public opinion in Burepe and mericag and,in view 
of the actual situation that China has no central political power and is 
incapable of settling questions with resvonsibility, the general public is 
led to place all its hopes of a solution of the Shantung question on the 
generous attitude of Japan in every successive detail, 

The Chinese authorities have a tendency to let the question go unsettled, 
If,under those circumstances, the Shantung negotiations should be broken off, 
the very favorable impression which Japan has made on the Washington conference 
and on the world in general would be entirely overthrowly and,in consequence, 
a serious effect would Horshodueed on the quadruple treaty and all the decisions 
of the Washington conference. 

As I have cabled on previous occasions, this is the cause of much real 
anxiety to Hughes, Balfour, etc. 

Your cablegram Nos, 266 and 279 say that Premier Liang assented to the 
loan and joint-administrztion railway proposal and that Foreign Minister Yen 
confirmed the words of the premier, bvut the Chinese delegates at Washington 
on December 26 (after Shidehara's conversation with Ilughes that same day), 
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in reply to questions asked by the Anericans are said to have stated that 

the clear instructions which they had received were not to accept anything 
except the proposal for payment in treasury notes. As our instructions 
positively state that the railway loan plan is our extreme concession, we con- 
sidered that the negotiations must inevitably be brought to a standstill by 
this. Since this was no longer possible to avoid, we were prepared for it 
and expected it in the meeting of January 6, but,as it was clear that some- 
thing -vaguely descrited as a railway loan plan would invite suspicion on the 
part of Huropean and American public opinion, we considered it absolutely 
necessary to specify the important concrete terms of the railway lean pro- 
posal in order to make the public understand the fairness and liberality of 
our claims, This was the reason for our action reported in cablegram No. 

361 (Note, taeeet - minutes of the session of Shantung negotiations of January 
6.). 

Since then, the Chinese delegutes are apparently soliciting the mediation 
of Hughes and Balfour. It is hard to conjecture what attitiude these two 
gentlemen will take, butjin view of the situation which has been described 
above, they will see that the situation cammot be ignored and will without 
publicity make sole suggestion to us. We therofore think that in tne end 
there will be nothing for us to do but to make a final settlement substantially 
in accordance with one or the other of the two following plans: 

1. In exchange for the acceptance of China of the proposal for a loan 


3 would be that Japan should agree to a nunber 


railway, a condition of thi 
of concessions, for instancc,: with reference to the term of the loan and the 
special redemption period, the Chinese counter-proposal would probably be 

GS years and three years respectively, ‘ith reference to the Japanese 
nationals to be omployed in the railway, sorie method would be devised properly 
to save the face of the Chinese, cither by permitting only a traffic manager 
or by the pretext of assistant traffic manager and assistant accountant. 


2. In exchange for the acceptance by Japan of the proposal for payment 
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in Chinese trousury notes, the Chinese would agree substantially without 
change to the conditions protecting Japanese interests in the railway which 
were proposed as tle conditions of a Japanese loan. 
We conjecture that the foregoing will not escape the censure of a part 
of Japanese public opinion, but we feel that, in view of our sgoneral internution-~- 
al situation, the facilitation of thie settlement of this question by a decisive 


‘ 
move on our part is absolutely inevitable. In the light of the present situation 


of the conference negotiations as described above, there might be « sudden 
change in the situation and there would be no time to wait for your cable 
instructions on each pointy end, witnout binding th governuent yit will he 


necessary to proceed with ad referenduin decisions as the situation may 


require. Therefore, it is our earnest hope that you will agree to the tentative 


~ 


measures taken by the Japanese delegates in accofdance with the above plan 
fur a final settiement. 

On the afternoon of Jangiry 7 upon the occasion of a chance meeting with 
the secretary of state, he gaid that he anticipated an interview that evening 
with the Chinese delegates. Ne continued that the deadlock of the Shantung 
negotiations was un unfortunate circumstance, but that »when observers con= 
trasted the claims made by both sides, the differences did not seem essentially 
important. He repeated that the only thihg to do was to devise some means of 


solution at once by having both sides make concessions. 


(ap 


Tokyo, after a series of minor concessions, was adamant and stiff-necked to 


the breaking point before her final compromise. The first one was mude December 
10 when she instructed her delegates to consent, if necessary, to turning over the 
railroad to China, but only a3 a last resort. This was not to be settled until 
all other disputed points of the Shantung settlement had been asfeed upon and was 


to be used to block agreement in the Far Eastern conference to force the Chinese 


maa 


\ 


to consent. ("0 railways ure unidentified, but it ig known that the main line 
from Peking to Nanking was in part controlled and operated by the British, and 


that the Yunnan railway was ovmed by the French. ) 


G 4 Ce hae 


Tokyo=Vashington, No. 151. December 10, 1921. 
SN : 


Vopeeniiewenmb. Very urgent. 

Referring to your conference ecablegram No. ies | As you are awate 
from our conference cablogram No. 57, we have no intention of going to ex= 
tremes in persisting in the proposal for joint edministration of the Shan- 
tung railway, dependine upon the status of affairs in the Vashington confer- 
ence and upon what may be to our advantase in the general situation. “Je, 
too, have a plan for the settlement of the question of the Shantung rail- 
way following the same general lines as thut contained in your conference 
cablegram No, 150. We huve noted yaur successive cablegrans ave the govern- 
ment after thorough consideration,has finally decided to effect a solution 
of thig question substantially as outlined in the proposal for a settlenent 
contained in your gonference cablegran No. 150 mentioned above, according to 

- 
the policy outlined in the following articles. The attitude of the Chines 
plenipotentiary delegates is, in short, that, feeling anxiety about the, 
Chana end the attitude of the British and Americans, they are chiefly concerned in saving 

their own face. Consequently, they may not be especially anxious to further 
the progress of the negotiations. It may be that the only thing we can do 
is to get them to accept at least the general proposals in the negotiations 
at Washington and later, as may be expedient, to reach an agreement ubout 
details. 

(1) In your gonference cablegram No, 130 in the opinion of Lumpson, 
the whole value of the Shantung railway should be converted into a Japanese 


capital loan and the railway should be operated as a “loan railway", following 


the same procedure as in the Shimpo railway. The method for guaranteeing 
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tois lain would be to pluce Japanese in the railway. 

According to the loan contract of the Shimpo railway, us you are aware, 
only Europeans are employed Os engineers and only foreigners used to take 
charge of accounts and operations, but this is only « question of fact and 
does not constitute a guarantee of the loan contract and also their position 
and degree of authority is very unsatisfactory. Although the railway property 


is offered as security for the loan,this is the most unsatisfactory among .- 
$ t s ” s ; . (Phar) 
Chinese “loan railways" to foreign capitalists. 


(Goccsasinn: lone following Chinese railways according to the Ghina_ Year 
Book, 1930 were under foreign control in 1921: British, 4the Sinyang-Pukovw 
and Nanking-Hunan: French and Belgian, Tatung-Chengtu; American, Szechwan= 
Hupeh; German, Kaomi-Ichow-Hanchwang and Tsinan-Shunteh; Siems-Carey (American), 
1. Hengchow-Yungchow-Chuanchow-Kveilin-Linchow-Tsienkiang-KueLhsien-Chinchow, 
2e Ghoukiukow-Yencneng~Nanyang-Siangyang, 3. Sinyangchow-Yunyang, 4. Yunyang- 
Hanchung.). 

The Gmt Ful railway and thelfpq Alu railway under British control, how- 
ever, the Fht Fst railway under French control, the railway with wuich the 
American firm of Siems-Cary are connected, and the Belgian railways, Fpv Kbd 
and Bha Dqj, are all operated by loans secured by the railway property und 
revenueg and all the officials in charze of accounts und operations ure subjects 

2(fl-t) 
of the countries concerned. (In the case of the Americans, the nationality 
of the officials in cimrge is not specified in the agreement but as all re- 
comendationg are, made by the Sioms~Sany company, I naturally suppose there 
is no doubt that \mericang will be employed). 

In view of the connection which Japan has hud with the Shantung railway, 
we can by no means consent to follow the example of the worst Chinese loan 
railway, but we wish to take as a standard the practice followed in the rail- 
ways montioned above. ‘when we follow tne example of the railways under the 
control of the British snd Americans as indicated above, I do not think that 


here is any reason which the British and Americans can bring up to stand in 
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the woy of our resonable claims, 

(2) Judsing by the recent history of the negotiations in the “fashington 
conference between the Japanese and Chinese about the Shantung railway, it 
is hard to see how we can go so far as to present to the Chinese in the inmediate 
future the proposal for the settlement of the Shantuny railway en 
it as a loan railway as described above. If we should now express such a 
purpose, it is to be feared that the Chinese would clamor for still moro 


concessions and insist upon interpolating other questions in the provisions 
for the settlement of the Shantung question, especially rights which have 
been renounced by China. Therefore, before the Japanese goverment presents 
tnis proposal for aw loan, it is necessary that tne Chinege consent to our 
claims in the provisions for the Shantung settlemcnt outside of the guestions 
of the railway. In other words, if, in spite of reaching an agreement in 
the negotiutions about provisions outside of the railway, there is still e 
difference of opinion between the Japanese and Chinese about the Shantung 
railway alone, and if, after that, our insistence unon the proposal for 
joint adiinistration would stand in the way of a general settlement of the 
whole Shanbung question, then and then only should the plan described above 
be brought forward, 

(3) If, in spite of the presentation by Japan of this still more conciliat- 
ory plan relative to the Shantung railway and her sincere efforts for the 
settlement of the Shuntung question, the Chinese demand still more concessions 
in addition to that plan, such demands would be nothing less than outrageous, 

If, contrary to expectation, the Chinese take this arbitrary attitude, 
Japan on her part inevitably must reconsider her hitherto magananimous attitude 
upon points connected with China's asyirations in the Shantung question and, 
of course, in other questions being discussed in the committee on Far Eastern 
qugstions and you will make a declaration to this effect. 

(4) In estimating; the amount of Japanese investments in the railway, 


it is necessary to add, besides the sums invested mentioned in your conference 


cablegram No, 150, the Japanese property,etc., whic will be offered to this 
railway. T41 
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The Japaneso foreign office ordered a flat refusal of the cash payment for 


the Shantung railroad and a standfast policy even if it resulted in the breaking 


Three days later in a cable breathing in- 


off of negotiations, Deceinber 22, 1921, 


jured dignity and hurt feelings, the foreign minister direets the Washington de- : 
‘ 


lesates to make due explanations to Bulfour and Hughes and extend their regrets, 


but to refuse fimaly to go on with the mtter unless the Chinese relont. He sus- 


pects that a cash payment would only lead to Chinese anti-Japunese propexganda of 
to the increasin; influence of other foreigners in Shantung to the exclusion of 
the Yapanese. Jéoreover, he fears a strain in American-Japanese relations , 


should the former insist on settling the matter against the Japanese popular 


that the English who control the 


will, And finally and reluctantly, he believes 


Peking-Nangking railway have a secret agreement with China to control Saantunyg 


through the railways, by making the Tsingtae-Tsinan road a branch of the north= 


south main line, referred to as the Shimpo railway. 


The Japanese honestly think they are right and are quite abused by the attitude | 


to judge. One can't 


of the Ghinese. The justice of their views is for others 


help but agreo that they are the hardheaded praucticalists und the Chinese are 


roy 


4 

{ 

unbusinesslike, optimistic dreamers when congidering the possibilities for cash= 
i 

rf 

} 

¢ 


payment in view of their other obligations. Nor can the Japanese be blamed for 


wishing to be chiefly among-those-present since foreigners from hecessity play 


TAD 





such 2 lurge role in Sinancial and economic Shia. 


: yee ala ) 
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Nos. 255 and 151 are above, 


CG - ie Neel sreeee 


Tokyo-Vashinston, *No, 215, December 22, L921, 


N 


TRIN, ~lashingbows Nios AY Redashan24,-12k 


Tdkyeniasiiugtoy, Ne. 238- Deeonbor\25; : 


peer, 

Referring to your conference cablegrams No. 242 and No. 255, ‘The 
position of the Japanese governinent with reference to the question of the 
railway is thatjif a general agreement is reached with China about the 
other mtters connected with Shantung (of course including the sa14 industry) 
and the question of the railway alone eudangers the success of a11 the 
Shontuns negotiations, then and then only there is no objéction to bringing 
up for discussion the proposal dla loan rvilway. ‘With reforence to China ’s 
desire, however, to purchase the railway at once by an immediate payment 
in cash or national treasury noves, the proposal for a Jean railway 
was in itself the lowest limit to which the Japanese government felt it 
could zo and the claim of the Chinese to mke payments in this way, etc. 
was absolutely beyond reason and the Japanese government would have to 
reconsider continuing the Shantung negotiations under such circumstances. 
A cabinet council will be held as soon as possible end instructions will 
be sent you. However this my eventuate. IJ suggest that you de not 
display a tone of compromise until then. 


Cormfierers to Ricens: 


Tokyo=fashington, He, 237, December 25, 1921. 


Very \y FONG. 
(Note. Text is somewhat surbled and in the JP code which is net yet 
fully solved, Ten new identifications ofcode groups were mide frou the 
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text of this and J-6958, The translation is believed to be accurate 
axcent for a few SoaBtuue turns of aus 

Referring to our cablegram No. 215, until now we have not only beon 
carrying forvard the Shantung negotiations ‘4 the most fair and reasonable 


spirit, but we have been incurring bardshiue in meking concessions. Mean= 


hile the thinese, toking advantage of hese concessious, have been : 


Their attitude lacks 


hasgling more and moreg end repeating vain quibbles. 


a utes in view of tho politicul situation 


Sincerity. Pernaps the Chinese dcles 


and public opinion in their comitry are converned solely about their 
own position ond wis’: te avoid responsiblility ene feel then it would be 
more convenient Lo wake these negotiations finally end unsuccesfully,. 


if sucii is the situation jf we should press at all costs for a settle- 


tnis matter with the Chinese, we should necessurily be forced 


ment of th 


to make unjust concessions. As a result, 4% tne time when the meeting 
of our diet is at hand, we could not avoid an eruption of public feeling. 


It is practically impossible for the Japanese governient to mke further 


concessions. 


In. case we should occept the recommendation nado in your cablegram 


- lA ee . ry ° 
No. 255 Siiimmpmemepags Gn favor of cash payment, tho Chinese in order to 
Bidet eee ek eh Os te ee eee 





reise the money misgiut excite the whole country and collect the money on 
renner arr earner Pa ie 
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the basis of a loan for thse relief of the country, and in that caso we 
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ithe Chinese anti-Japaneso propayonda. 


Seemathaatonet 


should have with folded arms to wate 
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Or they might apveal fo foreigners for the money and in that case the 


Sea Ae eee mee ee stern te te eet mr a 
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Jazunese interests would be excluded by the cupital of another country. 
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Gur country could not stund this ond it might produce uhexpected complications, 
2, The present Shantung negotintions were opened through the good 

offices of Hughes und Balfour. +t is desired to presant a menorandun 

thanking, these ont Lonenltor their good offices and giving a summary 


account of the progress of the Shantuny negotiations. Et will be stated 


thet although British ond American observers have attended the negotiations 
744 , 


there is a possibility thot there my be more or less misunderstending of 
the situation and that it is therefore desired to present tuis memorandums 
You will explain and amplify on the reasons given uboveg und WALL say 
that further concessions on our part would invite ai eruption of popular 
feeling, whieh it is foaredyunder some circumstences iiight have a bad effect 
on relations with Great Britain and the United States. You will state that 
it~ will be difficult longer to continue at “Teshington the Shantuny negbtietions, ' 
which had been opened through the kindness of these two sentlemenSJend 
that it is desired to avait a more favorable opportunity and reopen 
neyotleutions at sone suitable place chosen by China dnd Japan. 

You will say that under the circumstances which have beou described y 
a continuation of the sessions of the Shantung committee would be meaningless. 


The Washington conference has been a glorious success in respect to the 


linitation of armasents, the quadruple treaty, etc., and is now gradually 


approaching its close. Today to deluy the conclusion of the main con- 


ference on account of the Shantung question vould not be vroper eonduct 


towards the conference. It might have a bad effect on other important 


questions and migit finally endanger the success of the conference. This 


7 a 
would be a source of great regret for the Janunese delegates. Et is hoped 


that the committees on Yar Eastern affairs will decide thet it is pre 


ferable to continue immediately with other Sino~Japanese questions. 
To Mir. Balfour besides the foregoing you will add thot we have made 


every concession to China in copnection with the Shantung railway. You 


will say that it was on account of the suggestion of Mr. Lampson as communicated 


iu your ceblegran No. 130 imum that the delegutes ontirely on their 


own resyensibility tried to discuss a proposal for a lean railway, but 


the Chinese immodiately proposed casi: maynent. The loan railway proposal 


© 


was our extreme concession, aud it was a matter of the grectest regret .° 


that the Chinese took the attitude of refusing to discuss anything except 
the method of cash payment. 


2 (Su befeew pace 
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3. As a result of the foregoing communication it is so expected 
that the British ond Americans may say that it is hard to believe that 
a question which has foiled of solution at Vashington under the good 
offices of the Britisa and American plenivotentiafies will be solved 
later at a place where the good offices of Great Britain and the United 
States will be impossible, ond they miy propose mediution or sowe com 
promise midway between the Chinese and Japanese claims. En that case you 
will reiterate the foregoing axplunaticn of our attitude, and will say 
that we have gone to the extreme in concession andwhile we thank Great 
Britain and the United States for their good will,there is no room for 
conpromise. 

You will add that if through the good offices of Great BRitain tnd 
the United States jit vere made necessary that Jarin make further concessions, 
net only on the one hand would the relations between China and Japai 
not Bie. dave’: but on the other band, frankly speaking, there would 
be occasion fer anxiety as to what might seven from the feeling of 
the peopde of Japan towards Great Britain and the United Stutes. You 
will say thatyif Great Britain and the United States still wish to under- 
take any task of mediation, we must hope. that they will work principally 
to demand a responsive attitude on the part of the Chinese. 

4. Apart from tne foregoing, you may say to the British and American 
if the Chinese change their attitude end accept our pro- 


delesates that 


posals, there will of course be no objection to continuing the neyotiations 


and exhausting every effort to settle this question, 


by ad 


»ut in the first place 
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the stubborness with which th 
is due in larse part, os Adbassador Shidenara has on previous occasions 
sointed out to Mr. Nushes, to the vain hooe of the Chinese for smerican 
support, Since tne opening of the Washington conference this hope has 
been somewhat abated by the fair ettitude of the Mited States ybut it 


can be perceived that semothing of the feeling still remains and it would 
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therefors be better tu leave the question until after the adjourmacnt of 


the Washington conference, 

De Reviews tne course of the negotiations between China and Japan, 
ii apvears thet the Chinese may have an underlying purpose of having the 
Shantuns railway as a branch of the Shinpo railway. If such stiould be 
the case, the Chinese misit borrow the price of the Shavbuny railway 
frou the British, or of course China itself Wight pay it, bue in either 
evens, in view of the British combtrol of the Siimpo railway, in future the 
Shantuny railway is a branch of the Shinve railway vould be pluced under 
British control, In that case Shantuns would be taken out of the hunds 
of Jaoun and put into the hands of Great Britain, 

This is of course based on an »ssumed case and thore is the Lipson 
proposal on the other side, tt is hard to believe that the British ure 
devising with the Chinese sonc plot to this effect, but the Japanese gov- 
ernement can hardly avoid giving some considoration’.to this aspect. 

This cabiegrau is sent with an accompanying cablogram, After notine 


the views in the latter, you will take the action susgested in this 


eablecrame 


TokyoeSasninzston, Conference No. 238. Decenber 25, 1921. 


Sem RRIR, 

Roferring to our cablegrum No. 237, we veiture to think that we need 
not enlarse on the fact that there are good reasons for the Japanese 
government to advocate the plan for joint administration of the Shantung 
railway. This claim has until today never heen given un, but yin view of 
the whole situation, the Shantuny question has nearly terminated in an 
agreement on everything excejyt the railway question (and of course the 
important question of salt.) 


f 
Under heading No. 2 of our cablegran No. 15 ¢ na it is said 


TAT 


that if an agreement has been reached in the negotiations concerning every- 
thing but the railway, but there is still a difference of opinion between 
the Japanese and Chinese about the Shantung railway alonegxand,if, after 
that, our insistence upon the proposal for joint administration would 
stand in the way of a general settlement of the whole Shantung question, 
then and not until then should the »yroposal for a loan railway be brought 
forward, Through leter developments of the negotiations the loan proposal 
was brought forward prematurely and it became necessary for the Chinese 
to answer it. Ft will be necessary to discuss it, but,if, accompanying 
the progress of the discussion, agreement is not reached on details of 
the method and time-limit of payment, you will take the action with respect 
to the British ang American plenipotentiuries whicn is suggested in the 
above-mentioned cablegram No. 237. 

In that case if negotiations on this question are broken off, and 
if it becomes necessary to vublish a declaration, it is desired that 
such statement should merely show the good basis of the Japanese claim 
for joint administration, the soirit of fairness and reasonableness in 
which the loan railway proposal was made, the fact that the proposal con- 
tains no terms which are exceptional in the relations of China with other 
foreign railways at present in Chinag and a statement that this wag 
the extreme proposal of Japan and that there is nothing further to do, 
It is desired that the statement shall avoid reference to details about 
the time of payment, the amount, etc. 

In the discussion of this loan proposal the Chinese delegates offered 
a counter=proposal for cash payment. China at the present time has immense 
unpaid foreign loansy and the governont is incurring numberless further 
foreign loans. 4+ is clear that China can not in a short time pay a 
large sum in cash. tf the method of cash payment is adopted, a loan of 


all or a large part of the swa must be asked of foreigners or,even if a 


domestic loan is floated jit may be presumed that as a matter of fact it 
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would be talcen entirely or in lurge part by foreigners. Thus the result 
would be produced that these foreigners would have influence in Shantung 
instead of the Jananese. it is quite impossible for Japan to assent to 
a Ghinese proposal based on the foregoing. ; 


Your cablegram No. 275 hus been receivod, but there is no change in 


our views as given in this cablegrama and No. 237. 
Accordingly the Japanese plenipotentiaries refused to consider payment 
through a consortium loan and to agree to a British traffic manager. By January 
10, Tokyo was on the defensive to her representatives in Washington, Though she wag 
te still stubborn, she was tiore inclined to be lenitpily reasonuble in- her explanations 


(Fendt jon aot’) 


and to compromise ean Yangtzeekieng is the large water way of central Ghina 





emptying below Shanghai.) aga 


aren far aR 


Tokyo=Yashington, Ho, 295, January 10, 1922. 
AN - 


Urgent,  Smuqeaigeninnewininnt . 

lL. Referring to your caolegram No. 361, the deternination of the 
Japanese government concerning the Shantung negotiations is known to you 
from our successive cablezgrams, ‘Ne regret that it is difficult for us 
to make further concessions. Supposing that we adopted this peélicy and 
chose the proposal No. % in the last part of the second section of your 

{ 
cablegram Io. 37 0fat is nowt hard to imagine that the Chinese delegates 
would not accept the terms we wished. 

Not only are there many precedents for loan railways, but in view of 

he history of the Shantung railway, if the joint administration plan is 
given up, there is nothing to do but to substitute the railway lean plan for 


it, (Note. The text from here is badly gurtled and the translation corr- 
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espondingly doubtful.) ‘he Japanese sovernnent hus ne objection (2) +o 
preceeding with this plan ond to declaring, if it is absolutely necessary, 
that of the fifteen year period there remin five years, but it will be 
necessary to have a clear guarantee as described in the last part of your 
cablegram No. ... that if the loan is not paid after the iapee. oF that time 
and before its meturity, the Chinese shall not pay it with foreign capital. 

There are in China many instances of railway louns ruming for forty 
or fifty years wnich have ten or fifteen years left before miurity. The 
American Biems—Carey railvay loan was for fifty years and has twenty-five 
yeara still to run, After the lapse of this remaining time and before 
the expiration of the loan period an entirely different .... (a. Note. 

or payment J 
Possibly, arrangemen}) will not be permitted. Considered in view of this, 
our proposal on the basis just described has no equal for generosity and 
should be sufficient to moet ull objections, 

2. Our vosition about requiring the employment of Japanese on the 
Shantung railway during the life of the loan follows the example of foreign 
loans in general. ‘le desire the employment of a traffic manager, a chief 
accountant and a chief engineer. The plans in your cabloegrams Nos, 261 and 
268 (Note. Minutes of Shantung meetings of Decerbor 19 and 20) ..ccceecees 
are entirely impossible of acceptance. ‘‘e attach particular importance to 
this point, but,in case of inevitable necessity, there will be no objection 
to compromising by bringing the traffic manager and the chief accountant 
under it and making the .... (ia. Note. Possibly, activo] Ghief engineer 
Chinese and the (Ea. Note. Possibly, associate] chief engineer Japanese. 

3. According to your cablegram No. 268, etc., it is supposed that 


the Chinese may intend to make the Shantung railway a branch of the Siimpo 


railway. The Shimpo railway is a trunk line connecting North China with 


1 Pkit) 


the Yang-tze-kiang, and already forms a complete railway system. The 
woes se oft, Nete. Possibly, Shantunz}) railway copnects the Chinese interior 


with a sea port and in correlation with its extensions serves a purpose of 
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its own, The purposes of the two railways ure different, uid they should 
not be put in the relution of trunk line and branch. The parties to the 
railway loans are also different, Judging by these facts, the two railways 
should be administered separately. 

4, There are at present about two thousand Japanese employed on 
the Shantung railway. In case these men were all discharged at the sane 


time, ufter the transfer of the Ra ilwey to China, the railway traffic would  ; 


be impaired. In case they_are discharged, this should be done graduallye 





and « sufficient compensation should be allowed them at the time of their 


release. It would be natural to pay this allowance from the receipts of 


the Shantung railway or from other assets. You will endeavor to have this 


arranged. 

To add to the difficulties there had been trouble in the Chinese government 
so the Chinese delegates were not at all to blame for being nervous about their 
political heads. On December 13, 1921 “urshall Chang-Tso-lin, tuchun of Nanchurie, 


had marched on Peking. Less than a week later the Chinese had resigned and a new 
premier, Liang Shih-yi, and a new cabinet took office under the favor and protection 


of the Manchurian war lord. Shortly after their installation, the Japanese minister 


Called on the premier to pay his respects and inquire in passing the turn of affairs 


in the Shantung matter. 


Immediately the Chinese accused the Jupanese of pressing Peking for a concession 
in their favor. ‘wu Pei-fu, militery and political rival of Chang and right hund 
man of Tsao-Kun, tuchun of Chihli, the province in which Peking lies, alleged that 


Liang Shih-yi settled the matter privately with the Japanese minister, Cbata, and 
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hed ordered the Chinese in ‘jushington to consent to the Japanese overtures, Under 


his instigation Chi Hsieh-yuen, Vang Chan-yuan, Chen Kuang-yuen and Yen Hsiang-wen, 
the tuchuns respectively of Kiangsu, littoral province of central China in which 
lies Nanking; Hupeh, céntreal China province; Kiaungsi, south China province; and 


Shensi, central China province, southwest of Chihli, wished to impeach the premier; 


y 


and Chihli; Honan, central China province; Shantung; Hupeh,; Hunan, south China 
province; Kiangsu, and Szechwan, south China province wished to revolt and declare 
their independence of the nutional government. tt is a wonder the Chinese continued 
to conduct the ‘jebusetels with the passivity and equanimity they did. 

The Japanese government gave its first indicution of relenting January 12 when 


Chata promised to reconsider the flat refusal if Ghina made certain promises of 
oy Oe ae pee sable. 5 


compromise and sincerity. (For No. 372, see below} No. 295, see above.) 


Conference 
Tokyo-Washington, No. 308; January 12, 1922. 


‘ae eoewebert . 
Referring to your cublegram No. 372! as you know from our successive 


cublegrams, ‘fu Pei~Ku has sent out telesraums opposing the Liang Shih-Yi 
cabinet in connection wita the Shantung gquestiong- and it is reported that 

he hag in fact at last decided to take an independent attitude. The tuchuns 
of Kiangsu, lupeh, Kiangsi, Shensi, ete, and the Shanghai ...... have sent 
out telegrams impeaching Liang. The Canton sovernment is spreading a 
progpuganda attacking Hsu Shi-Whang and Liang Shik Wi saying Eee the Peking 
sovernnent has conducted secret negotiations with Japan on the Shantung 
question and has planned a Japanese loun. Tt is reported that this hag 
naturally produced a Stata of opposition t the Liang cabinet in Shanghai 

and other comneréial places and that Chili, Honan, Shantung, Hupeh, Hunan, 
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Kiangsu and Szechwan are on the verge of declaring their independence. In 
the meantime as reported in our cablegram No. 7 the crews of gunboats have 
embargoed salt on the pretext of non-psyment of their salaries and in the 
end have made the British ambassador vropose that warships be sent. The 
Chinese political situation is entirely chaotic and it is impossible to 
judge off hand what will be the developments, 

In view of this situation, we carmot help doubting whether the Chinese 
delegates at Washington will proceed with a proper sense of their own 
resoonsibility to solve the Shantung question. It is imagined thut on the 
contrary they will worry more about their position, will persist more ob- 
stinately in the attitude wnicn they have hitherto takeng and will show 
no spirit of compromise. Thus no matter with whut pains and good feeling 
MacMurray and Lampson worx to solve this question as reported in your 
cabelzram No. 372, it must be said to be very doubtful whether the Chinese 
delegates will really consent to a compromise proposal such as the so-called 
plan Ho. 4 in your cablegrai No. 374. 

Japan hus hitherto repeatedly claimed that it was making its ultimate 
concession ,but in spite of this it has times without number wade changes. 
Given now if Japan should ajyzain yield to the request of these tyvo gentlemen 


it clear that it could not refuse to give consideration to, let 


and make 
us say, this plan No. 4 and should aguin reply to the Chinese, it is feared 
thet the Chinese still more greedily would demand further concessions and 
finally,unless we agreed on u settlement close to the claims which China has 
nitherto mde, we would be put in a bad yosition without reaching a solution. 
It need not be said that this is a situation which we could not HOeraNe 

“ie deeply appreciate the friendly uctivity of Messrs. Lampson and lMac- 
Murray, but because they have made a proposal tne Japanese government 
cannot immediately am suddenly change the claims given in our cablegram 
ae | | | 
No, 295 mee. Still the so-called plen No. 4 in your ~ egram | 


No, 374 is in form a proposal for treasury notes ,but in essence it does 
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not nave a great difference from our claims, and is soon us the Chinese 
delegates have taken a resolution, it would not be impossible for the Jap- 
anese governmens to undertake a reconsideration, In on however, of the 
situation of the delezates, the Japanese goverment vefore it reconsiders, 
feels that it is essential to ascertain in svie manner the purposes of the 
Ghinese delezates, 

In short, therefore, if the British and Americans will get in touch 
with tre Chinese substantially on the basis of aur views given in our cable- 
gram Wo. 295g andjif they trustworthily establish that the Chinese delegates 
in a sincere spirit of compromise will have the respunsibility to resolve 
on a compromises on teras soagas our views in that cablegram or on an 
approximation of the so-called plan No. 4, then and not until then will 
the Japanese governmont reconsider. You will meke a special effort in the 
foreszoing sense, 


bee Baath 
lop aay . : : Pe SI ee os Ge hh Kee he 
i 


Wngland as tne former ally of Japan was eager to bring about an amicable sol- 


» 





ution of the problem, [1 December 2 Lampson suggested making the Shantuny railroad 


a Cninese-Jananese loun railway us a possible compromise. Hayashi had advanced this — . 


ge a a P ote bbe ands 2 
(Fade To Lobbere 
ses 4 ! we Coane os 
idea just a day or two before. {See No. 1223 in Ghaster 15.) (Sir Maurice Hankey P 


vs general secretary of the British delegation.) 


ane Lah Cot eM br 


Washington-Tokyo,\No. 130. December 2, 1921, 


‘Jith reference to my cablgram Ho. 125 (Note. minutes of first session of 
Shangtun,; negotiations) on the way home after the adjournment of the meoting 
for direct negotiations between the Japanese and Chinese, Lampson, one of 


the men attending for the British, whose opinion is observed to carry most weight 


with the British delegates in questions relating to China, said to one of 
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1 4. 


eur secretaries attending the meetings thut ne considered taut the heart 
of the Shantung question was tue Shantung railroad, and that ,if,in compensation 
for mking this railroad a Ghinese ruilroad, the wiole value of the railroad 
should be converted into a Japanese capital loan, making it like the Shimpo 
railvay, a settlement of the question would be easy. 4s a method of suurantee 
it misht be well if someone were put in the railway. If tiis were done the 
position of Japan would be exceedingly geod. If China persisted in opposition, 
sympathy for the Chinese point of viow would be destroyed throughout the world. 

ve merely noted this as an eagerness on his part to help us out, but 

© fact} 

in m interview between Saburi and Hankey, Hankey expressed the sane opinion 
26 Lampson. Lamnpson's opinion is therefore judged to be the sceneral view of 
the Britisn delegution, Putting this together with the views reneatedly ex- 
prossod by tlughes to Shidenara, I surmise thut this coincidence of the viows 
of Great Britain and the United States may be due to an underlying idea 


lat some day as mediators between Japan and China thoy may make this the 


ce 
mee 


essential point of a compromise. 


At Shidehara's suggestion Balfour agreed to a postponement of negotiations 
to prevent a rupture. He was afraid of the effect that non-settlement would have 
on the fate of the Four Power Pacific treaty in the American senate and,reluctant 
as he was to advise either party one way or the other, he would have ossisted cludly 


if both sides had wished him to mediate, 


Conder eared. 


“asainston=-Tokyo, No, 299. December 29, 1921. 


Gn Dovember 28 Shidehara interviewed Balfour. The substance of his 
stutements in regard to the Shantung question were substantially the same 
ag his statenents to Nughes, 


The main features of the opinions expressed by Balfour were ag follows: 
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l. That it would give rise to grave misunderstanding for himself or 
for Uughes to yive any advice regurding tuis question to either Japun or 
Chinag and only to complicate the sabuakion more aud more was soriething to 
be feared, he thought. Such steps had been purposely avoided, yet if there 
was anything they could do to facilitute a settlement of the mtbter, they 
would certainly spre no efforts to the oxtent they Gane agreeable to the ; 
wishes of both Japan and China. 

2. He was convinced that if the negotiations on the Shantung question 
should end ftuitlessly, this would become a direct and grave hindrance to ‘i 
the nassare of the Four ®power treaty in the senate. He could not but hope 
that the Jupenese would give svecial consideration to this point. 

3. ile believed that it would be most advamageous to the settlement 
of this question if, at the same time the ti::e Limit of tie loan was settled, 
a shert-dated special redemption period was fixed upon. 

4, Although it was very doubtful whether or not China could ultimately 
carry out inumediate payment, the fact that Japan rejected Chinn's proposal 
for immediate payment wouldve used by the Chinese for propagandag: «nd yin 


such an event he regretted that before the general American and Huropean 


) 


public unfamiliar with the situation, Japan would be placed in a position 
of disadvantaize. 

5. de considered Shidehara'’s view that the sungundeuei’ of the break~ 
ang off of the negotiations in the conference should for the time being be 
withheld, most approprizte to the occasion. ‘“ihatever happened, he hoped 
that ut such time os it was decided to mke the announcenent of the breaking 
off of negotiations, ne would be siven due notice of this bdéfore it was 
carried into effect. “Te did not know what immediute measures it would be 
right to take. Special consideration would have to be given with reference 
also to the opinions of Jordan and Lampson, vho had been attending the nege 

cai meetings, Furthermore, if it were necessary, he would gladly at 


any time confer over the mtter with Shidehara and Hughes. 
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Lumpson chetted twice with Tusneo Lutsudiire, directur of the Europeun und 


American ureau of the Japanese Yoreign Wffice, December 27 and 31, und begged 
Japan to consider what influence a Sino-Japanese break would have on the Your 
Power treaty and on American and English opiniong and sought to have the Japanese 
take the initiutive to reopen conversations. He urged the consideration of a 


short term loan and the employ of a traffic manager pleasing to the the Japanosog 


and wished them to take the advantage of Bulfour's advice or mediation before he 


returned to England, 
To ull this Matasudaira countered with the difficulties of public opinion 
‘at home and in the diet and explained that the proposed railway loan wag merely 


@ personal plan liable to the veto of the home government. He stressed their 


continued concessions, 
GA hrc Boon 
Washington-Tokyo, (No. 339. January 4, 1922. 
A 

On December 27 Lampson called on Matsudaira, end \s peaking entirely 
as between friends referred to the stundstill in the Shantung question. 

He said, since the Japanese plenipotentiaries hud explained at the 
last Sino-Japanese meeting thut there were yvoints on which they must have 
instructions from their home government, he thought it was perhaps Japan's 
turn to reopen the negotiations. He asked whether no instructions had 
since then been received. 

Mataudaira replied that he thought in a day or two Ambassador Shidehara 
would talk with Mr, Balfour in regard to this question, but he himself 


would meke a frank’ statement in on entirely individual capacity: the 


government and people of Japan had mide up their minds very firmly in 
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regard to this questiong and he thought this was the reuscn for the difficulty 
Un 

dn wccept ing am the fori in which they stoud,the claims made thus far by 

Ghina. 

lampson said he of course understvod the position of Japan, but if un= 
happily a. break in the negotiations should be brought abuut now, he feared 
the consequence, or at least the tendency, wouad Be to lead to truuble in 
high politics, und to bring about a condition very jicadveneansous to Japan. 

Then in reply to an inquiry from Matsudaira, he stated that there was 
even fear that one of the grave consequences would be the occasioning of 
failure of ratification of the FourgPower treaty by the American senateg 
and, since in Great Britain they could not but feel great concern over the 
establishment or non-establishneimt of the treaty, it must be said that 
in tne lLony run the settlement or otherwise of the Shantung question would 
have a very great influence, 

Matsudaira said the reflection of the Shantung question on American 
public opinion might be as Mr. lumpson suid, but upon reconsidering the 
matter from the Japanese standpoint, in the first place the rights and in- 
terests of Genaany with respect to Shentunyg hud fallen definiveiy to Japan 
based on the distinct consent of the British, French and other powers, through 
the Versailles treaty. Nevertheless Japan had ne sinister plan of ruilroad 
monopoly; on the contrary she hud announced she would muke it a joint Sino- 
Japanouwe aaterprisey aud going a step further she had hed ownership in full 
restored to China, besides muking concession after concession in regard 
to the whole eventual settlement. Dosvite all this, the Chinese attitude 
meammile was very much lacking in sincerity, and showed a measure of 
arrogance, with a constant avidity for auibbling over trifles, Although 
there was in consequence no saall voice of dissatisfaction on the part of 
the government and people of Japan, the Japanese yleninotentiaries hoped 
to take this opportunity for a satisfactory solution of the question through 
as sreat a Spinit of compromise as possibley and ydrawing up a compromise 


plan on their ow initiative, they proposed to recomend the plan to their 
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home government should it seek with acceptance by tae Shinese. Hence, that 
this private plan of the Jananese plenipotentiaries was not based on govern- 
mont ingtructions and in no way committed the jovernuent was at the time 
mde clear by Ambass:udor Shidehara. Consequently, even if it should recoive 
the consent of the Chinese, it was doubtful whether finally it would or 

would not have tne official backing of the Japanese goverment. Under 

these circumstances gince Japan had already compromised on all. she would. sive 
up, there was nothing left to do but to prevail upon the Chinese to yield 

to our railway loan proposal wnich was our final concessiong, 

Lampson said he understood Matsudaira's explanetion and the Japanese 
position, but he regretted that in the light of general opinion in America , 
there was difficulty in understanding the underlying motive, when jin re- 
gard to the Chinese demand 60 make immediate cash payment for the value 
of the railway, the Japanese evaded the transfer of this ready money and 
insisted to the end on a loan contract. 

Matsudaira said this question from the outset was not a monetary question 
suci as of immediate payment or a loan centract, but the aforesaid con~ 
cessions had come to be made with resnect to the disposition of the railroad, 
which disposition was based upon actual end complete ormership. He was 
convinced therefore that from this point of view there was no injustice in 
Japan's demand for duly advantageous resorvationa in return for abanddining 
ownersnip. 

Lampson replied that he’fully understood the delicacy of this question, 
Mr. Balfour also with the utinost caution was avoiding any proposition which 
migat in any way be wisunderstood as interferences and had an earnest wish 
for the harmonious continuation of the negotinbions,g in the fervent hope 
that some points of compromise mizht be found. 

Afterwards, on the thirty-first, Matsudaira called on Lampsong and 


the latter reforred to the Shantuny question again in a friendly conversation, 


He said tir. Balfour had about decided to return howe on a ship leaving Januery 
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14g and Mir, Balfour's earnest hove now was that a satisfactory settlemant 

aan 3 . ik ‘ ; 
of the Shantunz question would be reachod, If by change this question should 
end in not being settled, the fuvorable tiine for mediation vould have slippod 
bys Thus all the labor up to today vould be for naugh}, which vould be 
most regrettable. Could not Japan take tie initiative in reopening con- 
versations, he sugzested. ; 

Matsudaira replied, if Japan at once cuvered upon conversations there 
would be nothing else in the end but a bresking off of negotiations. The 

. s 
Japanese delegates had not tried as yet to have any interviov/ with the 
Shinese, but they were considering the question with the object of finding 
a method of sottlement in case interviews were oventually impossible. 

Lampson then repeated in the mein the views he hud given in tho con- 
versation of the twanty-seventh, in regard to the reflection of american 
public opinion and the disudvanta; cous effects exerted thereby on Japan, 
pointing out the inexpediency of leaving the question unsettled, 

Matsudaira said he was thankful for Lampson's friendly proposals, but 
even in Japan thie Riet had already begun its sessions, and in resard to 
the naval question also there was considerable criticism of the sovernment. 
Besides, since it wag just at this time that oublic controversy wus particularly 
loud over the Pour@Power treaty, a snow of concession in regurd to the 
Shantung question would certainly cause public discussion to seethe. Hot only 
would the position of the sovernment thereby be very imich endangered, but 
it might even be exnected to exert some effect upon the various decisions 
of the Yashinzton conference, It was necessary to pay heed to the trend 
of public opinion in America, but still Japanese public opinion could not 
on that account be isnored, 


is own individual 


i 


Lampson agreed with Motsudaira's views. Then yo.s I 
impression yhe said he thought thatyif it was hurd to uccept cash paynent 
for the valueof the railway, might not the negotiations come to settloment 
by making it wu short-dated loan (that is to say, maturity ond redemption 
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in tvolvs or thirteen yoars) ané amending thitcys so that atraffic minager 


uccentable to Jupan be engased? Of course there was a fair amount of reason 
° ° 
in the Ghinese claim which would choose a treasury note plan. Hot only 


would there be guch reliable security as railvay receipts, but it wight 


make settlement easier thun to pass everything over lato the hands of 


capitalists. 
Matsudaire said he was unuble to make any statement whatever regurding 


points of detail, but whut the Jaginese plenipotentiaries hud said in re- 


ard to treasury notes vas certainly proposed in order to discover puints 


g 


of compromise and above all to understand thoroughly the real motive of the 
Chinese. Accordingly these were Gil nothing more than privete propesuls 
of the plenipotentiaries, and it was hard to tell whether or not the cove 
ernment would finally approve them. In short, Jepan fojlowing the precedent 
of numberless railway loans in China,vished to conserve her proper interests, 
and withough it was perhaps inevitable that there would be some wio would 
make a notual discrimination between a newly organized railway and an ale 
ready completed railway, if he were to sive his candid opinion, he was 
entirely of a different opinion, Rather, in the case of a newly organized 
railway, even if fresh discussion should arise with respect (even) to agree= 
ments which concerned those who held interests in political cnd financial 
circles, when it came to the case of the Shantung railway, it was a inatter 
of assigning a railway to which ownership was already fully acquiredg and, 
therefore jhe thought it was not particularly unreasonable to propuse terms 
for that railway that were advuntugeous when compared with those fer an 
unfinisned railroad. 

Lampson expressed agroenent with Motgsudaira's views. Then he said he 
hoped that in all events, since Balfour plenned to return home on the fourteenth, 
the Japanese would hasten a harmonious Solution and at the same tine take 


opportunity to talk with Balfour, He wished it understood snowever, that the 


British had no desire to interfore in the discussion over this question. He 


added the above views were entirely his personal ones. 
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43 hiterviioew. 


plenipotentiaries a detailed account of ell the particulurs cf the 
( Appare » 
It was due to tuis as woll os tu the receipt of further instructions frou Tokyo 


that the Japanese reopened the nogobiations January d=-7, until the second deadlock 


occurred. This time 4aiapson und Mecifurray presented to Hanihara throo tentative 


peeposals, to which they added a fourth on Jenuery 9, said to be their ow, though 
the Jonanese plenipotentiary suspected Balfour and Mugnes' Nand, 


cack 


Mediation hud been first suggested December 30, und the Ohinese reprosentutivos 


sousht the aid of bot) Balfour and Hughes January 3. The Jepunese, havever, politely 


nezatived the idea and said it would be betber to revert to dircet dinlenutic dickoring. 


Ghina again called fer mediation several days Uvsorg aud asain vent fu gee isi 


hg was requested 


af rol ) 
exes be 


Ke : 
~~ Unfortunately the four vwell-meant propesals sre nes svailable.{ For No. 370 


above, \ 


is 
teshington~okzo on 5 


and Balfour. Hughes, hovever, refused to tuke tuc initiative until 


likewise by tho other side.) 





en : 


Confaneret 


37 January 9, LO22. 


On January 7, Lempuenw called upon Handhare aud said that as a result of 


a nrivate couference with MacMurray afber the deadleck of the Sino-Japanese 


a 


negobiutions on the Sixth, ue und MacMurray had a tentative suggestion to 


communicate $o bho Japanese and Shinese dolegubes end hud drawn up a perscaal 


plan with the idea that it should be submitted unly for their information, 


Mean 
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oO 


MoecMurray also vas to have jeined Noi here. This oeraonme ceo-oual vent abe 


selutely no further tinva tentutively to outline a plen which had happened to 


secur to theng Therefore, such being his intention, he would like to know the 


unreserved opinion of the Janancse delegutas. 


2 


Hanihara, usked whether ilushes and Belfour alse knew auewt wits. Lemnsen 


vonlied thas nothing yot nol Doon said to them and thas the intention was not 


that any suggestions’ should be made by the -waericans and British, much less 


thet wap atboasb shorld be wade to interfera in tho Sino-Jepanese necotletions.e 


\ 
wv 
Cnly as observers who were fumiliar wit the course of nesotiations up te the 


Presariige aad as a result of their anxiety that « wsiy might be found to break 


the dcadlock, they had bit veo this nlan and desired tie unreserve! critieisn 
3 ¥ ie 2 


of the Japanese in resard to it, siaiad viens of the Jazganese 





+h Guiness, but the desire was 


. Drees ee ran ms - es ‘ oe £. 
were ucverse, tie plan nesc net 


lovee ob - as ee ei auieaeet . See See he re Bais Ae el eee rig Mere etsy “ale Wy se oa 
to provose this personal plon also te the Giiuese. after makims the abeve 
stotamonts, oe vead wloud oie three cunpreniue provusals. 
THs sass Thagaes 1 Pa ia ie eve Sy eo eae Re ava sare Cregiyen cath. ays ae 3 ebows + today nye 2 . 
aL Yay, Lk vOr EGR ONE Or Vivo gies Blouse bows biese tlirve pr Opusals, 


replied that the fact wus that the instructions sivon tho Japenese delesotes 


were very definivdand tush ib vas theroforo ivpossible for them to accept 


' 44 


ub ance any of +!) 


d, RAGA Bay oh sap. Tae Ygaget: ES apse! 
GRAD 2G BO BAY, Cab Au VIALS 





1ese pronosals as 


ogtvaph Yael ernie es ee ee wos sudo ake Wa ae Baas cata aas 
any decisious cutside of the original Jap nose 


v 





impossible for thei te 
proposal vathvuut requesting Lostructions Tron wine gerorminons. Hoe added that 
he would at any rate, however, consult the otauer delegutes as a mattor of 
fom, Lampson repeated that he would be very grateful if he could know at 
once the views of the other delezates. 

The unanimous view of all the Jananese delegates regardin,; the sbove 


only that they otill siov wide differcices 


mentioned three pronusais is not f 


when compured with the propesal made by us dn the ieobingy of the sixth as 
our final cencession, but ulse Siet this cerseual vlan can be nuthing less 


than @ vro posal of whic: Mayhes and Dulfour were infermed and which wes given 
40 be a vlan ixde vn She spur of $he monens by Lampson and Machurray 
to be & plan mde vil Sue spur uf che ones oy Leuips ’ 


ort 
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he principle of ordinery i 














PEG a Gadiioe Aree hoe aes By hedge aye Pee an ice mea tes Heaths 
dapossipile for us tu acer any of Gucse provosals. 

On the merning of the ninth, Tkuapscu und Vichllurray tosether culled upon 
Hanliera and repeated thoir stavemont that the persona. proposal made by 
ampson on the seventh had in no way been sugested by Hushes or Balfour, 
After assurin; us of this, saying thot at anv rate they wished us to cowmunicate 
it as x matter of form to our government, they stated their imutention of 
comannicating to the Grincse alse the three oronesals a summary of which is 
combisined in accomouanyia:; cablosran A. Ne. 373, 1.9., the provosal voreseited 
by Lumpsou the ssvowth, bie that they farst desired to knoy the vieva of the 
Japanese, eadiar., dno otho soirit of the penrblicuss exoressed above, explained 
that is vould unfortunately ba iijessible te assent te these provesals. They 
asked which of she threo vrovosals canc uvarest to the Jauanese viewpoint 
and said that lit bie Jarenoue Tad any dugatien uve win onier pudivss, tuoey 
would Like tu be informed oF tivinvivueut reserve. haniinra replied thatyif 
tig conditions of the second proposal vere changed, VG wisi be taken mider 
cunsidoration, 

Lampson and MacMurray said thay as these provosals in fact acknowled ced 


gt 


cans ‘fiich the Japanese advocate and which is iost 





difficult for the Chinese to accept, they vere fraued from the standnolat 

bheg a condition would be thay some concessions would have to be ide by Jopon, 

If es LHOHe ere NES Gigwesed to acces the vrenesal to 

Pate 2 troauure NEG, Gioy agkud wt: placed more 
ammyrigis was Ghe wriuctale of tho Loon or wpe dbs teras. Vroity ra replied 

tit gpeakdmes only uccerd ns be ls oe pera: Lo upbudon, he thesis inst 

more emphusie wos Dlaced wwe che cerns. Therefore, wins reference Gu tne 

abaye COneL elon, Ne felt thet tioro was vorhaug ne objeebien to ascertaiaing 

the vievs of the covernueus as te wiotior there was any room for tho reconsideration 


suci! wore 


3 proposal $e rake yvaynent in Giines 


son suid Moackurray 


ay 


oy nowes 


Ves} 
aaele 


ot 


wy 
uv 


44 point 


the caae, vould bring the situation to a 
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where it would be very easy for wisn tue exercise their ,jood offlecs. aftor 
taking leave, tney sent ianiuura the Pourt. proposal, cunteuined Lu accompanying 
cublegraa b, fo. 374. Tuey said that in any caue tne: referreu tuis tu tie 
spacraatuneen of the Japanese plenipovenviuries and nopead Sine. che latter 

would submit 1% as auateoer of fori to tle Japanese sovermicnt. 

Lampson aud Maciurruy proposed that us tine would have to elapse vefore 
instructions could be received from the Japanese governnent, in the meantime 
arrangements might be made for the immediate resumption from today of the 
deliberations regarding other unsettled questions. Hanihara explained that 
the resumption of negotiations beginning today would be practically very 
difficult and that it would be difficult for any of the four proposals as 
they stood to receive the approbation of the Japanese government, As such 
wag their earnest desire, however, he agreed at any rate to transmit them 
to his government, 

Both Lampson and MacMurray avoided any statement that this was the view 
of Hughes and Balfour and cliaimed that the only intent was that they in their 
capacity as observers desired to facilitate the progress of vwne negotiations 
on this queeticu. It is not difficult, however, to conjecture that this is 
also the view of the British and American delegates. They took great pains 
not to adopt an attitude tending toward mediation or interference and signified 
their willingness to exercise their friendly offices in any way. Both the 
British and Americans are making every effort to bring about a harmonious and 
prompt settlement and their sincerity cannot be gainsaid. 

| Please take note of a above at once together with my views as expressed 
in cablegram No. iol cea ibe instructions as to how 1 am to reply to the 


suggestions of the British and Americans. 


The following day Hughes and Balfour came out with a joint compromise suggestion 


which would permit the Japanese loan and a Japanese engineer, provided Japan would 
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abandon her claim for a Japanese accountant and Japanese traffic manager. 


. 


The United States, because feeling ran high over Shantung in the ‘Senate, was 
equally anxious to help erage the differences if permitted. Tokyo reported two calls 
from Roland P, Morris, American ambassador, December 28 and January §. In the first 
Morris politely inquired about the rumor that the impasse at Washington was due to 
alleged lack of instructions from tha home office, and in the second he courteously 
offered to help. 4t is interesting to note the difference in manner and tone of 
statement of the Japanese foreign minister in speaking of the Chinese and of the 


men at Washington. The first is filled with hauteur and impatience, while the second, 


though touched with dislike, is conciliatory. 


Coterterrti 
Tokyo-Washington, No. 247, December %, 1921. 
Washington-London, No. 752. December 28, 1921. 


Tokyo Washington ;\NoN287—~ JenparyV\ 942. 


On December 26, the American ambassador called upon the foreign minister 
and said it was reported in the newspapers that the reason that the Chinese- 
Japanese negotiations on the Shantung question had come to a standstill was 
that the Japanese government had not sent instructions to the Japanese delegates 
in Washington, He had received a cablegram from his government relative to this 
matter. He handed me this cablegram,but it consists only of a summary of the 
progress of the Japanese-Chinese negotiations. 


The foreign minister replied that the Japanese government continued to 


advocate its proposal for Joint administration of the Shantung railway, but 
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that previously this proposal for a loan had been presented to the Chinese 
delegates by the Japanese delegates as their personal plan. After the loan 
proposal had been made, the Japanese government would have no other course than 
to approve it, but this was the extreme limit of concessions which the Japanese 
government could make. As there wags no other way out except for the Chinese 
delegates to approve the Japapese Hews: he had therefore cabled the Japanese 
delegates that there was no room for further concessions. 

The American ambassador then referred to the details of the term and 
amount of the loang in case the loan proposal should go through, but the foreign 
minister replied that he did not at this time desire to discuss the questions 
of term and amount and that the present question was whether or not the Chinese 
would approve the Japanese laan proposal. If the Chinese accepted the loan 
proposal, then it would be time enough to have an exchange of views regarding 
the details of time limit etc. to be decided upon. The intention of the Japanese 
government was, however, to ask for nothing else than to take as a standard the 
terms of other railway loans at present held by foreign countries in China 
and it was not intended to ask for exceptionally advantageous terms. The 
contents of our conference cablegram No. 237 was explained. 

Cormfeen Buerbrn ka 
TORS Owners con, 0s 287, January 7, 1922, 
The American ambassador to Tokyo came to the department on January 6, and 
said,if there were anything he ought to do in regard to the Shantung question, 
he wished to be told of it without hesitation. 

The minister of foreign affairs thanked him for his kindness, and he 
explained stogether with the circumstances of the instructions to the plenipotent- 
faries last December, the later developments of the question. 

The ambassador again referred to the amount of moneyg and such details, 

The minister, not wishing to go through a discussion of these details at 
thia time, explained in short that if the Chinese would first of all express 


their consent to the railway loan proposal, which was Japan's final point of 
compromise, things would be righted and then progress would be seen in the 


167 


Ye 


negotiations. Particularly he had explained before that what Japan was «.‘ 
asking was nothing more than the ordinary railway loan terms held by various 
foreign countries in China, 

After all there was no small number of Japanese engaged in various railroad 
and galt enterprises in Shantung and they had already been there several years. 
Gongequently it would be by no means easy to make even approximate restitution 
to these. As a matter of fact the Japaneses along, engaged in the service 
of the Shantugg railway reached the number of 2,000. If these were with- 
drawn at one time, it would mean nothing but a cessation of the railway 
service. 

Again with respect to various other enterprises, Japanese were at this 
time laying the foundations of a livelihood and had invested no small amount 
of property. Consequently it was only to be expected that for the Chinese 
government to expel Japanese from Shantung jwithout taking into consideration 
the interests of euaue Japanese (he added that the attitude of the Chinese 
delegates gave this impression), would lead to unlooked-for difficultios. It 
would, to speak moderately, be a great mistake if the Shantung railway, acquired 
by Japan from Germany through untold sacrifice, should be returned to China. 

The Chinese government should feel very thankful for the attitude taken 
by Japan. Therefore, if the Chinese plenipotentiaries would carry on the negotiat- 
fiona in this spirit, he thought the solution of the question would be easy, If, 
however, they did not, he thought that, even if views were exchanged to the last 
detail, it would simply be a useless repetition of arguments, and by no means 
result in harmonious settlement. 

The ambassador said he understood fullyg and would send a cable at once 


to the secretary of state. 

Shidehara in a conference with Hughes December 28 -won the latter to view sympath- 
etically the importance of the Japanese view of the loan proposal. It is interesting 
to wee with what skill the Oriental holds in check the American’s eagerness to inter- 
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Lyn feet wide . 
Haghington=Tekyo,. Nos 296, December 28, 1921. 


eer , 
Referring to our cablegram No. 2775 > 


enn ne 


“Waking advantage of an interview with the secretary of state, Shidehara 





referred to the Shantung question, saying that he believed the secretary had 
received frequent reports from the American observer on the progress of the 
negotiations between the Japanese and Chinese delegates, but that it would 
be appropriate to communicate to him the essential features, “te then gave 
the following explanation: 

1. At the time of the Paris conference the right of ownership to the 
Shantung railroad and the administration and operation of the road were ex- 
pressly mentioned, and were made to revert to Japan. 

2. The proposal for joint control of the Shantung railroad was origin- 
ally made in order to comply with the wishes of Chinayg and to this China gave 
formal consent in 1918, 

3. In spite of this the Chinese were speaking against this proposal for 
joint control, and were saying also in the Shantung conference that, because 
of Japan's insistence on this proposal they would not continue the discussions. 
The negotiations were therefore on the verge of rupture. 

4, The Japanese delegates were concerned mainly over the wider issues, 
and desired a settlement of this question. 4f therefore there were any 
appropriate plan to take the place of the one for joint proposal, they had 
made it clear that they would not decline to give it consideration and submit 
it to their howe government, As a proposal under the above heading and taking 
precedent from customary railroad loans, the conclusion of a loan between the 
Chinese government and Japanese capitalists was proposed as the private plan 
of the Japanese delegates alone, 


5. Nevertheless the Chinese rejected the loan proposal, and said they 


would offer a proposal for prompt payment, or a proposal fer payment through 
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short-dated treasuryhotes. To a third party it would appear that the difference 
in the opinions of the two countries was very small indeed, and accordingly 
the thought might arise that it was hard to understand why Japan was adhering 
to such a small question and so delaying settlement. Nevertheless, the cary 
slightness of the present difference was based entirely on concessions made 
by Japan. To seek any further concessions of Japan amounted to forcing an 
out-and-out surrender, which was something the Japanese people would by no 
means put up with, The Japanese delegates therefore, having given detailed 
reports to their government on the progress of this question, were awaiting 
the government's decision, Under these circumstances they were proposing 

the postponement of the negotiations until the arrival of these instructions. 

Then lately they had finally come in receipt of the instructions. These 
stated that the efforts of Hughes and Balfour for direct negotiations were 
profoundly appreciated, but although, with difficulty, the railway loan 
proposal alone would be conceded, no further concession than this could be 
made under any circumstances. Accordingly unless the Chinese changed their 
former attitude and showed a spirit of compromise, Japan's opinion was that 
it was useless to goutduas the negotiations any longer, 

Since such were the government's views , there were no special steps to 
pe taken except for the Japanese delegates to hold a negotiations meeting and 
there to declare the government's decision. Yet he himself could not but 
feel great hesitation over this course since an official declaration made at 
this time would be construed as a rupture of negotiations. 

On the other hand in China there was a change in the cabinets and what- 
ever might be the policy of the new government, nothing had been heard as 
yetg and therefore Shidehara was thinking it would be best to postpone the 
reopening of negotiations for a while until the situation became clear. 

To this Hughes said that at an interview the other day with Balfour the 
latter had stat an opinion with which he agreed, namely, that bectijse Siig, Cw. 


Shantung question was inherently very secret, it was best for Great Britain 


and America to stand entirely outside and for them to give no advice whateverg(-) 
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Should they give any advice there would be various misunderstandings from both 
countriesj and even supposing that Japan should compromise, it wauld be ex- 
pedient persies to make the compromise on her own initiative, since it 

would show the world in gener4l a magananimous attitude on the part of 

Japan. 

After repeating several times that undes these circumstances he had no 
intention of offering advice to Japan, Hughes then said that if only as a 
friend he might state frankly a thought that was always uppermost in his 
mind,é"The Shantung question was considered a reflection of Japan's aggressive 
policy by Americans and Europeans unversed in the Japanese situation. He 
therefore thought that if Japan would seize this golden opportunity and show 
an attitude of mgnanimity in regard to this question and sweep away the mis- 
understandings of the general public, it woud be most desirable, 

Again,he said that if in this railway loan also it was the general and 
familiar case of China asking foreign countries for fands to lay the railway, 
no matter what terms the foreign capitalists laid down, they would not give 
rise to public controversy, but when China had no wish to raise a loan for the 
Shantung railway, insistence by Japan én a long-dated loan would, he feared, 
arouse the suspicion that Japan's restoration of Shantung was not a real re- 
storationg and that she might be cherishing some secret ambitions. 

In reply Shidehara explained that ,even though the loan were called long- 
dated, the framing in addition of a special short-date redemption period with- 
in the time limit was a question for the council on negotiations, China was 
proposing a special redemption period of three and a half years. While the 
Japandse were not giving their consent to this, their personal opinion was 
that they had no desire to oppose in principle a proposal which would frame 
a special short-date redemption period. 

Hughes said that this point was very important in facilitating a settle- 
ment of this question. 

Shidehara then went on to say that )in regard to the Chinese proposal 


i 


for immediate payment, attention mat be given to two points, namely: 
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772/773? 
1. China had already made loans from Japan of vast suns, and she was act- 


ually in arrears in the interest payment on many of the loans. The fact that 
she claimed yoevertheless, that she would make immediate payment for the Shantung 
railway would be understood to. be°for the purpose of expelling Japanese economic 
interests altogether from Shantung, and it was feared this would sting the 

pride of the Japaneses peophe. 

2. In the light of the state of money circulation in China today, it 
was very difficult for Chinese bankers to provide funds all at one time. On 
this account this was sure to be a means of inciting the hostility of the 
Chinese against the Japanese. The result of Japan's agreement to the pro- 
posal of immediate payment would be the stimulating of anti-Japanese propaganda 
in China. it would be difficult for Japanese statemen to overlook this. 

Hughes seemed exceedingly impressed with these two points, and,saying that 
they were points which had entirely escaped his notice before, was silent for 
awhile. Then he said he thoroughly understood themy and asked whether it was 
agreeable to me if he publicly handled this question. 

Shidehara replied that he was explaining to Mr. Hughes all the circumstances, 
because it was through Mr. Hughes’ kindness that the negotiations meetings 
had been brought aboutg and it was not all with the idea of asking anything of 
Mr. Hughes. | 

Hughes replied that Jin any cage he considered it a very important opinion 
I had expressed’ that the situation was too critical for immediately holding 
a negotiations meeting and announcing to the Chinese delegates the termination 
of negotiations, and that therefore this should be postponed for a short time. 


Our conversation thereupon ended. 


Two days later the American secretary of state was worried over the alleged ultimat- 
‘tim of Obata to Yen at Peking, but Shidehara passed it off as a misunderstanding and 


asked him to seek a compromise from China. Again Syghes' fingers itched to take the 


reins in the Shantung affair and again he waited in vain for the desired invitation. 7 
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Shidehara replied to the above that minister Obata had only inqured the 
policy of the new Chinese cabinet and seen the consideration of this question 
by the Chinese government, and that he did not doubt that the report that 
a communication in the nature of an ultimatum had been sent, was due to a 
misunderstanding. He concurred in the view that to break off negotiations 
would be very undesirable. He asked if it was impossible to ascertain, .. ~ 
through the friendly offices of the secretary of state, whethar the Chinese 


would not consent to a compromise. Hughes replied that as far as he legitimately 


could in his position, he would try to do this. 


When he sew that the renewed discussions were going to end with both sides 
standing fast, Shidehara told Hughes that the latest Chinese proposal was unacceptable, 
successful mediation was impossible with his present instructions, and that he did 


not wish him to intervene. 


dé te 
pesiseetonsTinre, Hoe 354, January 6, 1922. 


Shidehara, conceiving that it would be fitting to inform both Hughes 
and Balfour, prior to the meeting of the Shantung Nonference on January 6, 
that there would be no situation that would call for their intervention, called 
on Hughes on the morning of that day and told him shite whan the Shantung negotiat- 
ions were resumed the day before yesterday, the Chinese delegates positively 
refused the original proposals in reference to immediate payments and deferred 
paymentsae They had proposed as a concession at the conference yesterday that, 
in the case of immediate payments, they would make deposit of the entire amount 
upon a fixed date, and, in reference to deferred payments that they should be 


made by means of promissory notes of Chinese banks. In case the Japanese found 


difficulty in accepting this, they had said that they desired to request the 


mediation of Hughea and Balfour. 
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However, the instructions of the Japanese government were that they must 
insist on the proposal for a railway loan as a substitute for the joint manage- 
ment of the railway, and, as they were explicit, the Japanese delegates had no 
discretionary power. Accordingly, if at this time they immediately agree 
to the proposal that request be made for the mediation of both Hughes and Bal- 
four, it was feared that it would inconvenience the Japanese government , and, 
ef course Messrs. tughes and Balfour, and would complicate more and more. At 
the meeting of the conference this afternoon, he and his associates expect 
to declare that the situation at this time is not such that it demands the 
intervention of Hughes and Balfour, He hoped it was well understood that he 
himself and the others had left no stone unturned in their efforts to arrive 
at a settlement of these questions but finally they had been fruitless. 

Hughes said that Shidehara displayed our sincerity in the report and re- 
peated several times that he found it hard to understand the attitude taken 
by the Chinese delegates and said that the efforts expended by us all for the 
settlement of these questions had been well recognized. He added that, at any 
any rate, if the conference geta to the point where it is broken off, it will 
be a very difficult thing to reopen it again and, on that account, he earnestly 
desired that measures be taken, some way or other, at today's meeting to ensure 
that these would be an opportunity to continue the meetings. 

There was no time to call upon Balfour previous to the meeting this 
afternoon, so Matsudaira was made to mke explanations to him about the 


situation through Lampson. 


The Japanese representatives privately accused the Chinese of a lack of sincerity 
in their dickering and of a desire to mke trouble at first, but later they came to an 
appreciation of the difficulty of the situation. At the opening of the conversations, 


Chinese present in Washington tried to prevent their nationals from attending the meeting, 
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Throughout the parleys there were demonstrations both in America and in China against 
any settlement at all. Wang-Chung-hui threatened to resign on December 18 if the 
matter were not aettled in a week, 

On December 3 and 8 the Japanese reported that the Chinese were trying to atir 
up antagonism by livid interviews with the press and to bring the meeting to a stand- 
still by stubborn quibbling and insistance on minor details. There is an excellent 
elementary lesson in diplomacy in the second of the two messages, diplomacy that is 
nothing but glorified horse-trading. in other words, hold out boldly for something 
you don’t want for a few days, so that you may magnaimously concede it later to get 
a few things that you do. 


Conference te 


Macht aston eky on No. 141. December 3, 1921, 
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Weshington Tokyo Niles 448 Dectembsr_9> 292, 


The replies made by Plenipotentiary Delegates Mato and Sze to Balfour 
and Hughes during the first session of the Shantung negotiations on December 1 
were given out on the afternoon of the second and were published in the news- 
papers of the third. Sur fair and reasonable attitude and especially the point 
of our expressing sympathy with the difficult position of the Chinese delegates 
seem to have made a general good impression. | 

On the afternoon of the second Wellington Koo told the press correspondents 


that these Sino-Japanese negotiations were informal meetings of the Japanese 
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and Chinese delegates and formed a part of the general conference and therefore 


the results would be reported to the conference. The name of direct Sino- 
Japanese negotiations therefore was not applicable to them. The fact that re- 
presentatives of other countries sat at the same table and participated in 

the meetings was sufficient to prove this. Most of the newspapers published 
this on the third, but it was generally regarded only as a one-sided excuse. 

During the first session Sze repeatedly pressed the British and Americand 
"observers", who had taken seats in one corner of the conference room, to sit 
at the conference table, and we also invited them politely enough but they 
declined and would not. From the second session they sat at one end of the 
table ,but did not put in a word, 

These remarks of Sze and the announcement issued by the secretariat of the 
Chinese delegation may both be regarded as charactéristic Chinese methods of 
procedure, but there is the point that we must sympathize with the difficulties. 
of the Chinese delegates. Jt is therefore our intention to take an attitude of 
the utmost tolerance and to ignore these trifling matters on which they set 
their wishes. 

At the time of the second session, Chinese students in several automobiles 
displaying banners with large inscriptions “We oppose direct negotiations" formed 
a kind of parade and rode back and forth through the city, but it appears that 
they got no particular response, 


Cy de Re are on oe 
Washington-Tokyo, ‘No. 161. December 8, 1922. 


in, 


Urgent. Seuunionsidzewsiet. . 


Referring to my gonference cablegram No, 163 (Note. Minutes of fifth session 
of Shantung uaeehgatl ons of Dec. &.), with regard to that part of the public 
property for administrative purposes acquired and improved by the Germans during 
the German regime (as stated in your instructions), we have been arguing for 
two days with the policy that the principle of return with compensation must be 


unequivocally accepted and then when the Chinese made concessions in other 


matters,we would concede this point. The Chinese, however, fearing public 
opinions, stubbornly claimed that it is impossible to accept the principle of 
return with compensation and that if the Japanese had received this property 
from the Germans without compensation, it should likewise be returned to 
China without compensationy and they refused to yield. We refrained from bringing 
up a number of other difficult questions and feel that it would be a shame to 
bring the negotiations to a standstill on account of such a amall matter. We 
insisted upon return with compensation in principle but explained that it 
would not be necessary to make payment at once. We tried to change the sub- 
ject of the discussion to other mattera, but the Chinese refused to consent to 
pass on to ther aug}jects with this question still left unsolved. Finally a 
compromise was made as explained in my conference cablegram No. 163. This 
was due in large part to the pressure exerted upon the Chinese by the British 
and Americans. 

We feel under the ciroumstances that the best policy|to pursue is for the 
Japanese government to manifest a generous attitude and reach a quick settle- 
ment, especially as the Chinese delegates in this conference show a vacillating 
policy and act as though they would like to break up the negotiations, even upon 
a trifling pretext, at a time disadvantageous to Japan and upon questions also 
disadvantageous to her. In view of the foregoing, please send instructions 
at once to the effect that we will accept return without compensation. 
° rs ° ° °; e . ° e ° ° ° e 

The Chinese also continually insist upon reopening negotiations about the 
matter of the railroads, which is the subject of my conference cablegram No. 
150. Observing that British and American, dstactesiy dua sicew: public opinion 
ia unfavorable toward our proposal of joint administration, their idea probably 
is that if a clash should result over this question, a breakdown of the negotiations 
would result, but that since the preponderance of sympathy would be on their 
side, they could place the responsiblity upon the Japanese. Therefore, as it 
is extremely necessary that you inform us without delay of the government's policy 


ae 


so that we may act accordingly in negotiating this matter, please cable us at 
778 
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the same time instructions in regard to our recommendations in the above 


mentioned cablegram. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 178, December 9, 1921- 


...-, Therefore, Shup Ji-gei was wondering whether at least the Shantung question 
was to be disposed of in proper fashtony and present Sino-Japanese relations 
made satisfactory, and whether they would proceed to leave the understanding of 


the Far Eastern question in this conference pending and put off decision to a 


‘ favorable day. 


Accordingly, although they themselves had presented their resignations, 
they would have interviews every day with the plenipotentiariesy and give critics. 
isms on eventual plans, acting thus in the capacity of advisers to this extent 
only, eatc.g 

It is seen from this that Shuu Ji Sai attempted no questions in regard 
to our future attitude on the Shantung question, All he said was: ‘te will not 
be satisfied unless there is unconditional restoration; otherwise, no matter 
how fair the settlement, it will not be welcomed by the people of our country, 
However, though we speak of unconditional restoration, itis only natural that 
there should be conditions within these very non-conditions". He repeatedly 
criticieped our extreme policy in the customs question, stating earnestly and 
emphatically the natural reasons for an increased tax, and the reasons a it 


would not be to Japan's disadvantage to agree to it. 


There were reports of a national economic agitation throughout China coming from 


h 
Shangai because of direct negotiations, but other reece were resigned and calm, prefers 7 
(elat f* aber, 2) 


ring to direct their attention to the cancellation of the twenty-one demands. (‘me 


identifications in the first cable are uncertain. Dr. David Z. T. Yui, was a repre=- 


sentative of the Chinese Educational Association, Dr. Chang Mon-lin, a member of the 
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United Chinese Ynenbers of Nonmerce, seu Meltang, a delegate of the Shantung People's 


Union and Charles James Fox, editor of dhe North China Star, representative of the 


American chamber of commerce in China. Some of these might have been referred to in 


the ~fedshemibnge- message. 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 758, December 7, 1921. 


WpebAesseetadoth wo S62” Peter re as2l 


According to a report from Shanghai, the National Diplomatic association of 
Shanghai could not hold its mass meeting because of lack of men, but a meeting 
was held in the .........+ assembly hall on the third. 

It was proposed as an urgency measure @o cable immediately to the Washington 
conference in regard to the question of direct negotiation on the Shantung 
question, and, besides setting forth the claims of the people of China, to 
start a resignation movement. But some of the members claimed that if direct 
negotiation on this question were going to be refused, the only way would be 
repudiate the Peking government and the representatives it had sent. There was 
warn discussion over this, but in the end it was decided that direct negotiation 
on the Shantung question must be fought under any and all circumstances. They 
seem to have resolved that ,if in repudiating the Peking government a powerful 
organization on the part of the people was necessary, rather than to ...se.ee 
unnecessarily, they should have each representative present his views, and . 
then at the next meeting to devise a final plan, 

Algo such corporations.ias the Shanghai Shipping company. (Note. Text is 
*Sooshooksai") “Koosou" Educational Association, and the Federation of Shanghai 


*“Kakuro" companies held cats aia meetings on the fifth, because of the dangerous 


situation existing in the fact that the Chinese representatives had not yet 
formally presented the Shantung question before the Washington conference even 
though the conference had met more than 20 days before. d 

After reading aloud cablegrams from Jo Jitsu Shoo and JVB Sw, their 


ky oh 3 
two representatives | they sent an admonitory cablegram to the department of 


? 
foreign affairs at Peking and to the Chinese plenipotentieries at the Washington 
conference, warning them that the repudiation of the Shantung proposal and the 
twenty-one demands was the desire of the entire people, and they had stipulated 
its presentation before the Washington cofiference. They had heard now that the 
Washington conference would break up before Christmas, and yet the government 
representatives were delaying and not presenting the matter. This they denounced 
as wrong. Although public epinion in China was aroused, the government, under 
restraint from Japan, was acting sontrery a the wishes of the people. Unless 
the three plenipotentiary delegates could be immediately urged on to making 
the proposal, the people would take a more threatening attitude. . 

Also the “Shookaisou” Federation fl Ed. Note. rematie "Seirong be the same 
as Sooshookai or Shanghai Shipping Company above! Pospatched cables to “Joo Jitsu 
Shoo and the Chinese plenipotentiaries saying that there must be no direct 


negotiation on the Shantung question regardless of when or where. 


Cen: Pies phew be a | 
TokyO-Washington, No. 165. seats 


Werbinglin—tndrn, No. 66 | Weremberis, 192 te 


The principal points, today, as gathered from the news reports from all 
sections, of the responsive feelings which are the effect in China of the 
direct negotiations of the Shantung questions at Washington are as follows: 

1. Shanghai districts: -- 

The Chinese newspapers of this section, generally speaking, have published 
articles in opposition to the Japanese-Chinese negotiationa on this question, 
and among them, the Min party organs are spreading the proppganda that, if a 
break-down of the direct negotiations is to be caused, there is nothing left 
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but to disown the Peking government. The anti-Japanese newspapers have published 
arguments to the effect that, while it is difficult to manifest opposition to 
direct negotiations, especially as they are through the good offices of England 
and America, they had better raise the popular claim against the twenty-one 
demands, which include the unconditional return of their rights and interesta 
in Shantungg during these negotiations, Also,the National Diplomatic Advisory 
Council on December 5, adopted a resolution to send a cablegram to the Wash- 
ington conference to the effect that the direct negotiations of the Shantung 
questions had been traitorous action on the part of the Peking government and that 
they did not recognize the qualifications of the Chinese delegates dominated 
by it. 

One Qtudents” alliance and the Association of Business Guilds held a so~ 
called mass meeting lasting two days, December 8 and 9, and, by way of demonstration, 
had a processiong and published a panera dasiarseton calling for the cancelling 
of the twenty one demands and also stating their opposition to the direct negotiations 
on Shantung, and also sent a cable to the American government. 

In short, one part of the Chinese are in a state of indignation ,but in 
general they are calm. 

2. Peking. 

In this section, the Chinese papers have received the reports of the direct 
negotiations of the Shantung question and, unexpectedly, have shown indifference. 
Their editorials, together with a display of @issatisfaction regarding the direct 
negotiations, are stating that,as the matter has gone so far and it is no longer 
pessible to achieve the purpose of avoiding direct negotiations, they should 
give all support and efforts for any kind of an advantageous settlement which 
will recover to China the Shantung railway and also cancel the Japanese~Chinese 
treaties of 1915 and 1918. 

The Students” alliance is also planning a demonstration for the er 
to warn the government and to arouse the attention of the peop&e, but it is said 
that the Chinese foreign office later decided to explain the status of the Shan- 
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tung question and to announce that this was not direct negotiations. 


in the Canton section, though the Chinese papers have received the Shanghai 


papers, there are no partiular echoes, 

In Nanking although some tens of students made a demonstration of their 
opposition to the direct negotiations, the people are generally calm. 

Obata related a plea for concesgeions on the Shantung railroad proposal from Yen and 
his general dissatisfaction at the turn of Far Eastern affairs in the general conference, 
Obata answered him as austerely as usual. He gives his version of the questionable inter- 
view with Yen December 27 that reached dies maowiedee as an ultimatum, Every generality 
that Yen atecute? he punctured with biting ascerbity. "™e did not say outright that 
Yen was a liar, but his contradicitions amounted to that. His shortness and pleimess 
of speech is nore characteristiccof the military man than the diplomat; one can easily 
see how it wipht:-be mistaken for an ultimatum even if none were intended. In spite of 
his demand for an immediate reply, he found it necessary to call on Liang and sound 
him out, but he didn't succeed in learning anything other than that there would be 
a railway loan and it would be based on the principle of a certain railway. Unfortunately 
most of the railways mentioned are not identifiable. 

' Peking-Tokyo, No. 796+ . December f, 1921- 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 765. December 10, 1921- 


‘bese Pye ha Dfereor 2.2968 
(PayyoWelsnagtoth Me. 297 ; Rofo G21 182. 


Thryo-Wshsugton\ Nh 266 ce ‘ 
PokingoTekya, Me. M6 Dpkauher AL Adav 


Upon the occasion of my interview with the minister of foreign affairs 
on December 7, he said that the Shantung question was not only a most im- 
portant one between fapan, but that it was the most urgent one in connection 
with the Washington conference, and, although there has been a recognition 
of essential principles, etc., affecting China by the present Washington con- 
ference, in the settlement of concrete questions it has done nothing. The 
government wishes to settle all questions of any character in concert with 
all the friendly countries, but public opiniony in general, considers that 
the Washington conference will not bring about any practical good results 
in a short time and it ajears that this has caused in particular the rising 
of a tide of violent opposition to the direct negotiations. te wished to 
troublg Japan to make concessions and wished to settle the matter at this 
opportunity. 4f, by any chance, a start upon this settlement could not 
be gained and it was left for some far off future time, it is to be feared 
that it will become a reef for both the Japanese and Chinese governments. 
He desired me to telegrapn my government as above, 

I answered him by saying that his government always talked about the 
opposition of public opinion etc., but made no conessions desired by Japan 


in the settlement of this question. I then asked him what concessions he 


meant. 
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He said that it would be impossible to effect a settlement of the Shantung 


question if there were not sufficient concessions gained in the Kiaochit~Tsinan 
railway question. +4 answered that, at all events, 1 would report the substance 


of his conversation to the government. 


? 
Peking-Tokyo, Noe 833-0 December @@, 1922, 
RA BASLANE 


Toy Workington, Moya 57 Deeb nF, as, 


Urgent, _ 

On' the-twenty-aeventh I interviewed Minister ......|Ed. Note. Possibly, ro | 
and stated the substance of your coblenean Noe 755. 

The minister replied as follows: 

1. Because there had not been time to exchange cablegrams with Washington 
the status of the discussion among the plenipotentiaries of the two countries 

was not clear, but the contentions of the Chinese plenipotentiaries entirely 
represented the purpose of the Chinese government and were not merely the views 
of the delegates, 

2. He well understood the attitude of the Japanese plenipotentiaries, 
but there were various forms of Chinese loan railway contracts and the terms varied 
for each railway so that there was no standard for the ordinary railway loan 
terms which Japan claimed. 

3. The capital of the Keihoo railway and of the other railways was public 
loans of each country,but the Shantung railway was different in the point of the 
capital belonging to the Japanese government. 

4. The Myoonei line was a trunk line, the Kokoo line was a branch. The 
Kokoo line had an assistant chief engineer, aniassistant traffic manager, an 
assistant chief accountant. China wished to mke the Shimpo line a trunk line, 
and the Kiaochgai-Tsianan line a branch, to appoint a Japanese assistant chief 
engineer, assistant traffic manager and assistant chief accountant and to 


make prompt connections. He had received a report that the Japanese delegates 


had expressed their assent to this. 
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China of course wished an early solution of this question but unless Japan 


made proper concessions with respact to the capital and the time of payment it 
‘would be difficult to settle the question. 

I replied: 

With regard to paragraph No. 1, I had not asked for so ambiguous an answer. 

With regard to paragraph No. 2, except for the Shimpo and the Seidai lines, 
all the other loan vallweye had practically identical contract terms, and a 
general standard would be made clear by examining all the loan railway contracts. 

With regard to paragraph No. 3, it was only my individual opinion, buf 
Japanese government capital was objectionable, it would be possible to raise a 
loan from Japanese capitalists and return this capital to the Japanese govern~ 
ment. 

With regard to paragraph No. 4, the Konei and the Kokoo lines had the same 
form of loan. The Kokoo line was short. The Shimpo and the %hantung lines were 
entirely different in history and length and could hardly be discussed similarly. 
It would be absolutely impossible for Japan to make the Shantung railway a branch 
of the Shimpo railway. The minister had suggested that, if such were the case, 
as @ compromise China could have an assistant chief engineer, assistant traffic 
manager and assistant chief accountant for the Kiaochis-Teinan railway and 
appoint Japanese, etc., but I had not asked for an interview today in order to 
discuss such insignificant details. Shortly and plainly, £ wished to know whether 
or not the Chinese government wished to make the Shantung railway a loan railway 
in the same sense as the ordinary loan railways. 

The minister said that this was an important question for China and he 
would answer after immediately consulting with the premier and the minister of 
communications in the council of state that day. 

f said that if that were the case I would have to cable my government in- 
mediatelyg and I desired to be informed of the result the afternoon of Ed. Note. 


at 
Possibly, the sume next day. : 


? 
. Peking~Tokyo, No. 837 + Decauber 38, 1921, 
ae (| © fr -> 6 7 Pbhion f, 7 en a 
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On December 2qg(?) I called on Premier Liang and congratulated him on his 
new appointment. At the same time, after we had both conversed freely on 
various topics relating to Japan and China, 1 referred to the circumstances of 


my cablegram No. 833. 
The premier replied that he had a report on this matter from the minister 


of foreign affairs. When the Chinese government came to a decision, the intention 

was to make formal reply through the minister of-foreign affairs. However, the 

Chinese government had determined that in the arrangement of this question the 

loan from Japan should be on the principle of a “hinese “jjk llr” railroad, and 

the details in connection therewith would be discussed by the Chinese and 

Japanese plenipotentiaries at Washington. 

Washington kept Tokyo well informed as to the opinions of the American press. One / 
of the joys of reading secret messages.is the pleasure one derives in finding the Vi 
human beings behind the diplomatic masks, in Rearning the truths behind the polite. 

F : or 

statements that appear in the press. “or instance, in tp Vhapter 9 ef the Four Power 
alliance we saw Japan's strong desire to confine the alliance to a three power agree- 
ment and her aversion to the inclusion of France, yet a few days after the announcement 
of the new treaty to slay a rumor in which there waa more truth than was healthful 
for Franco-Japansese relations, Hanihara announced sternly that it was a base lie, 
1 
or words to that effect. 

In the second message below another similar incident occurs, Rather than admit 


the truth that everyone knew, the press and world as well as the plenipotentiaries, 


that the Shantung conversations were on the verge of a serious rupture, the Japanese 
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preferred to keep up the pretense first, thaty they were awaiting instructions from 
the home government, and later, that they needed further enlightenment on the instruct= 
ions that they had received. 4dn the account of his interview with the press in which 
this reason is given, Kato adds naively that the home office is not to be confused by 


this polite little white lie. 

Further down in the same message, he proceeds to deny a few other things con= 
cernitg:. the Franco-Japanese secret treaty Siberia, and the new Chita government. 
If these denials be equally false as his first assertion, it is so obvious to the 
home government, it is not necessary to label them. He does not say they are not 
true, but from our other lessons in diplomacy, we have learned by this time to 


(pris fortbo nie At. Y 


take many press statements well-coated with salt. [re Ting- fang is foreign secretary 


in San Yat-sen'’s cabinet in the Canton government. 
Crefertanr | 

Washington-Tokyo, No. 279 December 23, 19214) 

Through Chinese propaganda the newspapers of December 21 reported the 
news of the S8hantung negotiations of jeceubar 20 in a way that gave a 
general impression as if Japan had prémised to restore the Bhantung railway 
to China but had persisted in its position in regard to the payment of an 
indemnity, the time limit, a traffic manager, etc., and finally the con- 
versations had ended in a dwadreck, ‘Une or two newspapers expressed 
pessimistic views that the direct negotiations had finally ended in failure, 

The same day, therefore, Handhara jin his meeting with foreign press 
writers explained the history and status of this questionbnd stated that 
the negotiations were merely in a state of temporary suspension. Using two 


or three correspondents he made our position clear. 


As a result the newspaper articles of the twenty-second were inclined 
to tranquility and optimism. At the same time one or two influential news~ 
papers remarked that,in case this matter finally ended in a deadlock, Hughes 
and Balfour would intermediate. On account of the naval question, the quadruple 
treaty question, etc., the Shantung question had not particularly aroused 
the attention of the public and therefore the newspapers had not been dis- 
cussing it, but on the twenty-second the New York Times had an editorial. 
Opening with the phrase “ilashington is not Tokyo", it says that the 
attitude of Japan with respect to the Shantung railway is a strange one. 
If Japan is ready, as it has heretofore declared, to relinquish its position 
in Shantung province, it should now give up the railway altogether, but 
it has proposed various conditions with respect to the time of paying for 
it, the appointment of traffic managers, etc. This attitude of Japan 
shows that after all it has not understood the spirit of the Washington 
conference. . 
The Washington Post said that when Japan: had already decided to return 
the Shantung railway to China, it would be disgraceful for the delegates 
of the two countries not to settle it. The Shantung railway would ultimately 
be altogether restored to China and China would be grateful to the United 
States. 


Cy BA bee wet 
meprinetonsTeny ey Fes 338. . January 4, 1922. 


At the customary interview with the Press representatives on the 
third jmart., Delegate Kato replied, to their questions ag to whether he 
expected that there would be any settlement of the Shantung questions, that, 
though they had been held back on account of getting instructions by cable 
from the government on points that were not clear in the instructions, that 
he, personally, has thought it desirous to plan for holding another meeting 


upon the negotiations of the “hantung questions as soon as pesstbte. practicable, 
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tt is desired Stat bear in mind the fact that he made this ex- 
planation about this, because it was difficult ts explain why the negotiations 
had been discontinued. 

To questions asked as to the truth of the report that negotiations 
had been initiated between the Japanese minister and the Chinese government 
in Peking, he replied that, as the new cabinet was formed while the Shan- 
tung negotiations have been going on in Washington, the interview of the 
Japanese minister with the new~premier had been for the purpose of con= 
veying congratulations ,, and that, though he could not conjecture whether 
or not they had spoken in regard to the Shantung questions, he believed 
that. they were, in no sense, negotiations. 

To the question as to the truth of what was published in the newspapers 
about intervention by Hughes and Balfour, he replied that, up to today 
there had been no such thing. 

To the questions asked about the Franco-dapanese secret treaty in 
reference to Siberia, published by the Chita government representatives on 
the first,he made the positive statement that it was positipely a lie; 
that he, personally, has been a member of the cabinets during the past 
seven years and has not heard of anything in regard to this matter; that 
about November of last year the Japanese cabinet had laughed together over 
an account similar to this that was in a despatch from Paris. 

Since what the Chita representatives had published on the third, in 
complaint that there had been an avrocneitt made between a Tupaneee military 
representative and a political representative of the Russian Semonoff gov- 
ernment to the effect that concessions were given Japan in return for 500,-~ 

600 yen given for the purpose of attacking and defeating the Chita government, 
was read out among the correspondents, he answered that no such agreement 
was ever concluded by any military representative because there was no 
authority given and no mission sent for that purpose and that, had it, 


» 


by any chance, been done by the cabinet hé would have known of it, and, 


therefore, that it was absolutely a falsehood. 


ma 


To the question about when Siberia would be evacuated, he replied that 
the Japanesa government will evacuate it when it is stabilized and when there 
are no prospects that it will become::a menace to Manchuria and Korea and 
when the Chita government gives guarantees to this effect. 

Finally, he gave a definite statement in reply to all these questions 
to the effect that Japan was not adopting a policy of conducting Siberia's 
domestic affairs. 

ee ceo 

alae acct 352. January 5, 1922, 

In connection with what was.published on the fourth, in the way of 
reports about the reopening of the Shantung conversations there were un~ 
founded rumors that it was due to British and American intervention. Del-= 
egated Kato, at the time of the interview with the press correspopdents, denied 
the rumor as baseless» and said the reopening of negotiations had been moved 
by Japan. This was published in many newspapers of the fifth _ 

On the afternoon of the fourth, the Associated Press distributed a 
report to all the papers of the fact that the representative of the aut 
government in New York had received a despatch from Tu ee 
effect that the Chinese delegates had been given instructions by the Peking 
government to admit the Japanese demands in reference to the Shantung questions. 

The Shantung conference reopening suddenly of the same day was construed 
to have some relation with what had been published. Not a few papers jumped 
to the conclusion that the question was near settlement. On the other 
hand, in spite of the denials we had made of there being any negotiations 
in Peking, some papers commented.on the attitude of our country and also 
published articles to the effect that the settlement of these questions 
was not made in Washington but in Peking, and that the Chinese delegates 
have been betrayed, etc., etc. 

Conrdercuc.. 
Washington-Tokyo, No. 378 January 9, 1922. 
MN 
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Delegate Hanihara, on the sixth, as soon as the Shantung meeting ended 
in a deadlock, gave an interview to a number of the home and foreign presa 
correspondents and explained to them the standpoint of our country in re- 

 teonnadenrd w Pro fete Li and uti oc bale. 
ference toathese matters, that this was not a question of selling a rail- 
oad, that the conclusion of railway loans between the Chinese government 
fofficials and foreign capitalists, wean our proposals ys nothing new and 
that, at present, the Japanese delegates are not asking for the mediation 
of England and America, all of which was published by all of the newspapers 
simultaneously on the seventh. 

Having obtained a clear view of our attitude, the Chinese delegates 
algo sent for the foreign press correspondents on the evening of the sixth, 
but, because it was too late, there was not much published in the newspapers 
of the seventh. 

At present, all of the newspapers are paying attention to the deadlock 
on the Shantung questions and are conjecturing that there will be some 
settlement finally arrived at through the mediation of England and America. 

The secretary of state, according to the newspapers of the seventh, 
answered the inquiries of the press correspondents to the effect that:~=- 

1. Unless America receives some application from both Japan and China, 
she will not take any measures; that, although he expected a visit from 
the Chinese delegates on this day, wae ak long as he received no call from 
the Japanese, he would consider the request of the Chinese to be unofficial, 

2. The bringing about of an approchement between Japan and China 
upon their demands will bring the negotiations to a satisfactory conclusion. 

3. That he had no knowledge whatever regarding the reports that the 
Japanese had been successful in their negotiations at Peking and that he 
could tell them nothing whatever about whether or not the aguas tas 
any negotiations with Peking. 


ray a 
Law k St i a: 
Washington-Tokyo, No. 382, Jmuary 10, 1922. 
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Referring to my cablegram No. 378, all the newspapers have since 
published articles on the Shantung question for severul days, They generally 
gave out the view that whatever settlement is arrived at in reference to 
these questions will finally be through the mediation of England and America, 
On the tenth the New York Herald, as in my cablegram No. 384, published an 
article to the effect that concessions would be made by us, in consequence 
of which the other papers showed an inclination to take a more optimistic 
view. 

On the other hand, articles were published in two or th_ree influential 
newspapers to the effect that, while it is not easy for Japan to make con-= 
cessions in connection with the Shantung questions and she is waiting for 
the opportunity to advantageously settle the question of the twenty one 
demands and the Siberian questions directly, she iscopen to the settlement 
of them and will finally make a compromise upon the Yhantung questions. 

In view of the indications that the Washington conference will be 
prolonged beyond its expectations, not a few of the newspapers give the 
Shantung question as one reason for it, t+ appears that this sentiment 
has not only struck the press but, also, the delegates of the other countries, 
and Balfour, at the time of his interview with the English newspaper 
correspondents on the tenth, said that, from his view of the situation of 
things at the conference, though he had expected to leave onthe fourteenth, 
he had postponed it for a few days longerg and added that the principal 
reason for this is because of the importance the Shantung question has 


assumed in the situation at the conference. 
Thereafter the wrangling dragged on for fourteen more meetings until the last 
day of January. In the twenty-second encounter danuary 11 the Japanese agreed to with- 
draw the troops from the railway in six months. China was to be permitted after the 
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two succeeding conversations, to build the extensions from ROMEO HBUCHOE, Tainan to 


Shunteh, Yentai to Weihsien and Chefoo to Weihsien herself; others were to be financed 
by the consortium. The instructions from Tokyo that we saw in No. 215, 237 and 238 
above were released as the final concessions January ig: 

Incother words Japan would surrender the railway for $15,000,000 American pay- 
able in fifteen year bonds redeemable after five years provided Japanese experts 
and a chief accountant were employed. If China refused this offer, negotiations 
were to be broken off and no médiation attempted. Tokyo added rather crossly, 
if China could pay cash, let her pay first her $60,000,000 loan. 

The matter was temporarily laid aside while they sought egreement on other 
matters. Bkdytuihe xT asidd white hey swught agresuont on obhor hatter. Every- 
thing else had practically been cleared from the table by January 25, and it became 
necessary to resume talk on the white elephant. Harding was rumored to have inter- 
vened because of a visit of Sze to the White House with Hughes. 

In the thirty-first session the 4apanese advanced a compromise offer on the 
railroad. China would be permitted to pay in five years by a loan from a Chinese 
syndicate. =a the meantime two assistant Japanese officials, an auditor and a 
ee manager, would be employed. Dr. Wang announced that China was ready to accept 
these terms January 27 and the next day China agreed to pay 53,000,000 gold marks in 


fifteen year treasury notes with an option of cancellation after five years and Japan 


would get her associate auditor, but he would work under a Vhinese managing director é 
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All revenue was to be turned into Chinese coffer. after the transfer which was to be 
tompleted in nine months. Final details were arranged January 31,. It was announced 
in the plenary session of February 1 and signed in the Pan-American building February 


4, 1922, 
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GEORGE T. BYE & © 
635 FirtH Ave., New Yor 


Part V, 


Shantung | 
Chapter 17. 
All*s Well, 


Besides the troublesome question of the disposition of the Shantung railway, 
there were the problems of wharves, public works, lights, telephones, laundries, 
salt works, and troop withdrawal. These were solved comparatively easily, the first 
four being disposed of early in the conversationa. 

In the last chapter we saw where the two opponents were unanimous for the re- 
turn of German public property to China and the operation of the mines as a joint 
enterprise; where they agreed partially on troop withdrawal when the Chinese police 
were sufficiently reliable and available; but where they differed as to the surrender 
of the salt works at Tsingtao, the transfer of all cables and wireless to China; 
the return of expropriated land, the opening of inland cities for foreign residence 
‘and tradeg and the appointment of a commission to settle details. 

u 
Beside the railway problem the restitution of public properties and/tilities were 


the first discussed and agreed upon. This was followed December 8 with arguments 


as to the opening of the port to foreign trade and the disposition of the salt industry. 
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Meshingron- Tat yey 8°: 172. December 9, 1921 - 


WiAhingtda~Tolefd\_No_ AI Dagéabon 10}-hz_ 


Proceedings of the sixth session of the negotiations on the Shantung 
question held December 8, are as follows: 

1. With regard to the disposition of public works, reference was 
made by the Chinese to the disposition of wharves in China. We replied 
that as the enterprise connected with wharves had a close connection with 
the railway, matters pertaining to warehouses and wharves should be dis- 
cussed in connection with the question of the railway. The Chinese pointed 
out iat tn view of the fact that the wharves had a close connection with 
foreign trade, it would be more reasonable to have them come under the 
maritime customs as was the general practice, or rather to include them 
in the subject of property to be returned to the municipality. There 
were actually three of these wharves in Tsingtao and these were not all 
connected with the railway. 

We did not discuss the present situation in detail put said that 
we considered it more expedient, since the wharves had a close connection 
with the railway in that they furnished connection between land and sea, 
to discuss them at the same time as the railway. The matter was then 
dropped for the time being. 

2. With reference to reaching a suituble agireement about the main- 
tenance and ownership of public works, various opinions were advanced 
by the Chinese. Their statements were, briefly, that China was giving 
extensive study in such provisions as these relating to general advantage 
and prosperity and they did not wish to act without consideration for the 


general good, but that the best way would be to entrust these matters to 
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the correction of China herself and leave entirely to the discretion of 
China their execution in good faith. It was difficult at the present time 
to make a previous agreement as to what decisions would be reached. 

After various questions and answers, the Chinese stated their pro- 
posal, i.e., that they wished merely to come to an understanding with re- 
ference to the maintenance and ownership of public works t6 the effect 
that "foreign interests should have a fair representation", After due 
consideration, the matter will be brought up again for discussion. 

3. Since the opening of the conference, the Chinese unfortunately 
have had a tendency to lack sincerity and to resort to uaeless arguments. 
We called this to the attention of Wang Chung-Xui but in today's meeting, 
in comparison with meetings up to today, they manifested a sincere desire 
to further the progress of the conference. I think they may have been 
secretly urged to do so by the British and Americans. 

4 Further discussion will be held in the next meeting which will 


be a double session on the morning and afternoon of December 9. 


fore vad, 


Meera ee ts Pian Neer e December 10, 1921. 

Among the provisions for the disposition of property at Tsingtao, in 
reference to transferring the electrit lights, telephones and stockyards, 
which up to this time have been managed by the government, to private 
enterprise, it appeara that it will be necessary to give sufficiently 
clear explanations that it was a sacrifice made especially to encourage 
private entarprise, making the attempt to explain, if possible, in the 
conference mecting Qage as to makging the Chinese yield on the points of 
the electric lights, étock yards and laundries, for the reason that the 
telephone enterprises are worked in union, there are hardly any signs that 
they will agree to our proposals. 


On reconsideration, as you know, among the telephone enterprises 


in China, there are hardly any which are private enterprises in any plafce, 
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so that they are, in generul terms, all under government management, and, 


at any rate, so long as there is no clear right to encourage private enter- 


prises, will be nothing left to do but to consent to turning them over to 


i 
China, after receiving compensation for the improvement and extension of 
the enterprises. 

We think that obstructing the progress of the negotiations on com- 
paratively small questions like these will have a very disadvantageous 


effect on the general situation, so, after due consideration, please 


cable your instructions to me at. once. 


Cent G otk aa it ae : 
Mashingroun toh yo, Ne: 199, Decenber 12, 1921. 
yee. 


(ioe eden ompsar aya 


(1) We do not ,of course wish to bring up immediately the proposal 
relative to a loan railway. Our only purpose is to continue the discussion 
of other questions and, after getting an accurate knowledge of the Chinese 
attitude, as a policy growing out of the latest development of the situation, 
finally to try to effect a settlement of the Shantung question with one 
effort by presenting this loan proposal. 

(2) In the statement that in estimating the value of Japanese in- 
vestments in the railway, Japanese property to be offered to the railway 
must also be included, the property to be offered to the railway means, 
according to your gonference cablegram No. 58, barracks along the line of 
the railway, land sid buildings necessary to the railway (including re- 
claimed lands) and hospitals. If it is agreed to class jas pertaining 
to the railway she hospitals, barracks and other buildings built by the 
Japanese and to return the value of these properties by means of a loan, 
this is a fair arrangement, but when we come to land and reclaimed land, 


the only thing to do is to decide whether it is to be returned with or 


without compensation in accordance with the general principles laid down 


about the disposal of government owned property and then return in the 
form of a loan‘the sum amounting to the value of the part decided upon 
to be returned with compensation. 

(3) The questions of the Chinese have throughout been very detailed 
while we have not had detailed data at our disposal and have therefore 
felt it difficult to make replies. With regard to the estimate of the 
value of the econetty which we are to offer to the railway as mentioned 
above, please send instructions at once giving details about Japanese 


investments in the railway and mines since the occupation. 


With the exception of expropriated dand which remained unsatisfactorily in mid-~ 
air for future wrangling, most minor problems were more.or less quickly and amicably 


settled. 
ee 
Washington-Tokyo, No. 574. February!, 1922, 

Referring to your cablegram No. 369 (Note. Not received), it will be 
proper at the time of the transfer of the leased zone to make a suitable 
agreement about the land regulations as public property or as vested rights 
of foreigners. At the eightn meeting the fact of compulsory purchase was 
insistently pointed out. We explained positively that it was baseless but 
the Chinese stubbornly adhered to their own view and for this reason these 
debatable questions were finally left to be considered by the joint Chinese- 
Japanese commission. 

The Chinese claims in this land question are very firm. In the thirty- 
second meéting they raised the question of indemity for illegal acts and 
again presented the land question. We therefore think that it will be the 
best policy later as circumstances may require to give precise and detailed 
explanations of questions of this kind and reach mutually satisfactory under- 
standings. | 
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For a time the salt question threatened to rival the railway loan in im- 
portance and the plenipotentiaries had to plead for concessions. The story is 


simply and plainly told in the following exchange of cables. A kin is equivalent 


to 1,3 plus pounds. 


@ “ RAL Ate Rasmus 
eee age ee December 12, 1921. 


yore » Nex 2 beguuber 22, 1421 — 


Wasting SonaBORyo,-NOX 358 J 4 


Very Urgent. 

In regard to my contenonce cablegram No. 198 (Note. Minutes of ninth 
session of Shantung negotiations December 10), the Chinese claims con= 
cerning the disposition of the salt industfy in the Shantung question 
are very strong. While it is difficult to carry through our claims, — 
since ,formerly in China salt was prohibited for exports and the whole 
salt system is being unified with the help of foreign countries, etc.,— 
and whilejeven if, in accordance with these claims of ours, private 
enterprises are recognized, any such measures aee taken as the 
levying of a heavy tax>the enterprisés would ultimately be of little 
profit to our countrymenty pe are of course at the same time doing 
our utmost to have our policy acceded to. 

Yet on the other hand, we think that from a consideration of the 
aspect here and the general situation that will induce the present 
gettlement of the question, it may be very necessary to give immediate 


consideration as well as to a plan of mutual compromise, in the event 


that the other side maintains ites demands to the bitter end and cannot 
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be moved. In our present opinion the two important points are: 

1. In regatd to private enterprises carried on by Japanese ,there 
mist be a suitable compensation made. The amount of this compensation 
is to be determined by the sum total of the investment plus the estimated 
amount of prospective profit within a fixed period. 

2. In regard to such amounts of salt as shall be required by 
Japan in the future, export of the product from the port of Kiag chow 
shall be permitted. However, there shall be a separate agreonst con= 
cerning the quantity of salt and the amount to which it is to be taxed. 

We think, regarding the amount of the dompensation in 1. above, 
that agreement should be reached on 6,000,000 ¥en invested funds and 
on the limits of the amount of prospective profit to be added to this. 
If it go suits China, it is not necessary to pay this whole amount at 
one time; instead, we will recognize payments made in salt in quantities 
equivalent in value to the amount of the compensation. As for those in 
the salt industry, we think reimbursement by Japanese government bonds 
should be the plan of settlement. 

When you have given the above your consideration, please cable 
immediate instructions. Also, in the event that you approve the proposal, 
please cable the estimated maximum and minimum Japanese annual receipts 
of Shantung salt. 


Orne ‘ at AAR 
a Ace ala) aa 214 December 22, 1921. 


In your cablegram No. 200 you say that the Chinese claims concerning 
the salt industry are very strong. 

Their principle objection will probably be against the interference 
with the unification of the salt gabelle and with the prohibition of 
the exportation of salt, but, ag you are aware, the salt industry along 


the Shantung coast has up to this time been entirely private business 


independent of the general Chinese salt administration, excepting that 
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the importation of this salt into the interior of China is prevented 
and the use of the government salt is compelled. Also up to this time 
the Kieochag Bay salt industry has been developed without any connection 
with the Chinese salt administration and its exportation has been free 
since the German regime. For this reason a special exception can be 
recognized and it is needless to say that no bad effect will be produced 
on Chinese finances. 

Especially in view of the fact that the present prosperity of the 
Kiaochas bay salt industry has practically been brought about by the 
efforts of Japanese business men, if,in accordance with the Chinese 
claim the industry is to be placed on the basis of the unified system, 
there is reason to give consideration to their interests alone {Note. 
Some obgecurity in this sent@ence). The rights of our business men 
were legally aequired and ,even from the point of view of the strict 
principle of vested rightsthere is every right to claim this. A proposal 
to refuse to permit their proprietorship because they are foreigners 
would lie upen to refutation as an idea springing from a kind of ideal 
of exclusiveness, 


Jaa. Note. 


neers an attempt, even if compensation is paid, to ¥.00+efPossibly, mono = 


lize ‘ . 
Or nati pterywhich has been developed by others dudskmunbdelrcmphene-dovelapee 


polize,an 
bycmbivess and in which much capital and effort has already been invested 


cannot easily be approved from the standpoint of the government, and, as you 
know, the Shantung salt industry has an important relation with the daily 
life and industria] conditions of the Japanese people, and as stated in 

our cablegram No. .... our government attaches great importance to it. We 
have given consideration to your cablegram, but ,regardless of everything, 

you are desired to make renewed efforts to cafry through our original 
proposal. If in spite of this the Chinese absolutely refuse to yield, you 
will agein report the circumstances and ask for instructions. 


ow 
During the past few years the total amount of Kiaocham Ray salt ex- 


ported to Japan (including Korea) has averaged about 450,000 kin per year 


ONG 
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and it is thought that this amount will increase from year to year: 


The above is for your instruction and guidance. 


Berto saver. 
MQarne renner ees 358, January 7, 1922, 
N 


Urgent. 
Referring to your cablegram No. 214, in accordance with your instructions, 
the utmost efforts will, of course, be made. 

The facts that the Kiacchis bay salt has been, up to the present, developed 
without any connection with the Chinese salt administration, that from the 
time of the German regime, its export has been free, that it was legally 
acquired by the Japanese, that a large amount of capital and labor have 
come to be engaged in it, that salt is something that has a great relation 
to the daily existence and industrial conditions of Japan, etc., freely 
serve to support our original proposals. On the other hand, the facts that 
salt, in China, is recognized by all countries to be a product which it 
ts forbidden. to export, that the Chinese salt administration is being 
unified upon the basis of foreign assistance, etc., form a basis for the 
strongest opposition by the Chinese to our claims. As the min principle 
for the settlement of the Shantung question is the giving up of Shantung 
province entirely and the restoration in entirety of China's sovereign 
rights, and China, in the spirit of this, will wish to abolish the exceptions 
which have been made in that province up to the present and to make a uniform 
administrution, an insistent demand on our part for a unique basis for our 
existing exceptional privileges and rights, and for the recognition of existing 
exceptions and variations from usage might be out of place. 

Though it is difficult to forecast the future progress of the Shantung 
negotiations, if, byg any means, a gatsVansct is arrived at on the most _ 
difficult rubiaay questions, it is our idea that it is desirable to reach 
understandings upon the other questions on a fair biis and to close the 


discussiona at one effortg and not lose the opportunity to get a signed 
memorandum of the main principles of the settlement. 


One abstruction ta thie nlarn ta Shr nveanntinn 2 the 
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to your cablegram No. 214, if, in spite of the greatest efforts having 
been expended to accomplish the original proposal, the Chinese will not 
make any agreement whatever, then we must report the situation and ask for 
instructions, but we think it is necessary and politic at this time to 
iy to arrive at ang inmediate goteton at one strokeg and there may not 
be time to get your instructions in each instance. Therefore,concerning 
the settlement of the salt industry question, we consider it essential 
that we be informed what is the final degree of concession which will be 
made in case of inevitable necessity. After you have given due consideration 
to the humble opinions we have also submitted in our cablegram No. 214 
(Note. Wrong number - clerk evidently put in same number he had used in 
previous references), please send instructions as soon as possible. 

In connection with the above question there will be several matters 
that will require consideration, such as the saudnbeeras ton, up te the 
present, of the Tsingtao garrison and also those in relation to Japanese 
business men, etc., and, to make the Chinese, ‘addition, agree to authorize 
our salt export and to offer proper compensation to our business meng and 
to adhere strictly to our demands in all respects may have the unspeakably 
regrettable effect of blocking the settlement of the Shantung questions 
entirely. 

At present the future developments, in this question, which is the 
essence of a harmonious solution of the whole Far Eastern question, and, 
especially, what attitude Japan will take, are attracting the devoted 
attention of both the government and the public here and, leaving aside 
for the moment the right or wrong of the matter, if the negotiations are 

preuth wtnty Ae bonecrtialid por wargirdyt ts Pete 
longer delayed or end in a rupture, slender and denuncirationjfearsd that 
it would bring about a situation that would be exceedingly disadvantageous 
for our national position. 


Especially, we are sure that it would be mistaken policy on our part 


to incur a recrudescence of denunciation against us through the negotiations 


being again caused to come to a standstill on account of this salt question alone. 
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We therefore earnestly hope that you will give consideration to these 


humble auggestionsg and will take into account only considerations of broad 


policy. 


After one more cable of protest in which permission is asked to settle the 
question as the Chinese desire, since the right is stronger on their side this time 
and they tend te respect the interests of Japanese private citizens, and since more 
favorable bargaining as to details can be done later on the apot, the Japanese de- 


cided to turn over fer=rompensetien the salt tm fields within six months to the 
B_. 


fo dompensation, He Gitte, 


Chinese al would respect foreigh vested rights and interests lawfully and equitably 
acquired ,giving the Japanese the right to buy a certain percentage of the yearly 


product for a period of years. 


re] 
Ce Bet de eee 


Washington-Tokyo, ,de. 546- January 27, 1922. 


Very Yegent. 

Referring to our cablegram No. 528 {Note. “inutes of thirty-first 
session of Shantung negotiations), there is no prospect whatever of ‘gerryine 
through our contentions in the salt fields question and )as we are afraid 
that if we reach a solution of the railway end other questions .the whole 
Shantung negotiations may be made to break down on this question alona, 

Jt is under these circumstances that we have been brought to make the follow- 
ing recommendations. 

You cabled us long ago that there was no objection to making a settle~ 
ment in accordance with our opinions. Needless to say this question is the 


most difficult next to the railway question, and,if we may state our own 


opinions, we think that the foundation of the Chinese case is perhaps rather 


4 a 


stronger. Even from the point of view af eancidanine the Furen- 
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business men, there is no season why they should feel especially distressed 


as long as they receive suitable compensation. 

The attitude taken by your plenipotentiaries in these Shantung negotiations 
has been to work unhesitatingly in a spirit of fairness and conciliation to 
compromise with the legitimate aspirations of the Chinese and to avoid any 
course of trifling with actualities. This is consistent with the fundamental 
policy of the Yapanese government. For this reason we considered when we 
came to adjust this question that we should not use it as material for trading 
or bargaining about the railway or other questions, but, even if it came up 
for discussion before the railway question, for example, we ahould not evate 
it, but it would be by far the best policy from a broad point of view to 
find some compromise solution by an unreserved exchange of views. 

Thea discussion of this question in the thirty-first session of the 
Shantung negotiations is reported in the above-cited cablegram, Fundamentally 
there was no large gap between the views of the two sides. We wished to lay 
stress on the interests of Japanese citizens based on vested rights, while 
the Chinese wished to have a clear provision for purchase on the ground of 
the unification of the monopoly system. It is clear, however, from this dis- 
‘cussion that the Chinese do not ignore the vested interests of Japanese citizens. 
Finally we do not think that the formula given in cablegram No. 529 is in= 
consistent with the main points of our cablegram No. 200g and we request your 
approval of it. 

To make the concrete plan of settlement ag favorable as possible to us 
there will be a chance for further negotiations when we come to the detailed 
agreement. ‘na matter of this kind, the question of respecting rights 
based on a practical condition can best be agreed on by examination on the 
ground{ If we leave the practical situation and discuss only abstract con~ 


ditions, the Chinese delegates will be willing to play that game but, as 
arguments, their contentions abe stronger than ours and have more appeal to 

¢ 
foreigners and we feel that this process would not feilitate our securing all 


our aims. We therefore consider it far better to leave details and particulars 
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for later negotiations and for this reason we have now in the first place made 


an agreement concerning the principles of the question. When you have con- 
sidered the above facts, we request that you cable us something about the date 


for concluding a detailed agreement as to the terms of purchase. 


Realizing that the presence of Japanese troops was a sore spot not enly in the 
eyes of China but also in those of the world as well, the Washington plenipotentiaries 


wished to take the initiative in this matter to eradicate this ill-will breeder before 
Le eee fothe- ty” cai Z 
egged into action by the chinese.('For No. 150, see Chapter 16.) 


Qn bien. AM S Ronen 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 164. December 8, 1921. 
Ns 


Our fixed policy in regard to withdrawal of troops from the Shantung rail- 
way has already been announced in the conference committee on Pacific questions. 
Although we think that the explanation was strong enough to remove former mis~ 
understandings of the Chinese and the other powers, yet the Chinese still have 
a tendency te bring up unnecessary suspicions in ra@gard to our effecting the 
withdrawal, and by linking this up with the question of foreign troops in 
China, to utilize it as provgagandaligainst Us. 

In the first place we regard withdrawal from the Shantung railway an en-~- 
ivusiy gapabate question from that of the eventual disposition of Shantung. 

Of course we could hardly neglect the matter of guarding the railroad, and 

at the same time it was impossible hurriedly to bring about the formtion of 

a powerful Chinese Blice force; so to accomplish the protection of the railroad 
and the safety of traffic in the interval, we without any ill-will left a 
remainder of our garrison. it is most regrettable that this had the tendency 

to make China and, of course, the other great powers suspicious. Comparing 

and pulling together the facts, we think that the devising of a means of military 
evacuation of Shantung as secon as possible will for this reason facilitate a 


satisfactory solution 6f the Shantung question. 
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As a matter of fact it was resolved in the cabinet council in May to start 
a gradual withdrawal in sections, corresponding with the orgainization of a 
Chinese police force, but we know that finally, out of concern for the above- 
mentioned circumstances, you intend to develop the situation by settling the 
question of withdrawal as soon as possible. 

However, not only do we think that the formetion of a Chinese police 
force, even a partial one, will be hard to accomplish in the near future, but. 
we consider that it can be utilized as material for attacking and defaming us. 
It will therefore be necessary to considér the question of evacuation. 


(phd 
As we stated in our cablegram No. 150, in case we withdraw our proposalg 


fercjoint control of the railroad, the question will 





naturally resolve itgelf, and compared with the case of joint control, ko 
the question of railway protection there would be no objection to giving se- 
parate consideration, That is to say, if the proposal for joint control 
is out of the way, and the other fundamental principles are approximately arranged, 
it may be that taking advantage of the withdrawal of the joint control proposal, 
and before the Chinese demand immediate withdrawal, we can take the initiative 
and press the speeding up of the organization of the Vhinese poli¢ force. At 
the same time we think it would on the other hand be most opportume and algo 
strengthen our position very much to make the announcement that regardless of 
whether the Chinese police force is perfected, our garrildeh will be withdrawn TT 
from the entire reilroad within a fixed period, say six months, after the out- 
lined agreement concerning eventual disposition. 

After - have considered the above cablegram'in connection with the question 


of the proposed joint control for the railway, please cable; your instructions, 


As for the Japanese cable desires, we learn more of them in the succeeding chapters 


on Yap and the Pacific cabes. There were, however, certain cablea running out of Tsingtao 


under German control which had to be dealt with separately from the gonoraonminications 


ann 
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conference. Tsingtao, by the way, is situated on the southern side of the Shantung 


h 
promontory which is north of the estuary of the Yangtse~kiang on which lies Shangai, 
A 


Chefoo is a small port on the northern side of Shantung peninsula. Nagasaki and Sasebo 


* 


are ports on the western side of the main southern island of Japan, Kyushu. While 
Dairen, Stlisrutes known as Dalny, is the chief civilian port in the Japanese leased 
territory on the suiliesettens tip of the Liaotung peninsula. 

The Japanese desires are expressed in the following message. They wished to 
retain the Tsingtao-Sasebo cable, but were willing to return all the others, In the 
thirtieth meeting January 19, however, they renounced all ciAim to the Tyingtao- 
Chefoo and the Teingtao-Shanghas cables but retained the Tsingtao-Loochoo line. They 
like wise promised to return the wireless stations at Tsinan and Tsingtao on final 


evacuation of troops. 


Conte ban tbee 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 359. January 7, 1922, 4 


Gace 

rom Hanihara, 

Having received instructions in your conference cablegram No. 68 in regard 
to submarine cables in the disposition of the Shantung question, every effort 
will of course be expended in order to make the Chinese yield to the essential 
poimts of our original proposal. 

However, we over here know that regardless of whether, as in the Tsingtao~ 
Shanghai cable, we cut and confiscated the greater part of the cable, the Chinese 
will by no means consent to any such terms as that the Chinese government shall 


lay these cables as soon ag possible. Even if we appeal in this to the judgement 


of impartial representatives, it will be difficult to have it reasoned that our 
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claims are just. So, dependent on the trend of the discussions, we wish to induce 
a harmonious settlement by bringing forward at our discretion the three proposals 
given below, not claiming as our terms the restoration of the Tsingtao~-Shanghai 
cable. 

This is in the spirit of our recommondations made thus far that the manner 
of solution of the Shantung question is the criterion in the settlement of all 
Far Eastern questions and in the effect exerted upon our international reputation, 
Although it is not hard to conjecture what will be the consummation of public 
opinion in Japan (Note. Whole passage doubtful) in regard to our extremely liberal 
attitude, it is the inner conviction of the plenipotentiaries from a close view 
of actual conditions here that an immediate settlement of this question by one 
great and wise decision will affect our history for a century to come. 

It is earneatly hoped that you will particularly sympathize with this sontinents 
and after taking conditions in Japan into consideration, decide to leave the 
following three proposals to the discretion of the plenipotentiaries to choose 
from as they may see fit. 


Proposal 1: 
a. Abandon the right to the Tsingtaco-Shanghai cable and the Tsingtao- 


Chefoo cable, these cables shall be assigned to China in their present state. 
b. The Tsingtao-Sasebo cable shall be retained in conformity with the 
precedent of the Shanghai-Nagasaki cable. 
Proposal 2: 
In case this question of cables is left to be settled entirely at a 
later date, it shall come under consideration at the same time as the Shanghai- 
Yap line. 


Proposal 3: 
The Tsingtao~Sasebo cable of (b) under Proposal 1 shall be handled 


in: conformity with the Dairen-Chefoo cable, 


Beyond deciding to withdraw troops from the mines and leaseholds within three months 
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on January 11; discussion of the former did not arise until almost a week later. In 


the twenty-ninth session they concluded to divide capital for operation equally between _ 
them, permitting China to use foreign capital in her share of the enterprise. Mis- 


understandings of this settlement arose, however, resulting in an explanatory cable. 


re Ae 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 474. January 22, 1922. 


With reference to the decision regarding the disposition of the mines along 
the line of the Shantung Railway mentioned in our conference cablegram No, 496 
(Note. Wrong Number), a report is being circulated that Japan will restore these 
mines to China, but that their ownership shall be in accordance with the 
Chinese law and that companies granted a special charter by the Chinese gov-= 
ernemtn shall acquire them. This, of course, is contrary to the facts. We 
declared specifically in the conference meeting that companies acquiring the 
ownership of these mines cannot be subject to Chinese laws and, in short, we 
consistently maintained our claim that the mines should all be financed by a 
combination of capital upon a basis of absolute equality for Japan and China, 
The fact that we avoided the form of ceding them to the Chinese government, we 
suppose you understand from our successive cablegrams. 

or is the phrase “Chinese companies under special charters", but we did 
not accept that all these Chinese companies should be subject to Chinese laws, 
nor was it specified that companies should be established under the Chinese 
lawsy and such was the understanding in thenegotiations. %+ was made clear 
from the time that the Chinese delegates presented the original proposal 
that it would be fair for these companies to be either private or public (Note. 
Translation doubtful), but the Chinese feared the effect on public opinion. 
However this may eventuate, we confined ourselves to expressing the desire 
that an insertion be made to the effect that they should receive special charters 
from the Chinese government. That these companies will be Sino-Japanese companies 


is beyond question. All details about methods of formation, etc., will be deferred 


for later discussions. 
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The substance of the foregoing is clear from the minutes of the meeting, 


but I tranamit it for your information to supplement the preceding cablegram, 


After excepting the right of leasing land for agricultural purposes China expressed 
the desire to draw up a treaty. This, strangely enough, had to be drawn up in English, 


for that was the only language in which all plenipotentiaries were equally proficient. 


Ore Bhan ah Senet 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 536. January 25, 1922, 


Wyaningten-Tohyo/ Ne 55 — JAgary 23, AIR 


Referring to your eaten No. 340, it was already particularly pointed 
out in the Chinese answer to our memorandum of October 7, 1921 that because of 
the fundamental relation of agriculture to the existence of the people, it 
would be impossible in future to permit foreign control. We feel that this 
contention is based on the same ground as the constant stubborn opposition to 
making the land-tax a security for foreign loans, namely, because of the Chinese 
national peculiarity which makes the opposition of the local population something 
to be particularly feared. 

During the discussion of the question of the leased territory in the twenty- 
fourth session of the Shantung iedobiattons on January 12 when we suggested a 
provision for freedom of all lawful occupations, Plenipotentiary Sze immediately 
emphasized the exception of agriculture. This is to be considered as connected 
with the Chinese internal situation described aboveg and as a practical question 
there are probably few Japanese actually engaged in farming within the leased 
zone,s0 we thought it impolitic to impede the progress of the whole question 
on account of this comparatively unimportant point. From the point of view 


of considering the dignity of the Chinese, we therefore merely said as a 
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matter of form that the Chinese contention was not necessarily correct, but 


announced that. we had no intention of going further with the claim concerning 
agriculture and immediately went on with the discussion of the fundamental 
question. 

As a result of the foregoing, it may be that in future foreigners will not 
be allowed agrbcultural property in the leased zone, but with regard to men at 
present engaged in farming, when we come to mike the detailed agreement later, 
every effort will be made to have their rights respacted under the general principle 
of respecting vested rights, or,in case of inevitable necessity, it is thought 
that there will be some way to devise an eventual course of action on the basis 
of proper compensation. 

It would perhaps be better if we could make some understanding at this time 
to reserve this future disposition, but, if we go on in this way constantly to 
raise trifling complex questions as to what are vested rights we may not only 
upset the question, put Gir we begin reopening a matter which has once been agreed 
on, the bad effect may extend to other questions. Considering this very undesirable, 
we shall in future take a favorable opportunity such as when the treaty is drafted, 
and make every effort to reach such an understanding but we wish to avoid taking 
a special initiative to bring the matter up at this time. We request your 7 


approval of this. 


CG. Pe ee e < 
e 


NV 


Washington-~Tokyo, pNo. 559. January 29, 1922, 


Very \irgent . 

Referring to our cablegram No. 550 (Notes. Minutes of twenty-third session 
of Shantung negotiations), we have not yet reached a proper occasion for reporting 
what may be the future developments of the railway question which had been the 
erux of the Shantung negotiations, but ,if we should fortunately attain substantial 
success, unless we complete the signature of the treaty without losing the 
opportunity, it appears from your successive cablegrams describing the present 


chaotic condition of the Chinese government that unexpected obstacles may arise 


and cause the failure of all the effort we have hitherto expended. At the same 
time ,although we have not reached a solution of the whole question, the Chinese 
delegates have already taken the initiative in proposping that a treaty be 
drafted, so it appears that they now expect a satisfactory solution of the whole 
matter. We therefore request that you cable credentials empowering the three 
plenipotentiaries to sign a Chinese-Japanese treaty. 

Naturally it would be proper to have this treaty drafted with two texts, 
Chinese and Japanese, but among our adgsistants there is no one proficient in 
the Chinese language and among the Chinese there is no one who is a master of 
Japanese. ty is thus a practical impossibility to prepare Chinese and Japanese 
texts. Furthermore all the negotiations so far and all the texts of clauses and 
agreements have been in the English language. in case therefore it should be 
necessary in spite of everything to prepare Japanese and Chinese texts, there 
would result not a little perplexing argument about translations. There are 
precedents of other nations having concluded treaties with the definitive text 
in a foreign language. We therefore especially request your approval of making 


this treaty with an English text. Please cable instructions at once. 


The treaty was drafted January 31, and announced in the plenary session of February 


1, though the mode of transfer and the rate of interest on the loan was unsettled, The 


Japanese and Chinese signed the agreement in the Pan-American building February 4. 


There was a marked improvement in Sino-Japanese relations after the signing of the 


treaty. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 660- February ll, 1922. 


Since the latter part of the Washington conference, the Chinese plenipotent- 
jaries here seem at last to have been impressed with the fair policy of Japan and 
with her influence among the lies. They have shown marked courtesy in their 

r 


behaviour toward us. Fae teaularty since the settlement of the Shantung question, 
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the attitude of the Chinese here, as compared with before the Sonference, 


has seemed to have undergone a complete change. 

Wang chung kag, the most serious af the Chinese plenipotentiaries, told 
us that he considered the settlement of the Shantung question a golden opport- 
unity to sweep away the ill-feeling which up to this time ley hidden between 
Japan and China, and he purposed to attempt an enlightenment movement every- 


where from Shanghai to Peking. 
Many also among the British and Americans thanked us for the noteworthy 


fact of the improvement in Sino-Japanese relations. 

All certainly was not so amicable even after the resumption of conversations 
Jan-pary 11, As a last threat China had announced to the press that she would in- 
troduce the dreaded twenty-one demands into the Washington conference for consideration 
and action by all powers. In erapeer: 14 we considered the first group of demands which 
had to deal with Shantung. The second group concerned Manchuria and T\ner Mongolia: 
Japan was to get an extension on her inherited lease to Port Arthur and Dalny to ninety= 

‘s 
pine years and the same for the South Menchurian railway with rights to build extensions 
and ere rights in Inner Mongolia. 

The third group gave Japan right to one-half ownership»in the Hanyehping company, 
China's only important steel concern. China agreed not to lease any port to any 
foreign power in the fourth group and the fifth specified the employment by China 
of Japanese experts and the granting of certain special rights, such as land for Japanese 


hospitals, churches and schools, etc. 


The first group was cancelled by the Shantung settlement, the fourth China agreed 


as 
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to voluntarily and the fifth Japan consented to drop without further discussion, 


As early as September 10 there was a rumor that Japan would discard them in en- 
tirety for the right to purchase rights and interests at Dairen, Port Arthur and Southern 
Manchuria in return for certified extension of the lease to the desired ninety-nine 
years. This was denied at the end of the month. After the opening of the conference 
Japan stated she woujd not oppose the examination of mnsne Hemense 4f the occassion 
rose. +4t was just a few days later, we oe in Chapter 15, that Hanihare received word 
from Root that the subject would not be included in the agenda. Evidently the Americans 
negleeted to notify the Chinese at the same time, for en December 14 they demanded the 
abrogation of all treaties resulting from these demands in the Far Eastern committee. 

China's statement the next day for abrogation included the following indictments: 
they contravened the Root resolutions; they violated the independence and integrity 
of China; they were negotiated under intimidation and duress; they were lacking in 
finality; Count Okuma himself had said in the house of peers concerning them, "Grab, 
while the world looks the other way”; they were presented to the kresident of China 
instead of the foreign minister; they came from theJdapanese war office instead of 
the Japanese foreign office; they enjoined complete secrecy; they were only published 
in part; they were accepted five months tater only after an ultimatum; and they were 
unratified, Surely a lengthy count: The American admonitory note was even introduced 
December 18, 


The Japanese formally barred them as a topic for further discussion four days 
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later. Nevertheless yin their interview with the press December 25, the Chinese 
stated definitely that they wanted the South Manchurian railway to be operated by 
Japan on a special license until 1939 with an annual report from the Japanese of all | 
receipts and traffic returns to the Chinese minister of communications. Fresh 
negotiations for a possible renewal were to be held then. . 

But the conference hadn't heard the last of it. February 2 Japan in self defenge 
in open session related that most of the conditions of the demands had been agreed 
to before the ultimatum was delivered; announced benigpnantly that she would drop 

Onde. 

group 5,“that is, give up all demand for Japanese instructors and advisers, open to 
the congortium the special grant of loang for railway construction in Southern Manchuria 
and East Inner Mongolia and any loans based on taxes, The next day Dr. Wang read 
Hara*s resolution against the demands in the diet in 1915 and wanted consideration 
renewed, Hughes stated gravely America’s attitude toward them then brought the dis-« 
cussion to a close by approving the recent Japanese concessions, thus keeping his word 
as best he could to please both sides. 


Carder tants 


Bash tig von—tokyos, Nes 435. January 17, 1922 


very Urgent, 

In connection with the Shantung question the Chinese have for the past four 
or five days been assiduously attempting propaganda on the question of the twenty 
one demands. For example, Wang Chung—Nui made extreme statements to newspaper 
correspondents on the thirteenth, such as that the Shantung question was a 


question of losing or not losing one limb merely, but the question of the 


twenty-one donate was saison tngecked into the body of China. Moreover, on the 
fourteenth there was a written announcement claiming that this question mst 
be discussed by the conference, on the ground of the wrong which the question 
involved. This has attrated considerable attention from the general public. 

The British plenipotentiaries have in this matter taken an attitude with 
the correspondents of thoroughly supporting our standpoint, and have on every 
opportunity declared the unreagonableness of discussing the validity of an 
established treaty. 

The attitude of the Americans is non-committal. Because of this some 
among the newspapers have resorted to the reservation sent by the American 
government to both China and Japan at the time the Sino-Japanese treaty was 
madey and to the speech made by the, President during electioncering, and 
have argued that it would impair the prestige of the American government to 
ignore this question, . 

The atmosphere on the whole, however, seems to be not to place as much 


importance on this question as on that of Shantunz. 

The Shantung treaty a a Japanese victory to the extent that the Chinese were 
persuaded to negotiate one at all, but, in reality, because of the constant concessions 
that forced Japan from her criginal desires, it was a Chinese triumph. Virtue 
triumphed at last and wrong was cast down. One of the first things tho fapanese had 
to yield was joint ownership and operation of the Tsinan-Taingtao railway, the second 
was the idea of a long term loan. 

Though China was obliged to refrain from paying cash, it wa: /no great hardship, 


for, being unable to meet interest on international loans, as it was, she was too 


impecunious to make good if the opportunity had been given her. She practically won 


permission to pay as soon as she was liable to be able. Her other victories, the salt 


ram 


works, the wireless, the cables, the public properties, etc., show that she is a 
better match for Japan than she is for the western nations. She succeeded in righting 
more wrongs, in wringing more concessions from her nearest rival than she did from 


all the powers in the main tent. This was decidedly China's round, 


at 
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Part Vi 
Yap 
Chapter 18. 
Dollar vs Yen. 
And now it ig time to run’ down Yap which has been bobbing in and out of al- 


most every chapter so elusively. Though it was only a small, rocky island in the 


' Pagific, practically valueless for commerce and colonization, and an unsettled pro- 


blem of the Versailles conferences, Yap was a: thorn in the sides of both Japan and 
America until December 12, 1921, 

tt is the westernmost of the Caroline islands, situated at 90 degrees north latitude 
and 138 degrees east longitude, 1,660 miles from Yokohamy and 1, 150 miles from Manila. 
The group was discovered by the Portugese in 1527, annexed by Spain in 1677, renamed 
for Carolus IIgand sold to Germany in 1898 for $3,300,000. 

Yap, the seat of government of this group, was occupied by the Japanese on October 
16, 1914 and held by them for the allies until the close of the war when it was assigned 
as a mandate, 1n Chapter 16 we saw where Japan wisely sewed up her claim to the Pacific 
islands north of the equator by an exchange, of notes with England, France, uses 


§ 
and Italy in 1917. : \ 
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of the ¥quator, but the peace conference in 1919 introduced the mandatory idea and 


gave tice tatands and the cables to all five allies. 

The United States, through Wilson, it is said, informally asked at the supreme 
council meeting of April 21, 1919, and the general council meetings of April 30 and 
May 1, that Yap belong to no one power and that the three cables to Guam, Menado and 
Shanghai: be aNGerintAOMALS ERs Count Nobuaki Makino, the Japanese delegate ,refused 
to assent to this at the second meeting. At the general council meeting of May 6 at 
which Japan was not present the allies decided, Wilson included, @tag#=@ to give weet 
mandates to Japan “certain islands in the north Pacific™ and this was recorded as a 


formal decision of the council the next. day. 





“Pertinax’? foreign and political writer for L*Scho de Paris , through certain con- 
tacts in the French government was able to view the minutes of the meetings under 


dispute. In a dispatch in The New York Times April 11, 1921 he wifttes that there 





was no mention of Yap in the minutes of April..23,but on April 26, 1919, Lansing 
asked whether it —_ not best to internatinnalize Yap? ‘Makino, the Japanese delegate, 
wished to settle the status of the island at once, but Balfour said to stick to the 
cables now and settle the status afterwards. 

Wilson wanted Yap not to go to any one power and he wanted all the cables inter- 


nationalized with the powers acting as trustees, May 6 Lloyd George proposed to 


Wilson and Clemenceau that Japan receive a mandate for "certain of the Pacific islands 


“of the equator.” Mr. Wilsen “gave his assent to all that had been said.” Later 


aan 
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Wilson said agreement was conditional. 


Moreover, on July 8, 1919 Colonel Edward M. House, American plenipotentiary, opposed 
the extension of the open door privileges of trade and commerce for Class B mandates 
to Glass C mandates, among which was Yap, though Japan through Makino was gery eager 
to obtain this economic privilege. Why should America oppose the: open door? . 
The award of the supreme council was included in the treaty of Versailles June 
28, 1919 and confirmed by the supreme council of the League of Nations December 17, 


1920, A year and a half after the award of the supreme council November 12, 1920 gq 


oe 


to be exact, America came to and realized that through someone's misunderstanding the 


Japanese were about to exercise a mandate over Yap. Wilson immediately had a note of 


protest dispatched to Japan, to which Japan replied in short order a week later 


denying that Wilson had ever made a reservation as to Yap, 
F120 
A second American note was dispatched December 6 by Norman H. Davis, acting secretary 


of state, in which he went at length to cite the Wilson-Robert Lansing reservations in 


six meetings from April 21 through May 6 and quoted as additional proof Wilson's 


statement to the senate committee of foreign affairs on August 19, 1919. Davis appeared 


before the senate committee December 10 to explain the tangle, claiming that Wilsons 


reservation was never questioned. Wilson had declared that all unfortified islands 


should be open to the cable and wireless facilities of all countries. Japan, however, 


wanted a half-interest in all cables leaving Yap. 


May 1, 1921 


Tokyo-London, No. 280 - 
May 4, 1921, 


London-Washington, No. 1921 
A23 
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Referring to our cablegram No. 114 (Note. Not available), the Japanese 
government considered that the Yap question was of such a character that an 
understanding with the American government could be achieved by perfectly 
unreserved discussiony and the Japanese government therefore took the step of 
expressing its views frankly and with the utmost good faith. It hopes that 
by again following this policy it can achieve satisfactory cooperation with the 
powers concerned, 

The origin of the question of the disposition of the German islands in the 
south sea is by no means a matter of a single day. On the outbreak of the war, 
Japan immediately engaged in the war in compliance with the spirit of the Jap~- 
anese-British allianceg and fought the enemy aggressively and defensively first 
in the region of Eastern asia and then in the Mediterranean sea. As a result 
in February 1919 Great Britain and France confirmed an agreeement. to support the 
demand of Japan for the Pacific islands north of the equator. This. was explained 
to the American secretary of etata on the sixth of wees fia. Noto. Possibly, 
the next] month. At that time the secretary did not express any opposition. Mr. 
Balfour also, at the time of his visit to America, showed this agreement. to Mr. 
Wilsong and,at the peace conferences the Japanese plenipotentiary, in claiming 
the islands north of the equator, presented this agreement. 

The Peace conference, however, gave up the principle of cession and substituted 
the form of mandate. ‘The spacial system of the Glasa C madate was designated 
for the Pacific islandsy and the Paéific islands north of the equator were given 
in trust to Japan. Japan in the end could do nothing but yield to the above- 
described circumstances, 


In spite of all this, during the Paris ppace conference, President Wilson, 
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in connection with the cable question, proposed the internationalization of the 


| island of Yap. Japan was at a loss to understand this, and,» at the timeg the 
Japanese plenipotentiary expressed his opposition and the peace conference decided 
to separate the madate question from the open door and cable question. The 

former was. decided on May 7, 1919 and a temporary settlement of the latter was 
attempted in the protocol of May 3, 1919. 

It happed that the Japanese plenipotentiary was not present at the session 
of the supreme council on May 7, but in view of the fact of Mr. Wilson's objection, 
the Japanese government at the time perfectly ascertained the contents and the 
result of its decision from the members of the supreme council, etc. At the end 
of last you 28, when a note had been received from the American government, 
the Japanese government again verified this from the British, French and Italian 
governments and again gecured from the British and French governments which had 
taken part in the supreme council at thut time a confirmation of both the claims 
which Japan had made from the first, i.e., that the decision of ier aes 
definitive decision on the allotment of the mandate territoriesg and that no 
seservation nor condition was attached with regard to the limits of the mdate 
territory allotted to Japan; The foundation of the answers which Japan has hereto- 
fore made to America rests on these facts. 

As you are already aware from discussion in the diet and in the press, our 
national public opinion is attaching great importance to the question of the 
ownership of Yap island. Today in view of the publication of the Japanese- 
American correspondence, it is trusting in the course of the government and is 
maintaining a calm attitude, but there is some reason to fear that once a solution 
to Sun dieadeantage comes in sight, there may perhaps be a repetition of the violent 
unfortunate experiences of past years. 

After it has been published that the allotment of maadates was based on the 
decision of the supreme council of May 7, 1919, and that decision was confirmed 
on December 17, 1920 by the council of the League of Nations and the terms and 


details of the mandate administration were fixed at that time, if by any chance 


this should be changed on the motion of a single nation, no small effect on 
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the authority of the League of Nations would be produced. 


It is to be feared that a severe disapointmont will be inflicted on the 
popular sentiment which wishes to maintain the peace of the world on the basis 
of a sincere respect for the principle of international cooperation, and that 
a shadow will be cast on the feeling that the principle of the League of Nations 
must be trusted to the last. 
For the reasons above-described, the Japanese government cannot consent to ; 
an attempt to change at this hour the question of the status of Yap.which has 
already been decided after consideration of all the circumstances. On the 
other hand, the question of the disposition of the cables is not a question on 
which a thorough-going decision has been reachedy and in the preliminary sommlinteattons 
conference the Japanese government has taken the attitude of working in a spirit 
of compromise to establish cooperation with the powers concerned. 
A change has been produced in the situation hitherto subsisting by the 
change of attitude of Great Britain and rane which have heretofore kept step 
with Japan, but are now yielding to America. At present it is still hard to determine 
the real intention of America, but.in view of the eagerness which that government 
has hitherto shown to reach a solution of the cables question, if the cables question 
will exercise no influence on the Yap mandate questiong and if they are not eager 
to uphold their protest on that question, it is thought that a suitable sohution 
may be reached in view of the foregoing facts by the Washington communications 
conference, 
Your best efforts in this sense are requested. 


hiezd 
As soon as the juridical bearings of the American note of April 7 as been 


studied we shall cable you. 
Tokyo-Washington, No, 52, Feb. 4, 1921. 


Genttinwelrek. Soe covering cablegran, 
In view of the foregoing views of the American government, 1 Bhall here give 


an unreserved explanation of the opinions of the Japanese government. 


aoas 


1. Your note sites that at the meeting of the supreme council on April 
21, 1919 and at meetings of the general council on April 30 and May 1, His 
Excellency the present President of the United States, and former secretary: 
of State Lansing expressed the opinion that the island of Yap siete be ; 
internationalized or that it should not be put in the hands of a certain 
country. In the supreme council meeting of May 6, Lloyd-George used the 
words “certain islands" in regard thy territory to be assigned to Japanese 
mandate administration, In the meeting of May 7 there was no discussion 
of mandates, but in the minutes written that day, the agreement reached on 
the sixth about the islands of the north Pacific was written down, It is 
pointed out that this memorandum does not clearly show that all the islands 


in the north Pacific are included, 


Among the minutes of the above-mentioned meetings, the Japanese delegates 
vecsared only those of the general council of April 30, 1919 and May 1, 1919, 
They did not attend the supreme council at that time and did not receive the 
minutes. The Japanese government had no means of verifying whether or not 
the minutes of the meetings of April 21 and May 6 and 7, 1919 have any mention 
of the American claims. 

But even assuming for the moment that it is a fact that President Wilson 
expressed the indicated views in these meetings, as claimed by the Amemican 
government, the Japanese government does not believe that this goes beyond 
the mere fact that in meetings of the supreme council and the general council 
before May 7 His Excellency President Wilson and Mr, Lansing expressed the 
view that the island of Yap should be internationalized or should not be 
put in the hands of a certain country. But,even if it is a fact that the 
Americans expressed thsse views in the supreme council or the general council, 
unless the councils accepted these views and decided to place the island of 
Yap outside the Japanese mandate administration, the Japanese government 
believes that the fact that these views had been uttered affords no material 
to justify the claim of the American government that the island of Yap is 


outside the scope of the Japanese mandate administration. 4t follows that, 


if the American government wishes to maintain that the island of Yap is not 
RAT 
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included in the scope of the Japanese mandate, the Japanese governuent feels 


that the fact must be proved not only that these views were expressed to the 
councils,but also that the councils made this decision, 

In this connection, the Japanese government wishes to point out that in 
‘the meeting of the supreme council of June 28, 1919 President Wilson 
actually said that the discussions in that council were merely "private 
conversation” without official force and that only the decisions of that council 
had official force. Thus the foregoing views of the Japanese government 
were indorsed by President Wilson himself. 

In view of this, the question of whether or not the island of Yap was 
excluded from the scope of the Yapanese mandate mat ultimately be decided 
by these very decisions of May 7 before-mentioned, which were the first final 
decisions in regard to mandatory powers and the limits of mndates. There 
is no recaurse but to maintain that whatever discussion preceded these decisions 
was merely preliminary “conversation” leading up to the decisionay and had no 
official force, 

As a further argument, never once, either in the council or out of the. 
council, did the delegates of the Japanese government express agreement with 
the views uttered by the President or “r, Lansing, and, in particular, at 
the council mesting ow April 30, 1919, geleyate Makino made an explicit state~ 
ment of non-assent. 

2. Your note claims that,in case the island of Yap had been included in 
the scope of the Japanese mandate, a more specific wording would have been 
used in the decisions of May 7. In the opinion of the Yapanese government, 
however, exactly in the case of making a special exception the island of 
Yap from among the islands of the north pacific ocean would there have been 
reason specifically to state the septa, but it is contrary to reason to 
argue that in case there is no exception, the fact that there is no exception 
must be specifically stated in a decision of this kird, 


Not only would it be 4mpossible for anyone to assent to such an argument, 


but if the council on gny day when the Japanese delegates were not present 


me 
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had decided, in the way which the American government claims, the question of 
the exclusion of the island of Yap, a question in which Japan had direct 
interests and in regard to which the Japanese delegates had maintained a 
strong attitude of opposition, this action would have been so extreme 

@ breach of friendliness towards Japan that it cannot be conceived that a 
council from which Japan was excluded would take such a decision, 

On the other hand, the decisions speak of “certain islands" and make no y 
exception of Yap island. It is considered that this is a very clear expression 
that all the former German islands in the Pacific ocean north of the equator 
without any exception are under Japanese mandate. 

The interpretation that the island of Yap is not. made an exception in 
these decisions ig not the interpretation of the fapanese government alone. 
The British and French governments in answers to the Japanese ambassadors 
at London and Paris dated respectively November 16, i and November 24, |¥20, 
express entire agreement with the Japanese position. 

You say in your note that the decisions of May 7 had already been reached 
in the supreme council of May 5. In view of the fact that the council of that 
date was a conference of only the leading British, French:and American figures, 
-it is hard to understand the claim of the American government that President 
Wilson alone reached an entirely different understanding from the rest. 

In your note you point to the words “certain islands” used by the present 
British premier in the supreme council of May Gy and try to prove by this 
thaf an exception was made of Yap ‘sland. Assuming that it is a fact that 
these words do appear in the minutes for that day, the words “certain islands” 
are also used in Article #%, lause 6 of the covenant of the League of Nations, 
and these words are used in the tovenant only because there are not a few is~ 
lands in the Pacific north of the equator other than those formerly belonging 
to Germany, When the British government was explaining the fact that it had 


taken the interpretation that all the former German islands in the Paciéic 


north of the equator passed under the Japanede mandate, the present British 


premier said that it was proper to understand that the use of this wording 


20a 
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on that day did not mean that an exception was made of Yap island, but it 


eee 


! 
was simply a case of quoting the above-mentione Article ®@, clause 6 of the 


covenant of the League of ve aa 

(aamuove: Article XXII, Clause 6, of the League of Nations covenant reads- 
“There are territories, such as south_west Africa and cestain of the south 
Pacific islands, which, owing to the spareeness of their population, or their 
pimall size, or their remoteness from the centers of civilization, or their ’ 
geographical contiguity to the territory of the mandatory, and other clrcumstances, 
can be best administered under the laws of the mandatory as integral portions 
of its territory, subject to the safeguards above mentioned in the interests of 
the indigenous population.” 

In decisions as important as these decisions in regard to the scope of 
mandate, onjy what is stated in the text of the decision is validg and anything 
which does not appear in the text fis not valid. The 4Yapanese government cannot 
consent to an interpretation based on the opinion that may have been enter= 
tained by a delegate. (Note. Bhis sentence garbled), 

3. Furthermore, on the day following the meeting of May q, the decisions 
of the preceding day were made public. ££ these decisions as published disagreed 
with the American government's understanding of the situation, an objection 
should immediately have been interposed at that time. No step was then taken, 
it is very difficult for the Japanese government to understand how this argument 
can be brought up at this distant date. in spite of this, your note brings up 
the point that no power expressed any opinion counter to President Wilson's 
statement to the senate committee of foreign affairsy and goes so far as to 
argue that this is proof that there was no objection to the President's views. 
4t is entirely impissible for the Japanese government to assent to this, The 
international agreements in which a country participates are entirely an in- 
ternal mtter for that country. If one party considered the agreement detrimental 
to the interests of its territory, an objection should at once have been lodged, 


but each of the three powers was under no obligation to lodge any such objection. 


Therefore we consider that the fact that no objection was lodged by the powers 
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has no effect’ on this question. (Note. Foregoing badly garbled.) 
1 


—" 


‘4 Again, your note quotes Article i of the original draft of the agreement 
for the mandate administrution of the former German islands in the Pacific 
Ncean north of the equator, which was submitted to the supreme council of 
December 24, 1919, as proof that a definitive agreement as to the final dis- 
position of these islands had not yet been reached. This was merely a 
provision for a method of deciding any differences of opinion which may in 
future arise in regard to fwontiers or territorial jurisdiction. Moreover, 
this is not a special provision applicable only to the Pacific islands north 
of the equator, but the same provision exists in all the drafts of agreements 
for mandates of other territories which were submitted to the supreme council 
at the same time. +f we accept the logic of this claim, we must reach the con- 
clusions that there are exceptions in the scope of all the mandate territories 
to which these agreements refer. This is entirely contrary to facty and can 
be imposed on no one, 

At the same time, there is no such provision in the terms of the mandate 
for the Pacific islands north of the equator as adopted by the assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva on December 17, 1920. We therefore feel that the 
American case is not strengthened by this quotation in your note. 

S.- The above-mentioned assembly of the League of Nations unanimously adopted 
these mandate terms which provided that all the former German islands in the 
Pacific ocean north oe 46a equator should without exception be a Japanese man- 
date. Therefore Gon nations which sent delegates to the assembly of the 
League of Nations again indorsed the fact that Yap.was not excluded from the 
scope of the Japanese mandate. 

6. Finally, in the last part of your noée you claim that even assuming 
that the island of Yap is included in the Japanese mandate, other powers should 
havd free and investricted access to this island and the use of the island for 
the purpose of landing and operating cables. 


As this claim has no connection with the fact of the mandate status of the 


island, it must be a question ultimately to be freely decided by the government 


aat 


administering this territory, that is to gay by the Japanese government. This 
claim is connected with thea question of the open door for mandate territories, 
In this connection the Japanese government would point out that in the meeting 
of July 8, 1919, of the committee on mandates, Colonel House, the representative 
of the American government, opposed the proposal of Count Chinda that the sane 
equal opportunities for trade and commerce should be afforded under Slass C man- 
dates ag under Glass B mandates. The Japanese government therefore thinks that 
the American government is not in a position effectively 6 advocate the open 
door at least in regard to the Japanese Class C mandate. At the same tine, 
even if the principle of the open door is guaranteed, the fapanese government 
does not consider that it is under obligation, as the American government claims, 
te accord to the other powers freedom to landand'operate cables. 

Please transmit the foregoing detailed statement of the views of the Japanese 
government to your covernment, etc., etc. 

(Note. The foreghing is difficult transletion, with some garbling, and 


much likelihood of error in details.) 


Tokyo-Paris, No» 190 : February 2s, 1921. 

Paniio Walerington 10.83? Fit rwang ak, Ja. 

Referring to your cablegram No. 248, and the question of the island of 
Yap, it is stated in the memorandum of the French government that in the 
council session of May 1 Baron Makino did not refuse to continue consideration 
of the question regarding international control of Yap Island, introduced by 


President Wilson and Mr, Lansing. 


As you are aware, the Baron did not agree to Lansing‘s proposal in the 
Yssenbly of Koreign Ministers of April 30 for internationalization of Yap Island, 
He agreed only to continue the discussion of the terms regarding the former German 
cables which were to be inserted in the peace treaty. Again in the council of 
the five powers on May 1, regarding the opinion of President Wilson that the 
above-mentioned cables should be internationalized and that the F island of Yap 
should not be given ower into the hands of any one country, Baron Makino claimed 
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that the three cables passing through Yap should belong to Japan. Therefore the 


status of the cables which Germany surrendered to the principle allied and 
associated powers was left for the time being in the status quo. Also, the 
status of the Island of Yap was determined separately by the May 7 decisions on 
the scope of mandates. Therefore the meeting of May 1 did not approve continuing 
the discussion of the question of internationalization of this island. This 


agrees with your cablegram No. 260. 
Please draw the attention of the French government to the above points. 
One thing that a resented was the apparent assumption that the allies had teken 
action contrary to her wishes without giving her an opportunity to be present to dissent, 
‘f Wilson were right in asserting that hia reservation was understood by all May 6 and 7. 
’ “avis admitted the justice of their annoyance. He could not understand, however, 
% qagueness of the British reply to the preliminary communicationa conference in~ 
vitation sent August 1920 in respect to the status of Yap. Shidehara was quick to point 
out that after Wilson's statements to the senate committee, Lloyd-George had announced 
that the former German islands north of the equator were under a Japanese mandate, 


Moreover, the invitation to Japan.matie no mention of the status of Yap as a mandate. 


Washington-Tokye, 





ommunications Conference No. 5 January 23, 1921 


During my interview with the acting secretary of state on (Jan) al, I 


turned the conversation on the Yap question in order to find what the Americans 
have been thinking about it. 
Davis repeated the view which he has hitherto supported that it ia naturally 


to be understood that the President made a reservation in regard to Yap. He 


added that there was a very strong argument that the supreme council had no 


right at the meeting of May 7, 1919, to make a decision against the claims of 
Japan without giving the Japanese representative an opportunity to be present. 
For this reason, he personally did not have the slightest intention to criticise 
the Japanese government for the misunderstanding as to whether there was or 

was not such a reservation. He said, however, that he could not help cert n 
doubts about the attitude of Great Britain and France in this matter. 

He brought out the two following points: . . 

1. When the President gave the senate foreign affairs committee the | 
explanation that the disposition of Yap island had not been settled, the 
British and French maintained silence, and thereBy led to a sudden controversy 
between Japan and America at the time of the preliminary communications con- 
ference. 

2. The invitation sent by America to Great Britain about August of Smt 
lust year for the opening of the preliminary communications conference mentioned 
among the subjects to be discussed by the conference not only the disposition 
of the former German cables in the Pacific, but also the question of the final 
status of the island of Yap. The British reply said in a vague way (Davis said 
that he had paid no close attention to the wording) that there was no objection 
to discussing the Yap cables and the disposition of the other German cables. 
When he thought of this now; he was at a loss to know what it meant. (Note. 
Doubtful sentence). 

In reply to the firat point, 1 said that after the explanation of the 
President to the senate committee, Lloyd-George had publicly said that the 
former German islands north of the equator would belong to the Japanese mandate 
administration. Thereupon the senate, feeling that there was a discrepancy 
between the statements of the two men, adopted a resolution asking the President 


for the facts. 
In regard to the second point, i pointed out that in the American invitation 


to Japan there was no mention of the final status of Yap as a subject for 
discussion by the communications conference. 4 asked the reason of this 


discrimination in the text of the invitations sent by the American government to 
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Great Britain and to Jeeen, 


With an appearance of being extremely surprised, Davis said that he had 
absolutely never noticed thisg and he would look into it carefully. 
I think that it is necessary for our future position that we ascertain 
the date and phraseology of this invitation from the American government to 
the British government, and I request that you arrange to inquire of the 
British government authorities in a casual way and without making any allusion 
to the foregoing conversation between Davis and myself, 
It had been necessary to hold both a communications conference and a preliminary 
commnications conference to agree on the final distribution of the Atlantic end Pacific 


IF2O 
cables acquired from the “Vermans after the war. On December ll, the British representative 


to the preliminary conference. probably Brown ,proposed the following settlement: the Yap- 
Menado cable to go to the Netherlands,- Menado is a town on the northern most tip of the 
Gelebes island, one of the Dutch East Indies group; the Guam-Yap to the United States ,— 
Guam is one of the Ladrone islands, 360 miles northeast of Yap, and the station for 
cables from San Francisco, Yap, Manila, Shanghai, and Yokohama; and the Yap-Shanghai 
to Japan,<during the war Japan had cut the latter and towed the Chinese end to Naba, a 
town on Okinawa-Shima, the largest of the Loochoo islands; and Japan to agree to no 
local control of the line from Guam to the Dutch Indies. 

Less than a week later the conference had temporarily settled on American-Japanese 
joint interest in the Yap-Guam cable, given the Shanghai cable to Japang and told her 


to sea Holland about the Menado cable, before they recessed December 14 to wait further 


instructionea on other matters from their governments. 
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Tokyo-Washington, No. 585. December 11, 1920, 


onaTo 


CdumlmiCntfons venfarencO-Honl6n Demme 


The British delegate to the preliminary telegraph conference at Washington 
has proposed to confer the cable Menado-Yap to the Netherlands, the cable 
Yap-Guam to the United States and the cable Yap-China to Japan. 

This is accepted,-an American cable ....... China has to be laid for 
joint expensesg and Japan has to agree that from her side no local control 
shall be exercised on the telegraphic communication via Yap and Guam between 


America and Netherlands India, 


(The above received in cgded English is aent exactly as deciphered. ) 


Washington~Tokyo, 
Communications conference No. 167% December 17, 1920. 


As regards the Pacific cables, the fur-tuan cable to be jointly owned 
and operated by the United States and Japan, Japan to own and. operate 


the Yap-Shanghai cable and to make arrangements with Holland for the satisfaction 

of Dutch interests in the Yap-Menado cable. 

Because of the communications conference, Yap loomed with great importance 
in the eyes of the senate; so the committee on foreign affairs decided to make a 
detailed study of the matter and-summoned Davis once more for facts. On January 25/925 
the latter told them that England was backing Japan as to thefte being no written 


evidence to prove the fact that Wilson made a reservation about Yap and they were 


of the opinion that Japan was not acting in good faith to demand written proof, 
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All the islands had been ceded to the allies by the treaty of Versailles and even 


though America had refused to sign that treaty, she claimed that her consent wags 
necessary to dispose of the islands, Count Yasuya Uchida, Japanese foreign minister, 
was asserting Japan's rights under the mandate in the diet at the same tim, 

The — of tations published the Japanese mandate to the Pacific islands on , 
February 9 and a copy was received by the American government less than a fortnight 
later. February 23 Bainbridge Colby, secretary of state sent a. note to the League 
council on mandatea protesting the Yap decision, while the rest of the world sttod 
around discussing whether the United States had the right to stay outside of the 
League and criticize,refusing to take part. Europe was inclined to say that,if 
America would not sign the treaty, she should not enjoy any specific rights enumerated 
therein. 

Nevertheless Colby insisted that the approval of the Ynited States was essential 
to the validity of all mundates. The American complaint was like a gadfly, annoying 
and impossible to still. The powers wished to satisfy America, but Japan's legal 
and tactical position was almost impregnable. Two days later the League of Nations 
referred the United States to the supreme council of ambassadors and premiers which 
was to meet in May. 

There was a rumor that. Sir Auckland Geddws, British ambassador would be asked 
to mediate, America said shortly that his mediation was not wanted, that England 


was an interested party, and Japan was purely obstructive. London denied promptly 


that Geddes would intercede, but hinted that he would be glad to gerve if he were 


asked. 

Shidehara nate on Davis February 15 to suggest removing the Yap question from 
the communications conference and settling the dispute diplomatically through the 
regular channels. He explained that rere contrary to national laws for any but 
the Japanese government to operate$ a cable on Japanese territory and pointed out. 
that the Sapanese had more important relations with the Dutch Indies as to trade 
and commerce than America, He also recalled that President Wilson had said in the 
supreme council meeting of June 28 that the discussions of the council had no force, 
only the recorded decisions were valid, 

Davis was quick ta pass this off as unimportant, yet dellare to doughnuts the 
ere ould have been of the weightiest importance if the shoe had been on the 
other foot. Likewise Soiae laches didn't matter when it was apparently running 
counter to America's wishes, yet it was important enough at Paris to block Japan‘’s 
desire for the. open door for C mandates. No wonder “Davis appeared to be some- 
what at a loss!" He could not very well do otherwise than admit “that there was some 


truth in the reply of the Japanese governmant. 


Bastingtons Tekyey > 


Communications conference No. 17, February 15,. 1921. 


I cable you the following relative to the con¥ersation I had with Acting 


Secretary of State Davis, of which I informed you in Commnications conference 
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cablegram No. 14, 


1. It is now increasingly clear that in replacing the protocol of May 
3, (29194) with a new modus vivendi, br in having the protocol cancelled in 
case the new modus vivendi cannot be established, America’s aim in either 
case is the cancellation of the protocol, Therefore, with our desire that we 
shall continue our efforts towards settling the final disposition with the 
protocol remaining as it stands, which is out of harmony with America’s desire, 
it occurred to me that if we abruptly present this on the floor of the con= 
ference, we shall immediately occasion a clash with the Americans. Not only 
that, but I thought. that the announcing, in advance of other countries, of 
the Japanese government's views, would serve to gain recognition of our good 
faith toward America, I therefore especially had an interview with Davis 
on the day preceding the Wonference of the fifteenth, 

2. As I expected, Davis expressed satisfaction over the fact that Japan 
had expounded her views in advance of other countries. He said there was 
truth in Japan's views; that he. also must feel doubt as to whether or not 
the new modus vivendi would be finally formulated, 

Then I asked him whether Ameriéa had any program for the new modus vivendi, 

Davis indicated that there was none at all, but he said it would then 
necessarily go back to the condition of affairs before the formulation of 
the protocol of May 3g and put the five powers in an equal position as regarded 
the cables belonging to the five powers. Also he referred to the absence 
in this protocol of the signatures of the delegates of the several powers 
and hinted at the impropriety of attaching importance to the protocol, 

3. i said 1 wished full confidence to be placed in the fact that Japan 
really desired as speedy a settlement as possible of the question of the dis- 
position of the German cables. 4 extremely regretted any such supposition 
ap that the three powers, Japan, England and France, were combining to ob= 
etract a settlement. 


Davis likewise said that since these three countries occupied the same 


position, it was only natural for them to make a combined agreement) and even 


aan 


if he had said that the three countries had combined, he hoped these words would 
not be taken in any bad sense, 

4. Next I said 4 thought that not only had the Yap question no connection 
with the rights and interests of other countries, but it would he impossible 
to settle this in the commnications conference. ‘Tt would be a most suitable 
step if the present session of the conference would send a letter directly 
to Tokyo regarding this question, thus transferring it to regular diplomatic 
channels, The only way of devising an understanding and definite settlement 
was to separate this question from the communications conference through 
the above diplomatic channels. 

Davis made the excuse that in sending of a letter to Tokyo regarding 
this question and making a frank explanation to the Japanese government of 
the American position he would under no circumstances leave me aside, At the 
same time, if it was finally decided to settle this mtter through diplomatic 


channels, he said he did not know whether it was practicable for the communication g 


eonference to decide the German cable question without prejudicing the claims 
of either side regarding the status of Yap% but he said he could not commit 
himself offhand one way or the other. 

‘5. I then asked whether the real aim in the Amemican demands regarding 
Yap was a broad application of the principle of equal opportunity for every 
nadaon, or whether it was that America alone should operate the Yap end of 
the Yap-Guam cable. 

Davis replied that it would be difficult today to settle the question in 
generalp that for the time being he wished to settle only the point of 
America’s right to operation. 

i thereupon stated that, as I had repeatedly explained, for America to 
operate would raise a difficulty in the national laws of Japan} but if the 
Japuads telegraph company were to operate the end of the cable in Yap, com= 


munications to and from American telegraph offices via Yap would of course be 


afforded the greateal facilities possible. Judging from the situation in trade 
and commerce, the relations between Japan and the Dutch Indies were more im= 
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portant than the relations between America and the Dutch Indies, therefore 


special consideration should be given to this point in the question of the 
operation of the cables. 

6. Next Davis said that because the status of Yap Island was a difficult 
question the President had instituted an objection against the giving of 
jurisdiction over this island to a certain country, and tareierred to Japan's 
opposition to this through Delegate Makino. 

I pointed out that the President had said in the supreme ¢ouncil of 
June 28, 1919» that the decisions of the council alone were valid and the discussions 
in the Vouneil had no force. 

Davis rejoined that the President's statement above had nothing to do:with 
the formal conference and carried no weight, having been spoken only in & meeting 
of directors at the hotel. 

I then referred to House’s opinion concerning the principle of equal oppor= 


tunity. 
Davis said that Houses’s statement did not necessarily restrict the opinion 


of the American government. 
I pointed out that House was a full and formal representative, who, together 
with the President, had affixed his seal and signature to the Peace treaty. 
' Davis appeared to be somewhat at a loss. 
Te Finally, Davis again said that there was some truth in the reply of the 
Japanese government, but it was not apparent whether or not consent would be 
given. itn any case, he wished to present it in the conference tomorrow. Also 


he said he would have a talk with me again in a few days. 
The same day Washington sent *okyo a two part cable of criticism on No. 52 which 
Tokyo sent Washington February 4. Evidently Tokyo was preparing some sort of note for 


the United States and had sought Shidehara‘’s advice before completing the document, The 


first part is not available, but the second part begins with suggestions for changing 
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phraseology of Section 2 to muké it water-tight. Shidehara in the last paragraph 


got to the root of the matter. A large part of the noise was being raised to vover 
up injured pride and to assuage wounded vanity. This resulted in the Japanese note 


of February 23, 


Washington-Tokye, > ‘ 


“communications conference No. 19. Pebruary 17, 1921 ¢ 


I do not like the passage “these words were used only because there are 
not a few islands in the Pacific north of the equator other than those formerly 
belonging to Germany” etc. By this argument, the same phrase should be used 
in reference to the Pacific islands south of the equator, and the argument 
would turn against us and weaken our case unless the word “certain” is used 
with regard to the islands south of the equator. 

I would change this passage to read: "this word “certain? is merely 
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taken from the phrase “certain of the south Pacific islands* in Article a, 


gilause 6, of the covenant of the League of Nations, and the reason for the 
ake of this wording in this clause of the covenant was merely in consideration 
of the fact that there are not a few hase easkpte islands’ othér than those 
formerly belonging to Germany. When the British government was explaining 
the fact that it’ etc., etc. 

In order to avoid repeating the same thing just below, { would omit 
the passage “it was simply a case of quoting the above-mentioned Article” 
etc., and would substitute “it was clear that it did not at all have the 
meaning of making an exception of Yap Ssland", 

s At the end of section 2, the argument would be strengthened by changing 
“a few delegates" to read “the delegates of a single power". (Note. This 
passage in JC 1585 was garbled, as noted after word “delegate” in translation, 
the word “few” not occurring in the translation because of this garbling.) 


7. In order to show how meaningless was the statement of President Wilson 


QOen 
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to the senate foreign affairs committee, it might be profitable to add the 


following at the end of section 3:- 

“Furthermore, the ere of President Wilson's statement to the senate 
foreign affairs committee quotes the President as replying Atheat subject was. 
mentioned and disposed of in the treaty, It is hard to comprehend the meaning 
of thisy as to what clauses of the treaty are meant, but in any case the 
Japanese government considere that it would be vees improper, in view of the 
nature of the circumstances, to ask the American government for an explanation 
of this, as if it were a mtter of international dispute.” 

8 At the end of Section 4 and in Section 5, you quote the decision of 
the Geneva assembly of the League of Nations. This is a matter which will 
irritate the feelings of the American government. Especially in connection 
with the terms of the Mesopotamia mandate, the American government some time 
ago demanded an explanation of the British government. Resentment is felt 
that the assembly of the League of Nations, or the interested allied powers. 
should decide mandate terms without in any way consulting the American gov- 
ernament, and as if ignoring the position of the United States. At the present 
time, 4 feel that a quotation from this decision would further aggravate the 
situationg and any allusion to thiga decision should be avoided except in case 


of special necessity. 

The reply of Japan February 23, made known three days later, was, in substance, that 
she was not present April 2lg or May 6 or 7, and therefore was..uninformed as to what action 
had been taken or what reservations made, Therefore, to her way of thinking, it was up 
to the United States to prove her stand and that it. had been generally accepted by those 
present, 4¢ America's assertions were correct and had been so decided against Japan's 
known opposition, it was an act of bad faith behind her back. 


The Japanese government thought, since no exception had been made, that Yap must 
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be included. France and England thought likewise. The Japanese government could not 
twist the meaning of the decisions to agree with the thought of only one nation. Why 
did the American government wait a year and a half? She should have protested at once. 


Whether to open the cables or not was up to Japan, especially since Colonel House had 


Sopaw' 
opposed the open door for C mandates against Ones Na wishes July 8, 1919, 


On February 28 Davis, who was chairman of the communications conference, talked 
about America owning the Yap-Guam line and when Shidehara offered hima fifty-fifty 
ownership proposition, Davis arbitrarily wanted to own half of the Yap-Naba-Shanghai 
cable as well, Another lesson in diplomacy, another example of demanding more than 
you want.,so that you can give up something to get what you really want. 

a aa A 

Ccommunications conference No. 24. March 8, 1921, 


The important points in my conversation with Davis on (Feb) 28 on the subject 
of the operation of the Yap and of the cable were given in my cablegram No. 105 
(Note. Not available). 

In this conversation, Davis also spoke as though he would bring up the 
argument that the right to possession of the Yap-Guam line should naturally belong 
to America. * therefore proposed in advance a plan whereby this line should 
be possessed equally and jointly by dapan and America. ‘Also, t was careful not 
to express approval of the American proposal that the entire line fall to America 
aud to say that I did not consider it a fair plan for distribution. ‘Then, to 
avoid the impression that Japan was adhering to the question of the right to 
single possession of the cableg and was averse to any compromise, I added the 
words that if the question of the right to possession of the Yap-Guam line was 


the principal difficulty with America, ~ would await a reconsideration of the 


proportionate share of each in the joint ownership of the cableg and I hoped 
tne apiece of joint Japanese-American ownership would support this. 

In an endeavor to sound my views, Davis said that if Japan reserved 
a partial title to joint ownership of the Yap-Guam line, America also wished 
to reserve in the same proportion a title to joint ownership of the Yap- 


Naba-Shanghai line. 


Since in any cage he egeamed disinclined to make concessions in the 
af thated lorry og ha 
(‘t )™” operation of ees government took such a position, there was no 

hope of furthering a compromise which would not touch upon stipulations 
regarding the mandate of Yap Island. 44 avoided going deeply into a dis- 
cussion of the proportionate distribution of ownership. 

Finally, you gave me instructions last year in cablegram No. 578 3 that, 
if absolutely u unavoidable, the Japanese government as a final Souprontée 


would agree to giving America possession of the entire fepcouem line, 

Taking into consideration that if I ghould at this time reveal such an 
intention, America would come up with strong arguments for the right to 
operate both ends of this line, I beg you to note how it was I came to 


adhere to the view that there should be joint Japanese-American operation 


of the line, along the aforesaid principles. 


America’s claims to a say in the disposition of the mandate of Yap and the 





internationalization of the cables was frail and untenable to say the least. Because 
America desired no land and Aaked merely the internationalization of the Pacific 
cables many American business aaa were discontented. They brought due pressure 

to bear and the government had to right-about-face and mke demands for a share in 
the cable spoils, Becaitse of fer previous attitude,she had nothing but “pull" to 


justify her latest demands. She relied on her political and financial power over 
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the allies to get her that to which she lacked the egal right. 


In the preliminary cables conference America won England to her new view- 
point, but British intercession in her behalf alienated France. In a very lengthy 
cable Shidehara sums up the events leading to the deadlock in the preliminary 


conference. Toward the end America lost the good will of even England, 4 


Washington-Tokyo, "> 


communications conference No. 1 January 5, 1921 


For your information I am cabling to you my observations on the 
negotiations over the question of the disposition of the German cables, 

1. At the peace conference President Wilson made no claims for 
America in the consideration of the fact that during the war the German 
cables wera held by Japan, England and Francey and that the President 
at thet time had as his ideal a plan for international possession of all 
the German cables. Thereafter there was much secret dissatisfaction in 
America, particwlariy among business men, due to a universal change in 
American popular sentiment and to the fact that America acquired no 
material advantages whatever as a result of the war. 4+ was thought 
that there should be a complete change at least in the attitude tak en 
at the Paris peace conference with regard to the question of the 
disposition of the German lines. Because the German lines were of great 
importance ) Americay and were as a matter of fact being held and operated 
by Japan, England, and France, the situation at the present conferences 
was naturally America versus these three countries. Some unreasonableness 
and inconsistency in the American demands unavoidably accompanied the 
above-mentioned change of attitude. 

2. Thus America, as seen by the above details, was in an awkward 


predicament, but she was confident of her position among the powers poditically 
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and financially. 0m the strength of her position she expected to realize 
her aims. But as actually the position of the three countries in their 
possession and operation of the German lines was a strong one, she seems 
first to have come to an understanding with England, and then to have 
used England's influence to follow what course she pleased with Yapan 
and France. 

- Nevertheless as the discussion continued, France did not seeoveef Ba 
Note. Possibly, submit to] (vote. Garbled) the attitude of the head of 
the English delegation, but always viewed British propgsals with suspicion. 
Therefore the British efforts were not sufficient to soften the attitude 
of France, but rather produced an entirely opposite result. Thus the 
American policy brought no results, 

Ags the situation became more and more complicated, the American 
delegation ag a last resort asked the opinion of the foreign relations 
committee of the sanate, which has a Republican majority. They presented 
this to the conferencey and tried to warn the governments concerned that 
a change of administration would not cause any change in the American 
demands. -However, each of the other delegations remained unmoved by 
thia, but felt rather a feeling of disdain, The American devices 
ended in utter failure. 

3. Among the demands made by America there are four which I consider 
unreasonable, 

(a) The demand for restoration of the pre-war status. 

{o) The demand that the entire New York-Brest line shall revert 
to America. 

(c) The demand that the operation of the Brest end shall be 
taken from French hands¢ and be entrusted to an American company. 

(d) The demand that the island of tap be excluded from the scope 
of Japan's mandates, and that this island be intaniathonati ted only for 
purposes of communication (Note. Last word garbled). 

None of the above demands can receive the approval of France or out 
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country. Furthermore, as a partial settlement of the allocation of the 
German lines is not permissible, America is obstructing the entire settle- 
ment whichever one of these demands she may insist on... «++ +. 2. 
+s. QThe original American demands regarding the disposition of the Pacific 
cables were great in the extreme. Kegarding these cables: 

(a) First not only did they demand the return of the Yap-Shanghai-~ 
line to ita pre-war status, but they also evinced a tendency to demand the 
right to possession of this line; 

(bo) Koxt they advocated foint ownership of the three lines; 

{c) But they ended by donand ing only the Yap-Guam line. 

Again, resatdiue the question of Yap Ssland: 

{a) digg brought forward the fundamental question of mandates; 

(b} they demanded the internationalization of the island for purposes 
of ee only; 

(c) Tney urged entry into an agreement regarding relay stationa 


m 
which subject had been discussed by Englad, America, and Italy. 


10. Since you afe of the opinion that if forced by circumstances, 
there is no objection to jurisdiction over the Yap-Guam line by the American 


govermnent if based on definite stipulations, it seems that the claims 


of America and Japan will possibly not greatly conflict. (Note. Text of 
last phrase obscure.) Hut we must consider that as a matter of fact there 
are proportionate profits, inasmuch as when America manages this line her- 
self, she will operate the Yap endg and by cooperation with Holland she 
will plan for communication over the Ysp-Menado lineg and thereby have 
opportunity for the despatch of direct communication over the Guam-Menado 
line without any Japanese intermediary. Therefore America demands that 
every country shall be allowed at least free cable landings on Yap for 
relay stations, and that they shall be free to have automatic relays and 
retransmission at this place; but she stipulates that automatic relays, 


etc,, to which circumstances may have forced Japan to decide to agree, 
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are essentially apart from any supervision on our party and this amounts 
to demanding right of operation on Yap island. 
ll. As seen by the above, the question of the German Pacific cables 
is not easy of settlement, We on our side are standing between England, 
France, and Americas and while we are working to the utmost of our ability 
for a general settlement, it is altogether possible that a general settle» 
ment will be impossible. In this event, to have the non-settlement attributable 
to the Pacific alone, would be very bad policy for general international 
relations, and particularly for Japanese-American relations. Therefore as 
the prospect of settling the question of the Pacific cables becomes more 
and more impossible, we must not neglect to try, while this question is 
still tied up with that of the Atlantic lines, to have it postponed in a 
general way along with the general settlement. 4t is clear that the 
settlement of the disposition of the Pacific cables is impossible ag 
long as the question of Yap island confronts usg and therefore we have 
expressed approyal of the French views concerning deferment of settlement, 
England at the outset showed rather an attitude of encouraging the 
making of concessions to America; but afterwards when the combined pro- 
posal on the part of the four countries was presented, and when Sperling, 
representative of the British foreign office, pointed out that the confidential 
business transacted by the Qonference was leaking out to American newspapers,. 
and argued that the American atmosphere is unfavorable for international 
conferences, there was a certain distinct change of attitude, and he was 


considered as one of the men responsible for the deferment of settlement, 


Thus it became fundamentally the game situation ag at Paris--Japan, 
France and England against America and Italy. 


12. We for our part have been particularly careful not to make any 
unnecessary compromises, and)as for points which might weaken our position 
in any future meetings for negotiation, happily, in accordance with the 
views of the Japanese government, we have conceded not even an inch from 
our original demands. I merely stated it to be my personal opinion that we 
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would report to the government our willingness to have the Yap-Guan line 


owned jointly by Japan and America. 
13. There was an agreement between Japan, England and France for mutual 
support regarding the recent negotiations. But according to cablegram No. 
368 (Note. Not availabde) from our ambassador in England to the minister 
of foreign affairs, we at that time made a statement as to our desires 
and th a. would take. There is no record of a definite reply to : 
this from the English departmental chief, Sperling. Despite the fact that 
it is stated in the above cablegram, as well as in cablegram No. 361 from 
the ambassador in England to the minister of foregin affairs, Sperling said 
that the three lines should revert to ‘t ¥he head of the English delegation , 


Brown, who came here with Sperling, was the opinton from the first that it 


was right that the Yap-Guam line should revert to America. 


We, for our part, have followed more or less in her leady’ we have made 
it a practice not to fail to pay regard to England's attitudes and throughout 
we have maintained the most friendly relations with her. 

As the platforms of Japan and ffrance have been in the main identieal, 
there was not only need for concerted action, but also we had great regard 
for the promise of mutual support, and always a matters unreservedly 
with her. France for her part has showed toward us an attitude of marked 
confidence. 

Italy's platform during the recent negotiations has differed in some 


degree from ours. However, we have maintained the most cordial relations 


with the Italian delegation. 


Though Wilson claimed to have made an oral reservation about the disposition 
of Yap because of the cables, there was no written record. That was brought out in 


Davia’ report to the senate committee mentioned above and in an account of a Japanese 


representative's encounter with Lloyd-George and Sir Maurice Hankey, who was secretary 
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for the"big three" at Paris. Uf course a bird of paradise would have nothing to 


do with Hankey's memory. Nevertheless it became exceedinly hard for Japan to keep 


England in line. The dollar spoke louder than the yen. 


fokyo-Washington | No. 41, January 28, 1921, 


Paytesvasbimgtony—Nae 44 _ Rebhuaty-2-1R)y 


TOkyortindoty lor S4_. Atkadeyh<toak 


LendoheWathingtonyNoM sen. Yskrutry 3,-1924_ 


On the twenty-seventh, The Japan Advertiser published a special 
Washington telegram dated the twenty-fifth on the question of the German 
cables. Following is a summary. 

2 ee toda lained bef th +t itt forei la 

y explained before the senate committee on foreign relations 
the former status (1) of Yap island and the three Yap cables. He then pre~- 
sented the sorreupoudende with the British foreign office. However, there 
were no documents @ prove that protests had been registered at the peace 
conference over the reversion of Yap island to Japan. Therefore England 
had expfessed the opinion that she considered Japan's claim to independent 
control of the Yap cables legitimte. After examination of the minutes of 
the Peace conference by the foreign relations committee, they discussed Wilson's 
objections at this conference to Japan's jurisdiction over Yap Esland,, and 
this discussion proved that there were no written records of the objections. 
Davis again at the communications conference advocated the international 
jurisdiction of Yap Island, but he was unable to gain the consent of the 


conference. On the other hand it was unofficially reported that proof had 


been found that Japan had a formal agreement with England concerning mandates 
CRT 


and had obtained recognition of the same at a meeting of the League. Japan 
as a result obtained as her rightful share the German possessions north of 
the equatore and was claiming that jin accordance with tapanese law control 
and operation of the German cables would now come under the government, 
which has a monopoly of communications, 
~~ Tne foreign relations committee expressed dissatisfaction over the 
" steps taken by Japan in regurd to this question. In spite of the fact that 
america had protested, it was clear that, because of the lack of documents 
~ showing the various points actually decided in the peace conference, the 
right of America to share in the control of the three Yap cables could not 
secure recognition, The committee members seem to have made a motion embodying 
the hope that the government would take strong measures for the support of 
America’s rights in Yap tsland. 
(etpo-2) | 
The Jiji of the twenty-sighth also published a similar cable dated the 


twenty-fifth. 
ae) —~ Tania Thin 0, Mousa 9. ‘= 71424 
Tarts -Waslux | FE, 


An aeluicdton Yo 44, >, /7al- 


Lloyd-George was s0 occupied that IT had no chance to ask him about the 
Yap question, but after the meeting 1 met him with Lady Nankey, Lady Hankey 
said that she had been given a bird of paradise by Baron Makino during the 
peace conferenceg and spoke of its beauty. 

I said that I supposed the bird of paradise came from the former German 
islands which are now a Japanese mandate. ‘furning to Lloyd-George I went on 
to say that among the statesmen who made the supreme council decisions of 
May 7, he was the only European leader who was still in power. If he saa ine 
only “authority”, 4 should like to learn something about those decisions. 

Just then Briand, who was talking with Count Sforza, asked Lloyd-George 
to join them. Liloyd-George turned to me and pointed at Hankey, saying “There 
is a better authority than I, Please ask him for the details”. He called 


Hankey over. 
In reply to my questions, “ankey said that it was a fact that Mr. Wilson 
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had made a reservation in regard to Yap before May 7, but the “apanese represen~ 
tative was also present at that time. At the meetings of May 6 and May 7 
he had made no reservation. Of course if Mr. Wilson disputed this fact, 


it waa only an error of memory on his part. 

4 "Th horde Wo, mike SY - Febery ?, 17214 
‘tape Aantlorn,~ Wathingd’in, Wo. 36. ‘- 3, /723 
i Judging by our previous relations, + think that at the coming confernce 
France can be expected to support our demands. 

{ff perchance 4ngland is going to adopt an attitude, even ina slight 
degree, expressive of sympathy with America, it will be very difficult for 
us to realize our aims. Therefore our desire is to cause England actively 
to support our demandsg and this point of course is, to say the least, 
very necessary in order to keep her from adopting an attitude helpful to 
American demands and detrimental to ours. 

Therefore, do you try again to have conversations with the English 
authoritiesg and strive to explain the situation kn keeping with the points 


noted above. Exert yourself to the utmost that some friendly understanding 


may be reached. 


. = ‘ , 2 [pro ld eLigi jrGx p. fe fi 


Public opinion generally favored America. in spite of the fact that legality 
was on the aide of her ally, England inclined toward a solution pleasing to the 
United — Lord Curzon, British foreign minister, was ¢ very frank about the 
exonomic necessity of pleasing America and begged gapan to be lenient. 

Loudan-Tokyo, No. 122.. January %, 1921, 


London-Washington, No. 32, January 30, 1921. 


I had an interview on the twenty-eighth with the acting foreign minister, 
ta € 
"Teiru™, 
After receipt of the memorandum embodying the instructions contained in 


your cablegram No, 23, which in turn were based on the instructions in your 


cablegram No, 12 to the ambassador in America, 4 inquired what tha attitude of 
the British government was concerning the recommendations - the German cable 
question. 

He replied that whereas it woujd seem that the fapanese government had 
not yet arrived at any decision, strangely Scion the French government had 
made reply to the effect of not having received from American quarters the 
communication sent in Commugications conference cablegram No. 4 from the 
ambassador in America to the various Ministers. 

I asked whether he thought that a general understanding would seem to 
have been arrived at. 

He said that iis could hardly say that settlement had been achieved between 
England and America alone, but this could easily be dons, and therefore we 
were out of the question. What remained was the question between France 
and America and Japan and Americag and he did not think that the convention 
should be speedily recgonvened while the various interested countries had 
reached no agreement, 

I said that in any event there were points upon which Japan would make no 
compromise. Yne, needless to say} was the mandatory right to ‘ap island, tor. 


she held Germany s pre-war cables andshe would not surrender an inch thore. 


The acting minister said that he thought it was plainly the case that 


America's claims when examined from a legal point were fundamentally very weak, 
but that America before the war held a position of great disadvantago, and now 


from an impartial standpoint one could not but feel much sympathy with her. 


In thinking the matter over, + feel that the acting minister was perhaps 
averse to saying too much in his remarks about the conclusion of an agreement 
between Great Britain and America, but I feel that the British government, 
having in view its own interests and being especially anxious about British 
relations with duevteas may take an attitude counter to us and we can hardly 
hope she will give us perfect support. I therefore feel that it is of the most 
extreme importance that the Japanese government should carefully consider our 


extreme concessions, make it plain that. our attitude is moderate and arkive at 


a method of concluding this matter. 854 


(Note. iessage is badly garbled, Last paragraph is very largely 


guesswork). 


London-Tokyo, No. 480+ April fT, 1921. 


London-Washington, No. 168+ April 18, 1921. 


Referring to my cablegram No. 479 (Note. Not available), the argument at 
the end is that in case the claims of the American government in the qestion 
of Yap and other mandates are accepted, the atePbide of the American government 
will naturally be affected to a certain extent toward recognizing the treaty of 
Versailles, and especially toward not grudging its efforts in the indemnity 
question and the question of the economic and financial rehabilitation of 
Europe. 

It is observed that representatives of a powerful public opinion in this 
country acutely feel the need at prasent of depending on American economic and 


financial support. They think that if Japan should take an absolutely stubborn 
attitude in the Yapquestion, wich is not really of sufficient importance to 
sway the nationa] destiny of Japan, some one would immediately think up a 
solution which would sawe the face of Americas and induce her to give economic 
and financial support to Europe. I think that the fact of the existence of 
this state of mind in Great Britain deserves particular attention in taking 


new decisions on our policy. 


London=-Tokyo, No. 59%, May t, 1921, 


London-Washington, No, 207- May 10, 1921: 


Referring to the end of my cablegram No. 588, Lord Curzon prefaced his 
remarks by saying that personally he had no right to give advice in one way or 
another about the position of Japan with regard to the Yap question, but he 


wished as foreign minister of a dé friendly nation faithfully to give his 


opinion. 
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He went on to say that it was a fact that President Wilson had made no 
reservation to the decision of May 7 which assigned the Yap: mandate to Japan, 
and the American objection was therefore legally untenable. 4+ was also a 
fact, however, that before May 7 the. President and Jir, Lansing had made reser= 
vations, and ,if it were presumed that they had neglected to pay attention to 
the decision of May 7, it mst be said that, morally speaking, America had 
more or lesa grievance. 

Be this as it may, he continued, you mst know tht France has lately need- 
ed American friendhsip and that Italy also is in the position of asking American 
sympathy. As to Great Britain, you have probably also guessed that she wishes 
as far as possible to avoid disputes with America. 4apan, too, probably feels 
the same way. | 

The Yap question was not a matter of life and death to Japan. ‘The question 
had not come up for discussion in the recent meeting of the supreme council, 
but, as he presumed it had been decided that America also should enter the next 
meeting of the council, it appeared that the question would certainly come up 
for discussion in the next meeting. Ff the ¥apanese government could hit on 
some plan and devise a means of compromise, he thought that, whatever the legal 
merite of the case might be, in view of the actual general situation, this course 
would be of advantage to itself and to others. 

I thanked him for his good willgand said that the idea had already been 
in my mind that in one way or another there must be some way to compromise 
on a plan to meet the situation, and that I would immediately transmit His Lord- 
ship's views to the Japanese government. 

You are already acquainted with the views of Ambassador Shidehara on this 
matter. I think that it would not impair the dignity of Japan to devise some 
means of compromise without being punctilious about the legal argument, but ,- 


if we go too far in standing on the legal principle, a concession in the end 


would not be agreeable, 
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London-Toekyoa, No. 596. May %, 1921. 


London-Washington, No. 208 , May 11, 1921, 

Referring to my cablegram No. 591, please add the following after the 
words "to itself and to others" at the end of Lord Curzon's remarks. 

“He added that it had been reported that the Japanese government had 
decided to extend civil administration to Yap Island in the near future. ’ 
It appeared that this might at present irritate the feelings of America in view 
of the indeterminate status of the negotiations with that country, and he 


thought it might be more politic to pestpone this action for a time.” 


London-Tokyo, No. 669, May %, 1921- 


Lohdon-Washington, No. 2273 May 26, 1921. 


a 


Referring to your cablegram No. 315, I had an interview with Lord Curzon 
on the twenty-second £1). 

I first expressed this thanks of the Japanese government for the friendly 
expression of His Lordship's views, and said that with regard to the cables 
question, the “apanese government in a spirit of conciliation was giving careful 
study to a proposal with which to attempt a compromise with the American 
government, but in the matter of discussing a change in the status of the 
island of Yap, the effect of this was not simple, and in view of this the Jap- 
anese government could hardly consent to it. & inquired His Lordship’s views 
as to whether the American goveriiient would be satisfied with only the disposition 
of the cables. 

His Lordship said that it would be fortunate if the American government 
would make a final yolution with only the disposition of the cables, but if 
that government should wish to persist in the question of the status of Yap, 
it would be impossible to stort this point and the question would have to be 
taken up. tn that case he considered that the most proper procedure would be 
to submit the matter to a juridical investigation. e added that he did not 


one 


know whether the question would come a in the next meeting of the aupreme 
council nor whether it came within the scope of the authority of the new American 
ambassador, 

(Bote. Last paragraph badly garbled.) 


(te othr ote) 


ps 
France and Italy likewise wanted to humor America. (sues Jusserand was the 


French ambassador to America.) (Barro Sforza was the Italian foreign minister, mt 





Washington-Tokyo, 
ah anne No. 32, April 6, 1921- 


I had an interview on Spril 5 with the French ambassador to America. ! pect) 
Our conversation was on the subject of the German cablesy and was in substance 
as follows:.. .----- 

.+ Then in reply to a question from the French ambassador, I told him confident- 
ially the substance of America's final proposals regarding the German Pacific 
cables, contained in my Communications Yonference cablegram No. 26. 

The French ambassador thought, since the American demands had droppedto that 
extent, it might be right for the Japanese Yovernment to agree to them at once. 

In connection with the Yap question the Wubassador questioned me further as 
to the nature of the decisions of May 7, saying that it was cl&imed these 
decisions were unsigned and the version decided upon had not been read aloud 
in the mestingp if that were the case, the simple statement that they were 
recorded in the minutes of the British secretary was insufficient to prove that 
the representatives of the four powers had given their sanctiong and thus the 
grounds for the American claims were proportionately strong. 

To this opinion of the French Ambassador I replied: ven if it came about | 

0 anbct re 


Mey] were denied , uph Wistene the Thea 


q 
eee entire validity of tne decisionsahad not been questioned at’all; what 


had been questioned was whether or not Yep was included in the decisions. How- 
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ever, of late there was a consensus of opinion that Mr. Wilson made no reservation 
whatever at the time of the decisions. Prior to Muy 7, the Americans expressed 
their views regarding Yep, but such could not be regarded as reservations append- 
ed to the above decisions. 

The French ‘Qubassador said that from Japan's point of view there was 
basis for her claims, but he could not avoid the impression that the decisions 
of May 7 were ambiguous ones. 

I thereupon reminded him that it was not legitimate to make decisions 
which were contrary to Japan’s wishes, on questions of vital concern to dapanese 
interests, without inviting the presence of the Japanese delegates. 

The French ambassador said it seemed that at the time the American delegates 
brought up Yap for discussion, Delegate Makino merely stated that the matter 
would be discussed (Note. These last four words uncertain because of garbled 
text )y and did not specifically oppose Mr. Wilson's cdaim, 

He added that during an interview he had had a few days before with the 
secretary of state, the latter had resented the fact that the League had mde 
decisions regarding mandates without consulting America. 

For the above reasons, 4+ cannot at present ascertain accurately at this 
and whether or not the French government will accept all the representations of 
the French ambassador in America. Therefore, if the occasion demands, please 


have our ambassador in France make inquiry of the French government, 


Paris-Tokyo, No. 697. May t, 1921. 


Paris-Washington, No. 173. May 6, 1921: 


While I was discussing the ‘ap question with Lord Curzon on May 2, ihe 
latter daid that this question must be submitted to the supreme council, but 
the next day he told me that he had referred to the matter in talking with 
Briand on the previous evening, and as there would be no time for the present 
meeting of the supreme council to discuss the matter, it was thought that it 


should first be submitted to the juridical committee. He asked my opinion. 
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I replied that I agreed with this. Thinking that things were proceeding 
in this way, + telegraphed, but afterward "M. Furomajio” told me that he had 
received no instructions on the mtter from M. Briand, and I inquired of the 
latter. 

Very unexpectedly, M. Briand said that he thought that each country separat® ~ 
gly should send an answer to the American note. 

I said that,if the American note had been sent separately to each power, 
it would be proper for the answer of each power to be made separately also, but 
I had understood that it was the purpose of the French government to send an 
identical amswer based on discussion in the supreme council. f asked him how 
this was. 

M. Briand said that such was the caseg and he asked how it would be to 
have each power draw up an answer and compare the drafts. 

I said that >if America accepted our invitation and re-entered the supreme 
council, there would be no opportunity for the council to discuss the answer to 
America g and the present might be the only time when the council could take the 
matter up, but the council was absorbed in German penalties and guarantees and 
he did not reply (Note. Construction doubtful here). | 

I understand that the Japanese government does not have the attitude of 
hurrying this matter at presents and I was thinking of suggesting that without 
gubmitting the matter to the supreme council pit could be entrusted to the juridical 
committee merely for the principle of having identical action by the four powers, 
but the meeting broke up with things in this ambiguous situation. 

If America should immediately take part in the supreme council, the council 
of ambassadors, etc., identical action by Japan, Great Mritain, France and Italy 
would have to be discussed outside the supreme council. 3m that case it appears 
that at least France and Italy would not like to join® a proposal to take a 


strong attitude in this matter. 


Washington-Tokye, No. 260{ May tT, 1922. 


Washington~‘Beadon, No, 133, May 6, 1921. 


RAN 


Under the heading of “Italy Chapion of U. S. on Yap", the "Public Ledger” 
of May 6 published as a special Paris despatch of May 5 the oortenteret cable= 
gram No. 261, I am cabling this and No. 261 to London, Paris and Rome. 

(Note. Following is cablegkam No. 261 as transmitted in unencoded English¢ 

stares ia 4 had not been discussed formally in supreme council but he 
had occasion to talk of it with Curzon. | “Z said to him that without the United, 
States war would not have been won, She has abked for nothing and is entitled @ 
have her way about Yap. She ought have it and the Italian government desires 
her to have it.” 

When asked if he had any objection to publ acRes on: 758. views Sforza replied, 


“None whatever. I shall be glad for Americans to know how the Italian government 


feels in this matter". 
“What do you think, Japanese attitude will be %" the correspondent asked, 


"I am confident Japanese government has too clear sense of political realities 


not to agree,” replied Sforza. 


"What did Curzon reply to your statement concerning Yap?" 
"It is Curzon's privilege to say".). 
There was a rumor from the Japanese foreign office March 5 that Japan might concede 
the Guam end of the cable to the United States, followed by another a week later, 
that Japan would negotiate with the Nethsrlands for the Menado cable. A tentative 
agreement. on March 18 over the Yap cables in the international communications con= 
ference gave the Yap-Guam to Americag and the other two to Japan with the latter to 
have the right to operate the Yap ends until the status of the island was settled 
and the Dutch to operate the Menado end. 
Meantime rumors of the private bargaining between America and Japan were leaking 
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into the press. Tokyo asked Shidehara to see about publication of the ntes exchanged 
between Japan and America to forestall unfavorable propaganda, but Shidehara thought 
it best not to publish them, because of the rigid policy of the new administration. 


He agreed with Davis to postpone their release. 
Tokyo-Washington, No, 105. March %, 1922. 


We feel that reports to our disadvantage are leaking out in the United 
States with regard to the Sapanese-Anerican negotiations about fap island. Will 
you therefore suggest to the American government the publication of the notes 
on this matter which have been exchanged between the two governments, and report 


the result by cable? 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 141- March [@, 1921 . 


Washington-London, No. 64. March 16, 1921 - 


Referring to your cablegram No. 105, Davis, who has charge of this matter, 
has been away for a few days, and the secretary of state has not yet had time 
to atudy the progress of this matter. 4 therefore waited until Davis returned 
on the fiteenthy and then suggested the publication of the Yap correspondence. 

On the sixteenth Davis telephoned me that an answer from the American 
government to the Japanese note of February 23, would be sent within a few 
daysg and that the secretary of state hoped that then this answer and the whole 
correspondence might be published. 

It is hard to anticipate the ‘contents of the answer which the American 
government now has under contemplation, but it. is common report that the new 
\dministration will ignore the acts of President Wilson at the Paris peace 
conference, will reserve all rights which America possessed at the time of 


the signing of the Yui stice as one of the victorious powers, and on the basis 
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of these rights will claim an equal participation with the other allied powers 
in the fruits of victory. 

Leaving aside for the moment the right or wrong of this claim, it appears 
that the diplomatic policy of the government toward the powers will be not 
at all milder than that of the former government. The British and French 
ambassadors are making the same sbasevaitons 

At any event, the answer which the American government is about to make 
to the Yapanese note of February 23 will not only not manifest an attitude 
of concession, but may make even stronger claims, 41 therefore feel that the 
publication of the correspondence including this answer will only give an 
incentive to newspaper criticism in both countries to no good purpose and 


will make a solution more and more difficult. 


Therefore tomorrow, the seventeenth, after I have had another talk with 
Davis, unless I can seeiie the publication at. this time of the correspéndence 
up to our note of February i, I ghall try to arrange to have the whole | 
publication postponed for a time. “t is my private opinion that within the 
next week or ten days we can form an idea whether there is any prospect of 
a solution of the Yap questions and until then it would be better policy to 


postpone this publication for a while. 


Washington-Tokyo, 


(berate havens conference No, 29, March 21, 1921, 


Referring to my cablegram No, 141, during my interview with Davis on 
March 17 1 said that, if he advocated waiting until America had sent an answer 
to the Japanese note of February 23g and then publishing all the Yap correspond- 
ence to date, including this answer, the Yapanese government in turn might 
advocate fwaiting until it had sent a reply to the American answers and then 
publishing the correspondence inclusive of its reply. The question might 


thus go on ad infinitum. Unless, therefore, we could now conclude definitely 


to publish the correspondence up to and including the note of February 23, the 
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only alternative would be entirely to postpone publication for the present, 
Davis said that he had reconsidered the miter after our telephone con- 
versation of the preceding dayg and had come to the opininn that under present 
circumstances the publication to the world of the points at issue between 
the two countries would be contrary to the interests of both. 
As I agreed with this, the publication will be postponed for the present. 


( apart ) 


Shidehara had been doing a little press work of his own. 
Waghington-Tokyo, No. 153, March 21, 1921. 


The actual facts and claims d Japan regarding the Yap question 
seem to be misunderstood by the gensral public. 

In an interview on the twelfth with Hood of the Associated Press, 
I therefore related to him the general progress of this question. 
On the thirteenth, the Tribune, Herald, Washington Post and Washington 
Star, published the following as an Associated Press despatch: 

Japanyon the ground of the mandate given:her by the members of 
the supreme council, claimed independent jurisdiction over the island 
of Yapy and while allowing freedom to every one in the use of the 
cables, demanded at the pao ein that their operation and control 
should be executed by the country having the rule over the territory 
where cables were landed® Citing as an example the Cuam-Ogasawara cable, 
it was under ordinary circumstances unnecessary for America in view 
of the existence of the Guam=Manila line, to romte communications 
between the continents of America and Asia by way of Guam and Yap. 
Therefore there was no urgency in the settlement of the control of 
these cables, 

Again on the fourteenth, "ox of the Washington Post called on ley 


and asked various questions regarding matters outstanding between Japan 


and America. 4 gave him the gist of the question. On the fifteenth 
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on the front page of the Post, Fox quoted me as saying that there was 
no question between an and America which could not bepettled through 
diplomatic channelsg end there was no question which Gould be settled 
by other than diplomatic methods. 

On the Yap question, without gioteag cas he inserted another article: 
In Japanese opinion the importance of Yap lay in the point that this island 
was a cable lending) it was positively not because of its value as a 
naval base. Before the war, German and Dutch companies owned and operated 
the Yap-Guam, Yap-Menado, and Yap-Shanghai cahles; but at the beginning 
of the war Japan qu two of these lines, and landed the third cable at 
Naba. Therefore today it was only this third cable which wei> in operation, 
Japan, ever since ousting the Germans from Yap as a result of the war, 
has been occupying the island, But after this occupation was recognized 
by grtietelparot the treaty of Peace with Germany as included within the 
‘pinnae of the south Pacific, the mandate of Yap was entrusted to Japan 
by the supreme council. Japan took this to mean that the Yap cables were 
included g and that everything in every particular came under Japanese 
rules and regulations. Under Japanese law the administration of cables 
belonged to the government. However, in the possession of these particular 
cables, Japan, while respecting the vested interests of Holland, had no 
intention of abandoning Japanese rights in the island of Yap. The 
American demands presented while Wilson was still in office were that 
the cables should be internationalizedg and negotiations were set on foot 
to have America control the Guam-Yap cable; Japan, the Yap-Naba cable; 
and Holland, the Yap Menado cable. However, according to the Japanese 
interpretation, the principle of internationalization was not logicaly 
and was contrary to mandate regulations and Japanese law. As for the above 
| interpretation by Japan, Secretary of State Hughes was demanding America's 
interpretation exclusively. Although it could not be estimated how strenuously 
both countries could defend their opinionsy and, while both countries were 
today engaged in these close negotiations, there was at the same time 
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hope that their views would concurg and it was believed that without doubt 


the affair would terminate satisfactorily. 


April 5 Hughes sent notes to England, France, Italy and Japan refusing to re- 


cognize the Yapy mandates, setting forth the American policy in these matters and 


concluding that no treaty about Yap which had been signed was legal, for no one 


had been authorized to give up the American interest in it. Therefore to his way 


of thinking the mandate was invalid. It ended with a suggestion of a separate treaty 


between the two countries, and included a letter from Wilson to Colby, March 3, 1921, 


in which he stated the council of four did not assign the mandate on Yap, May 7, 


and repeated his reservations of April 21, April 30 and May 1, 1919. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 188. April 6, 1921 - 

I was privately informed that an official note on the Yap question would 
be sent by the American government to the Japanese government, and that this 
despatch would be made public upon its receipt by cable by the American am- 
bassador at Tokyo. 

In order to see what this was about, I sought an interview on April 5 
with the secretary of state, but was not given the opportunity. 1 therefore 
immediately had Secretary Furuya, on the evening of the same day, interview 
the chief of the Far Eastern Section. I had him narrate the interview between 
myself and Davis, reported in my Communications conference cablegram No, 29, 
and say that I thought I should be consulted beforehand with regard to the 
publication of a new note on the Yap question. 


The chief of the Far Eastern section said he had not obtained the secretary 


of state's idea regarding thisyg and told me that the preceding day The Washington 


Times had published an article in its evening edition to the effect that the 
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American government had sent a sharp note regarding the Yap question to the 
Japanese government, a copy of which had been given to Great Britain, France, 
and Tealyy’ aoe yhon on this account the secretary of state was interviewed 
by newspaper circles, the secretary made the statement that it was true that 
an official note on this question had been despatched to Japan and to the 
chief \llied Rowers, but it was not so that the tone of the note was Saget 
PASAT "sharp" and that when the note was finally published, this fact 
wouad be made clear from the note itself. ‘This being the case, he told me 
that the above publication of the note would be postponed for a while, but it 
would be necessary to give some appropriate reason for such a delayygand 
therefore the secretary of stage would tell the newspaper nen,when he in= 
terviewed them the following day, that at the request of the Japenese govern= 
ment the sup iseation of the note was postponed for a short ius 

To this Furuya replied that the statement "at the request of the Japanese 
government the publication was postponed” would be very disquictingy and he 
asked the chief of the Far Eastern section therefore to make a verbal request 
of the secretary of state to say nothing about "request of the Japanese 
Yovernment, etc.” 

; © 

IT had an interview with the secretary of state on April 6 ole toad me 
that when he saw the newspaper men he had merely stated that for the present 
it would be difficult to make the note public. 

He then said that tne American government from now on interpreted the 
Yap question as not a controversy between Japan and America, but as a question 
equally bearing on the other principal allied powers, and therefore at the 
same time that the note was sent to the “’apanese government, notes of similar 
content were sent to the British, #renchy and Italian governments. 

However, there was one passage which appeared at the beginning of only 
the note to the japanese government, making a special reference to the note 


of the Japanese government dated February 23. Otherwise the documents were 


about the same, 


This recent note was not intended to set forth the points hitherto at 
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issue in the Yap question, but was a declaration of the policy of the American 
government. Since there have, up to this time, been various surmises and 
conjectures regarding the American attitude toward the question of mandates, 
his opinion waa that a general declaration at this time of the American 
government's policy regarding this question would clear the situation and 
therefore be of mutual advantage. 

Of course, if the Japanese government objected to the publication of the | 
note, the publication of the note to the Japanese government would be left until 
some other time, but even yie he would wish to publish, for example, the 
note to the Englisna government. 

. The note to the English government had already been delivered; but, in 
this note, there was a postcript to the effect that after delivery it would 
be published. However, he said no objection to the publication had been 
communicated. 

I thereupon said it was after Furuya’s intervisw with the chief of the 
Far Eastern section that I had learned for the first time of the haprkean 
government's having aent a note to the Japanese governmentg and i was in no 
position to know at presen& the contents of the note; consequently, I could 
state no opinion whatever either for or against publication of the above note. 
Therefore I requested a copy of the note. 

The secretary said a copy would be sent to me immediately. 

I also stated that, in any case, if there was no objection on the part 
of the English government to the publication of the note sent by the American 
government to the English government, + had no intention of raising thereafter 
an objection to such publication. 

The secretary of state expressed great satisfaction. 

He said that in that case he would publish for the present the note to 
the British government, and he thought that the publication first of the note 
to the British government would be most appropriate for pointing out that 
this question was not a dispute between Japan and America. . 


Also I told him that during a conversation between myself and ax-lssistant 
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secretary of state on the subject of the publication of the note, the latter 
had gaid that the publication of the notes relutive to the question would be 
harmful to the national friendship of the two countriesg and + had concurred 
with his sentiments. “e had said he would make a decision after giving: the 


matter fresh consideration. However, his office as Yssistant-Recretary had 


terminated and he was no longer on duty at state department. Therefore, whether 
or not Davis had explained the above point in full to the secretary of state, 
there were points which I believed were unsettled, and on account of which I 
thought it would be suitable to send Furuya to draw the attention of the 
secretary to the:circumstances of the consultations with Davis. 

The secretary of state said that although he had not heard Davis speak 
of this, the note about to be published was altogether a declaration of 
American policyg and therefore any notes heretofore exchanged between Japan 
and America formed a separate question by themselves. After the “apanese 
government had examined the recent American note, and after further pourparlers, 


a decision for or against the publication of the correspondence between Japan 

and America could be made. 

As April blended into May, differences grew milder with the weather and, though 
there were occasional gusts of stand patness and opposition, the matter tended toward 
an amicable solution. April 8 the French sent an informal note suggesting that Japan 
and America settle their differences by direct negotiation, Ambassador Ishii at Paris 
favored this mode of settlement, but Tokyo did not. France and the allies drifted 
towards favoring the United States view. Jusserand'’s verbal reply to the department 
of state accepted the United States stand. 

There was talk in Tokyo of sending a special mission to diseuss this along with 


other pending questions. America continued to consider Yap a general probiem,. The 
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formal French answer admitted that it was a four power affair and promised a more 


definite answer after the council meeting. In Japan there was a sharp division of 


opinion # Yan; gome wanted the government to stand on its rights, others wished it 
to negotiate and bring the difficulty to an end. 

April 18 the apres American notes of November 12, December 6, and April 5 and | 
the Japanese notes of November 19 and February 23 were published. After refusing to 
yield her stand on Yap because she thought it reasonable and fair and because she 
was backed by the advisory council and the cabinet, the foreign office agreed to 
compromise. 

March 26 it had been announced that Japan would institute civil government in 
Yap. April 28 it was again reported that the navy would leave next year and the 
cables would be under the civil contro} of the Yolonial bureay. 

© 

Italy was next to support the United States demands ou angtene likewise informally 
favored the American stand on mandates. Consequently the supposed Japanese note of 
May 23 was imagined to be indecisive and polite, and at home Kato grumbled that Japan 
should have discovered the United States view at Paris. Way 28 it was formally 


announced that Japan and America would arrange everything through the regular diplomatic 


channelsy and the former would agree to internationalization of cables as long as she 


—_ 


received political control of Yap. “> 


\ahe latter part of May Hughes told the press he was satisfied with the progress of 


the Yap negotiations. 


arn 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 218. May 30, 1921- 


All the Tokyo newspapers recently published a Kokusai Agency despatch to the 
effect that it was announced from American government sources that the situation 
with regard to the Yap question was developing favorably to the United Statesy, 
and that the question would soon be solved in a way satisfactory to America. . 

It appears from the tone of Lord Curzon's remrks to the ambassador at. 
London reported in the latter‘s cablegram No. 669 to the minister of foreign 
affairs, which was transmitted to you also, that Lord Curzon has not committed 
himself in any way to ambassador Harvey, and it is supposed that the Americans 
may be conducting a propaganda of this sort. Has anything in this respect 


come to your attantion? Please investigate and cable report on the facts of 


this American report. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 308- May t, 1921- 


Washington-TLondon, No, 151- June 1, 1921.- 


Referring to your cablegram No. 218, about May 20 the secretary of state 
received persistent inquiries from newspaper men about the development of the 
negotiations on the Yap question. Hughes said that the negotiations were 
proceeding pavietastorisy, whereupon not a few of the newspaper writers 
jumped to the conclusion that the Japanese government had recently sent a 
note on the question to the American government, and undertook to surmise 
the contents of the note. 

The next day Hughes is said to have told his newspaper interviewers 
that their guesses were erroneous, that the American government had received 
no new note from the Japanese government, but that it was from his own im- 
pressiong that he felt confident of a satisfactory solution of the question. 

The articles of which you inquire must be based on this. it is hardly to 
be thought that Hughes‘ remarks had a propaganda purpose. I suppose that his 
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1upressions are fortified by the feeling that the BFitish and French answers 


on this question were favorable to America. 
Washington-Tokyo, No, 344, June 20 (%) , 1921 - 


The Associated Press of Washington sent out the following cablegram on. 
the fifteenth, which appeared in all the local newspapers. 

“Wea cca negotiations have been opened between the Japanese 
ambassador and the secretary of state on the ‘ap question, the immigration 
questiong and the question of the return of Shangtuhg. 

Negotiations on the Yap question would seem to be based on the in- 
ternationalization of the island. tf a satisfactory settlement is 
reached, thers will be no need for its discussion by the allied 
council, 

At the base of the negotiations on the immigration question 
are the absolute exclusion of Japanese laborers, and the protection 
of property rights of Japanse residents in America, | 

Finally, Shantung must be immediately restored, without awaiting 
the decision of the League, and in accordance with fapan's declaration. 

As a first step, Japan will withdraw her entire army when there is 
a sufficient Chinese force to guard the present railroad and property, 
etc.® 
ae h the ab i + rt of th 1 situati it ld 
ough the above is not a report o 6 real situation, it would seem 
to have made a favorable impression everywhere, 
teenth 
pene Washington Post of the seven /,appeared an article , the gist of which 
is: . 
Lwpee® 
aN Pie is matter of great satisfaction that direct Japanese-American negotiations 
have been opened on these various questions. Since the mandate system of the 
; League of Nations is not recognized by America, the dispute between Japan and 
= America concerning the acquisition or recognition of rights regarding the 
~ island of Yap should by all means be settled by free discussion between the two 
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countries, +f the California question alone remains after the solution of the 


at 
‘ 


various. questions between Japan and America, there will naturally be some solution 
which will not injure the friendly relations of the two countries. 
| As for the Shantung question, Japan in accordance with her declaration 
a that she has no political aims in that country, will accomplish the withdrawal 
a of her troops in the not distant futureg and the American government, in view 
of the friendship existing between her and China, mst now work fom a apeedy ' 
3 restoration of Shantung. If the solution of these questions is accomplished 
3) through discussion between the Yapanese ambassador and the secretary of state, — es 


there will as a result be a vast increase in Sapanese-American friendship. oe 


In the interview between the secretary of state and myself on the eighteenth, 
he referred to the above report, and said be hed read it over recently. before | 
his trip. However, for the public in general to appreciate that favorable 
progress was being made in the negotiations over the various questions between 
the two countries, was beneficial to national relationsg and, in genpause. <6 
questions from everywhere, he had stated that he had nd endorsed his report, 
nor did be confirm it, thus leaving it open. However, he wished it understood 
that the report was not anything which he had divulged. 


For your information, 

America*s chief intereat in Yap was the cables to Guam, Menado and Shanghai, but, 
as soon as she had an inkling that she would have her way, she greedily wanted wireless 
privileges ineiuded in the cable rights. We saw above in Communications sonterence 
cable No. 1 and:in Communications conference No, 24 that sometimes sarly in December 

pre te pected i, 


1920 (No. 578),Tokyo had expressed her willingness to let America have jurisdiction 


oN 


over the Yap~Guam line if there were no other way out. Through the able services 


of the American Black Chamber in New York, the state department learned that all it 
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needed to do was to play a waiting game to get what it wanted, though it was not until 
June 18 that this formal offer was made, 

The most important points to Japan were the control of the cable to Shanghai and 
the mandate of Yap,yet she wished eagerly to control that part of the Yap-Guam cable 
in the channel of Tomil bay where they emerged from the water. She knew she had slim 
opportunity of getting this wish, for every nation was suspicious of message supervision, 


She felt, however, that this was not necessary in peacey and in war a way could be found, 


Washington-Tokyo, ) 
\commacations conference Na, 31. March ?, 1921- 
Washington-London, No. 80. March 23, 1921- 


I have from time to time cabled you the progress of negotiations here in 
connection with the questions of the disposition of the former “erman cables 
and the Yap mandate. Now, however, the discussion of these questions is approach- 
ing a conclusiony and I think the time has come for the Yapanese government to 
decide its final policy. I therefore respectfully submit the following summary 
of the course of the negotiations, with my recommendations. 

1. The original attitude of the American government was to demand direct 
connection from America to the mainland of Asia and to the Dutch East indies via 
the former German cables without surveillance by any other nation. Later this 
was gradually modified, It was finally seen to be inevitable that the connection 
with the mainland of Asia must be via the Japanese cable system. In regard to 
the connection with the Dutch East Indies it was also comprehended that, in view 
of the commercial relations between Japan and the Dutch East Indies, it was im~ 
possible for America to monopolize the connecting line. Thus finally America 
reached the point of making the proposals given in cablegram No. 26. 


2, With regard to the provision in the latest American proposal that the 
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ownership of the cables be divided, I understand from your cablegram No, 578 of 
last year that the Japanese government will not object to this so far as it 


applies to American ownership of the Guam-Yap cable. But in those secret in- 


structions, the wish was expressed that the part of the cable within the channel 
of Tomil Bay at Yap island should go far as possible, be Japanese property in 
view of the necessity of repairs and for other technical purposes. The argument 
of the extreme necessity of Japan having charge of the repairs of this section 
is not clear, If this claim is made, it is to be feared that it will give rise 
to suspicion that some reason 6f a military nature is at the bottom of it. During 
the interview reported in Communications conference cablegram No. 24, I tried to 
make a proposal in accordance with the spirit of your secret instructions, but 
I regret to say that I was forced to conclude that there is no hope whatever of 
the other side consenting to this. 

3. The most important difficult question is the operation of cables which 
land on Yap 4gland. 

Presumably recently since the war the Buropean countries have been using 
_ the cables opsrated by them to spy into political and especially military secrets. 
America herself has acquired experience by following this example» and for this 





reason American government officials and people have a marked feeling of uneasiness 
about touting messages to and from the United States via foreign cable systems. 
The American people and government alike have thus come to advocate every means 
of escaping from the control of foreign cable systems. 

They have awakened to the fact that their demands in regard to the Yap- 
Shanghai cable were very exéessiveyg and they have abandoned these claims, but 
they persist to the last in their former opinion about connections with the Dutch 
East Indies, and are working to have facilities for sending and receiving messages 
between Guam and Menado without the intervention of a third power. With regard 
to this point, I intend now as before to follow your instructions to the Limit 


G 
of my ability and strongly support our claims, but it does not appear that there 


ig any room whatever for compromise. 
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4. Your cablegram No. 578 of last year proposes that the Yap-Menado 
cable shall become Japanese property, and that direct negotiations between Japan 
and Holland for the vested interests of Holland shall be conducted outside the 
present conference. From the circumstances axpiained in the preceding section, 
it is clear not only that America attaches the greatest importance to opening 
direct connection with Menado through the Guam-Yap cable, but that America would 
not like Japan to make an agreement with Holland harmful to America, 1 there-  , 
fore think that there is no prospect of carrying this plan through, and in the 
end tHe ~& only thing to do will be first to decide the general lines of a 
solution between America and Japang and then to negotiate on that basis with 
Holland. . 
| 5. 1 recently discussed this matter fully with the British ambassador, 
The latter said that the impression he had got from his contgct with Davis was 
that _under the existing Japanese laws it would be hard to execute the right of 
operating cables on Yap island, and the Americans could not entirely cecsreese 
[ za. Neto. Possibly, misapprehend thiotg| but America had already publicly addresaed 
+o the powers a protest on the Yap mandate question. Not only had this protest 
received the unanimous support of the senate foreign affairs committee, but an 
immense pressure was being exercised by American business meng and the situation 
was now such that there could be no comoromise. The ambasgador said that from a 
practical point of view there was no disadvantage to a country in permitting 
the landing and operation of foreign cables within its teeritory, and in view of 
this, Great Britain had long since adopted an opengdoor policy. 4f he might 
speak his private opinions without reserve, he thought that it might be 
the best policy for the general situation if dapan should devise some means of 
accommodating herself to the landing and operating of foreign cables at Yape 

Coming to the Franthambassador,his attitude towards America is entirely one 
of compromise. He appears to think that it is not worth while to persist obstinately 


in questions like that of the German cables, when he has before his eyes the far 


greater urgency of the need of American cooperation in the general issues with 


Germany, the post-war economic reconstruction, etc. 
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Japan's position is not the same as that of the European powersg and we 
need not necessarily follow the example of Great Britain and France. Ultimately, 
however, if we persist in our present claims we shall find ourselves isolated, and 
the discord between America and Japan will be more and more accentuated. 1 
have revolved many ideas for solving these complications, but in the end can 
find no program 

6. If we assume the establishment of an American cable office at the Yap endy, 
and consider what influence it will have on our interests, it appears that from.a 
practical point of view the principal purpose which it will serve will be to 


keep communication with the Dutch East Indies from Japansse control. But in time 


of peace it will not be imagined that important secret messages requiring our 
control pass between America and the Dutch East Indiesy and_in time of war we shall 


not lack proper means of especially safeguarding our interests. 





In regard to the connection between America and China, America already has 
the Guam-Manila-Shanghai cable which is owned and operated by an American company, 
and all important cablegrams will always be routed via it except when it is out 
of order, #t will therefore be our best policy to perfect ow equipment and 
permit freedom of communication in order to induce Amricans to use our cable 
system, 

7. I have heretofore interpreted our law in the sense that it does not 
permit anybody except the Japanese government to operate cables within Japanese 
territoryy and I have explained this to the American delegates. Actually, the 
Northern Gable company at Nagasaki conducts the technical operation of the lines 
which it ewns. Presumbly it has been the policy to make this the sole exception 
to the provisions of the telegraph laws. This system prevails in Europe also 
with some few exceptions. If under the present circumstances it should not be 
applied, and the American cable station to be-eatablisnad at Yap should also 
receive and distribute messages for the public as explained ‘in::Gonmuni cations 
conference cablegram No. 26, this would be different from the Nagasaki exceptiong 
and if we permit America to dothis, we must inevitably give Holland the same 
right. Nevertheless, if we consent to the establishment of American and Dutch 
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cable offices on Yap, thorelsill be no way to prevent theve offices from 

cabling political news to Guam and Menado, and the question of receiving and 
distributing cablegrams is in itself of course not worth thinking about. 4 do not 
think, therefore, that the mere receiving and distributing of cablegrams for 

the public would have any practical importance for us. The Netherlands 

chargé d*affaires told me that in accordance with ens pre-war practice, the chief 
of the Yap cable office would be a Dutchman. 

8 Considering this question as a whole, the two points which are of im- 
portance to us are to have connection with China and the Dutch Indies by controlling 
the cable from the (main) island of Japan to Yap, and to have the mandate ad~ 
ministrationg of Yap. America has already consented to the first of these points, 
If America will be satisfied with the right to operate the Yap.end of the existing 
Yap-Guam cableg and a guaranty of the rightto land and operate on Yap any cables 
which she my plan in the future, and if she will make it plain that it is her 
purpose not to interpose any objection other than this to the Japanese mandate 
over Yap, I think that a settlomn'of the whole question on these terms by our 
consenting to the six stipulations laid down by Davis as described in cable= 
eet No. 26 will be most important for the whole situation as regards Japanese- 
American friendship. 

9. Conmunitations conference cablegram No. 27 gives Davis'e statement of 
the views of the secretary of state on the Yap mandate question, but it may be 
doubted whether these views are the result of deep study by the secretary of state. 
Later I shall have a full exchange of views directly with the secretary of 
state, but before that time I consider it necessury that I be informed 
of the policy of the Japanese government convering the whole scope of the fore- 


going questions. 


Please give urgent consideration to thisy and cable me your views as soon 


as possible. 


On April 7 Tokyo made the following suggestion, similar in part to the British plan 
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of December 11: the Yap-Shanghai line to Japan; the Guam line to America on loan 
payment, the Menado ime to Holland for its surrendering all interests in the German- 
Netherlands company; all three lines to connect in a central office with the other two 
nations operating certain hours unsupervised and Japan, the remaining time; fair rates, 
a twenty-five year agreement and the Shanghai end in a Japanese cable office. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 145. April 7, 1921, 


Washington-Londén, No, 94. April 7, 1921.. 


Wahi Det ooo, Wo, hs Apral £,/Agea, 
ie xhingbon-Lo ASR AbALA TL a2, 


Referring te your cablegram No. 31, after conference with the chiefs of 
all the departments concerned, it has been decided that, before the question 
of the final policy of the Japanese government is submitted toa cabinet council, 
you shall submit to the Americans, ag your own individual suggestions, the 
proposals outlined in the accompanying cablegram No. 146. You will sound the 
views of the other side and try informally to negotiate: these points with the 
Sovernment gem report results by cable. 

As to cablegram No. 146: 

1, Paragraphs 4 and 5 are thought to be the hardest to negotiate, but 
under this plan by making the cable offices on Yap a single place, not only will 
communication between Guam and Menado be quicker and less expensive, but there 
will be the advantage of having no inspection or other hindrance during certain 
hours at least. You will thoroughly explain thisy and make it understood that 
this is an extraordinary concession on our part. 

2. With regard to paragraph 6, before the war the Yap-Shanghai cable ended 


in the office of the German-Netherlends company within the German post office at 


Shanghai. ‘The operation of the cables and the receipt, sending and delivering of 
arn 


cablegrams were mostly carried on by the company, but a pneumatic tube was formerly 
used for through telegrams routed over the lines of the Northern company. This 
tube was burned down and destroyed. 

3. With regard to paragraph 7, the stipulation of a fixed term of years 
for the landing follows the usual established custom for this kind of contracts. 
The period was made twenty-five years because the landing license of the German~ 
Netherlands company was for forty years, of which fifteen have already expired, 

Please make every effort to persuade the Americans thoroughly that the 
plan given in cablegram No. 146 is only your effort for a solution which gives 
fair consideration to the viewpoints of all three nations, Japan, America and 
Hollaundg and guarantees their joint interesta in the matter of communications. 
At the same time, on the ground that. this solution guarantees the direct 
communication which is the principal American object, try to have the Americans 


of their own motion go ahead to abandon their objections with regard to the 


Yap mandate question. 


Washington-Tekyo, No. 146. April %, 1921 


Washington-London, No. 95, April T, 1921 


On condition that the present location of the three Yap cables is not 
changed, the following agreement will be mde. 

1. The Yap-Shanghai cable shall belong to Japany and Japan shall lay the 
connecting cable between Naba and Shanghai meking a Yap-Shanghai line, | 

2. The Yap-Guam cable shall belong te the United States, provided that 
the United States mall pay the value of the cable as a German loan to America 
under the second paragraph of the seventh annex to Articie § of the eight section 


of the treaty of peace with Germany (Note. Reference may not be correctly 


translated) | { ‘ 


' 
(peste. ( Part VIII of the German peace treaty, Section I General Provisions 


for Reparations, Annex VII, second paragraph, reads = “The value of the above- 


mentioned cables or portions thereof insofar as they are privately owned, 
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calculated on the basis of the original cost less a suitable allowance for 
depreciation, shall be credited to Germany in the reparation account,” 

3. The YapeMenado cable tax shall belong to Holland provided that Holland 
shall abandon all the interest the government and people have. previously had 
(including rights, if there are any)in the German-Netherlands company. 

4. Wor the Guam-Yap-Menado connection, by the installation of an automatic 
relay in the Japanese cable office at Yap or by direct line connection, direct ’ 
communication shall be provided during fixed hours of the day, provided that 
the right of inspecting this be in Japanese hands. In case of necessity, no 
objection would be interposed to America or Holland stationing an engineer at 
the Japanese cable office for the purpose of insecting the automatic relay or 
wire connection, 

5. At hours outside those determined under the preceding paragraph, the 
connection between the Yap~Menado, the Yap-Guam and the Yap-Naba~Shanghai 


cables shall be through Japanese hatids. 

6. Japan shall regulate the method of Rommseeton-ot the Yap-Naba-Shanghai 
cable with due regard to facilinting communication. The Shanghai end shall be 
in the Japanese cable office, which shall operate the cable and carry on the 
recipt, sending and delivering of the cablegrams, provided that an agreement 
may be made for a suitable means of transferring messages between the Yapanese 
cable office and the Northern company. 

Z, The landing of the Yap-Menado and Yap-Guam cables an Yap shall be valid 
for twenty-five years from the Gite of concluding this agreement, 

8. The interested countries shall make a fair agreement in regard to 
rates and other details of communication connections. 

9. ‘The five great powers shall use their joint efforts to secure the 
consent of Holland, China and the Northern Telegraph to all the foregoing provisions, 
which are conditioned on securing the consent of each of them. 


In reply Shidehara reviewed the situation and ee er policy of open 
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‘door for the cables in Yap.provided Japan received the disputed mandate, or submission 


of differences to a court of arbitration. 


Washington=Tokyo, No. 244. April t, 1921. 
Washington-London, No. 125, April 29, 1921. 
itoepneciiniinic . 


In view of the importance of the influence which will be exercised by the 
Yap question on Japanese-American diplomacy and the relations among the five 
great Rowers, I have given the question mest exhaustive consideration, and beg 
respectfully to submit the following personal views of the facts of the question 
and of the means of solving it. 

1. The United States has before claimed that as one of the five great powers 
it is naturally entitled to a voice in the disposition of the territories ceded 
by the enemy nations to the five great powers, and already on November 20 of 
lest year the then secretary of state clearly stated this claim to the British 
government with regard to the Mesopotamia mandate, and at the same time published 
this fact to the world. 4n spite of this, the allied powers took no account of 
America, but proceeded step by step with the settlement of the mandate question, 
and on December 17 of last year submitted the mtter to the council of the League © 
of Nations, which voted for the C class mandates. 

This aroused the anger of the American governmentyg and deepened the 
impression that America would in the end be excluded from the results of the 
joint victory unless it now took a strong attitude toward the allied powers, 
The disposition of the Yap question which has chanced to arise in connection 
with the glass C mandates appears to be given importance because it is considered 
as a teat which will determine the basis of future relations among America and 
the allied power, 

2. In the Yap question, the basis of the American argument during the Wilson 


administration was that America had made a special reservation at the time when 


the allotment of mandate territories was being discussed in the Paris conference, 
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but the present administration has taken the policy of disowning all engagements 
arising from the acts of the former President, and of not ratifying the Versailles 
treaty, and therefore it attaches no importance to whether or not there was such 
reservation. It bases its argument exclusively on the fact of the American con~ 
tribution to the joint victory, and makes the claim that inasmuch as the American 
effort was a powerful factor in compelling the cession of territory by the onegy 
nations, the other allied powers have no right to ignore America and decide. 

the disposition of the former enemy territories. It is observable that the 

senate and even general public opinion in America have lately been backing this 
clain, 

3. As this claim of the present American administration is based on the 
express provision of the Versailles treaty with regard to the cession of enemy 
territory to the five great powers, the question vas whether America, without 
ratifying the treaty and without acknowledging the obligations for which the 
treaty provides, shall simply participate in the rights given by the treaty. 

Some time ago, Davis told me a8 the opinion 6f the legal adviser of the state 
department ,that. the cession of the territories by the enemy nations to the five 
great powers was an accomplished fact which must be recognized,even in case the 
five great powers did not carry out their engagements and America did not ratify 
the Versailles treaty, and that America had a right to participate equally with 
the other allied powers in the disposition of these territories. 

This is doubtful as a legal argument, and even from the point of view of 
fairness ,therejis room to argue that when the allied powers as members of the 
League council under the provisions of the treaty of Versailles participated 
in the decision of the council of December 17, 1920, it was possible for 
America through the same formalities and with the same chaacter to have participated 
in the decision, hut America having voluntarily given up this position and standing 
outside the authority of the League council wished to exercise a veto over its 
decisions. 


4. On he other hand, the basis for the claim that the Yap mandate reverts 


to Japan is the decision of the supreme council of May 7, 1919, but this decision 
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was not formally signed by the representatives of the powersg. and would call 
forth the argument that, in its juridical character, the decision was merely a 
preliminary discussion requiring to be ratified later by formal procedureg and 
not capable of interpretation as an international agreement definitively 
binding on the powers concerned. 

5. ‘the Yap question appears to me to include two principal points at issue; 
first, the general principles which shall reguaate the disposition of the former ' 
enemy territories; and, second, the results of the application of these principles 
to the case of Yap. With regard to the first point, Great Britain and France 
have absolutely the same or even greater interest than we, but with regard to 
the second point, Japan alone is in the main directly interested. 

In a general way, the claim that no country has a right without the consent 
of America to decide the disposition of the former enemy territories; the claim 
that the administration of these territpies must strictly carry out the principle 
of equal commercial opportunities, and in general the claim that eat¢h country mst 
act in the capacity of trustee of all the five great powers in the administration 
of the territories allotted to ity and similar claims fall under point number one. 
The claim that Yap must be opened to all the powers in general for the purpose 
of landing and operating cables falls under wate two. Great Britain and France 
have common interests with us in regard to point two only so far as it affects 
the application of general principles. 

The position of Great. Britain and France is: firsty they will have a. 
tendency to limit the scope of the question as narrowly as possible, to permit 
it to be decided by direct negotiations between Japan and America and to 
avola being drawn into it themselves; second, aven if the solution of the 
point at issue is delayed, Great Britain and France will always hold out to us 
the idea that they themselves feel no direct interest in it. 

On the other hand, considered from our point of view, a speedy solution is 


4t must be said that if the solution af this qiestion is delayed, 


popular feeling in both Japan and America will be more and more irritated, with 


necessary. 


the natural result that. there will be a constant strain on Japanese-American dip- 
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lomatic relations in general which will have a bad effect on the proposed solution 
of the California question, etc. 

6. 4f I may offer my personal bpinion, there are two eourses of action 
which Japan may take. 

First, Japan may of its own initiative announce the policy that, if America. 
has no objection to Japan exercising a mandate over Yap, Japan will throw the 
door open to all the powers in general to land and operate on ‘ap the former 
German cables and any cables which may be planned in future. 

Second, Japan may propose the submission to a court of arbitration of all 


questions concerning Yap in which Japan and America have special interests. 


Asmonth later Tokyo submitted a plan to consent to open door for cables in Yap and 
retention of the mandate before the allied supreme council met. This plan of concessions 


was similar in certain respects to that of April 7: namely, sections 1, 2, 3, and is 


The others appear below, 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 214, Hay 28,1921. 


Referring to your cablegram No. 244 we feel that regardless of later 
developments in the Yap question there will ultimately be nothing else to do 
but to arrange a solution in the spirit of your recommendation No. l. 

The tap mandate question will ahortly be brought before the allied supreme 
councilg and the Japanese government is indisposed to separate from the proceedings 
of the council and act on its own initiative for fear that. it may prejudice 
the actual situation. 

When the question comes up for discussion in the council, we shall contend 
that the dignity of the supreme council and of the council of the League of 


U cy 
Nations requres that their decisions on the Yap mandate be maintained to the 


last. At the same time, we shall announce that it is our intention to admit 


all the powers freely tofland and operate cables on the islandg and shall thus 


essentially satisfy the American demands. ur purpose in this is to try to 
get America to abandon its objections to the decisions in question of the supreme 
council and of the council of the League of Nations. 

You are requested to secure an interview with the American authorities 
at the first opportunity ad endeavor confidentially to ascertain whether there 
is any prospect that the Americans would really be satisfied with the extreme 
concession of the plan given inthe accompanying cablegram and would give up 
their claims with regard to the mandate. Please cable the result as speedily 
as possible. 

You will forward this and the accompanying cablegram to all Ambassadors 


in Europe and to the Minister at the Hague for their information, 
Tokyo-ashington, No, 215. May 28, 1921. 


(Note, This cablegram is in JG code in which there are still a certain 
number of elements not yet thoroughly identified on account of their infrequent 
occurrence, Several such occur in this message and there is considerable 
garbling, but the text is largely identical with that of JO 1961 and the 
translation has not been delayed to await careful study of minor difficulties. 
The text of the accompanying cablegram (No. 214) offers no special difficulties). 
«...,4- Each owner of a cable shall operat_s both ends thereof, 

5. America, Hodjnd and Yapan shall make a triple operating agreement 


guaranteeing connections between the cables.-- - - 


.% The owner of each of the cables shall have the right of operation on 


~ 
- 


the island of Yap ybut shall impose no tax nor exercise any supervision on the 


island. 
8. All the powers will be recognized to have the right freely to land and 


eperate on Yap island any cables which may be planned in future. (As this 
involves a restriction on the powers of Japan in time of war, it is desired 
that Jif we on the one hand recognize the right of free landing and operation 


of the existing cables, the solution shall provide that America and Holland shall 
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recognize the same right with regard to cables which may be planned in future.) 
(Note. The preceding parenthetical comment is badly garbled). 

9. The five great powers shall use their joint efforts to secure the 
consent of Holland, Chins and the Northern Telegraph company to all the foregoing 


provisions, which are conditioned on securing the consent of each of them. 


As early as June 2. the rumor escaped that Japan might offer the Guam cable to the; 
United States because she wanted the mandate at all costs. A fortnight later it appear- 
ed again in the form that Japan would concede on the cables. Accordingly Hughes was 
all set when Shidehara presented the proposal June 18 and insisted once more on his 


demand for wireless rights. 


Washington-Tokya, No. 337. - June 20, 1921. 


On June 18 I followed up the negotiations with the secretary of state on 
the Yap question, 

According to the conversation at our last meeting, 1 presented as my 
own personal proposals, documents Nol 1 and No. 2 (accompanying cablegrams No, 
339 and 336, resectively). I explained that No. 1 related to the disposition 
of the former German cables in the Pacific, and No. 2 to the status of Yap. I 
added thet the details ad tho wording of both had not yet received the approval 
of the Japanese governmenty and I therefore wished them to be considered only 
as my personal proposals. 

Hughes rejoined that he would read these over and thoroughly acquaint him- 
self with the contents, and in any case he would arrive at some decision by next 
week and would again follow up the discussion with me. 

He alluded particularly to the point he had brought up at the last interview, 
that freedom of facilities should be afforded to wireless and to cable communication 


alikeg and also to my argument against it, which was that the difficulty in the 


way of carrying it out was that America from the start had possession of Guam, and, 
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having wireless installation there, had facilities for exchange of communication 

with every point, However, in the event of trouble arising with the wireless apparatus 
in Guam, the use in its place of the wireless in near-by Yap would as a matter 

of fact be profitable, and there was no reason why Japan should necessarily have 

any objecticn to make, 

I, in reply, explained as my reason that America actually had a cable under 
American management which connected Guam with the continents of America and Asia. ’ 
If need should arise later on, the Yap~Guam line could be extended and another 
cable laid from Yap to the continent of Asia. As a matter of fact it was well- 
nigh impossible to conceive of such a contingency as communication on all these 
lines being at some day interrupted, and at the same time the wireless at Guam out 
of order. Also in thinking of the future progress of the Yap question, there was 
no doubt of the fact, as I pointed out at our former interview, that the proposals 
America had made during the time of the Wilson administration regarding Japan's 
mandate over Yap..had atarted with the sole object of securing the right to land 
and operate cables in this isdand. On this point, Japan, casting aside a thousand 
and one difficulties, was still stirving to meet America’s wishes. For the present 
American administration to go a step further and present fresh demands, would be 
to increase difficulties in the way of solution. 

Hughes replied that he understood that, judging by the progress of the question 
in the time of the Wilson administration, proposal No. 1 was not unreasonable; 
but looked at from another angle, when eainiecies of the cables was approved, 
it seemed inconsistent to oppose the construction of wireless apparatus which was 
similarly an instrument of Soret ene een: American wireless facilities in Yap, 
while affording some measure of advantage to America on her side, would at the 
same time apparently not work any special harm on the side of Japan. However, 
he would study this point further, and discuss it again, 


Thus the day's conversation ended. 


In this chapter we have seen what Japan wanted and on what she based the authority 
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for the granting of her wishes. 4n the next we will see what the United States desired, 
namely all the privileges of the members of the League of Nations and then some, and 


how she succeeded in gettin her own WAY. 
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Part Vi; 


Yap. 


Ghapter 19.- 


The Vanity Case. 


America had her ow ideas as to the disposition of the cables and did some 


good horse trading to get her way. She presented her first plan for settlement, 


through Davis March 17 and 18 in interviews with Shidehara, whereby the three 


cables would be owned by the different countries and a triple business agreement 


The six points mentioned below were re- 


treet dyptlers ae i~ &e S 


ferred to in No. 31 in the last chapter. ('te Morris-Shidehara plan had te do 


with no surveillance would be drawn up. 


with the immigration problem in California.) (ae was the French representative 
to the international communications conference. ~.7)2 %2 0S 

Davis wasapparéntly réludtant when Japan’ sought to apply concretely the 
noble statements of the American government as to "recognizing the right of any 
country whatever to land and operate cables on unfortified island possessions of 
the United States", Shidehara called the bluff and Davis immediately said the 
two cases were different. Hawaii was a voluntarily given right, while the cable 
right at Yap was one won in the war. 

Hughes wished to reinterpret the meaning of mandate, but Shidehara remrked 


@rily that the real meaning could be determined only by those most concerned, 


Ran 


the members of the Leagueyg and implied that until the United States entered the 
League she icould not change ‘br control the meaning of the word. Davis would not 
vouch that the new government would no longer object to the Japanese mandate if 


cable rights were obtained. 


Roshi ne tons deere: 3 


“Communications conference No. 26. March %, 1921. 
Wartunglo- hind , Mo. 64 Marek 1% 17a 

In an interview with Davis on March 17, I set forth the impossibility 
of letting the question of the disposition of the former German cables ard 
the questiohs relating to the island of Yap continue to drift unsettled, 
and pointed out that the unterdded condition of these questions was brewing 
unhealthy conditions for both countries. 

Davis expressed entire agreement with this, and said that there were 
not a few elements in Europe that were interested in this unsatisfactory 
wenatke os and wished to aggravete it. ‘he day before he had spoken with 
Secretary Hughes. ‘The latter said that he had not yet had time himself to 
study in detail the statua of these questions. He was sympathetically dis- 


‘~~ 


(Flas 
posed toward the go-called Morris-Shidehara plan! but the plan would encounter 


strong opposition among the people of the west. +f the Yap question which 
is now disturbing the public opinion of the country could first be satis- 
factorily solved, his position for putting through the plan for polving the 
California question would become much easier in comparison. 


Davis added that he had not obtained the: permission of the secretary 


to divulge this private conversation to meg and I must keep it to myself as 


confidential. 


I said that in order to study a method of definitely solving the cables 
and Yap question, there must first be no misunderstanding as to the real 
motives of both parties. 4 therefore now requested a concrete and plain 
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statement of the claims of the American government. 

In reply Davis ae me the American proposal for the solution of the 
question of the former German cables in the Pacific ocean. 

ae The Yap-Guam cable to be owned by America. 

2. The Yap-Menado cable to be owned by Holland. 

3. The Yap-Naba-Shanghai cable to be owned by Japan. 

4. The owners of each of these cables to operate both ends. 

5. A triple agreement between America, Japan and Holland for an 
equitable handling of connecting business to guarantee connections among 
all the cables. 


6, The owners of each cable to have the right to operate the cable 
i 
at Yap without being subject to any taxation nor survellance. 


a 
Davis said that if satisfactory agreement could be made on these six 


points, a definite solution of the former German cable question would be 
attained so far as concerned Japan and America alone. 

I brought up a question about this right of operating the cablea, i.e., 
1 asked whether | was to understand that the American cable office to be 
established at Yap would merely handle connecting business with the two 
other cablesg and did not include the purpose of receiving and delivering 
cablegrams directly for the public. 

Davis said that this point had not been brought up before, but there 
would be no reason why the American cable office should not receive or de- 
liver cablegrams from or to Yap which passed over the Yap-Guam cable. 

I said that pate tes me that France permitted American cable 


companies to land their cables on French territory and to control their 


technical operation, but French law required that. the collection and distribution 


of messages mist be in the hands of the French bureau of communications. I 
called attention to the fact that from the point of view of the exercise 

of rights of national sovereignty, the right of landing and technically 
operating a:cable was entirely a different thing from the business of 
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collecting, digtributing and sending messuges for the public. 

Davis said that ,even if the French law wag as described by Lanel, in 
the first place this was an old-fashioned system which merely mischievously 
complicated business for no real advantage and which the United States had 
already discarded. In the second place, a mandate territory was different 
from a territory under the particular sovereignty of one nationg and should 
naturally sdopt the principle of absolute freedom and of uality in rights 
and facilities for communication. 

I said that,if we went into these disputed points; we would wander off 
to a discussion of the nature of mandates. For the present I would reserve 
my views, and would enquire whether, assuming that a satisfactory agrgenent 
should be reached on the American claims which Davis had set forth, I was 
justified in understanding that the American government would have no further 
objection to the Japanese mandate over Yap. | 

Davis merely replied that this did not apply merely to the existing 
former German cables, but in case of future necessity America or any other 
country on the same terms must have the right of landing operating cables 
on Yap. 

I again pressed the question whether, assuming that Japan should recognize 
this right, all the objections of the American government to the Japanese 
madate over Yap would be extinguished, 

Davis said that in fact the only purpose of the former administration 
in objecting to the “apanese mandate over ‘ap wasto insure for all the powers 
in general the right to land and operate cables on Yap. As to whether the 
newg YWiministration would adopt-the same policy, Davis said that he now 
remained in office as a member of the communications conference, but had al- 
ready retired as assistant secretary of stateg and could not now reply to 
this question as representing the present administration. Of course he 
would not fail to recommend this previous policy to Hughes as the really 
fair one, 


I gaid that at the time of the delivery of the note of December 10, 1920 
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from the American charg6 d' affaires at Tokyo to the Japanese government, 

it was declared that it was the policy of the American government to recognize 
the right of any country whatever to land and operate cables on unfortified 
island possessions of the United States. 1 asked whether in case Yapan con- 
ceded this right to the United States in Yap, the United States would, for 
example, concede the same right to Japan in Hawai. 

After a little hesitation, Davis replied that America claimed this as 
a natural right at Yapy and was averse to have this right considered as a 
compensation for a right which America had voluntarily given to Japan in 
Hawal. The solution must avoid this; but this point would be given thorough 
consideration. 

Finally 1 said that of course the purpose of our interview today is 
simply to ascertain the claims which the American government has heretofore 
advocated. Not only is there no means by which I can yet have the least 
knowledge of the views of the Japanese government as to whether it is 
possible to accede to any of these claims, but my own ideas are entirely 
unformed, There was one thing, however, which I particularly wished to aay 
at this time, From first to last my greatest concern had been the perpetuation 
of Japanese-American friendship. In case the Japanese people ware given the 
feeling in the least degree that the Japanese government had given up its 
original claims under American pressure, the questions of the disposition 
of the former German cables and of the Yap mandate might be temporarily solved, 
but the influence on the future relations of Japan and America might be bad. 

It mast be said that unless there were found a harmonious solution fair to 
both sides, an extremely grave influence might be left for the future. 

I had sincerely directed my efforts to this one point, but now I re- 
gretted to say that it must be considered as an existing fact that the points 
at issue had drawn the attention of the people of the two countries, and 
had caused a mutual development of nationalistic sentiment in both. I 


sincerely hoped that the American government would take thought of this 
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general aspect of the situation and would not adopt the attitude of ignoring 
the standpoint of Japan in endeavoring to reach a solution, 
Davis listened attentively to these remarksg and seemed to be not a 


. little impressed with them, 


Te : - Me.v7 MY 
Washington-bbddsf™s Compereeppe eh ws Com for te oops arek Piqrt. 
ha hiclon—Ammdon, Mo. To, Marehtt, 19240 


In the interview which I had with @®avis on March 18, the latter said 
that he had endeavored to ascertain the views of Hughes with regard to our 
interview of the preceding day, but he had opportunity to see him only a 
few winutods, and, interrupted by a constant serous of callers, he did not 
succeed in talking the matter over thoroughly. 

He stated as the opinion of the secretary of state that if supervision 
of the landing and operation of cables on Yap were to be given to any one 
country, he personally had no objection to Japanhaving this supervision as 
mandatory of the island, but he felt that the. powers recently were getting 
far away from the original character of the mandate system and were inter- 
preting it as if it had the same meaning as ceded territory. Therefore in 
the recognition of the island of Yap as a Japanese mandate, the meaning 
must be made clear that Japan was merely entrusted with the administration 
of the island ag the trustee of the five powers. 

I said that I was at a loss to understand these views of Hughes. In 
the first place the argument about the distinction between mandate and 
cession did not apply only to Yapg and I inquired on what principle the 
character of mandates should be made clear with reference to the Yap 
mandate in partisular. 

In the second place, at the time of the Paris conference, Australia 
and New Zealand had put in a strong claim for the simple cession of the 
former German islands in the Pacific south of the equator, A compromise 
was finally made under the name of a mandate, but it was understood that 


this was in fact no different from a cession of territoryg and was acceded 


to in this form, This is the reason that the words %s a part® are in the 
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covenant of the League of Nations (Note. ‘Text Sarbled and doubt ful all 


Wee Sti) Ri 


through here). J Sasieatiates An integral portion", see article @@, clausdé 
Not~. 52 last chapter.f To ignore this course of events, and to hatcepese 

the mandates of the South Pacific islands as a case under Articles 4and 5 oh 
of the treaty would not be fair. Finally, the character of mandates could 

be interpreted only i ache a ate of the text of the covenant by nations 
which had entered the League, At the present time, seesee Could the United 
States not regulate the terms of mandates. - 

Davis said that he himself was not in a position to explain the point 
of the determination of the mandate terms by the League assembly without 
consulting Auerica, and I should exchange views directly with the secretary 
of state. 

Referring next to the question of permitting the landing and operation 
of Japanese cables in Hawai and other American islands, Davis said that one 
pian would be for America to send a note to Japan (and if Japan wished, to 
follow the same example with Great Britain and italy) stating that this agree- 
ment had once been discussed in Yommittee No. 4 of the communications conference, 
that later Japan had withdrawn from the discussion leaving it to be discussed 
between Great Britain, Italy and America alone; that the delegates of these 
three powers had drafted an agreement which had not yet received the approval 
of their governments and that America was willing to permit Japan to land 
and operate cables on American island possessions on the same terms, 

I said that inasmuch as the Yapaese delegates at the time had declared 
Japan could not accept this proposed British-"talian-American agreement, the 
identical question could hardly be raised agains If, in the assumed cage 
of Japan permitting America to land and operate cables on Yap, America should 
grant the same rights to Japan in Hawai, I thought this might to some degree 
quiet Japanese public opigion, but, on tndother hand, after we had asked as 


to the policy of the American government, a request by the American government 
for & reconsideration of the above-mentioned agreement proposal would not 
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serve the purpose of quieting Japanese public opiniong and there was no 
reason for considering it. 
Davis understood the Japanese positiong and pondered an a suitable plan, 


but in the end there was no time to find oney and we adjourned. 


Shidehara followed this with the lengthy cable No. 31 which.we read in the last 
chapter discussing the merits of the American proposal and advising tokyo to concede 
the six points. To this, we saw, Tokyo countered with a proposal of her om in No, 145 
and 146, ‘In the meantime the communications conference was still in session. In 
the fifteenth meeting Shidehara explained the latest American plan and sought to 
discover whether America would stop opposing the “apanese mandate if she got her 
cable rights.. To this Henry Prather Fletcher, the new assistant secretary of state, 
replied in substance that administration by one nation would not be opposed if 


America received unrestricted rights as to cables. 


Washington-Tokyo, > 


Ree 
“Communications conference No. 33. April f, 1921. 


Washington-London, No, 122. April 23, 1921. 


The fifteenth session opened at 4 P.M., April 21 and adjourned at 6 P.M g 
... Finally we passed to the question of the German Pacific cables. 
At Davis‘ request, I explained the latest American proposal, which 1 
reported in Communications conference cablegram No. 26. I then said that this 
proposal is no doubt being considered in a spirit of good will by the Japanese 
government, but now complications had recently been introduced into the Yap mandate 
question, which was very closely related to the question of the disposition of 
the former German cables. As it was difficult to solve the two questions separately, 


I thought the 4“ apanese government was nae postponing its decision. I went 
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on to say that it would facilitate the consideration of the entire questiong 
if we were plainly informed whether the American government had any concrete 
proposal with regard to the status of Yap. 

The new assistant secretary of state, Fletcher, said that he thought 
it indispensable to find some plan with regard to the status of Yap which should 
satisfy the interests. of Japan and'also satisfy the interests of the other 
powersw and he would at any time undertake informal conversations with me for 
this purpose, 

I said that I had recently had several dialogues with Davis and Fletcher, 
but had not been able precisely to penetrate the attitude which America would 


take, 


During this, Fletcher said, "If we were given absolutely unrestricted 


rights in regard to cables, we should not feel it difficult td leave the administrat- 


ion of the island in the hands of a single power”. I think that this deserves 
attention. 

Finally I asked by way of experiment whether all question about the mandate 
would be extinguished if dagan should consent to. the free lading and operation 
of cables at Yap. 

Fletcher said that the general question of mandates would remain. ‘this 
queation did not concern Yap alone. 

Davis said that in the case which I mentioned, the German cable question 


would be solved, but the question of the status of Yap would still not be 


settled. 


weteuse 


4t was after that that Shidehara had coungelled announcing a policy of 
open door for the cables if Japan could thereby receive the disputed mandate 
and that Tokyo so consented and forwarded her counter proposal. Yet when 
Shidehara asked Hughes June 3 whether America would no longer object to the 
Japanese mandate of Yap if aie obtained her cable rights, Nughes explained 
America’s anger at being ignored.in the assigning of the mandates and demanded 


wireless rights as well as rights for any future means of communication. Shide- 
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hara indicated the necessity of avoiding a similar occurence of ill-feeling 


as that which arose from the thwarting of Japanese wishes after the Sino- 


Japanese Wary and prepared the way for the presentation of the Japanese plan a 


fornight later. 


Washington-Tokyo, No, 314. June 5, 1921, 


On the occasion of an interview with the secretary of state on June 
3, I referred to the Yap question, saying that the Japanese zovernment 
earnestly desired as speedy a settlement as possible. 

I stated that this question naturally separated itself into two 
heads, the first having to do with the control of the former German cables 
centering about. Yap, while the second related to the international status 
of Yap. 

The question under the first head had teen frequently brought up for 
discussion in the Communications conference, I was already acquainted 
with the American claims thereg and I now was confident that the hopes 
for a satisfactory settlement would be completely realized. 

But for the question under the second head, I had not yet heard any 
concrete proposals from the American government, except that I understood 
the point upon which America heretofore laid special stress was her right 
to free access to Yap for purposes of landing and operating the existing 
Yap-Guam line and all cables projected by America in the future. It was 
of prime importance in dovking a settlement for this entire question that 
it be made clear whether, assuming that America’s authority was recognized, 
there would be any objection to considering the question of a special man- 


date over Yap as no longer existing. 


Hughes replying, argued that America, as a member of the principal 


allied and associated powers, had contributed to the victory. Therefore 


America must have equal rights “i facilities with the allies as to the 
territories given up by Germany to the victors. The American government 
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had long ago laid down this principle; nevertheless it had been disregarded 


by the various allied countries, and, without waiting to confer with America, 
they had forthwith submitted the mandate question to the League council, 

and arbitrarily in the name of the five powers, had assigned Yap to the 
mandate of Japan. This was most unsatisfactory to America; therefore 

America could not but oppose the taking of a preferential position as to 
rights and facilities in Yap by any one country, whichever that country might ’ 
be. 

I asked whether the above principle laid down by the American govern- 
ment did not inherently g@' rightly apply to all the former territorial 
possessions of the enemy. — 

- Hughes, after hesitating slightly, replied that although the above 
principle naturally applied to all the former territorial possessions of 
the enemy, as a matter of fact he had no desire to insist upon it outside 
the region of Yap. I+ was simply that Yap happened to be a very important 
place as to communications, and therefore he must insist that this principle 
be carried out in that island. 

Then I asked, if the reason for Amorica's|insisting on this claim as 
applied to Yap was because of the point that this island was important as 
a communication center, then, as I had said before, would not America 
consider the question of the internationalization of Yap entirely settled 
in case there was recognition of America’s right to landing:.and operation 
of cables on the island? 

Hughes answered that America wanted in oo equal rights with other 
powers as to every sort of communication facility, including not alone sub- 
marine cakles, but also wireless and. any other invention which the progress 
of science might make in the future. | 

I pointed out that the effective distance for wireless telegraphy 
today amounted to several thousand miles. Since America had possession 
of Guam, which was not more than a mere 200 miles distant from Yap, wireless 


installed at Guam should serve to satisfy amply the American demand. I did 


ann 


not believe the demand for wireless installation at Yap was based on any 


actual necassity. 

to this Hughes axpressed no particular opinion. 

Then saying I woudd very frankly set forth my Personal views, I 
continued as follows: ; 

First of all, the decisions of supreme council of “ay 7, 1919, in ~ 
accordance with the final draft of those decisions, were published the 
following day. Buf in the articles so published, there was no reservation 
or special provision whatever regarding Yap. Thereafter no objection 
to the published articles was brought forward by any country, and so the 
Japanese people naturally expected these decisions to be carried out according 
to their wording. 

However, waen last year the former American administration suddenly 
made the claim that there was a special reservation which was not recorded 
in these decisions, public opinion in Japan received this with amazement, 

It could be said that the islands of the Pacific archipelago, formerly owned 
by Germany, lay for the most part to the south of the equator. That the 
WaHaneery. of these should belong to Australia, New Zealand, or the British 
Empire brought no objection from America. It was only against the paltry 
tract allocated to Japan that the question of principle was charged, and 

the objection strongly insisted upon,- the natural development of which 

was to cause Japan to entertain suspicions of America's real intention. 

According to the reliable newspapera in Japan, America's recent actions 
had wade a deep impression on the mind of the people in general, a fact 
to be deplored from the standpoint of the relations between the two countries. 
Also, the Japanese ‘espa had the bitter experience of intervention by 
three powers after the Sino-Japanese war. At that time the Japanese govern- 
ment, in consideration of the situation as a whole, gave in to the demands 


of the three powers in relation to Germany's claimsg and made a retrocession 


of territory. Although this queation was temporarily settled, there was no 


way of wiping out the tremendous effect upon the feelings of the nation, 
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and later on it was one of the underlying causes of the Yapanese-German 


Wal". 

Japan and America should both draw a lesson from this. Quietly con- 
sidering the fisting / woe both mutually devising methods of settling the 
most important points in a way that would not long leave a feeling of un- 
pleasantnessy in the minds of bethkountries. On this account, both sides 
needed to discover fair points of compromise. 

Formerly, the Wilson administration had demanded for America the 
allocation of the Yap-Guam cable andlthe right to operate both ends of 
the cable, Regarding the status of Yap, the claim was made later on for 
freedom of landing and operation for all American cables. The Japanese 
government could not give consent to this because of domestic laws and re- 
gulations and its connection with domestic administration. Nevertheless, 
for the sake of Japanese-American friendship, a thousand and one difficulties 
were being brushéd aside, and thought was being given now to satisfying 
American demands and claims. 

If the present American administration, following fresh tactics, was 
laying claim not only fto the cables alone, but to a principle of equality 
in the matter of rights and facilities for all communication, then the 
concessions asked of Japan were more and more rigorous and appeared almost 
unlimited. 1f such conditions were imposed, + personally had gmall hope 
of a solution, and I feared beyond measure for sis Soutinaebion of Japanese- 
American friendship. 

Finally, he asked me to submit a written memorandum of the plan of 
solution which 1 had in mind. 

I consented to this. 


He said we would later renew our discussion on the basis of this men- 


orandum,. 


With this the discussion closed for the day. 
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The mandate questions was a sore spot in the hearts and minds of the Japanese, 
for they remembered losing their lawfully ceded share of spoils, the Liaotung 
peninsula, after the Sino-Japanese war. Therefore, when they heard that America 
might be invited to attend theimminent supreme council meeting to discuss the 
status of davaases aud other problems, Tokyo was not all.eager to see her present, ' 
even though England, France and Italy upheld their right to the mandategfor 
fear a change in policy would weakén the League. lioreover, public opinion at 


home demanded Yap. 
TokyoeLondon, No, 279. May %, 1921. 


London-Washington, No. 189. May 4, 1921. 


To you and Ambassador Ishii, Referring to the end of cablegram No, 414 


from the ambassador at Paris to you, the presence of the United States 
at the supreme council in case of consideration of the Yap question 
ait tee Gs to our advantage, but Great Britain, France and Italy 
eagerly desire their presence in connection with their relations with 
Germanyg and a display of an attitude of opposition and distaste on 
the part of Japan would be extremely "delicate". 

It is thought that there will be nothing to do in the end but 
consent, but,in case of an invitation to America, there is a question 
in what capacity the American representatives would be presents and,in 
case resolutions are brought in by the Americans, there may be a fear 
that they are merely sentiments whwieh which will not in the least bind. 
the American government after they have been voted. 


You will indirectly inquire the views of the British and French re- 


presentatives on this point as far as possible during the. Council meeting. 
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Tokyo absolutely refused to open discussion on the status of Yap for this 
might lead to a change in the mandate terms, and bolstered her opinion of the American 
demands with legal advice. The astonishing thing to Japan and to the allies equally 
was the bold move of the new Republican administration in dropping all claim to the 
weak legal arguments used by the former secretary of state in its admonitory notes , 
of November 12 and December 6, 1920, This new move may have been based. on a general 
repudiation of all Democragtic stands or it my have been due to the tacit recognition 
of their weakness in this case. Whichever it was, Tokyo was quick to pick flaws 
in the new basis for disputing the Japanese mandate; that, ag one of the allies, the 
United States had a right to the cables and former possessions of the enemy and 
a gay in their division, and that since there was no treaty and no authorized re- 
presentative: of the people to dispose of them, no previous decisions were conclusive. 
If it were true that, according to international law, the rights of the victor 
are indecisive until determined by the peace treaty anditha&k all rights and obligations 
of a treaty come from adhering to it, America wis certainly taking the world by the 
ears and turning it topsy-turvy to have things all her own way. She waked all the 
privileges and none of the responsibilities. She was as fickle and irresponsible 
ag an adolescent. No wondér Japan was slightly dizzy at this new form of "unselfish" 
greediness. Once again one must ask "why should_she_ be given the fights if she 


refuses the obligations, especially if she repudiates her past acts when they are 


momentarily disagreeable and unsatisfactory to her present way of thinking?" 


ana 
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Once again Japan seemed to have logic and law on her side. The new arguments 


were hardly more tenable than the others, What better or more authoritative 


representative could the American people have: had than their president? Calling 


the new proposal “revolutionary” was being exceptionally polite. One-can imagine 


what Obata would have said if it have been China repudiating with such tenuous excuses, 
(A) : 
(‘For No. 591 see Chapter 18.) 

Tokyo=London, No. 315, May 1, 1921. 
London-Washington, No. 219. ZL) May 20, 1921. 

Referring to your cablegram No. 591, the views of the Japanese govern- 
ment on the Yap question were communicated to you in our cablegram Ne. 280. 
With regard to the status of Yap, view of the situation in Japan, the 
government cannot make a concession of the position which it hag hitherto 
taken, but with regard to the cable question, to which the American govern=- 
ment has hitherto attached the greatest importance, it is felt that there 
is still every room for negotiation, The question of a concrete proposal 
and of the form which these negotiations shall take is now under study 
and it is intended today to outline our attitude in this respect. 

It was stated in our cablegram No. 117 {Note. Not available) that the 
Japanese government recognized the reasonableness of the original view 
of the British government that for the time being we should handle the 
question. juridically and let the fundamental solution wait on the course 
of events. The Japanese government has thought it advisable to continue 
this policy again jin case the question should be discussed at the next 
meeting of the supreme council, but in the question of procedure and 
methods it is not the purpose of the devenene government to be persistent 
to the degree of ignoring the cooperation of the allied powers, 

If, therefore, the British government considers it proper that the 


next meeting of the supreme council should immediately undertake the solution 
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of the Yap question, the Japanese government will not oppose this. In that 
event, in consideration of the existing promise and fact of mitual support 
between the British and Japanese goveumioats with regard to the owmership 
of the German islands north of the equator, including Yap, and of the 
German islands south of the equatorg and in view also of the far-reaching 
points with regard to the fundamental basis of mandates which are involved 


in the American claims, the Japanese government considers that before the 


submission of this question to the supreme council, it will be politic to 


have a preliminary understanding between the Japane se and British governments 


to seture::perfect collaboration. _ 
You will seek an early opportunity to see Lord Curzon and will say 


to hgm that the Yapanese government is. profoundly grateful for the very 
valuable advice with regard to the Yap question which His Lordship has 
so faithfully expressed. You will.:say that the Japanese government is 
considering this question in the spirit of carrying compromise to the 
utmosty and that it is glad to find itself at one with the views of the 
British government in this regard. You will make plein the position 
of the Japanese government in accordance with cablegram No. 280 and the 
foregoing, will ascertain the views of Lord Curzon and will work to secure 
the support of the British gowrnment for the views of the Japanese govern- 
ment. | 

In regard to this negotiation, it is feared that the carrying on of 
formal negotiations with Great Britain at the present time after the 
appointment of an American representative to attend the supreme council 
would hurt the feelings of the Americans and might make it hard to secure 
the support of Great Britain even. You will therefore make especial effort 
to have these conversations as informal and intimate as possible, 


For the Bie of certainty, following is @ summary re-statement of the 


views of the Japanese government with regard to the solution of this 


question, 


1. The Jananese covernment cannot avvrove any discussion which mav 
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produce an alteration in the status of the island of Yap and cannot declare 
its assent to a rediscussion of the question of the allotment of mandate 


territories. In regard to the American claim for the application of the 
principle of equal opportunities in mandate territories, the Japanese govern- 
ment has no objection to a rediscussion of the question of equal opportunities 
in Class C mandates provided that the conditions of Class C mandates as 
determined by the League council in Deaeihen 1920 are maintained, 
_ (Note. The preceding paragraph is somewhat garbled and the rest of 
the message from this point is badly garbled.) 
2. With regard to the cable question, the Yapanese government will 
not decline to negotiate with America in the most perfect spirit of fairness. 
With regard to the passage in your cablegram about the extension of 
civil administration to Yap, in view of the indeterminate status of 
the island the original military regime of occupation had been maintained, 
but when the mandate status had been determinedy and on April 29 various 
decisions affecting wll these territories had been proclaimed, it became 
impossible to continue this situation because of questions of form and 
of budget procedure. Naturally there was in this not the least thought 
of transferring Yap alone to civil adninistratin, The significance is 
the same as that of the transfer of British territory to civil administration, 
and is nothing but part of the procedure of transferring the whole of the 
islands assigned to our mandate north of the equator to civil administration. 
The Yap questions are in an entirely different category of considerationge ° 
and the matter of leaving Yap under a military regime or of bringing it 
under eivil administration had no bearing on their solution. In order to 
avoid misunderstanding, please explain this point to Lord Curzon with 
especial care. 
Tokyo-London, No. 334. June tT; 1921. 


London-Washington, No, 241.- June 3, 1921. 


be, 
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(Note. Text is badly garbled, with long passages in which the exact 


text cannot be reconstructed.) 

Following is the opinion of the Japanese legal advisers on the American 
note of April on the Yap question. 

1. In notes of November 12 and Decenber 6, 1920, the American govern- 
ment claimed that the saorteafropresentatives had made reservations in 
advance to the inclusion of Yap in the decision of the supreme council 
of May 7, 1919. In opposition to this, the note of April 5, 1921 states 
that inasmuch as the United States have no treaty on this question, the 
decision of May 7 has no binding power on the United States, etc., and that 
the minutes of the session of May 7 of the supreme council have no conclusive 
force nor ig there any reason in the nature of things why they should have 
auch force, etc. The expression of this attitude of rejecting the decision 
of the supreme council of May 7 was entirely unexpected by the Japanese 
government. | 

2. If it should be argued that America as a recompense for its 
contribution to the victory in the war should participate in the rights 
and advantages acquired by the allied and associated powers even though 
it_has not signed the treaty of peace, it need not be said that Yapan 
like all the other powers recognizes America's contribution to the victory. 
As the argument of the American government applies to the whole acope of 
the peace, it should not be incumbent on the Japanese government to answer 
it imdependently, but, if it may express ite: views, it holds that yin the 
matter of the acquisition of territory and other advantages from an enemy 
such ag the American government claims, according to international law and | 
and precedents up to the present time, in all cases except that of the 
annihilation of an enemy, the rights of the victors: are indeterminate 
until they are determined by the treaty of peace. 


In general it is considered that it has been an established principle 


that all rights and obligations under a treaty accrue from the fact of 


entering the treaty, and naturally there is no exception in the case of 
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of the treaty with Germany. “+t is felt that America can hardly protest 
after taking the step of spas iets Note. Possibly, refusing recognition jf 
wictory, and that America cannot vindicate this as a right before the other 
powers until after it has ratified the treaty. 

3. It is not considered just that the United States on the one hand 
should not be bound by the treaty on the ground. that it has not ratified 
it and on the other hand should base claims on individual provisions of 
the treaty. To sustain the American claim to participate as one of the 
principal allied and associated powers in the present disposition of the 
German overseas dominions, America must first ratify the treaty. Certain 
provisions in the treaty may have been made in the expectation that America 
would ratify the treaty, and,in case of America not ratifying, it might 
not be possible to grant rights of this kind, 


The American note argues that if the rights claimed by America were 





not in the treaty, ¢ 
not have been ceded or relinquished to Japan and the other nations, It 

must be said that this argument can be reveraed and used to reply that 

the enjoyment and acquisition of these rights depends in th treaty which 
America has not ratified. 

4. The note of the American government argues that the American govern=- 
ment had not given the supreme council nor the League of Nations any authority 
to bind nor to represent the United States, and had not concluded any treaty 
nor authorized anyone to relinquish American rights and interests in the 
isdand of Yap. It is the understanding of the Yapanese government that 
the allotment of mandates was decided by the supreme council of May 7, 1919 
in which the United States was represented by President Wilsony and that 
the definitive character of this deiwidw lea cmaaay recognized by the British 
and French governments. It is a fact as alleged by the American government 


that the allotment of mandates did not have: the character of a treaty, 


but there were few among the decisions of the supreme council which were 


signed by the representatives of the various powers or which had the form 
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of treatiesy and the argument from this fact that the decisions of the 


supreme council had no validity are contrary to the understanding among 
the interested powers at the time. 

If we may cite one instance, in the present question of the disposition 
of the former Germn cables and the questions of the Communications confer= 
ence, the United States government on November 26, 1920 suggested to the 
governments of the four powers the propriety of observing the protocol 
of May 3, 1919, in spite of the fact that it was not signed by its represent- 
ative and did not have the character of a drenty: The American delegates 
in the modus vivendi of December 14, 1920 also affirmed the validity of 
that protocol. As has been pointed out before, the American notes of 
November 12 and December 6, 1920 recognize the decision of the supreme 
countil of May 7, 1919 with regard to the allotment of mandates and merely 
allege that America had made reservations as to the inclusion of Yap, 

In the view of the Japanese government, the American claim to reject 
the whole question of the allotment of mandates, to ignore the whole basis 
of the rights of the victors and to revise the decisions of the supreme 
council or to attempt a new agreement must properly be regarded as a 
revolutionary proposal. An attempt to overthrow decisions which had been 
reached with difficulty after a study of all the varied interests of the 
powers concerned can result only in complicating the situation to good 
effect. 

5. In regard to the American claim to have made a reservation, the 
Japanese government replied in its note of February 23. {Note. The 
rest of the note recites Japan's services in the war, the recognition by 
the \llies of her claims to the German islands in the Pacific north of .. 
the equator, ete. which Japan has yielded to take a Class C mandate, and 


expresses confidence that her claims will be recognized.) 


As soon as the invitations to the Washington conference were out, Japan wanted 


to make sure that Yap would be kept off the agenda. The United States, however, 
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wanted Yap included if it were not settled quickly. This acted as an additional 


incentive to bring the matter to a speedy close. 

July 29 there was another rumor that Hughes expected to have his own way 
with the Guam cable and a month later there were reports of a treaty to bind the 
agreement, Possible terms were published in Tokyo the middle of September and 
September 22 the treaty in which America would recognize the mandate was acknowledged 
ready for drafting though its validity depended on the acceptance of the allies. 

It soon emerged that the United Stetes was demanding equal rights and privileges 
as extended to the members of the League of Nations, such as land owmership, and 
Japan felt it necessary to consult the League lest this, under the most-favored=-nation 
clause, would result in the open door in Yap for all the world and a closed door to 
Japan in the other Class C mandates. 

Shidehara as usual worked constantly for concessions on the part of the home 
government and counselled compromise. On August 20 he suggested accepting the 
general principles of the proposed plan quickly and two days later pointed out. that 
it did away with the threatened internationalization of Yap. 
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Washington-Tokyo, No, 541. August 20, 1921. 


I had an interview with the secretary of state on August 19, 
The secretary said that he had considered his views on the proposals for 


the solution of the Yap question presented by me on June 18 which are given 


in my cablegrams 338 and 339, and he read aloud the memorandum which I 


nr rohtine aaxaratelty 
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I heard it read, and then: 

1. I asked whether the guarantee of freedom of residence and access 
and of exemption from taxes which was requested in the first point of the 
memorandum included cases not connected with purposes of the cable business. 

The secretary replied that Yap was an island of no commercial or industrial 
value and therefore it did not appear that there would be any American citizens 
residing temporarily or permanently on the island nor any American ships 
touching there for general commercial or industrial purposes. This matter 
contemplated only cases connected with the cable industry. 

I said that I did not lmow whether there are at present any Americans 
living on the island or American ships touching there, but 4 had énce 
heard that there were actually some foreigners living there. According to 
the wording of the memorandum it could be interpreted to demand the guarantee 
of the sapecified rights and privileges also for these foreigners and their 
property and vessels even although they had no connection with purposes 
ef the cable business. If such were the cage, I thought that. mature deliberation 
might be required on the part of Japan, which had the responsibility of the 
mandate administration, and I said that it was for this reason that I raised 
the question. 

Hughes. said that in case a treaty were drafted later, amendments 
could of course be made in the phraseology of the memorandum. He hoped 
that for the present no importance should be attached to the phraseology, 
but that the general principles should be given consideration, 

2. With reference to the second point of the memorandum, the secretary 
of state, in answer to my questions, explained that even if Japan should 
some day remove the existing wireless facilities on the island, the United 
States did not have any fixed plan of immediately replacing it, but from 
a standpoint of fairness the United States attached importance to the re- 
cognition of the right as a a a question. 


3. With reference to paragraph nine of my proposals which provides 


nme 
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that the five great powers shall jointly negotiate with The Netherlands, 


China and the Great Northern Telegraph company, 1 asked. the opinion of the 
secretary as to whether the sentence at the end of the memorandum which 
points out the necessity of making a treaty among the five great powers, 
meant that a treaty should be made embodying paragraphs one to eight of 

my proposals, and that then,as the result of the conclusion of the treaty, 
the five powers should negotiate with Phe Netherlands, Vhina and the Great 
Northern company. | 

The secretary said yesg and added that he himself did not have any 
definite views about such questions of procedure. 

After these questions and answers, saying that after further mature 
consideration I should express some opinion, I requested and received a 
copy of the memorandum, and the interview was over for the day, 

On thinking the matter over again after my return to the embassy, + 
feel that, although the wording of the memorandum is not exact, at any 
event the practical questions are not particularly important, and the 
views of the secretary of state issue from a sincere wish to settle the 
Yap question as quickly as possible. Under the circumstances, I think it 
is advisable not to continue an argument on minute points, but to give our 
prompt assert to all the foregoing views and thus formally to settle this 


question. # request urgent instructions. 
Washington~-Tokyo, No. 548- August 22, 1921- 


Referring to my cablegram No. 541, my proposal of June 18 merely 
gives the United States the same position as Japan and the other powers 
in regard to landing and operating cables. it does not extend to give 
countries other then the United States (including the Netherlands) the 
same position as Japan and the United States. The question whether the 
powers would receive equal rights with America through application of the 


most-favored-nation clause in commsarcial treatries would require especial 
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investigation, but at least the present proposed solution should not lead 


to argument that Yap has been changed to a sort of international administration 
for cable purposes, | 

This proposal was drafted particularly with the meaning of avoiding 
this argument. Whether the secretary of atte was fully cognizant of this 
meaning is not clear, but he expressed no objection to the wording of the 
proposalg and expressed his thanks for the fair and liberal spirit towards 
America shown by the Japanese authorities. From this it may naturally 
be supposed that the former President's so-called international administration 
of Yap has been withdrawn. 

I suppose that this has already struck your attention, but this by 


way of making sure, 


Tokyo wanted Shidehara to get Hughes’ signature to an explicit statement recognizing 


the mandate, but she objectéd strenuously to his changing the terms of the mandate as 


announced previously and warned him to avoid any phrasing which might reflect on the 


sovereignty of Japan. 


Tokyo-Washington, No, 400, September 2, 1921. 


rpcaaame . 


With regard to your cablegram No. 541, the Japanese government, with a sincere 
wish to promote Japanese-American friendship, concurs in your opinion that it is 
advisable to devise at once a speedy settlement of this question. 

While accepting in the main the substance of the Hughes memorandum, it has 
been decided to devise means to cause America to abandon her objections to our 
mandate of the south sea islands. for the forms and details {1 think it important 
to have clearly understood the points noted in the following paragraphs. So, at 


the same time that you announce to the other side the fact of this decision, I 


desire that you enter into discussion of the forms and deteila. ‘This hne Jane 
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been a pending question between Japan and America and might even be the cause 
of trouble in the national friendship of the two countries. 4n consideration of 
this fact we desire through the above understanding to abolish the various points 
of diapute, and to leave open no possibility of future trouble and doubt. You 
will bear this in mind and do your utmost to arrive at a timely compromise, 

1. The question of the allocation and operation of the Yap cables is 
primarily one to be settled by all the five powers, and for this reason: we 
will accept the decision contained in article 9 of your cablegram No. 3393 (Note. 
aba ssador's proposalsof June 18), ~ 

2. An agreement shall be concluded between Japan and America which shall 
include terms relative to various rights and privileges to be possessed by 
America and her nationals for facilities for cable, wireless, and all other telegraphic 
communication in the island of Yap. (Part 2 of the Shidehara proposal, and Nos. 1 
and 2 of the Hughes’ memorandum). 

-3. The American government fully understands that the above agreement is 
conditional an America’s having no objection to our mandate over all islands 
north of the equator formerly belonging to Germany: yet upon this peint the 
Hughes’ proposal is decidely vague. 1t must be anticipated that some doubt may 
arise in case of a future change of authorities and therefore to show that 
America confirms aut mandateit is felt that there should be en exchange of notes 
stating explictly: 

“America recognizes the fact that Japan has taken a mandate over all the 
former German possessions to the north of the equator, but the island of Yap 
holds a special position from the standpoint of international communicationg and, 
invview of the fact that America likewise has an interest in this communication, 
Japan and America have made special arrangements for the rights and privileges 
of America and her nationals with respect to. the business of telegraphic communication 
in this islandv@ 


It is felt that it would further clarify the situation if in these notes we 


should enumerate the various provisions of paragraph 2 above. 


—_ 
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If conditions make it difficult for America to consent to this procedure, 
we need not necessarily insist on it, but you will take steps to see that in 
ali events this point of American recognition of our matdate is wade clear in 
an appropriate manner, : | 

4. According to the Hughes’ memorandum,it is supposed that the Americans 
will summarize the various points in 1 and 2 abovey and make a five power 
treaty and my make room for the inclusion of stipulations of various sorts 
on mandate regulations for the south sea islands. if they wish to regulate 
mandate terms for a second time through a five power treaty, or to make changes 
in fundamental principles, not only would this be counter to our claim up 
to this time that this is a fait accompli in so far as Japan, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and the League council are concerned, but after our mandate 
regulations have been announced to veseesssse] Hd. Note. Possibly, the worla| 
and have been officially published, it would be difficult for us to consent 
to having mandate terms made in this manner, and we therefore wish to avoid 
this form. (Note. Text extremely involved). 

if the Americans will recognize our mandate over the whole south seas 
archipelago, the mandate regulations will naturally apply to the island of 
Yap as well. There will then be no necessity for various stipulations regard- 
ing mandate regulations. 

Judging by a former American memorandum, the Americans, relative to 
Clasa B mandates, hold that, according to the constitution, the authority 
for questions of territory does not rest on the President alone. Similarly 
they may also hold that the recognition of regulations regarding Class C 
mandates requires ratification in treaty form by the senate. Please report 
your views in this respect. ee lel 

5. (a) It is desired to limit the first point, paragraphs a ts of 
the Hughes memorandum, to telegraphic business in ‘ap. 

(bo) Regarding the extradition of criminals in the last :part of the 


Nughes’ memorandum, we of course have no objection if it is meant to applyto 


this island the existing Yapanese-American treaty on the extradition of 


oTy 


criminals, i on the contrary, it means that those committing offenses 
in the island are to be given over to America for the latter to punish, 
then this would constitute a restriction of our rights in the island, and 
we could hardly agree thereto, 

(c) Again, regarding the provisions for public charges, if the meaning 
is that public charges are not to be levied by Japaneso authorities on 
property of America or her nationals which is connected with purposes of 
communication we have no special objection. But, if it is that in general 
in this island the property of America and her nationals cannot be levied on 
for public charges, we can hardly consent. if, again, the Americans will carry 
out tne levying ef public charges ei property whose purpose is for the business 
of communication, we then of course will wish to get some means for lexying 
public charges on property necessary to America, 

The above (a) and (c) are questions that will rarely arise, but theorstical- 
ly they constitute a restriction of Japanese sovereigntyy and it is thought 
would only serve to irritate national pride. In practice we will afford 


every facility in matters of this sort, dut we wish not to have them described 


_in the final text of the agreement. 

Before America would sign an agreement admitting Japan's mandate over Yap, she 
insisted on three things: a duplicate of Japan's report to the League, the extension 
of Japanese-American treaty rights to Yapy and the free admission of American citizens 
and shipping September 15. On September 8 Hughes reluctantly agreed to Japan's mn-= 
datory, provided those privileges of missionaries, extradition, expropriation, etc. 
were specified as extended to the United States as well as to the countries that signed 
the original agreement and implied that America might enter the League sometime. In 


order to avoid inserting a special provision that would permit extradition of criminals 
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. in Yap, Shidehara suggested applying the general Japanese-American extradition treaty, 


When Hughes :questioned the feasibility of this, Shidehara went a step further and suggest- 


ed applying all Japanese-American treaties to Yap, - thig without 


Later Hughes was to insist on this and Tokyo was to refuse. 


ra 


consulting Tokyo. 


It only prolonged negotiat- 


%ons and forced Japan to a concession she might not have had to make otherwise. cS 


without Shidehara(s prompting, Hughes might not have thought of it. 


Man f ) 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 593. September 9, 1921- 


On september 8, I had an interview with the secretary of state and presented 
to him the memorandum on the Yap question contained in telegram No. 594, The 
following interchange of views took place. 

i In cake to hte, 2 of the memorandun, I said as follows: 

Woe the one hand,it is understood thatthe United States claims not to 
be bound by the assignment of mandatories and by the mndate regulations de- 
cided upon in the League council of December 17, 1920, butjon the other hand, 
since the representatives of Japan, Great Britain, France and Italy participated 
in this agreement and accorded unanimous approval, there is es far as these 
four countries are concerned, no reason for reconsidering at this late date 
a matter which has already been settled. Im order to try to reconcile these 
conflicting views, it is finally proposed to arrange a convention or agreement 
betweon|the United States, which did not participate in the council, and Japan, 
which became a mandatory by the decision of the council, ‘The only point at 
issue is to provide for the rights, privileges and exemptions to be enjoyed by 
the United States in Yap for purposes of electrical communication. Any attempt 
to reach an agreement among the Vive powers on this matter would mean a reconsider- 
ation of. the agreement of the council and would in my opinion not only involve 


questions difficult of solution but would result in no advantage to the United 


States™: 
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Hughes replied that this was reasonable and that he would make a definite 


answer after giving the matter formal consideration, 

2. In regard to Aeticre 3 of the memorandum, when I asked whether, if 
Japan were to recognize the above rights, privileges and exemptions of the 
American government, there would be anything to prevent the recognition by the 
United States of the validity of Japan's mandate over Yap and the other former 
German islands north of the equator, Hughes said that there were still a number 


of points regarding which he hoped special revision would be made in the 


dat La é . 
mandate regulations | tt ) 


' ai f 
A. The guarantees stipulated under Article (see: Article 5 in 


preamble of Yap treaty in Appendix XTI.}of these regulations regarding “all miss- 


ionaries who are nationals of the countries in the League" would not apply to 





missionaries from the United States, which had not entered the League. (In this 


connection the Becretary used the words “The United States might sometime enter 
the League, in which case these questions would not arise, but" etc.etc. These 


words must be interpreted as if the secretary himself expscted that the United 
States would at some future time become a memb er of the League. Although it 
ig not clear whether any special significance is to be attached to the above, 
his manner of speaking drew my attention.) A written statement to include 


American missionaries also in this guarantee must be drawn up. 











B. Likewise, in regard to the phrase “in order that the missionaries may 
carry out their duties" etc, the American missionaries, besides their purely 
religious duties, have long been in the habit of engaging in educational 
enterprises. Therefore, it should be made clear whether the term “their 
duties" is confined to religious duties alone. 

G. Since it is provided that the mandatory countries are to have full 
administrative and legilative powers over their mandate territories as constituent 
parts of the countries themselves and that they are to apply their own laws, 
if in those countries there are laws providing for discriminatory treatment 


between nationals and aliens or between aliens, those laws woulg also apply to 


the mandate territories. Therefore jal though the former German islands north 
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of the equator are not thought to have any great commercial or industrial 
value and the United States accordingly hag no practical interest in them, 
in view of the fact that the former German islands south of the equator are 
of some considerable importance both because of the extent of their territory 
and their commercial and industrial value, éhe United States would have to 
insist upon claiming equal treatment from the mandatory there. (The secretary 
added that this claim would akso be very advantageous to Japan.) Accordingly, 
as a question of principle, he must be consistent in making the same claim 
for the islands north of the equator as well. He said that he hoped that 
on the above points, the wording of the mandate regulations would be supplemented . 

I said that, although i did not think that the form in which such details 
were arranged was of any special significance to the Japamese government, I 
haped that within a short time the views of the United States government would 
be drawn up in the form of a note. ‘The secretary said that this was his intention 
and that @ memorandum was now being drafted. 1 then inquired whether, if the 
above points were satisfactorily settled, there would be any objection to the 
Japanese mandate and Hughes pepiied that there would not. 

3. I asked whether it was the idea of the American government that it would 
be necessary to incorporate the provisions in paragraphs l:.and 2 above in the 
form of a treaty or whether an agreement would be sufficient. Hughes replied 
that soma time ago he had had that point investigated by a lawyer, According 
to the Versailles treaty, the territorial rights to tha Genman overseas 
colonies had been given over to the five powera. The United States ia one of 
the powers which succeeds tothese rights. This was @lso specifically stated in 
the receht German~Ametican treaty. In his opinion, another treaty would be 
necessary for the United States to relinquish its share in these rights or to 
recognize the mandate of any other country. 

Moreover,l asked whether in the Japanese-American treaty on this subject, 
the method to be followed would be to quote the mandate regulations of the 
League council in the form that they were decided upon in the council, to stipulate 


that the United States accepted them with the understandine vrivan above. end than 
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te enumerate all the clauses of this understanding, 


HUZHOS eoccerececeeeeee (Note. Apparent omission in text.). 

I explained the substance of article 4 of the memorandum and s@id that the 
disposal of the former German gables was entirely distinct from the above~ 
mentioned question of the provisions in regard to the Yap mandate and would 
necessitate a joint agreement among the five powers, Hughes replied that he 


realized that fact, 14 asked in this connection about the progress of the negotiations 


between the American, British, French and Italian governments regarding the dis- 
posal of the former German dtlantic cables, Hughes said that as the matter was 
in charge of Fletcher, he himself was. not familiar in detail with the status of 
the negotiations and had not heard that any progress had been mde, 

5. In regard to Article 5 of the memorandum, 1 explained that as the 
Japanese-American treaty for tho extradition of criminals would also apply to 
Japanese mandate territory, it would not be necessary to mke special provisions 
for the extradition of criminals in the new treaty or agreement. Hughes said 
that there was some question ag to whether or not the Japanese~American extradition 
treaty would apply to that territory and that it at least would be necessary to 
specify explicitly that i did apply. I asked why emphasis should be put upon 
the extradition treaty alone and why it would not be proper to draw up a provision 
stating summarily that ti the Japenese-American treaties were to be applied to 
the Japanese mandate territory. Hughes replied that he though this was extremely 
reasonable but that he would consider the matter further. 

E inquired what the idea of the United States waslin the matter of expropriation. 

Hughes explained that ,in case land was required for carrying on the business 
of electrical communication, as indicated in the last part of Article 6 of the 
memorandum, if the owners would not agree to sell that land, although the Japanese 
government authokties should exert their good offices, the land required could 
not be purchased except by virtue of some treaty or law. 

I said that by expropriation each coumtry meant levying preperty for the 


public welfare of that country and that levying property for the benefit of a 


foraien eountry wicht be interpreted as contrary to our own laws. Therefore,as 
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the matter was an urgent. one and would involve difficult legal questions, I said 


that I hoped that the question of expropriation would be omitted in the treaty 
or agreement, 

Hughes said that. as he was convinced that the Japanese government would make 
every effort to facilitate to the United States the land necessary for the electrical 
communication operations and that the purposes of both Yovernments were substantially 
identical, he personally was perfectly satisfied ybut that if there were no guarantee 
in the nature of a treaty, he feared that difficult questions would arise. 


We did not come to an agreement upon this point, but since in any case the 


question was not important, decision was postponed until a later date, 


Hughes was quick to incorporate Shidehara's suggestion in a fresh proposal he 
had ready for the ambassador when he called a week later. “oreover, the secretary wished 
to begin drafting a treaty at once to get the mtter out of the way before the opening 
of the conference, 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 609. September 16, L192], 


I had an interview with the Necretary of State on September 15, 

First he read me the memorandum on the Yap question, which is given in 
my accompanying cablegram No, 610. 

To this I said that in D of heading 6, there was a proposal to make a 
provision in the new treaty whereby the various Japanese-American treaties 
should be applicable to mandate territories, i asked whether, in case the 
Japanese government agreed to this, the special prévision for making the treaty 
on the extradition of criminals, in heading 5, applicable to Yap, would then 
no longer need to be added, 


Hughes agreed with me, saying there would be no need to make this 
provision twice. 


Furthermore. rerardine the question of exvronriation, the seacratarv snid 
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that to sum up what was said at a previous exchange of views, it might come 


about that in spite of the sincerely kind offices of the Japanese authorities, 
the right acquired by America to establish telegraphic communication might 

4a practice prove difficult to exercise in the ever{ that the American telegraphic 
communication authorities were unable to proceed with the purchase of land 
aneewaey fo their purposes. Therefore, to guard against this contingency, 

he hoped the Japanese government would agree to the provision. 

Finally, regarding the Yap mandate and the disposition of the cables 
formerly belonging to Germany, he said that, seeing the views of Japan and 
America were most evidently getting closer to each other, if his recent memorandum 
was go fortunate as to receive the approval of the Japanese government, the 
drafting of the treaty proposal would be started immediately. 

I asked whether in that case he did not think it would require plenipotent- 
tary credentials to conclude such a treaty. 

Hughes said that following the precedent of treaties in general, he hoped 
for an exchange of plenipotentiary credentials, but to save the necessity of 
sending by mail, there was the expedient of presenting the credentials by 
cable. (This expedient would seem to have been employed in the recent German- 
American treaty). 

I stated that if the Japanese government sent me orders that it wished 
to have this treaty signed and sealed, perhaps fokyo would hand my credentials to 
the American ambassador at Tokyog and this would serve as a substitute for formal 
credentials. 

Hughes replied that this would be a very simple method. 

On returning to the embassy, I examined the memorandum carefully, It 
accepts in aubstance the proposals contained in my memorandum of Septenber 8, 
excepting this: 

1. The former arguments as to the right of expropriation for purposes of 
telegraphic communication in Yap are maintained; but this is not thought to 


constitute an important question whichever way it is taken. Logically even, 


it seems insufficient reason to advance objections to the claims of the American 


government. 924 

2, Regarding the former German islatidd north of the equator, this matter 
ig substantially covered in heading 6, % to ¥°, of the recent némorandum, There=- 
fore, on the premise that America has already recognized Japan as holding a 
mandate through the decision of the allied council, it cannot be termed un- 
reagonable to have a treaty with America, a country which is not one of the man- 
date countries nor on the League council, and to frame a provision regarding 
Japanese mandates. 

It is my opinion that with affairs in their present state, there is no- 
hope of a settlement of the Yap question beyond the aboveg and if this question 
is wiped off the slate at once, the good effect on the general situation will 
not be small, Lf therefore earnestly hope that the Japanese government will give 


its entire assent. 


Tokyo preferred a convention to a treaty, but was ready to assent to the latter 
should that form be required by America under her laws. 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 432. September 17, 1921- 


Referring to your cablegram No. 593, - from the generally satisfactory 

understanding that has beosattained regarding the various points brought up 
by Hughes on this question, it is clear that the Americans have no objection 

to the Japanese mandate over the entire group of islands north of the equator 
formerly owned by Germany, inciusive af the island of Yap. Therefore our desire 
ig to achieve agreement as soon as possible on the forms and details of the 
above understanding and to devise a final sett omer of the matter. Please, in 
your negotiations with America, bear in mind anew the various points noted théley, 
and exert yourself to the utmost. 

| i, As to America's wishes concerning missionaries, in x and B of article 
2, there is no objection to extending to American missionaries the Fiavatites 
pertaining to missionaries of countries in the leaguey and to settling that the 


qi pee . 


wording “this anarantea ahall nnt ha Vinstad #0 wadtiet nc weet 
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to apply to educational work. 
However, for this purpose, it would, at the same time, be necessary 
o the preservution of public peace and prosperity that the mandatory 


countries define clearly their right, in this interpretation, to exercise 
—Vi7 1. 


needful supervision, - as is stipulated in 3 of article 6 of the East 
j (FL? : 
African mandate draft, referred to in the American memorandum in connection 


A) 
t 
with provisions of A and B class mandates, Bimnsaire.( ca 


there are only seven articles of the typical Class C mandate. Article @UIIi 





of the British mndate for Togoland, Class B, has only one part and reads 
-~- “The mandatory shall apply to the territory any general international 
conventions applicable to its contiguous territory." Possibly the last 
clause of Article fis referred to, for in the reply, see No. 629 below, 
mention is made of this clauge which reads as follows for the same ‘ogoland 
mandate -~- The rights conferred by this article extend equally to companies. 
and associations organized in accordance with the law of any of the members 
of the League of Nations, subject only to the requirements of public order, 
and on condition of compliance with local law." ) 

2. Regarding the point in ¥, article 2, of your memorandum, that re- 
cognition must be given to the principle of equal trade opportunity in 
relation to the islands north of the equator formerly belonging to Germany, 
the Japanese government has no objection to this in principle, but the 
government desires to make this conditional on the other Class C mandatory 
countries recognizing this principle in relation to their own mandate | 
tevettorida: 

Regarding the question of the application of the principle of equal 
opportunity to the territory of the above Class C nandates, it would be 
unpleagdant for the Japanese government to take the initiative at this 
time in breaking an understanding, which was reached after protracted 
discussions carried on by the Japanese government with the British govern 


ment, and which was proclaimed by the Yapanese government on the od¢éasion 


of the decision on mandate provisions finally made in the League council 
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of December 17, 1920, America should be made to consult with Great Britain 
‘to rectify this point, 
3. Regarding the point of form in article 3 of your cablegram, - 
from the Japanese government's standpoint it is desirahle to use the 
form of an exchange of notes, or a convention, but Jif it is absolutely 
necessary for America under her laws to use treaty form, there is no 
objection to agreeing ® it as a final compromise, 
But America did not have a hand in the Versailles treaty, nor is 
she a member of the League of Nationss and on this account the decision 
of the League council regarding mandate provisions has nothing to do with 
her. In this connection, it is desired to take the form of concluding 
a treaty between Japan and America on identical points and of such scope 
as not to conflict with the above decision. If, as you recommend, all the 
“administrative provisions as determined by the League council are to be 
adopted, we think it right, as fas as possible, in order to avoid the 
appearance of concluding another treaty on these administrative provisions, 
to insert the whole of the mandate provisions, then state that regarding 
the application of these provisions an understanding (the items of which 
follow) is being reached between Japan and America as to rights and special 
privileges held by America or Americansg and then list the items of the 
understanding, 
4. “egarding the point concerning criminals in article S of your 
cablegram, there is no objection to stating clearly that the Japanese- 
American treaty on extradition of criminals is applicable within the scope 


of the Japanese mandate, but as for adding the general provision that all 


Japanese~American treaties shall be applicable within the Japanese mandate 





territory, there is a difference in the living conditions of the islanders 





and people in Japan proper. Consequently their interests under the treaties 





will be looked into, and terms for application to the miundate territory will 





be decided. 
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5. Regarding the point of expropriation in article 6 of your 
cablegram, it is as you think: in other words, the incorporation into a 


treaty 6r agreement of terms,as sought by America, for the right of expro=- 


> 
priationgis very difficult from the point of Japanese law, 

Therefore we wish to do no more than give a pledge that we expect 
to give satisfaction to the American demand only in so far ag is need- 
ful for telegraphic communication enterprises. 

6. In Article 9 of my cablegram No. 215, it was specified: "The 
Rive reat Rowers shall use their joint efforts to secure the consent of 
Holland, China, and the Great Northern Telegraph company to all the fore- 
going provisions, which are conditioned on securing the consent of each 
of them". 

This was a result of the decision that. trouble might arise in the 
operation of our cables, if, ween we attained a settlement with America 
on the disposition and operation of the cables in question, an understanding 
os were not alida established with Holland, China and the Great Northern 
Telegraph company. 

Needless to say, it is desired to make it clear that this is tha same 


thing stated in aes 9 of your proposals of June 18, to avoid possible 


4 } , 
Cforcya misunderstanding later on. 2 2 2 oo meee es thx: pin, funk} 


Tokyo objected to specifying expropriation eis in the treaty, but she was 
willing to promise verbally every cooperation. Nor did she wish to apply all the 
treaty rights to Yap. Shidehara, however, seemed to think there were more advantagé 8 
in mak ing the mandates an integral part of the Japanese Empire through extending 
the treaty rights than there were disadvantages. 

Washington-Tokyo, No. 629. Septenber 23, 1921, 


I had an interview with the secretary of state on September 22 @ and say- 


ing first that although I had not yet received the Japanese government's 
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views in reply to the secretary of state's memorandum of the fifteenth, 
for my personal information I wished to mke sure of the meaning of two 
points in the icononnbliey I thereupon stated the contents of my accompanying 
cablegram No. 630, 

As to point 1, or the right of supervision over missionuries, Hughes 
said explicily there was no objection to making the provision as in 
tus last clause of article 6 of the East African mandate provisions, which 
was in accordance aes my interpretation. 

To point 2, or limiting the loading and unloading of merchandise to 
vessels engaged in foreign trade, he replied that, although it had not yet 
occurred to him that this should be done, my interpretation was only 
reasonable and right. 

According to your cablegram No. 432: 

1. We are to avoid expressly stating that the law of expropriation will 
be applied to Yap, and merely limit ourselves to giving a pledge that the 
Japanese authorities will devise facilities for the supply of what is ne=- 
eessary to the business of American telegraphic communication#, 

However, we lay ourselves open to the charge of insincerity if we give 
this pledge without sufficient means for carrying it into effecty and,if » 
by chance the owners hold out to the last and refuse to sell, our authorities, 
in order faithfully to carry out this pledge, would finally have no other 
recourse than to bring extra-legal pressure on the holders. 

In short, I think the American government's claims on this point, logically 
apace at least, constitute a weighty argument against such a course. I 
hope therefore that positive agreement will be made to its claims, 

2. Whereas you state that in the question of whether or not “apanese= 
American treaties are applicable to mandate territories, each individual 
treaty must come under consideration, - it is a just fundamental principle 
that, as these territories form a constituent part of the Japanese empire, 


treaties are applied under one and the same law. 


Also, I have previously examined existing Japanese-American treaties. hut 
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have. found no provisions that cannot be applied within mandate limits. 

Not only will it hinder our steps in the direction of establishing close 
relations between Jépan and her mandated territories to provide explicitly 
that application will be limited only to the treaty of extradition of criminals, 
but the distinct understanding now existing that treaties in force between 
Japan and America, particilarly trade treaties, are applicable within this 
mandated territory will afford us basis for refusal in case America later 
claims special treatment, not guaranteed under hanes tpesh tes. on the ground 
that mandated territories have a special international status. 

Therefore I believe it expedient to consent in this also, to the claims 


of the American government. 


At the present time when the date of the conference is so close at hand, 
it will he helpful to the whole situation if the Yap question is solved ag 
soon &s possible. Further delay might bring on trouble from the American 
senate or from foreign quarters, a result not desired. 


“Therefore I request immediate instructions regarding my cablegram No, 619 


and this. cablegram. 
(a-porws ‘ 

Tokyo was unmoved. She disapproVed because she feared that the granting of 
Japanese-American treaty rights would result in unequality due to the most~favored= 
nation clauses, thus allowing all nations free access to Yap, while she herself would 
be barred from similar privileges in other Class C mandates. Moreover, she objected 
to making an annual report to the United States, and rightly. After all who was the 
United States ‘5 getuus to accept the responsibilities of the League yet to demand 
not only all the privileges of the League, but also the right to keep her nose in the 
League business for purely critical purposes, especially considering the fact that an 


vehuck 


American was to be invited to setve on the COnmLELCS sale would review the reports of all 
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the mandates? 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 464. September 30, 1921- 


Referring to your cablegram Nos, 609 and 593, we had thought that,as a 
result of your interview with Hughes ,the American claims in the Yap question 
had substantially come close to the views of the Japanese, and in this belief 
and with the hope that we might as quickly as possible reach a satisfactory 
solution of the question, we hastily sent our cablegram No. 432 giving the 
views of the Japanese government on the points enumerated in the above-~- 
mentioned cablegram No, 593, Hughes’ memorandum given in your cablegram No.610, 
however, includes new demands which are entirely different from the basis of 
the solution in the preceding negotiations, and it is therefore not yet 
posaible for the Japanese government immediately to give its assent to the 
whole Hughes’ memorandum, Under these circumstances you will renew the 
negotiations after noting the following points and will mke avery effort 
for a solution, 

1. There is no objection to inserting in the convention a special pro- 
vision in accordance with glause *5% of the Hughes” memorandum that the Jap- 
anese~American éxivaditton treats shall apply to the Ysland of Yap, nor is 
there any objection to a provision promising that in case the Americans 
cannot otherwise obtain the needed property and facilities for the purpose 
of electrical communication in the island, the ¢apanese government shall use 


its power of expropriation to satisfy the American needs. It is desired, 
however,to arrange to have also a provision that whenever it is necessary 
for the Americans to acquire such property, its location and extent shall be 


determined by an agreement between America and /apan. 
2. Among the American demands concerning mandated islands other than 
Yap, there is no objection to 'fa) and te) of clause 86% of the Hughes” memorandum, 


but fay and {e\ are not only new demands which it was entirely impossible to 


foresee from the preceding course of the negotiations, but, as explained below, 
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they are such that in the nature of the case Japan cannot decide them indepen- 
dently. In regard to these two points, therefore, you will seriously ask the 
support of the Americans in view of the good faith in which the Japanese 
government has hitherto made every possible concession, to secure a quick and 
satisfactory solutiong and you will make every effort to secure a modification 
of their demands and to remove the impediment to a solution of this question. 

A. In regard to ta), the question of the application of Japanese-American 
treaties, we have noted your recommendations in your cablegram No. 629, but, in 
case all Japanese-American treaties are to apply to our mandated territories, 
the countries having most-favored-nation stipulations with Japan. will have re- 
course to themy and all treaties between “apan and other countries will apply 
to the mandated territorgile. This would result in the end in the application 
of the principle of equality of commercial opportunity to these territories. 
Japan of course not only has no objection to this in principle but on the con- 
trary it wishes the principle of equal opportunity to be carried out equally 
in all other mandated territories, and it has for a long time past strongly __ 


advocated this, but Great Britain and the other powers would not accept itk@ 


and finally at the time of the determination of mndate terms by the tounes2 





ef the League of Nations on December 17, 1920 the declaration of the dapanese 
government was added as 4 paragraph. 

According to the Class C mandate terms then adopted, no obligation to 
recognize the principle of equality of commercial opportunity is necessarily 
imposed on the mandaory countries. The American aspirations concerning this 
| point are a question not merely of Japan but of all Class C mandatory countries, 
therefore.as was suggested < an earlier cablegram unless all the Class ¢ 
mandatory countries shall make all treaties applicable to their mandated territor- 
ies, the Yapanese government alone cannot consent to it. On the same principle, 
with regard to the right of access of American citizens and of American ships, 


unless all %C® class mandatory countries recognize the free right of access 


of all nationals and of all ships, Japan alone is in the position of not being 


The decision of questions like this, however, will require not a little 
timeg and it would be very regrettable to delay the settlement of the whole 
matter on account of them. it is therefore desired to make our position 
thoroughly understood by the United States and to leave these questions 
for negotiation among the interested countries at a later date. 

B. In regard to the point in te} that it is desired to quote the 
mandate terms in the Japanese-fmerican convention on this mttergy and that 
the terms of the mandate which are recited in the convention and of which 
the United States is to have the benefit shall not be modified without the 
consent of the United States, it is thought that whether or not the terms 
of the mandate are quoted in the convention.as long as they are substantially 
part of the convention, any modification of them will require the consent 
of the other party under the generally recognized principles of treaty 
ate, Rae under international laWg and it will not be necessary to have 
a special provision for this in the convention. 

C. Concerning the last sentence ies te}, the matter of the annual 
administrative reports, the presentation of annudl reports to the Youncil 
of the League of Nations and the mandate system are premised on the existence 
of the League of Nations. The League of Nations established standard terms 
for the administration of mandatesg and a representative of the mandatory 
power participates in the standing committee which examines the reports. 

Thus there is no conflict with the sovereignty of the individual country, 
but the Americans would ret produce a very undesirable question of dignity. 

The League assembly and the League council have established a standing 
committee to receive and examine the annual reports and to repert on all 
matters concerning the carrying out of mandates. In this committee there 
are,in addition to four nationals of mandatory countries five menbers who 
are nationals of non-mandatory countries. It was decided to appoint one 


American member of this committee. This opens a sufficient opportunity for 


America to express its. opinions on the affairs of the ¢apanese mandates. 
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At. any event, this matter is also of concern to the other mandatory countries, 
and it is desired to leave it for negotiation among the interested powers 
at a later date. 

3. In the further negotiations, you will note the following poifts. 

A. Clause,#3 of the Hughes’ memorandum reads: "With respect to the 
other islands or former German possessions in the Pacific lying north of 
the equator, comment is made below in clause 6." Clause 6 describes the 
cases in which it will be necessary to reach an agreement for modifications 
of and additions to the mandate terms before the United States will recognize 
the Japanese mandate “for these islands". 

This is worded as if a special convention would be concluded merely so 
far as is necessary for the necessities of electrical communication in the 
island of Yap without touching on the question of the mandate over that 
islandy and the American government would on certain conditions recognize 
the Japanese mandate only over “the other islands*®. It is feared that this 
might be interpreted in this way. This would not be the intention of the 
American government, but it is desired to remove all doubt about this point 
which might become the ground of future dispute. You will theveteradehaies 
when the XNonvention is drafted that there shall be inserted a clear provision 
that there is no objection to recognizing the Japanese mandate over all_ the 
former German islands North of the Equator, including the island of Yapi 

B, Section éc} of Clause 6 says that the United States does not inaigt. 
on the insertion in the convention of a prohibition of monopolies of natural 
resources in the “apanese mandated territories in view of the smll practical 
importance of the question in those territories. +n case, however, such a 
provisiong should be contemplated, you will arrange that it shall not be 
touched on in this convention ,as it is a question inherently coasenilan: 
alse the other mandatory countries and should be left to future negotiations 
among the interested powers. 

4. You will ask Hughes what is the meaning of “vested American treaty 


rights" in the first sentence under te} of clause 6 of the Hughes* memorandum. 


* 
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To this Shidehara replied post-haste meeting all objections to his own satis- 


faction. 
Washington-Tokyo, No. 660. September 30, 1921. 


As a result of mature consideration of your instructions in your 
cablegram No. 464, I request further advice as to yotir views on the follow- 
ing points. 

1. Under “A™ of heading No. 2 of that cablegram you say that, in case 
all Japanese-American treaties are to apply to our mandated taiktborten, 
the countries having most-favored-nation stipulations with “apan will have 
recourse to them, and all treaties between Japan and other countries will 
apply to the mandated territories, which would result in the end in the 
application of the principle of equality of commercial opportunity to these 
territories. In my mind this is not a natural deduction. 

A, The proposed new Japanese-American treaty will be valid only be- 
tween Japan and America. No guarantee will be given to any other nation. 
Because the new treaty will make Japanese-American treaties apply to our. 
mandated territories is no reason for other countries to claim that their 
treaties apply alsojtp those territories. Thus Jin case Great Britain wishes 
to participate in the advantages of the new Japanese-American treaty, it will 
require a special separate agreement between Japan and Great Britain. In 
case Great Britain should_propose this, it would be proper for us to accept 
the proposal on condition that we should participate equally in any advantages 
given America by any agreements which Great Britain may later make with 
America concerning the mandated territories of Great Britain or of the British 
self-governing dominions, On the other hand Jit is. clear that America will 
claim the application of the principle of equality of commercial opportunity 
in the former German islands south of the equator. If, therefore, Great 


Britain should make us the proposal described above, we should get an oppor- 


tunste withenk breach of cood faith towards Great Britain to carry through 
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our original claim concerning the apphication of the principle of equality 


of commercial opportunity to the Class C mandated territories. 

B. In the last part of paragraph 5 of article rot the covenant of 
the League of Nations is a weostaion that there shall be equality of 
opportunity between the mandatory country and the other allied countries 
the mandated territories, but the most~favored-nation clause in the 
“apanese-American treaty of commerce applies within the territories of 
the interested powers, but does not guarantee that there shall be equality 
of opportunity between that country and other interested powersy and 
therefore ,aven if the treaty of commerce applies to the mandated territories, 

“it will not have the result of approving the principle of the above~ 
mentioned provision of the League ma 
icc! Serache ! : 

Paragraph 5 of Article XXII reads -- “Other peoples especially 
those of central Africa, are at such a stage that the mandatory must be re- 
sponsible for the administration of the territory under conditions which 
will guarantee freedom of conscience and religion, subject only to the 
maintenance of public order and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as 
the slave trade, the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and the prevention 
of the establishment of fortifications or military and naval bases and of 
military training of the natives for other than police purposes and the 
defence of the territory, and will also secure equal opportunities for the 
trade and commerce of other members of the Leagues ) 

C. We may leave aside for the moment the question of whether or not 
the provisions of Californian legislation such as the rights of land-owmer- 
ship, leasing, etc. conflict with the treaty of commerce. 2f America takes 
the interpretation that there is no inconsistency between the two, there will 
be no reason for us to receive any complaint from the United States if the 
same discriminatory treatment,as under the California legislation,is given 
to Americans in the former German islands north of the equator to which the 


same treaty of commerce is to be applied. Ef .on the other hand , the Americans 


recognize that there is a conflict between the legislation and the treaty, it 
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will have an indirect effect in somewhat softening the anti-Japanese legis- 
lation, 

From the foregoing reasons, even if the Yapanese~American treaties are 
applied to our mamated territories, they will not produce the resulta about 
which you are anxious, I hope that after you have considered the foregoing 
arguments ,you will give your consent in this matter. 

2. Referring to "B” of heading No. 2 of your cablegram, the proposal 
to quote the provisions of the resolution of the League council in the 
Japanese-American treaty, followed by a statement that the United States 
approves them on the following understanding, and by an enumeration of the 
circumstances concerning which Japan and America make speciul agreements, 
was my owmm suggestion. The reason for adopting this form was that jin case 
of a change in the terms of the resolution of the League council, the conditions 
for the American consent.would be lost and there would at least be some~doubt 
as to the validity of the provisions of the treaty. It was therefore desired 
to make it clear that, even in case the terms of the resolution of the League 
council were changed, unless the United Statea had announced their accept- 
ance of the new terms of the resolution, the old terms of the resolu- 
tion would remain in force between Japan and the United States. I think 
that there is considerable ground for the claim that such a provision as 
proposed by the United States is necessary for the United States. 

3. Whether or not the United States enters the League of Nations, os 
one of the principal allied powers which contributed to winning the war, 
there is no reason for it to be put in a pbsition of disadvantage as compared 
to the other allied and associated powers. This and the claim to a share 
in determining the fate of the territorial rights transferred by Germany 
to the five powers are now at the bottom of American foreign policy, and 
there is no room for doubt that this claim will be inaigted on towards 
any country whatever. 

Now the miter of the annual reports which is treated under No. 2 of 


your cablegram has a bearing on this fundamental American claim. An attempt 
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to secure the abandonment of this right wijl merely be a recurrence to this 
fundamental principle and a repetition of the discussion of the identical 
argument which has come up so many times before, If the Japanese government 
attaches importance to this point, I am sorry to say that I am: sure that 
there is no prospect of an agreement on this matter. I hope, however, that 
the Japanese government wishes only to avoid the appearance of Japan having 
an obligation to report directly 6 the United States. If you feel that 
there is no objection to arranging that the United States be given a copy 
of the report submitted to the League council, there will be room to reopen 
negotiations with this policy. if it could not be avoided, we might insert 
a proviap. making the report conditional on the other mandatory powers re- 
cognizing the same obligation with regard to reporta concerning their 
mandated berritories, or a final device would be to propose a supplementary 


exchange of notes. 

September 24 there was a report that Japan would consult the League of Nations 
over the demand of the United States for equal rights in Yap. China began to worry 
over the effect the Japanese-American agreement would have on her. She fretted 
whether or not it would violate her sovereignty, said that no cable could land in 
Shanghai without her consent and sent notes to that effect to all the legations at 
Peking. 

She was assured October 1 that there was no menace to her rights, for landing 
‘rights had not been discussed. Tt was announced a few days later that the Yap= 


Guam cable would be used for the \rmament conference. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 648. September 29, 1921- 
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Referring to my cablegram No, 644, and the matter of the temporary 


use of the Yap-Guam cable, consent was expressed by the American Yovern- 


ment on September 28, according to the terms set forth in accompanying 


cablegram No, 649. 


Unfortunately the proposition for the use of the cables is missing. From 
the succeeding messages we gather that one provision had to do with the temporary 
connection of the Guam and Menado cables for direct use of the Americana and Dutch 


without the supervision of the Japanese. 


Tokyo-Washington, No, 485, October t, 1921. 


Washington-London, No. 375, October 5, 1921. 


KouyinAon-Takys, or o7i Oktober 6 Alea: 


Referring to your cablegram No. 648, in the terms presented by America, 
glause 7 is a question unrelated to bs emergency measures of the Washington 
conference, and therefore it is desired to bring the matter to settlement 
by dropping this and accepting the rest. Please make America a proposal 
to this effect. | 

If it happens that America insists on retaining clause 7, we have no 
special objection if it means that the Yap-Guam and the Yap-hlienado cables 
are to be connected for a limited time only, by means of a switch. But if 
the meaning is that the Americans and Dutch will operate the Yap line jointly 
with the Japanese, we wish to withhold our consent since the ae ae 
to be considered further. 


Was hn slo —Tobya, Yo.671 Cette b,/92 J, , 


Referring to your cablegram No, 485, I had an interview with the secretary 


of state on October 6, amd proposed dropping clause 7 of the Sacratarvle mam- 
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orandum which is given in my cablegram No, 649. 

1. ie Raevetaes claimed that the use of this Yap-Menado line was not 
contemplated at present, but,should the necessity arise for the use of this 
cable, the American government, laid special emphasis on the devising of a 
means of commmication between Guam and lienado which would not be subject to 
the jurisdiction of any country except that of America and Holland. 


2. He said that,in case this clause 7 were eliminated, he did not know 


ahs 


but that some such general impression would be given as that Japan was 
satisfied with the provisional use of the Yap-Guam cabley and that the 
question of the disposition of the former German cabkes was postponed. 

I thereupon explained that regarding point 1, the use of the Yap-Guam 
cable constituted a separate question and there was no need to make pro-~- 
vision for it in the present day agreement. As for point 2, there was no 
reason to suppose that for the sake of agreeing on this matter, dapan would 
postpone settlement of the question of the disposition of the former German 
cables. 

In the end the secretary of state said that with a definite understand- 
ing he would consent to the elimination of giause 7. This understanding is 
given in my accompanying cablegram No. 672, which, immediately upon my return 
to the embassy, was sent to me in the form of a memorandum, 

I believe there is no hope of getting the American government to 
make any further concessions. 

Please return me instructions in order that I may make a definite 


answer to the secretary of state. 


Tokyo~Pekiing, No. 503. October 2,]921 - 
Tokyo-Washington, No. 497, . October %, 1921. 
Washington-London, No. 382 October 9, 1921 


in regard to your cablegram No. 647 (note. Peking=Tokyo Nos 647 is 


the Chinese protest against the validity of anv Aianneition mada af 4h- 
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Yap-Shanghai cable). 

1. ‘he second Chinese claim is that the Yap-Shanghai cable is within 
Chinese sovereignty and that a decision concerning it requires the consent 
of China. Germany, however, in the peace treaty in the name of itself and 
its citizens renounced in favor of the principal allied and associated 
powers all rights, jurisdiction and privileges concerning the Yap-Shanghai 
cable. Only the five great powers therefore have the decision concerning 
the disposition and operation of the cable, and no further consent from 
China is necessary. 

2. The first Chinese claim is that,as China had cancelled the landing=- 
‘right of the cable, no country could succeed to it. ‘his landing-right de- 
pends on the contract of April 6, 1921 between the Chinese government and 
the German-Netherlands Cable company. From the nature of. this contract it 
did not naturally lose its validity by the outbreak of war. #t also had 
a clause providing that the contract could not be abrogated by denunciation 
by one of the parties prior to October 31, 1921, On the other hand, the 
principal allied and associated powers have succeeded to all the rights, 
jurisdiction and privileges of Germany in the cable. 

The question of whether they have succeeded to the right of landing 
ef Shanghai is a question to be determined in accordance with the provisions 
of the contract between China and the German-Netherlands company and by 
the treaty of peace with Germany. Whatever may be its legal interpretation, 
however, unless a satisfactory understanding with China is secured, there 
will be future practical operating inconveniences. The following provisions 


were therefore put in the proposed settlement of the disposition of the 


cables. 


A. America shall own and operate the Yap-Guam cable} the Netherlanda, 
the Yap-Menado cable, and Japan ,the Yap-Shanghai cable respectively. 
Be The five great powers shall work together to secure the consent 


of China and of the Great Northern Telegraph company with regard to landing 
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According to this, after the five great powers had agreed among 
themselves on their views, they would negotiate jointly with the Chinese 
government, but it is not yet time to show this provision to the Chinese. 
If anything further is said on thia matter by the Chinese, you will 


merely reply that you have transmitted it to your government. 


Nevertheless after further consideration Tokyo repeated her rofieal to grant 
Shidehara's wishes, for she asserted that the question of the extension of Japanése- 
American treaty rights was one concerning all five powers, es were the questions 
on modification of mandate terms and a copy of the League report. 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 504. October 12, 1921. 


We have noted the views which you express in your cablegram No. 660, 
and we regret that, through some defect in the wording of our cablegram 
No. 464 our meaning was not entirely clear. We shall therefore repeat the 
views of the Japanese government on the points raised in your cablegram, 

1. In case the Japanene government should apply the existing Japanese- 
American treaties, sm especially the treaty of commerce, in its mandated 
territories, there may be room for discussion as to whether it would 
naturally follow that Japan's treaties with other countries would also 
apply to the mandated territories, but,as Japan has hitherto recognized the 
scope of the application of its treaties of commerce and navigation to 
the territories of Korea, Formosa, Chientao, etc., it will be extremely 
difficult to recognize the application of American treaties to the new 
mandated territories without also recognizing the same thing for other 
countries. Although the new Japanese-American treaty is no different from 
@ special treaty, the inclusion in it of provisions for the application 


of the treaty of commerce and navigation would hardly escape the same 


result. 
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The freedom of commerce and other rights which would be enjoyed by 
Americans in the mandated secnbrorsea: except for the special arrangement 
for a special matter, are substantially the same as those now enjoyed 
by Americans within Japanese territory, and in practice it would be hard 
to refuse to the British, the French, etc., what they would consider to be 
equal treatment to the same degree. Et follows from the foregoing that 
it would be necessary for us, without compensation, unconditionally and 
without waiting for any special agreements, to let the nationals of countries 
which have most-favored-nation treaties with us participate aqually in 
the guarantee of the rignts and privileges which Americans would enjoy in 
these territories. 

In short, we are afraid that the natural result of the application 
of the Japanese~American treaty of commerce to the Japanese mandated 
territories by this new demind d& the Americans without correlating the 
demand for “free access" with a specific declaration of its application to 
other Class C mandates would be that the so-called principle of equality 
of commercial opportunity would in fact be enforced solely with regard to 
the Japanese mandated territories. On the other hand we cannot. venture 
+o assume that Great Britain will later recognize in favor of America, 
etc., the principle ef equality of commercial opportunity as applicable to 
the south sea islands south of the equator, On the contrary, Great Bricain 
igs in a position to refuse this on the ground of the compromise with Japan 
made in the League council last December. ‘Jn that case Japan could maintain 
that Great Britain alone should be excluded from the application of the 
principle of equality of commercial opportunity in our mandated territories, 
but Great Britain would feel no inconvenience from this, and if it came 
to this point, it would become harder and harder to carry through the claim 
which Japan has hitherto made for the application of the principle of equality 
of commercial opportunity to the south sea islands south of the equator. 


Although the Japanese government naturally has no objection to the 


application of the principle of equality of comnercial opportunity to our 
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mandated territories, at the same time it does attach the greatest import- 
ance to seeing the principle applied to our Class C mandated territories. 
Unless, therefore, it ig understood that this principle, which the United 
States desires, shall apply to all mandated territories of the Class C, 
the Japanese government is not at present in the position of being able 
alone to accel it. 

Be this question of order of procedure as it may, as a practical 
question this is a matter having an important bearing on other questions 
of Class CO mandates, and although the Japanese government has no objection in 
principle to the American demands, unless America consents to the addition 
of this stipulation, it is desired to leave this question for future ne- 
gotiation among the interested powers, as a question of concern to the 
five great powers. 

2. Regarding your heading No, 2, it was said in our former cablegram 
that whether or not the mandate terms are quoted in the Japanese-American 
treaty, as long as they are at least substantially part of the treaty, 
any modification of them will require the consent of the other party. If 
the Americans are concerned about this point, there will be no objection 
to having a provision that, even in case of a modification of the mandate 
terms, no effect will be produced on the validity of the Japanese-American 
treaty unless the United States shall have consented to the modification. 

If, however, from the acceptance of these provisions in accordance 
with the American demands, it is to be understood that any amendment of 
the C Class mandate terms requires the consent of America in the way described 
in the last section of the American memorandum on the proposed Class A and 
B mandate terms, the decision of these mandate terms is within the competence 
of the League council, and is therefore not a matter of such nature that 
the Japanese government can decide it independently. In view of this and 


of the fact that the League council has not yet reached any decision 


regarding the American demands in the above-mentioned memorandum on the 
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Propeem® Class A and B mandate terms, it is desired to leave this question 


also to future negotiation among the powers concerned. 

3. Regarding section No. 3 of your cablegram, there is no doubt that, 
as you say, the hades will persist in their fundamental claim in the 
matter of the annual reports. The Japanese government, however, is endeavor= 
ing to find a method of solution which will clear away all its disputes 
on this matter with the American government, net because it has theoretically 
approved the Aindanaatad American claim, but because it has had a thorough 
spirit of compromise and friendliness. In this matter of the annual re- 
ports also, the Japanese government feels perfect sympathy with the American 
wishes, but this is not a question of a nature to be decided by Japan alone, 
but is a question for all the mandatory powers, and therefore it is desired 
with this,ee with the preceding matters ,to leave it to future negotiation 


? 


among the interested powers. 

To summarize this, all these three points covered by the cablegran of 
a@k the Japanese government really are of concern to all the greatpowersy 
and there is no reason for Japan to decide them independently. in view 
of this, we merely wish to leave them to future negotiation among the 
interested powers. This does not have the meaning of a refusal of the 
wishes of America, You will thoroughly understand thisgand will negotiate 
with the American authorities in the spirit of this cablegram 

You will say first that to secure a solution of this question, Japan 
has accepted practically all the demands of the United States so far as they 
concerned matters of a nature capable of being decided by Japan independently, 
but the American wishes in regardlt o the three questions discussed above 
are of a nature which must be left to negotiations among the five great 
powers. You will bring up all the concessions which Japan has mde to se- 
cure a settlement of this mattey and will say that ,if the United States 


persists in its opposition the views of the Japanese government in these 


three points, they must inevitabiy be left to discussion in the coming 


Washington conference. tt will then be our purpose to state the fair © 
attitude which has been taken by Japan, to enumerate without reserve 
the Japanese claims on these pointsy and to leave the solution to negotia- 


tions among the five great powers. 


Shidehara did his best to bring the United States to Japan's angle of 
viewing the matter, but Hughes. persisted in holding out for the extension of 
treaty cate: though he did accede to the Tokyo wishes as to modification 
of mandate terms. Since this was his suggestion in the first place, it must 
be chalked up as one of Shidehara’s few tactical errors. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 692. October 18, 1921, 


Fa I had an interview with the secretary of state on October 17 and 
explained the contentions of the Japanese government given in your 
m 
cablegram Nos. 464 ad 504. 


1. The ep or at once assented to our point that in case of 


he exercise wigct American electrical communication at Yap, the location 


and area of the land to be expropriated shall each time be agreed be- 
tween the two governments. 

2. When we turned to the contention that, if all Japanese- 
American treaties are made applicable to our mandated territories, it 
would be practically necessary to recognize the equality of opportunity 
of all the powersy and that therefore Yapan alone could not recognize 
this for its mandated territories except on condition that the same 
principle be applied to all Class C mandated territories, the secretary 


strongly opposed this and we discussed the matter for practically two 
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hours without finally coming to an agreement of opinion. 

Following is a summary of the secretary's argument. 

A. There were important points in which the Japanese-American 
treaty of commerce by no means guaranteed equalityjof opportunity between 
the two countries. Thus there were provisions regarding freedom of entry, 
put this would not be interpreted to mean that the nationals of one 
contracting power have the same rights as the nationals of the second 
contracting power within the territories of the latter. 

B. Even if Japan should grant America certain rights under the 
new treaty, thsre was no reason why it should recognize the same rights 
for a third power. This if Great Britain should wish to share in these 
rights, it would be natural for Japan to demand first the same rights 
in the mandated territories of Great Britain or of the British self- 
governing dominions south of the equator. 

GC. Among the five great powers, all but the United States had 
secured some territorial advantage as a result of the victory in the war, 
America had not demanded a scrap of territory, but merely demanded that 
it should not be put in a more disadvantageous position than the other 
powers with regard to commercial rights. He hoped that consideration 
would always be given to this point. 

D. If Japan had annexed the former German islands north of the 
equator, it would recognize that all Japanese~-American treaties naturally 
applied to them. ‘There was no reason to interpret a mandate as giving 
the mandatory greater rights.or wider Liberties than it would have in 
case of territorial annexation. If Japan should hesitate to apply to 
the United States with regard to these mindated territoriesyeven the 
guarantees of the Japanese-American treaty of commerce, he would have 
difficulty in understanding it. 

E, There was no difference between the claims America was making 


of Great Britain and of Japan. Uf course, negotiations had not yet 
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been opened with Great Britain concerning the mandated territories 


south of the equatorg and therefore he was not in a position to say 
definitely whether Great Britain would accept the American contentions 
with respect to this point, but it was needless to say that it was the 
policy of the United States to make the same claim with reference to 
the territories both north and south of the equator, 

F, At the Paris conference there had been a difference of opinion 
between Great Britain and Japan on the question of whether the principle 
of equal opportunity should apply to Class C mandates. He himself 
sympathized with the Japanese contention, but Jif Yapan made her consent 
to the application of the principle north of the equator conditional 
on the recognition by Great Britain of its application south of the 
equator ,doydd tiong)touthe_recegnd tion by-Great BritutrLeat_sis-epphiostite- 
Pe ee this anmintad in the end to Japan using the new 
Japanese~American treaty indirectly to make the United States secure a 
settlement of a question pending between Great Britain and Japan. It 
would be quite impossible.for the United States to consent to this. 

In reply to these opinions of Hughes” I gave the following explanation; 

A. If a wide freedom of access was recognized in favor of American 
nationals and ships, this was no different from placing them in this 
important respect on the basis of treatment of citizens and in fact 
guaranteeing equality of opportunity between the two nations. 

B. Theoretically it was clear that a third power could not share 
equally in the rights given America under the provisions of the new 
Japenese-American treaty, but once these rights had been recognized 
in favor of America it would not be easy as a matter of international 


friendship to repfse them to Great Britain. 


C. If the impression were produced that there was a distinction 
made in mandate terms depending on whether they applied north or south 


of the equatoryg and that Japan alone was making repeated concessions, a 


rr 
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very bad effect would be produced on Japanese national feeling. 

D. The question of whether all treaties or the principle of equal 
opportunity should apply to mandated territories was not one in which 
Japan should assume engagements alone. Japan had already made all 
possible concessions on the questions which had hitherto arisen be- 
tween Japan and Americagand expressed the sincere purpose of promoting 
a settlement of pending questions. +t was not fair to ask her first and 
alone to make further concessions on questions of common concern to 
other countries. 

In reply to this explanation, “ughes said that he did not know 
whether under present conditions it would be possible to secure a quick 
settlement of the questions of the mandates south of the equator and 
of other general mandate questions, Tt did not appear that more or 
less delay in the solution of these questions would have an important 
effect on the general international situation. Unfortunately, however, 
the Yap question had aroused a sort of national feeling between Japan 
and America, and,jin view of this he thought it was urgent to clear up 
that question immediately. 4t was from this that there had come about 
the necessity of making a complete settlement in connection with this 
island which should extend to all questions of the mandate over the 
former German islands north of the equator. “f Japan should persist in 
its contention that it could not make an independent agreement for the 
application north of the equator of the principle of equal CPOE ERIS 
or of all the Japanese-American teaties until there should be a declaton 
on the application of the principle of equal opportunity to all Class 
C mandates, he regretted to say that he could do nothing but leave the 
whole questiont a later date. 

After a short hesitation, he offered the view that it might be cone 
sidered a solution of this question if Japan should consent to the American 


proposal for the application to the Japanese mandated territories of all 
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the Japanese-American treaties and freedom of access for American nationals 
and ships, and at the same time the American government in connection : 
with this new treaty should declare to Japan in a note that it in- 

tended to make the same pronosal with reference to the other Class C 
mandated territories to the respective mandatory powers. 

L replied that 1 did not think that the secretary's suggestion 
of a note would be sufficient to solve the difficulties encountered by 
Japan. We gave further exhaustive discussion to the matter without 
reaching satisfactory results. As Hughes displayed a very pessimistic 
air, 4 reserved this question and passed on to other points, 

3, With reference to the Angican proposal that any modification 
of the mandate terms should require the consent of the United States, 

I pointed out that Japan would have no objection to a provision which 
would mean that, even if in future there should be a modification of the 
mandate terms, unless the United States should expressly have consented 
to the modification, nothing in the new Japanese-American treaty should 
be affected by such modification, Hughes finally consented to this. 

4. With regard to the question of the mandate reports, Hughes ex- 
pressed objection to the elimination of this provision for the same ar-= 
guments given under No. 2 above. He asked why so slight an obligation 
towards the United Sintes should not be recognizedy and repeated his 
torksr arguments based on America’s contribution to the victory, 

I gaid that Japan fully appreciated the American standpoint, and 
did not wish necessarily to refuse this obligation to report, but I 
repeated my explanation that. it was very difficult in the position of 
Japan toward the powers for her alone to take the lead and publicly 
recognize this obligation, 

The secretary said that I had made my meaning clear, but this matter 
touched on a question of fundamental principle, and therefore the United 


States could hardly leave its decision to a later date. ‘The United 


States did not demand a special report, but would be satisfied to receive 
from Japan merely a duplicate of the report made to the League of 
Nations (he used the word “duplicate” but added that this did not 

, Wer) 
mean" copy"). s A "copy" is a.transacript, but a duplicate is. 
the original repeated and is as valid as the original,according to 
Wobsterg. ) 

We discussed thie at som length but finally left it for further 
consideration, 

5. In conclusion I asked Hughes what special rights were meant 
by the words "vested rights” in paragraph fe} of his memorandum of 
September 15. - 

Hughes explained that it had recently been reported to the American 
government that Americans had invested some capital in the former German 
islands north of the equator, As he remembered, the amount was no more 
than a few thousand dollars, but as a matter of principle he had in~ - 
serted the words to guarantee that their capital and enterprises should 
not be confiscated. te said that he had inquired the places where these 
investments had been made and the names of the parties concerned, and 
he looked for the documents which he had had on hand but did not find 
them. He therefore promised to give me the details later. 

At the time of this interview I handed Hughes a memorandum in 
which I had outlined the position of the Japanese government. i am 


cabling you the complete text of this in another cablegram. 

Shidehara continued to plead for concessions on the part of his government. 

Washington-Tokyo, No, 702.6 October 20, 192ly 
Referring to my cablegram No, 592, I received by mail a reply 


memorandum from the secretary of state under date of October 18. 


To sum up, <- the discrepancies in opinion still existing be- 
aan 
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tween the two countries are on the following points om: 

[Ap mete 

Y The application to our mandated territory of the various 
existing Japanese-American treaties, and free access on the part of 


American citizens and shipping to this mandated territory. 


2. Whether or not provision shall be made in the new treaty for 


Cudend| 


presenting to the American government by the Japanese government a 
duplicate annual report on mandates. 
eo teteensek cay 

ly opinion as to these has already been submitted in my cablegram 
6604 accordingly, as long as the Japanese government at this time per- 
siete ak its demands, in spite of all my efforts, it is inevitable that 
hope of a speedy settlement is gone. Ft seems to mea that to strain at 
such points in the argument and so to postpone a settlement of this 
question cannot but again arouse public opiniong and make the situation 
increasingly disadvantageous now on the eve of the Pacific conference. 
Not only that, but it is evident that America will insist on similar 
demands in regard to mandates outside of Japany and I cannot but suppose 
that in the end things will be only as they were at first. “+t serves 
us nothing at this time to stand on our dignity and to invite a situation 
which will do more harm than good, Therefore 1 earnestly hope that _ 
the Japanese government will witheut hesitation devise a speedy settle- 


ment of this question. Please give me your instructions in this matter 


with the utmost despatch. 


Things drifted on until after the opening of the conference, Neither Japan 
nor America wished to have the question reopened anid hashed over by the general 
assembly. Therefore when tughea said something would have to be done to close 


the matter quickly to prevent the dreaded introduction to the agenda, Shidehara 


rather preemptorily asked for final instructions. 


Pita 
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Washington=-Tokyo, No. 739. November 16, 1921- 


On November 16 the secretary of state came to me and said in effect 
that unless immediate settlement could be made of the Yap question, it 
must unavoidably be brought before the present conference. Since, 
with the exception of some fine points, the views of the two countries 
coincided on this question, he wished if possible not to have it discussed 
in the conference, but to get it settled between the two countries and 
then to have the plenipotentiaries of the two countries disclose it to 
the public. 

This subject was also broached in a conversation with the French 

plete) 
ambassador at a dinner at the Belgian ambassador's the evening of the 
fifteenth. 4 said that there were still two points of disagreement be- 
tween the two countries #, that both these points did not concern Japan 
and America solely, and therefore for Japan and America to decide them 
alone could hardly in honor be done. It appeared that the ambassador 
had already heard the circumstances from the secretary of state, for he 
replied that it was natural that the Yapanese government should pay re- 
gard to the sentiment of other countries, yet,as far as France alone was 
concerned ythere was no objection at all to an understanding being reached 
between Japan and America alone regarding Pacific questions. 

Also according to private information that same evening from the 
\ssistant secretary of state (owing to the pressing duties of the 
secretary of state, Mr. Fletcher instead is charged with reporting the 
progress of the conference to the President), the President is deeply 
gratified over the fact that despite the belief on the part of many 
that this conference would bring on an immediate clash of opinion 
betweon Japan and America, it was evident to every one a few days after 
the opaning session that such an opinion was absolutely baseless and 
that on the other hand they were able to act in concert with each other. 


Upon consideration, if the Yap,question is now to be discussed in 
“ - ORS > 


the conference, not merely the only two points now left pending, but the 
entire question must be explained and reconsidered. It is hard to conjecture 
what tedious proposals of one sort and another will be made by the Chinese 
during the course of such discussion. ‘n short, I think it expedient to 

make prompt settlement of thie question between dapan and America alone. 

Both Plenipotentiary Kato and Plenipotentiary Tokugawa are also garter 

of this opinion. Therefore, that we may not be pressed further for our 
opinion on the two unsettled guestions, please settle this matter in the 


prththe ACY PR STE NE Sa ane 


cabinet counciljinstructions at once. 


In reply Tokyo cabled Shidehara tobenfer with the other powers on the two 
remaining disputed points. When Hughes refused to consult England, Tokyo capitualted. 
Though Hughes had insisted on free access for American citizens and American shipping 
in Yap, he conceded these to get the treaty rights and the League report, yet Japan 
granted them anyway in the end, provided they ware not included in the treaty. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 456 November 23, 1921. 


Referring to our cablegram No. 630 (Note. Not received, It was pro= 
bably dated November 12), careful consideration has been given to the 
points at issue between Japan and the United States in the mandate 
question which has arisen in connection with the Yap question, but it has 
not yet been possible to harmonize the views of the two countries. The 
Japanese government has determined its views on the two points as follows. 

1. In regard to the application of the principle of equal opportunity 


to the Japanese mandated territories, Japan attaches importance to main- 


taining the same posture as all the other mandatory powers. At the same time 


the Japanese government takes the position of wishing to avoid to the utmost 
of 


iaidd the imposing on Japan alone with regard to Anerica/an SEE 
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obligation in a question which ig of common concern to all Class C man- 
datory powers. + considers it proper to take this action after consulting 
all the interested powers, 

The Japanese government is in entire agreement with the wish of the 
secretary of state to settle this question ag quickly as possible between 
the United States and Japan. The Japanese government has heretofore done 
everything possible to meet the wishes of the American government, but 
in truth there is no other conclusion to be reached. You will there- 
fore now endeavor to reach a settlement of this question between the United 
States and Japan in the spirit of our cablegram No. 631, (Note. Not received). 
If there is no prospect of the American government accepting this, it will 
be necessary, after the formality of a previous understanding with the 
United States, to take steps to submit this question to negotiation among 
the interested powers on a favorable occasion. While declaring the fair- 
ness of the attitude hitherto taken by the Japanese government on this 
matter, you will endeavor to secure a harmonious solution of this question 
in accordance with the contentions of the Japanese government. 

2. The question of the annual administrative report is different 
from the first question but we wish sortie as. possible to maintain an 
identical position with the other mandatory powers, and you will take the 
game steps indicated above to secure a solution of this question in accord~ 
ance with paragraph 6 of cablegram N,. 631. 

You will communicate the foregoing to plenipotentiary delegates Kato 
and Tokugawag and inform them that the instructions for the Washington 
conference which they were given are modified to this extent. 2 


o 
ry 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 160<° December 7, 1921. - 


eens, 


Referring to your cablegram No. 45, when the question of the quadruple 
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agreement came up, the secretary of stata said that it was absolutely 
necessary to solve the mandate question with regard to Yap and the south 
sea islands before the agreement was madeg and strongly pressed us for 
an answer, 

On December 2 Saburi had an interview with the secretary of state 
and,after explaining and aiuplitying on the substance of your cablegran, 
he said that, in short, since dapan did not wish to make an independent 
agreement with the United States on mandate terms which would affect 
only the “apanese mandated territories, would it not be feasible to include 
Great Britain tent@atively in the negotiations. 

The secretary of state said that the points on which Japan and the 
United States had not reached an agreement were only three. Jn regard 
to point one, the application of treaties, he thought that not only would 
Japan suffer no inconvenience from their application to the south sea 
islands, but at present the point had nothing to do:.with the mandated 
territories south of the equator as neither Japan nor America has any 
treaties with Australia or New Zealand which would be applicable. In 
regard also to the point about the annual reports, out of consideration 
for the Japanese position, the United States had particularly used ..ccecocecs 
[ea. Note. Possibly, carefur/vordingy and this also was an extremely 
trifling question. There was left only the question of free access 
of Americans and American vessels. 

Not only was a speedy settlement of this question now necessary, 
but.as the negotiations had so far proceeded between the United States 
and Japan alone, it was very undesirable to make this a conference 
question or to include Great Britain and to begin negotiations among the 
three powers. He hoped that the final points made by the United States 


would be further considered and that negotiations with Great Britain might 


be postponed for a time. 


On December 5 the secretary requested that Saburi call upon himy 
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and after again stating the extreme necessity of an early settlement of 
this matter between Japan and the United States, he said: 

1. The situation of the mandated islands south of the equator is 
not analogous to that of the mandated islands in question. ‘The United 
States has no commercial trodkion which apply to Australia and New Zealand, 
and the information in its pessession leads it to the belief that Japan 
has none either. There can be no question regarding the extension of 
any existing American or Japanese treaties to mandated islunds south 
of the equator. The sole issue between the United States and Japan, in- 
volved in the proposal to recognize in the mandated islands the treaties 
existing between the two countries, ig whether the treaty obligations 
of the Japanese government ure to be deemed less binding in the territories 
which ara to be under the administration of Japang than in the territories 
which it. possesses in full sovereignty. 

If it were desired by Japan, the United States at the time of signing 
the new Japanese=American treaty would give a note that,in case the 
United States should in future gficlude a commercial treaty with Australia 
and Ney Zealand ,it would demand that the treaty apply to the mandated 
territories south of the equator, 

2. With respect to the annual report, there would seem|to be no 
reason why the United States should not receive a duplicate, as proposed, 
While the United States is not a member of the League of Nations, it is 
to be hoped that the Japanese government. will recognize that the American 
government ig no less entitled to consideration than are the members of 
the League. 

3. Assuming that American nationals and vessels may be assured of 
the usual comity in visiting the harbors and waters of the islands in 
question, the United States will withdraw its insitence upon any special 
agreements on the mattery if the treaties of the United States with Japan 


are recognized as applicable to these islands. 
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Immediately after the interview of that day we were given a written 
statement of the foregoing, the important parts of which I am cabling 
separately. . 

From the iGrexoiis it appears that of the three points on which 
a mutual understanding had not been reached, the United States have yielded 
on the one which we had liked the least, i, e., the free access of 
American nationals and vessels. This concession, however, was made entirely 
in the sense of preparing the way for making the quadruple agreement by 
settling this question between the two countries and displaying their friend~ 
ly relations abroad prior to making the agreement y and,for this reason,we 
hope that you will make no further argument with the Americans. We also 
consider it necessary in consideration of the general situation to 
settle this question with urgency. We therefore hope that,in view of the 
fact of this American concession and the change in the whole Pacific. 
situation since your cablegram of instructions, you will consider ending 
these negotiations and arranging at this time a solution of the whole 
Yap question, 


We request instructions, 


Quant | 
Tokyo-Washington, No. 1497+ December 7, 1921. 
London-Washington, No. 647 ° December 10, 1921° 


Referring to your cablegram No, 160 concerning the questions of Yap 
and the south sea mandate, the Japanessa government is warmly desirous 
of accelerating the establishment of the quadruple agreement y and 
therefore thinks it advantageous to settle these questions at this time, 
and has decided substantially to accept the proposal of the secretary 
of state given in your cablegram No, 161. You will endeavor to settle 
this question in the following Sens. 

1. We have no objection ~ the application of dapanese-American 


treaties to our mandated islands as proposed in the first part of 
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heading No. 1 of your cablegram No. 161. 

2. With regard to the proposal in the latter part of the same head- 
ing No, Lyin regard to the free access of American nationals and vessels, 
the Japanese government has no. objection to giving facilities to American 
American natibnals and vessels, but it desires that this shall not be a 
provision in the new convention between the United States and Japan on 
the Yap question. The Japanese government hopes that the memorandum 
suggested by the American government in this passage Will cc cecsceece « 

3. There is no objection to giving the American government a copy of 
the annual report. 

It is desired that, as proposed in paragraph No. 2 of the memorandum 
given in Ambassador Shidehara'‘s cablegram No. 703 (Note. - the American 
memorandum of (Oct.) 18), the Japanese government shall be given a note to 


the effect that it is the intention of the American government to make the 


same proposal to the other mandatory Rowers. 


As soon as the agreement was concluded Hughes wanted to announce it to the 


public before the signing of the Four Power treaty. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 205 December 12, 1921, 


Urgent. 


Having received your cablegram, conference No. 149, on the afternoon 
of Saturday, the tenth, + immediately communicated the contents of it 


to the secretary of state verbally and then on the a presented it 


to nim in a note. 


Hughes said that, as this question had gotten on the nerves of the 
&merican people and there would be all kinds of conjectures as soon as 
it became know outside that the Yap negotiations had concluded, it was 


necessary to publish the results of the negotiations without loss of a 
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moment pandas the Four Power treaty is to be signed towmorrow morning 
because of the departure of Viviani, he considered it by all means necessary 


to publish this todayy and requested my consent. 
Of course it is best to publish announcements of this kind here 


and at home at the same time, but in view of the fact that the American 


authorities have been paying special attention to public opinion in re- 


ference to the ratification of the Four power. treaty, I consédered the 


- 


publication aa unavoidable necessity and gave my consent. . ¥ request your 
approval of this. 
The substance of the terms as they appeared the next morning, December 13, 

were as follows: 1. The United States will have free access with Japan for the 
landing and operating of cables; 2, The United States erated wireless rights, 
but must use Japan*’s station as long as adequate and efficient service is provided; 
3. The right of land ownership and residence for the cable company is granted with- 
out license,~moreover, they may operate both ends without censorship or superpvision,- 
there is to be free entry and exit for persons, and property, no taxes or port 
charges for equipment or personnely and no discriminatory podice regulations; 
4. The Japanese government agrees to ee land for the United States when 
necessary; 5. The United States consents to the Yapanese mandate if she gets the 
benefits of Article V and Vf of the vaatas that is, freedom of worship and 
missionary rights, respect for vested American rights, tis application of Japanese- 
American treaties to Yapg and finally the consent or veto over any modification of 


mandate terms and a duplicate report on the administration. This was considered 
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' 
a paraphrase of Article XXII of the League of Nations covenant. for text of 


treaty see Appendix xn) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No; 218, December 13, 1921. 


Following the announcement of the quadruple treaty, the Yap agree-— 
ment was announced by the secretary of state on December 12 and on the 
same day our acceptance of the date for the withdrawal of. postoffices 
from China was made public. Our fair policy in the Shantung question 
is gradually becoming known to the world, and,as at the same time the - 
Chinese delegates by way of defending their own position are making a 
propaganda that they expect to recover the whole Shantung railway 4 
paying compensation to 4apan, there is a general optimism about the 
settlement of the various Chinese questions and especially the Shantung 
question. 

With regard also to the naval ratio question, there are eabis 
reports from Tokyo that Yapan will finally accept the sixty perfeont 
ratio and this also is generally regarded with optimism, the former partial 
reaction of public opinion concerning this question seems practically 
to have abatedg and of late the feelings of the American government and 
people towards us have more and more been changing for the better, 

On the twelfth, however, the quadruple treaty was discussed in the 
Senate and Borah, Reed and other irreconcilablos opened a combined 
attack. We are afraid that, accompanying the progress of the discussion, 
they will again take up the Sino-Japanese treaties, the Shantung questions, 
etc. g and denounce our country as material for their attack on the quadruple 
treatyg and the Chinese propagandists will seize the opportunity and become 


active. 


Tokyo published the treaty Decomber 15 and then commended Shidehara on his 


Neen 
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achievement and urged him to get the consent of China and the Netherlands to the 


agreement since they were handy. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No, 201, December 19, 1921- 


In making the friendly settlement which has at last been reached 
between Japan and the United States on the Yap question, the sense of the 
understanding with reference to the allocation and use of cables was that 
an agreement was to be concluded among the principal allied powers in the 
form of a treaty embodying approximately the same provisions as those cont=- 
ained in the nine articles of your cablegram No. 339. China, however, as 
stated in our cablegram No. 459, made a protest with reference to the 
Yap-Shanghai cable and it is hard to foresea whether Holland, in consideration 
of acquiring the Yap-Menado cable, will really relinquish all her other 
claims to te German Netherlands Telegraph company. 

Therefore, in view of the fortunate circumstance that representatives 
of the principal allied powers and of Holland and Chinalare all at present 
in Washington, it might be advisable to obtain the general consent of the 
other countries concerned in this matter to the above-mentioned understand= 
ing between ¢apan and the United States. You will, therefore, proceed to 
sound the Spiution of the United States relative to the above and report by 


cable, 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 203. December 19, 1921. 


To Ambassador Shidehara, 

The Yap question which has been a source of public excitement both 
in Japan and the United States has at last been settled. Your recent 
efforts in behalf of the conclusion of this treaty are a source of great 


satisfaction to the Japanese government. With reference to drawing up 


7 9a, 0 4 
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(1) With reference to the form of the treaty, as recommended in the 
last part of Article 3 of Shidehara's cablegram No. 593 and in succeeding 
cablegrams, to which assent was given in paragraph 3 of our cablegram No, 

c 


~ 


432, after quoting the full text of the mandate provisions decided upon 
by 
in the League council in the same form as they were fixed/the League, it 


will be stated that. regarding the application of these articles, ang un- 


? 
derstanding has been entered into between Japan and the United States 
_ with reference to the various points to be mentioned below. Then the 
various points of this understanding will be listed in separate paragraphs. 
(2) In clause (e} of part 5 of your cablegram No. 206 (t), the 
general provision is made that any changes in the mandate provisions shall 
be subject to the consent of tne United States. This recommendation wae 
accepted in part 2 of our cablegran No. 504. It is very important to make 
clear the boening of this provision and on the basis of this cablegram, 
Ambassador Shidehara will make arrangements to change the wording in part 
2 of the memorandum presented to Hughes on Cctber 17. ” 
The agreement on this matter was officially announced here on the 
fifteenth,but it was stated that jin the formal treaty between Japan and the 
United States, the consent of the United States would be necessary to make 


changes in the articles quoting the mandate provisions with respect to the 


two points noted above. 


December 31 there were rumors of a six-power convention of approval: This was 
@ provisional agreement which had been accepted in principle by all the powers, 
The Dutch were to own one third of the Menado cable and all other powers renounced 


their interests in favor of Japan and ‘the United States. The cahle to Shanghai was 


to depend on the consent of China, 
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The treaty was finally signed February 11, referred to the \enate committee 
two days laters, reported out favorably February 20 and passed in the senate 67- 
22, March 1, 9a ZED 

mm As for the honors in this round of the diplomatic battle, the victory 
undisputedly goes to Hughes. Far be it to insinuate that he struck below the belt, 
but one might imply that he clinched doggedly in a bearish embrace until his opponent 
weakened and gave in, Technically and legally his form ie poor, - he had scarcely 
a leg i stand on,-but his endurance and wind were sound. How he must have smiled 
as he played his waiting game! 

And as for poor Shidehara, he worked and sweated, squirmed and struggled, arguing 
first with America and then with the home office to persuade them both to agree. 
He gave up firstconmplete ownership, then joint ownership and operating right of the 
Yap-Guam cable, Next went supervision of messages, expropriation, wireless rights, 
unlicensed and untaxed land and property ownership for cable companies and mandate 
benefits. inadvertently he blacked his own eye by the extension of treaty rights. 
And finally he contributed veto of menGate terms and an annual report. But he won 
his cherished recognition of the Japanese mandate of Yap. 


of 
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Part VII Conclusions, GEORGE T. BYE & CO, 
535 FIFTH AvE., New YORK 
There remains to discover what happened to the fruits of the Conference on 


the Limitation sp hpaansita and Pacific and Far East Questions, what hecame of the 
leading figures in the secret cables and to make a final guess at what might have 
happened if -- 

To prevent this from going on forever, the fate of the treaties in Japan is 
left for Ichihashi to tell in his previously mentioned work. Briefly, the Five 
Power Naval treaty was submitted to the plenary session of February 1 and signed 
February 6, along with the others. It passed the United States senate March 31 
without much ado. ‘the Nine Power Open Door treaty,the Chinese tariff treaty and 
the resolutions on China were adopted in the plenary session of February 4. After 
the proverbial attack by Borah on the ground that they did not restore sovereignty 
to China, they were passed by the senate March 29, 

The Shantung treaty, announced February 1, was signed in the Pan-American 
building the fourth. The Yap agreement was published in haste Decenber 12, 1921, 
signed at leisure February 11, 1922,turned over to the senate committee on foreign 
relations two days later, reported out favorably the twentieth and passed March 1, 
1922, 

The mystery treaty was the one the senate concentrated its venom on, Announced 


hurriedly December 10, 192l,and signed three days later at the state department, it 


was given over to the senate February 10 and the committee on foreign relations the 
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next day. On the fifteenth Hitchcock initiated a resolution directed at the President 
demanding to see the minutes concerning this pact and the senate passed it glee- 

fully the next day. While they were waiting a reply, Brandagee introduced a 
reservation asserting that the United States would be under no obligation to use 

force under Article II of the treaty and that no agreements could be binding on 

the United States until approved by congress. 

To the astonishment of all Harding replied politely that there were no 
data on the mystery treaty. for the next five days reservations were as thick 
as mosquitoes. Pomerene introduced one ears that any agreement was subject to . 
the approval of congress, odge brought forward one, presumably sponsored by 
Harding, that there was to be no alliance. Brandagee sponsored a second reservation 
as to no alliance. Finally the conmittes threw the treaty to the senate protected 
only by the second Brandagee reservation. 

As soon ag it landed there Robinson and Pomerene offered new reservations. 
Hitchcock attacked the whole agreementy and Borah queried Harding as to the effect 
on the Lansing-Ishii agreement. After due thought, the President replied that 
this pact superseded the former note. The Robinson amendment was pushed for a 
few days and then dropped. Walsh, who had likewise thought up a change, lost 
his amendment. Those of Pittman ad Shields also fell by the wayside. March. 24 


the whole was ratified by the senate with the Brandagee reservation and the supplement 
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was epproved three days later. “or the text of the reservution and supplement 


to the Four Power Pacific treaty, see Appendices V and VI, 

And what became of the chief oriental characters in Hughes’ all-star production? 
Baron Shidehara, had to be relieved from his post at Washington, because of ill- 
ness, but he recovered sufficiently to serve as foreign elinier from 1924-27 and 
again in 1929. Hanihara became ambassador to WashsBton 1923-24. Matsudaira was 
appointed vice-minister of foreign affairs 1924-25, came to America - ambassador, 
1925-28 and then went on to London to serve there, where he took part in another 
conference on naval armament, 1929-30, the sequel to the Washington affair, 

Baron 4 nauke Hayashi is now the grand master of ceremonies in the Imperial 
household, Ishii is a privy councillor and a member of the house of peers. Vice- 
admiral Kanji Kato is now a full admiral and a supreme war councillor. Vice-=- 
admiral Kichisaburo Nomura is commander-in-chief of the Kure naval station. 

Katsuji Debuchi, then an embassy counsellor,is now ambassador at Washington, after 
a period as vice-minister of foreign affairs. ‘Toshio Shiratori and Hiroshi Saito 
are in the intelligence bureau, the former is a section chief there and a secretary 
in the foreign office, the latter is chief perhaps because of faithful service at 
the London naval conference. 

The minister of war, Yamanashi, after governing Ghosen for several seasons, 
retired to private life, but Uyehara is HON a baron and a member of the board of 
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marshalls and fleet admirals. Takshashi was agein minister of finance 
in 1927 and igain served temoorerily as premier when Premier Inouye 
Wis assassinated in 1932 before assuming his old post as finence minis-~ 
ter. Uchida, after com onreer As orivy councillor, Retired until he was 
called forth recently, 1932,to hewd the foreign office once more. Obata 
is at leisure after a session as embassador to Turkey 1925-30. General 
Kunishige Tenaka, retired, is founder of the Enlightened Ethics sSocitty, 
the Japanese fascist organization, comvosed chiefly of ex-soldiers. 
Eiichi Kimure is now director of the South Manchurian Reilwey compeny 
and Yotaro Sugimura is deputy chief of the Le:.gue of Netions office 
at Geneva and chicf of the politici.1 bureau there. Se 
As for the other orientsls, Koo, #fter serving as foreign minister 
end premier, was oroscribed by his government from 1928-30. Sze be- 
came minister to Griit Britain,’ 1914-21, 29-32, «nd delegate to the 
Lec gue of Netions; he h=s recently been returned to Weshineton where _ 
he served <s ambass: dor 1925-29. And Weng Chung-hui in 1930 was elected 
a judge in the permanent court of internationel justice. 
Picture for yourself whet would heve happened--- ~ 
mat Borah's original resolution hed been ected on? \ 
--If Curzon hed culled the conferenee himself in London instesd of 
having Americe c:11 it? 

--If Curzon had stated his purpose to Japan and America plainly and 
clearly at first insteud of being vague about it? 

--If Curzon hed aoe insisted on « combined conference at the time 

— 

he suggested to the United States to hola <n armament conference? . 

~-1f Harding hadn't oupiicwte the agendé by adding land *nd aerigl 
armament ind putting France on the defensive? 

-=If he hedn't complicated it further by «dding the conference on 
the Pacific? 
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—Mrrance had had a seat at the head of the table from the very first day? 

= had been included in the first announced naval cut program and 
not unceremoniously relegated to fourth place on the seas? 

-Sfeeaton and “ughes hadn't granted Japan the Mutsu when they did? 

Meare had held out for the 10-7 or the l0r6.5y ratio? 

= had presented a concrete proposal concerning status quo of Pacific 
fortifications? 

~“ Ke had aeince "Japan proper" in the beginning? 

a had recognized the applicability of the status quo provision 
tofthe whole Pacific, including his south Pacific possessions? 

Hance hadn't forgotten to except the Panama canal zone and Alaska from 
the status quo article? 

ge Hughes had not forgotten to specify status quo on the day of the treaty 

signature, or that it applied to future acquisitions, or to insist that 
Okinawa be included? 

Kato had refused to concede status quo for Ogasawara! 


Hughes and Balfour had not neglected to consult France about the status 


quo in the Pacific? 


Sonatour and Hughes had know the answer to "When is an island not an 


island!" 


Yrgnes and Balfour hadn't rushed the Four Power treaty through for public 


to, 
Aan 
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announcement without a definite understanding as to its sphere of applicability? 


--)Shideharea had refused to sign the our Power treaty including Japan proper 


against his better judgment? 
A Mhe President had not spoken out of turn about the exclusion of Japan? 
“As had been a Phree Power Treaty instead of Four? 
On @ Portugal and Holland had been included along with the others? 
Ne had taken the advice of the British legal authorities when the trouble- 
some question was first raised? 
Hughes had granted the supplementary note excluding Japan proper and 
announced it at the same time as the Four Power treaty? 
-~-/China had gained complete sovereignty? 
ne had had action taken on the three neglectéd resolutions: no treaty 
affecting her valid without her approval and participation, definite limits put 
to indefinite contracts, interpretation of instruments granting special rights 
and privileges in favor of the grantor? 
-4} China had forced Japan to review and repeal the twenty-one demands? 
-7d|China had succeeded in keeping the fourth part of the Hughes resolution 
on the open door that Borden voted out? 
{o had introduced the Shantung controversy to the floor of the 


conference? 
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<i Siberia had had a voice? 


Korea had had a voice? 
The Canton government had had a voice? 
eigen had objected strenuoualy and forcibly about Yap when the mandate 
was awarded May 6, 1919, or immediately after it was announced? 
a Italy, England and the rest had not needed to curry America’s favor 
after the war and could have supported the Japanese eae Yap? 
American business men hadn't demanded the Yap-Guam cable.and wireless 
rights? 
Sc had not received via the American Black Chamber No. 578 and subsequent 
messages from Tokyo instructing Shidehara “if absolutely unavoidable, the Japanese 


government as a final compromise, would agree to giving America possession of the 


entire Yap-Guam line." 


The End. 
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Appendix I 
Plenipotentiaries and ae 
ae ihe: Washincton Goetenencs 
. _Japan-Ghietedekegetes: 
Chel Tol poles / frit} 

Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, president of the house of peers, born 1863 
at Tokyo, third son of Yoshiyori Tokugawa, one of the three Tokugawa 
branches; adopted as heir in 1868 by last of the Tokugawa Shoguns; studied 
in England 1873-77; toured Europe in 1910. 

Baron Tomosabeuro Kato, admiral and minister of the navy; born in 1859 
at Hiroshima; midshipman in 1883, captain in 1899; professor at the navy 
academy; construction superintendant in the navy department; chief of staff 
of a standing squadron in 1902; chief of staff of the Kamimura squadron in 
the 1904-05 war; vice-minister in 1906; vice-admiral in 1908; commander of 
Kure admiralty 1909-14; commander-in-chief of the first fleet on the declaration 
of war in 1914; created a peer during tha wee for services. 

Baron Kitro Shidehara, ambassador to the United States LR 

A ? 
born 1872 in Kawachi; graduated Law school Imperial Tokyo university in 1895; 
served in the agriculture and commerce department; éleve consul at Chemulpo 
in 1899; London, Antwerp, etc.,; secretary of head office 1911; embassy 
counter at Washington 1912; minister at Nague 1914-15; vice-minister of 
foreign affairs in 1915; created peer for services during the war. 
Masanao Hanihara, vice-minister of foreign affairs since 1919; born 
in 1876 in Yamanashi-ken; graduated from Waseda in 1897; attache at Seoul 
legation 1899; at Washington 1901; secretary there 1902; secretarial chief 
at foreign office; consul-general at San Francisco 1916-17; director of 
political affairs 1917-19, 
Major Advisers. 
Sennosuke Yokota, director of the legislative bureuu. 


Tsuneo Matusudaira, director of the European and American bureau of 


the foreign office; 


fi te / . -_ : bp apn Ge 
. oe . i i ce ee ns By a) 


Dr. Kiroku Hayashi, counglior of the foreign office; 


Toru Takao, consul general, court Lor of the foreign office. 


Minor Advisers. 

Secretaries of the foreign office: Eiichi Kimura; Yotaro Sugimura; 
Shuichi Sako; Eiji Amau; Yoshio Iwate; Toshio Shiratori; Ciji Kishida; 
Isago Gomijo; Hirofumi Terajima; 

Translators: Tsunetaro Yamamoto; Esuneo Yoneyama; Chuichiro Harada; 
Jotaro Takayanagi; 

Chancellors: Yokichi Okajima; Thuruya Tamaki; 

Special appointees of the foreign office: Sajutaro Tate, Etgo Pugai; 
Kateauji Inahara; 


Secretaries of the department of finance: Tsunetka Komuchi; Takeo 


Kawagoe; Yutaro Tomita; 
Military Advisers 
Kunishige Tanaka 

Ma jor-General/director of the third department of the general staff; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Noboru Morita, artillery; Major Kanichiro Tashiro, general 
staff; Major Tanehide Furujo, infantry; Major Kanichi Nishihara, war office; 
Captain Takamasu Iseki,artillery, war office; Surgeon Kanichiro Morishima, 

Naval Advisers. 

Vice-admiral Kanji Kato; Captain Katsuroshin Yamanashi, Captain Nobumaga 
Suetsuza; Captain Yoshi Takeueda; Captain Kichisabura Nomura; Commander 
Teikichi Hori; Lieutenant-Commander Akira Kuragana; Lieutenant Torao Kuwabara; 
Lieutenant Yoshijfiko Mito; Lieutenayat-Commander Daisuxe Takei; Naval Construct= 
or Kasushi Taji; Juji Enomoto, coungellor of the Navy department. 

| Minor Advisers 

Shinishiro Matsumura, counftior of the legislative bureau; Katsuji 

Debuchi, embassy coun@etior; Sadao Saburi, embassy count#lior; Yotaro Suzuki, 


first embassy secretary; Hachiro Arita, first aubassy secretary; Hiroshi 


Saito, consul; Shigeru Kuriyama, second enbassy secretary; embassy third 


secretaries: Masgasharu Shibatsu; Renzo Sawad; itaro Ishii; Shu Tomii; 
i) 


Shoichi Nakayama; Takanobu Mitsuya; Canzo Shiosaki; Tadakazui Ohashi; Tatsuo 
Kanobu Kawai; Rinkei Tsuda, 

Morindo Morishima, attaché; Akira Omi, attache; Hoshiaki Muira, secretary 
foreign office; Takeio Ishii, telegraph; Joshipo Sugiyama, assistant consul; 
Issaku Okamato, chancellor, 

Mejor-gensret Sawaji Otake attaché to League of Nations; Major-General 
Heteibans Haraguchi military attaché at embassy; Lieutenana}—-Colonel Haruji 
Tatekawa, cavairy,assistant military attaché at embassy; Major Tsunenari Hara, 
cavalry; Captain Harumi Mijuno, navy ; Captain Oasaharu Iibino, navy; Surgeon 


Masabaru Kojima; Dr. Tadashi Negishi, instructor Tokyo University of Commerce; 


Ad, 


Tokyo Nagakawa, secretary, department of communications; Kiyoshi Kanai, counggllor, 


Baron Naibu Kanda, Nouse of Reers; Masunosuke Odagiri, director of the Yokohama 
ec. 5 COT. 

Specie Bank; Yasuji Sekoysecretary, house of peers. Captain Kojima; Saseex > 

Osagawa; Sakai; Midsushima; Oka; E, Amoh; Iwagami, Yamasaki; Y. Uyeda, naval 


attache at embassy. 


(The above names were listed in The New York Times chiefly on November 6, @® 


1921, though some appeared during the preceding months, ) 

Other prominent Japanese who appear in the cables are: 

Baron Gonsuke Hayashi, ambassador to the Court of St. dames since 1920 
' and former governor of Kwantung leased territory, 1919-20; born at Aizu 
in 1860; graduated Law school Imperal Tokyo university and entered the foreign 
office 1885; consul and secretary of legation, 1887-1899; director of commercial 
bureau 1898; minister at Seoul 1899; at Peking 1906-@8 and 1916-13; at Rome 
1908-16. 

Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, ambassador to Paris since 1920; member of the 
Nouse of Xeers; born at Chiba in 1866; graduated Law school Imperial Tokyo 
university, 1890; attaché to French legation, 1891; third secretary French 
legation 1893; consul at Ninsen, 1896; second and then first secretary Chinese 
legation during Boxer trouble; secretary at head, of fice and chief of telegraph 


section, 1900; director of the commerce bureau, 1904; to San Francisco and 


3. 


Vancouver, 1907 about the anti-Japanese riot; vice-minister foreign affairs, 
1908; ambassador to Paris; minister foreign affairs, 1915-16; special envoy 
_to the United States, 1917; ambassador to the United States, 1918-19, 
Lieutenant-General Hanzo Yamanashi, minister of war since 1921; born 
in Kanagawa~ken, 1865; sub-liesutenant in infantry, 1886; septal 1895; 
wajor, 1900; colonel, 1909; major-general, 1915; appointed in the meantime 
Qs instructor to the military and naval colleges, regimental and then Beteade 
commander, section chief of the general staff officey and finally chief of 
the inspection department, military education board in 1916; distinguished 
himself as chiof of staff of the beseiging army of Tsingtao during war 
of 1914; lieutenant-general and vice-minister of war under General Tanaka 
since 1917, and then his successor. 
Baron General Yusaku ipahate: chief of general staff board, born in Hyuga, 
1856; sub-lieutenant, 1869; ordered to study in “rance, 1889; staff officer 
to the first army in the Sino-Japanese war which gained him the Fourth Class 
Golden Kite; attended the coronation ceremony of the Tsar and also the Hague 
peace conference; chief of staff to Marshall Nozu in the Russo-Japanese war; 
comnander of the seventh divisions, 1908; minister of war, 1912-135 chief 
of military education board, 1914, 


Vice-minister of war, Lieutenant-Genenal S. Ono. 


General staff: vice-chief, Lieutenant Shintaro Kikuchi; sectional 
chiefs: general, Lieutenant-General 8. Kishimoto; first, Major-General H. 
Kanaya; second, Major~General K, Tanaka; third, Major-General K. Wada; 
fourth Major-General G. Kunishi, 

Viscount Korekiyo Takahashi, member of the house of peers, premier as 
successor to Mr.Hara, acting minister of the navy and minister of finance; 
born in Tokyo, 1854; sent to America for study, 1867; treated as a.slave for 
several months through the treachery of his knavish American guardian; returned 
home, 1868; appointed an official of the department of agriculture and commerce, 
1881; rose to be director of patent bureau; abandoned this post because of 


the notorious fraud of a "gold mine” in Peru, after being victimized by a 
4, 


German swindler; entered Bank of Japan; became a director; vice-president 

of the Yokohama Specie bank, 1897; elected vice-governor of the Bank of 
Japan; then president of the Specie bank, 1906 retaining the former post; 
financial agent for loans in England and America, dispatched abroad, 1905 and 
1906; governor of the Bank of Japan, 1911; minister of finance, 1913-14, 
‘igs: promoted to viscount, 1920 for his service in the European war. 
. Count Yasuya Uchida, minister of foreign affairs aimee 1918; born in 
Kumamoto-ken, 1865; attache at Washington, 1887; permanent secretary to the 
minister of agriculture and commerce and at the foreign office; secretary 

of the legation at. London, 1893; transferred to Peking, 1895-98; director 

of political bureau until vice-minister of foreign affairs, 1900; minister 

to Peking, 1901-06; ambassador at Vienna and then at Washington 1909; min-~ 
ister of foreign affairs, 1912; ambassador to Petrograd during war of 1914; 
promoted to court rank, 1920 for his service in connection with the conclusion 
of the treaty of peace. 

Torikichi Obata, minister to China since 1918; born in Ishikawa-ken 

1873; graduated Law school Imperial Tokyo university in 1897; passed diplomatic 
examinations, 1898 and served at Tientsin, Singapore, Vienna, London, etc.; 
secretary at Peking, 1905; consul at Chefoo and Tientsin; ¢coun lor at 


Peking legation and then director of political bureau, foreign office, 


1916-18, 
Plenipotentiaries from other nations 


The United States. 








Charles Evans Hughes, secretary of state and conference chairman. 
. Henry Cabot Lodge, senator from Massachusetts, Republican leader. 
Elihu Root, ex=senator and ex-secretary of state. 


Oscar’ W. Underwood, senator from Alabama, Democratic leader. 


oye 


Belgium 


Baron de Cartier, Belgian ambassador to the United States. 


British Empire - 


Arthur James Balfour, Lord President of the Privy Council 

Arthur Hamilton Lee, Lord of Fareham, First Lord of the Admiralty- 
Sir Auckland Geddes, British ambassador to the United States. 

Sir Robert Borden, Canadian premier, 

George Foster Pearce, senator Xrom Australia, minister of defence. 
Sir John Salmond, judge of supreme court, New Zealand. 

Srinivasa Sastri, Indian council of state. 


China 


Sao-ke Alfred Sze, minister to the United States, 
¥. K, Wellington Koo, minister to London, 


Wang Chung~-hui, chief justice of the supreme court of China, 


France 


Aristide Briand, premier, president of the mei, minister of foreign 
affairs. 

René Viviani, former president of the council. 

Albert Sarraut, senator and colonial minister. 


Jules Jusserand, ambassador to the United States. 


italy 


Carlo Schanzer, senator. 
Vittorio Rolando-Ricci, ambassador to the United States, 


Luigi Albertini, senator, 


The Netherlands _ 


H. A. van Karnebeek, foreign minister, 
Frans Beelaerts van Blokland, chief of the political division of foreign affairs, 
A, W. L, Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer, secretary general. 


Dr. J. C. A. Everwijn, minister to the United States. 
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Dr. E. Moresco, vice-president of the council. 
S. H. de Beaufort. 
Portugal 
San Jose Francisco, visconte d*Alte, minister to the United States, 


Captain Ernesto de Vasconcellos: 


Appendix II 
Five Power:!Naval Armament Treaty. 


The United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan; . 

Desiring to eontrivute to the maintenance of the general peace, and 
to reduce the burdens of competition in armament; 

Have resolved, with a view to accomplishing these purposes, to conclude 
a treaty to limit their respective naval armamont, and to that end have 
appointéd as their plenipotentiariea; 

{List of delegates) 

Who, having communicated to each other their respective full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 

Chapter I. General provisions, relating to the limitation of 


Havel armament 


Article ZT. The contracting powers agree to limit their respective 
naval armament as provided in the present treaty. | 
Article II. The contracting powers may retain respectively the capital 
ships which are specified in Chapter, Part 1. On the coming into force 
of the present treaty, but subject to the following provisions of this article, 
all-other capital ships, built or building, of the United States, the British 
Empire and Japan shall be disposed of as prescribed in Chapter II, Part 2, 
In addition to the capital ships specified in Chapter II, Part:1, 
the United States may complete and retain twobhips of the West Virginia 
class now under construction. On the completion of these two ships the 
North Dakota and Delaware shall be disposed of as prescribed in Chapter IT, 


Part 2. 


The British Empire may, in accordance with the replacement table in 
Chapter II, Part 3, construct two new capital ships not exceed ing 35,000 
tons (35,560 metric tons) standard displacement each. On the completion 
of the said two ships the Thunderer, King Georze VY, Ajax, and Centurion shall 


be disposed of as prescribed in Chapter II, Part 2. 


Article III. Subject to the provisions of Article II, the contracting 
powers shall abandon their respective capital-ship building programs, and 
no new capital ships shall be constructed or acquired by any of the con- 
tracting powers except replacement tonnage which may be constructed or 
acquired as specified in Chapter II, Part 3. 

Ships which are replaced in accordance with Chapter II, Part 3, 
shall be disposed of as prescribed in Part 2 of that Chapter. 

Article IV. The total capital-ship replacement tonnage of each of the 
contracting powerg shall not exceed in standard displacement: for the 
United States 525,000 tons (533,400 metric tons); for the British Empire, 
525,000 tons (533,400 metric tons); for France, 175,000 tons (177,800 metric 
tons); for Italy, 175,000 tons (177,800 metric tons); for Japan, 315,000 
tons (320,040metric tons). 

Article V. No capital ship exceeding 35,000 tons (35,560 metric tons) 
standard displacement shall be acquired by, or constructed by, for, or 
within the jurisdiction of, any of the contracting powers. 

Article VI, No capital ship of any of the contracting powers shall 
carry a gun with a caliber in ee of 16 inches. (406 millimeters). 

Article VII. The total tonnage for aircraft carriers of each of the 
contracting powers shall not exceed in standard displacement: for the 
United States, 135,000 tons (137, 160 metric tons); for the British Empire, 
135,000 tons (137,160 metric tons); for France, 60,000 tons (60,960 metric 
tons); for Italy, 60,000 tons (60,960 metric tons); for Japan, 81,000 


tons (82,296 metric tons). 


Article VIII, The replacement of aircraft carriers shall be effected 
only as prescribed in Chapter II, Part 3, provided, however, that all air- 
craft carrier tonnage in existence or building on November 12, 1921, shall 
be considered experimental, and may be replaced, within _the total tonnage 


limit prescribed in Article VII, without regard to its age. 


Article IX. No aircraft carrier exceeding 27,000 tons {27,432 metric 


tons) standard displacement shall be acquired by, or constructed by, for, 
or within the jurisdiction of, any of the contracting powers. 

However, any of the contracting powers may, provided that ial 
tonnage allowance of aircraft carriers is not thereby exceeded, build not 
more than two aircraft carriers, each of a tonnage of not more than 33,000 
tons (33,528 metric tons) standard displacement, and in order to effect 
economy any of. the contracting powers may use for this purpose any two of 
their ships, whether constructed or in course of construction, which wuld 
otherwise be scrapped under the provisions of Article II, The armament of 
any aircraft carriers exceeding 27,000 tons (27,432 metric Song) standard 
displacement shall be in accordance with the requirements of Article X, 
except that the total number of guns to be carried in case any of such guns 
be of a caliber exceeding 6 inches (152 millimeters), except anti-aircraft 
guns and gung not exceeding 5 inches (127 millimeters), shall not exceed 
eight. 

Apti¢le X. No aircraft carrier of any of the contracting powers 
shall carry a gun with a caliber in excess of 8 inches (203 millimeters). 
Without prejudice to the provisions of Article IX, if the armament carried 
includes guns exceeding 6 inches (152 millimeters) in caliber, the total 
number of guns carried, except anti-aircraft guns and guns not exceeding 
5 inches (127 millimeters), shall not exceed ten. If, alternatively, the 
| armament contains no guns exceeding 6 inches (152 millimeters) in caliber, 
the number of guns is not limited. In either case the number of anti- 
aircraft guns and of guns not exceeding 5 inches (127 millimters) is not 
limited. 

Article XI. No vessel of war exceeding 10,000 tons (10,160 metric 
tons) standard displacement, other than a capital ship or aircraft carrier, 
shall be acquired by, or constructed by, for, or within the jurisdiction of, 
any of the contracting powers. Vessels not specificially built as fighting 


ships nor taken in time of peace under government control for fighting 


purposes, which are employed on fleet duties or as troop transports or in 


some other way for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of hostilities 
otherwise than as fighting ships, shall not be within the limitations of this 
article, 

Article XII. No vessel of war of any of the contracting powers, hereafter 
laid down, other than a capital ship, shall carry a gun with a caliber in excess 
of 8 inches (203 millimeters). 

Article XIII. Except as provided in Article IZ, no ship designated in 
the present treaty to be scrapped may be reconverted into a vessel of war. 

Article XIV. No preparations shall be made in merchant ships in time of 
peace for the installation of warlike armaments for the purpose of converting 
such ships into vessels of war, other than the necessary stiffening of decks 
for the mounting of guns not exceeding 6 inch (152 millimeters) caliber, 

Atticle XV. No vessel of wat constructed within the jurisdictions of any 
of the contracting powers for a non-contracting power shall exceed the limitations 
as to displacement and armament prescribed by the present treaty for vessels 
of a similar type which may be constructed by or for any of the contracting 
powers; provided, however, that the displacement for aircraft carriers con- 
structed for a non-contracting power shall in no case exceed 27,000 tons 


(27,432 metric tons) standard displacement. 


Article XVI. If the construction of any vessel of war for a non-contracting 
power is undertaken within the jurisdiction of any of the contracting powers, 
such power shall promptly inform the other contracting powers of the date 
of the signing of the contract and the date on which the keel of this ship 
is laid; and ghall also commutiicate to them the partiéulars relating to the 
ship prescribed in Chapter II, Part 3, Section I (b), (4) and (5). 

Article XVII, In the event of a contracting power being engaged in war, 
such power shall not use as a.vessel of war any vessel of war which may be 
under construction within its jurisdiction for any other power, or which may 
have been constructed within its jurisdiction for another power and not 


delivered, 


il 





[mee ameammaal 


Article XVIII, Each of the contracting powers undertakes not to dispose 


by gift, sale or any mode of transfer of any vesse | cai aea of war in 
such a manner that such vessel may become a vessel of war in the navy of any 
foreign power. 

Article XIX. The United States, the British Empire and Japan agree that 
the status quo_ at the time of the signing of the present treaty, with regard 
to fortifications and naval bases, shall be maintained in their respective 
territories and possessions specified hereunder: 

1. The insular possessions which the United States now holds or may 
hereafter acquire in the Pacific ocean, except (#) those adjacent to the coast 
of the United States, Alaska, and the Panama canal zone, not ineluding the Aleutian 
islands, and (b) the Hawaiian islands; 

2. Hongkong and the insular possessions which the British Empire now 
holds or may hereafter acquire in the Pacific ocean, east of the meridian of 
110 degrees east longitude, except (a) those adjacent to the coast of Canada, 

{b) the Commonwealth of Australia and its territories, and (c) New Zealand. 

. The following insular territories and possessions of Japan in the Pacific 
ocean, to wit: the Kurile islands, the Bonin islands, Amami-Oshima, the Loochoo 
islands, “ormosa and the Pescadores, and any insular territories or possessions 
in the Pacific ocean which Japan may hereafter acquire. 

The maintenance of the status quo under the foregoing provisions implies 
that no new fortifications or nuval bases shall be established in the territories 
and possessions specified; that no measures shall be taken to increase the existing 
naval facilities for the repair and maintenance of naval forces, and that no 
increage shall be made in the coast defences of the territories and possessions 
above specified. This restriction, however, does not preclude such repair and 
replacement of worn-out weapons and equipment as is customary in naval and 
military establishments in time of peace. 

Article XX. The rules for determining tonnage displacement prescribed in 
Chapter Il, Part 4, shall apply to the ships of each of the contracting powers. 


Chapter II relating to the execution of the treaty -- definition of terms. 
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Part 1. Capital Ships Which May Be Retained By the Contracting Powers. 
in accordance with Article II ships may be retained by each of the contract- 
ing powers as specified in this part. 


Ships which may be retained by the United States: 


Name Tonnage. 


Mary Land 20%: eens se eed boa eee bedsee eee sv eawgeae, 36,600 
CALLLOINIG «sis seininws Hee dbwse eda SVec testbeds cccen, Geys00 
TONNOSSEE esecececcccrercccccrasssercccccccecves 3439300 
TdGHO. gsi cuicr sew as newe buss demure ceeewecsunee 225000 
Now M6XS 60> iced einsoae eS Ged Kio cca cbeewawed diced 62,000 


Mississippi OHHH SHH HEHEHE HHH HERES EHE HEHEHE OHS 32,000 
31,400 


Arizona PoE H HEHEHE HHH RE HOHE HR HOHE HOH OHSOHEH HSE RHEE 


Pennsylvania SHORE SHOHRH HHS HORRORS HoOHE HEHE ROS 31,400 


27,500 


Oklahoma POSE SESE RHEE HH OHH EEE O HEHEHE EOL OSE SEO OS 


27,500 


Nevada POHH SHH SHH SEH HEHE HEHE EHR HEE EERE HHH HHO EE 


New York SOSH HHSH SSS HSS HEH HEH HET EHH HR OSH HE RHO HOE 27,000 


27,000 


Texas Ce Se Sa 


26 ,000 


APRON SGS eis: eocelstecteip ine See hw o-aileiei tese wi Bele (cei. are ee ideace ate 


26 ,000 


V . 
Vyoming OOOH HHH HHS RSH HEHEHE HSE HT HOH HEH EOS HP ESTEH HEE OS 


21, 825 


: 
Florida PSHSHHSHSSES SRST SES SHSHE SHEE RES E HR HHO HH HEOHE 


21, 825 


Utah SPHOSCSHSHEHSHT HHS HESHSESHEHSEHSEHSSHH HSH HSH OH HHH HE OS 


North Dakota Coo See Ho HOHSHE eR SHES SEE EOHRH AHHH HOE ED 20,000 


Delaware SCHOSH CHSC HEOH EE HHHE HOHE SHHHHEHRHE DORE ESE SSS 20,000 
Total tonnage osielae se weniecd Hee eee we ee 0000, 650 
On the completion of the two ships of the West Virgina class and the scrapping 


of the North Dakota and Delaware, as provided in Article IT, the total tonnage 


to be retained by the United States will be 525,850 tons. 
Ships which may be retained by the British Empire: . 


Name Tonnage. 


Royal Sovereign eecveccccccccceee odes veeieeee 6 6 294750 


25,750 


Royal OAK bo eis % C aie eee ice Poe emeoerereecosreses 


25,750 


Revenge ee a a oe 


Resolution Coe oe recone rrernerertoresneressenere 25,750 


Ramillies PeSCS eRe Se oHHE SHES ASH eo HSL ESSE SOHBHO SL SESS EeHOD 25,750 


27,500 


Malaya PESHSSHSHSHESEHH EH HEHSH SESH SHEE ERE HOKE OHOE HERE 


27,500 


Valiant SPSCHH HSE CHES SHSHHSeE SS HeROHSSO RHE HSeHR BROKE HEHE 


27,500 


Barham SPoHSHS HSS SHSHSHSHSSEHSHSHSHEHSH SESH EOHESHRHEHS REESE OHOHS 


Quaen Elizabeth Somes ereeresereereresseseseseces 27,500 


27,500 


Warspite SS 


25,000 


Benbow SHOTS HoTSHSHSHSH SESH HOH HEHE HEHSHEH HEHEHE ORES EE 


Bmperor Of India ersececcccccccccvesescesccerce 29,000 
_ amp ? 


25, 000 


Tron Duke CORT HO oR EES HOHE HHSHHOHOHESEHEHD eo RHEE HEO HES 


Marlborough COR SHHSHTHEHSHES HEH SHEHHEHE OHSS EHS See Ee 25, 000 


41,200 


Hood COCR HHS RHHEHSHeEHOHEHSHSHEH HEH HSEOOHSE HH OSE EHE SES 


26,500 


Renown CORPS OHH SEH EEE HEHEHE SHH EH HEEHE EEE EE SOD 


26,500 


Repulse Code oe oe eee eee eEeeoOe eH eDeseEeeEeDeseres 


28,500 


. ; 3 
Tiger SOHSSHH SHE HHH HSHSE HHH OHHH HE OHHH HESHSESSE HE HSH OKO 


22,500 


Thunderer SOOKE Hee He HHO HEHEHE ROSH EE EED ED ESO OEE 


King George Vv Coe mererecereeesrenesesseseceete 23,000 


ALAS alae eced ses iate hve oe ee ka peeSecate ee etls ie Ba 000 
COnturdon cescseccnreeccesensscssvcccesevcceses 253000 

Total tonnage .ceccecececcccennsecces JOU, 450 
On the completion of the two new ships to be constructed and the scrapping 


of the Thunderer, King George V, Ajax and Centurion, as provided for in Article 


Ii, the total tonnage to be retained by the British Empire will be 558,950 tons. 


Ships which may be retained by France: 


Name Tonnage. 


(Metric tons) 
BYStACtO iin caneds sa See sera detaweees sede dens 255500 


Lorraine Soom eee Re RHEE SoHE HEE REHE EERE HH ERE OOD 23,500 t 


PLOVONCE eossccsencsseseccccecccesceersenersse 23,500 


VA 


23,500 


: 
PALA eb dose OS SSW Ewe we ere wh eae hoe Sista wesw 


23 ,500 


France CoH e Be eeeeeteeer Hoe eFeereeeeetesee 


Jean Bart Pe a 23,900 


23,500 


Courbet SoeetHeeeeeeeeeeeeseeereeseeeoerene ee 


Condorcet eee eeHeoeseeeneereeeereevreeeeseteoe 18,890 


18,890 


Diderot @e@eeceeoeoseeoeeee eee eeererereoeree eee eee 
Voltaire @eereeceererereeeoeveeeeeeeeeeeeev eee ee 18,890 
Total tonnage .......221,170 


France may lay down new tonnage in the years 1927, 1929, and 1931, as pro- 
vided in Part 3, Section II, 


Ships which may be retained by italy: 


Name Tonnage 
(Metric tons) 


Andrea Doria Peer e eer ee ee Fer eee ereoerseereors 22,700 


Caio Duilio CVE VOLS ee OOS Fe ES ee RS ee ee 22,700 


Gonte di Cavour crerecscccecceccernenesssve 22,900 


Giulio Cesare Soereeoeeeteereeererer es eee eee ee oe 22,500 


Leonardo da Vinci mem mee mews eeernesesrseeseee 22,500 


Dante Alighieri SOHHHo SoHo Ho Hee HeeReF ese DESDE 19,500 


12,600 


ROME secwreceeccccecrerensseeeerererronrese 
NApOli 2. csecccscerescees ive ede eeeeee cone. 2,600 
Vittorio Emanuele os... cscccrecercccsccceses 12,600 
Regina Elena ceveersocrececescovercvcvesces 14,600 
Total tonnage ..... 182,800 
Italy may lay down new tonnage in the years 1927, 1929, and 1931 as pro- 
vided in Part 3, Section II. 
Ships which may be retained by Japan: 
Name< Tonnage 
MUtSU cosrececcvecseccesecscessereve 33,800 ~ -_. 


Nagato CoS FC SSH HF OHSEHEHHSEHESOHS HESS EE 33, 800 


Hiuza CHEECH SCH Tee THEO F EHR eH EO See HE 31,260 


TER 


Ise PO ern e re eeeeecereeesessecetee 31,260 


Yamashiro ceccsccerscccecececeee 30,600 
FUSO. cco bck cecedivensesecvecdewss. 00,600 
Kirishima cecercceccscccceseceee At ,000 
Haruna coccccscccscsccccercecece a1y000 
Hi yes cocccccccccsccececcenvecee Al gn00 
Kongo ecccceccervceccceccecscees By 000 


Total tonnage ......301,320 


Partt2. Rules For Scrapping Vessels of War 
The following rules shall be observed for the scrapping of vessels 
of war which are to be disposed of in accordance with Articles II and III, 
I. <A vessel to be scrapped must be sdeces in such condition that 
it cannot be sift to combatant use. 
TI. This result must be finally effected in any of the following 
ways: 

(a) Permanent sinking of the vessel; 

(b) Breaking the vessel up. This shall always involve the destruction 
or removal of all machinery, boilers and armour, ahd all deck, side and 
bottom plating; 

(c) Converting the vessel to target use exclusively. In such cage 
all the provisions of paragraph III of this part, except subparagraph (6), 
in so far as may be necessary to enable the ship to be used as a mobile 
target, and except sub-paragraph (7), must be previously complied with. 
Not more than one capital ship may be retained for this purpose at one 
time by any of the contracting powers. 

{(d) Of the capital ships which would otherwise be acrapped under 
the present treaty in or after the year 1931, France and Italy may 
each retain two seagoing vessels for training purposes exclusively, that 


is, as gumnery or torpedo schools, The two vessels retained by France 


shell be of the Jean Bart class, and of those retained by Italy one shall 


be the Dante Alighieri and the other of the Giulio Cesare class. On 





retaining these ships for the purpose above stated, France and Italy 
respectively undertake to remove and destroy their conning-towers, and 
not to use the said ships as vessels of war. 

{II. (a) Subject to the special exceptions contained in Article 
IX, when a vessel is due for scrapping, the first stage of scrapping, 
which consists in rendering a ship dncapabis of further warlike service, 
shall be immediately undertaken. 

{b) A vessel shall be considered incapable of further warlike 
service when there shall have been removed and landed, or else destroyed 
in the ship: 

z= (1} All guns and essential portions of guns, fire-control 
tops and revolving parts of all barbettes and turrets; 

(2) All machinery for working hydraulic or electric 
mountings; 

(3) All fire-control instruments and range-finders; 

(4) All ammunition, explosives and mines; | 

{5) All torpedoes, war-heads and torpedo tubes; 

(6) All wireless telegraphy installations; 

(7) The conning tower and all side armour, or alternative= 
ly ell main propelling machinery $ and 

(8) All landing and flying-off platforms and all other 
aviation accessories. 

I¥, The. periods in which scrapping of vessels is to be effected 

are as follows: 

{a) In the case of vessels to be scrapped under the first 
paragraph of Article II, the work of rendering the vessels incapable of 
further warlike service, in accordance with paragraph III of this part, 
shall be completed within six months from the coming into force of the 


present treaty, and the scrapping shall be finally effected within 


eighteen months from such coming into force. 


{(b) In the case of vessels to be scrapped under the second 
and third paragraphs of Article II, or under Article III, the work of 
rendering the vessel incapable of further warlike service in accordance 
with paragraph IIT of tnite. peat shall be commenced not later than the 
date of completion of its successor, and shall be finished within six 
months from tha date of such completion. The vessel shull be finally 
scrapped, in accordance with paragraph II of this part, within eighteen 
months from the date of eoniptetion of its successor, If, however, the 
completion of the new vessel be delayed, then the work of rendering the 
old vessel incapable of further warlike service, in accordance with 
paragraph IIT of this part shall be commenced within four years from 
the laying of the keel of the new vessel, and shall be finished within 
six months from the date on which such work was commenced, and the okd 
vessel shall be finally scrapped in accordance with paragraph II of 
this part within eighteen months from the date when the work of rendering 
it incapable of further warlike service was commenced. 

Part 3. Replacement 

Thé replacement of capital ships and aircraft carriers shall take 
place according to the rules in Section I and the tables in Section II 
of this part. 


Section I. _Rules for Replacement 


(a) Capital ships and aircraft carriers twenty years after the 
date of their completion may, except us otherwise provided in Article 
VIII and in the tables in Section II of this part, be replaced by new 
construction, but. within the limits prescribed in Article IV and Article 
VII. The keels of such new construction may, except as otherwise provided 
in Article UITI and in the tahles in Section IT of this part, be laid 
down not earlier than seventeen years from the date of completion of 
the tonnage to be replaced, provided, however, that no capital-ship 
tonnage, with the exception of the ships referred to in ne third paragraph 


of Article II, and the replacement tonnage specifically mentioned in 


Section II of this part, shall be laid dow until ten years from November 
12, 1921. 

(j.) Each of the contracting powers shall communicate promptly 
to each of the other contracting powers the following information: 

. (1) The names of the capital ships and aircraft carriers to 
be replacdby new construction; 

(2) The date of governmental authorization of replacement 
tonnage; 

(3) The date of laying keels of replacement tonnage; 

(4) The standard displacement in tong and metric tons of each 
new shipg to be laid down, and the principal dimensions, namely, length 
at waterline, extreme beam at or below waterline, mean draft at standard 
displacement; 

(5) The date of completion of each new ship and its standard 
displacement in tons and metric tons, and the principal dimensions, 
namely, length at waterline, Scteonapeaniat or below waterline, mean 
draft at standard displacement, at time of completion, 

(c) In casgof loss or accidental destruction of capitel ships 
or aircraft carriers, they may immediately be replaced by new construction 
sub ject to the tonnage limits prescribed in Articles IV and Vii and in 
conformity with the other provisions of the present treaty, the regular 
replacement program, being deamed to be advanced to that extent. 

(a) No retained capital ships or aircraft carriers shall be re- 
constructed except for the purpose of providing means of defence against 
air and submarine attack, and subject to the following rules: The con- 
tracting powers may, for that purpose, equip existing tonnage with bulge 
or blister or anti-air attack deck protection, providing the increase 
of displacement thus effected does not steed 3,000 tons (3,048 metric 
tons) displacement for each ship. No alterations in side armour, in 


caliber, number or general type of mounting of main armament shall be 


permitted except: 
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(L) In the case of France and ftely, which countries within the 
limits allowed for bulge may increase their armour protection and the 
caliber of the guns now carried on their existing capital ships so as 
not to exceed 16 inches (206 millimeters) and; 

(2) The British Empire shall be permitted to complete, in the case 
of the Renown, the alterations to armour that have already been commenced 


but temprarily suspended. 


Section II. Replacement. and Scrapping of Capital Ships 


United States 








Year — Ships Laid Ships comps Ships Scrapped Summary of 
Down .  leted | Age in Ships Retained 
: Parentheses Pre~ [| Post 


Jutland Jutland 


| 
| 





| : 

| Maine (20), Missouri 17 a 
(20), Virginia (17), 

Nebraska (17), Georgia 

(27), New Jersey (17) 


‘Rhode Island (17) Con« 
‘ecticut (17), Louisiana 
(LT), ve (16), 
‘Kansas (16 innes - 
‘sota (16); sleepers) 
'Carolina (13), Michigan 
'(13), Washington (0), 
‘South Dakota (0), Ind- 
:iana (0), Montana (0), 
‘North Carolina (0), 
‘Iowa (0), Massachu~ 
‘setts (0}, Lexington 
:(0), Constitution (0), 
‘Constellation (0), Sara- 
‘toga (0), pee 
(United States (OFF 
oelanare {12}, North 





1922 A, BTA Tpakota (12) a 
1923 7 : ! 3 
~ = = 
1924 : | 3 
1925 7 “3 : ‘ 
1926 | of (3 

| 15 3 


- United States 


Year | Ships Laid-| Ships Com- Ships Scrapped Summary of 
Down pleted — Age in Ships | Retained 
Parentheses Pre= Poste 
Jutland Jutland 

1929 15 3 
1930 “15 3 
1931 15. 3 
1932 . 15 3. 
1933 . if 8s 
1934 Florida (23), Utah 

(23), Wyoming (22) | 12 5 
1935 Arkansas (23) Tex- | 

as (21) New York 

(21). | 9 T 
1936 Nevada (20) Okla= 

homa (20) 7 8 
1937 Arizona (21) 

Pennsylvania (21) 5 10 
1938 Mississippi (21) 4 ll 
1931 New Mexico (21) 

Idaho (20) 2 13 
1940 Tennessee (20) 1 14 
1941 California (20) 

Maryland (20) 0 15 
1942 2 ships of West 

Virginia class 0 15 





Ame United States may retain the Oregon and Illinois, for non-combatant 
purposes, after complying with the provisions of Part 2, III, (b). 
Tt Two Wast Virginia class. 
Note A, B, C, D, ete, represent individual canitbel ships of 35,000 tons 


standard displacement, laid down and completed in the years specified. 
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British Empire 





Year | Ships Laid Ships Gomp- Ships Scrapped Summary of 
Down Age in. Ships Retained 
Pre- Post- 
Jutland Jutland 


Parentheses 





Commonwealth (16 21 1 
Agamemnon (13), 

Dreadnought (15)5 

Bellerophon (12), 

St. Vincent (11), 

Inflexible (13), Su- 

perb (12), Neptune 
(10), Hercules (10), 
Indomitable (13), ; 
fomeraire (12), New Zealand -°!, 
{9), Lion (9), Prin- 

cess Royal (9), 

Conqueror (9), Mon- 

arch(9), Orion (9}, 

Australia (8), Agin- 

court (7), Brin (7), 

4 ae or pro- 


jected. 
1922 | A, Bt 21 1 
1923 al L 
1924 21 1 
1925. A, B King George V (13), 
Ajax (12), Centurion 
{12), Thunderer (13) 1% 3 
1926 17 3 
1927 | 17 3 
1928 | 17 3 
1929 17 3 
1930 17 3 
1932 c, D a7 3 
1932 E, F | 1? 3 
1933 G | 17 3 
1934 | H, I c, D Iron Duke (20), Mar= 
| Iborough (20), Em- | 
peror of India (20), 
Benbow (20). 13 5 
1935 J EB, F Tiger (21), Queen 
Elizabeth (20), War 
spite (20), Barham 
. (20) g 7 
1936 K, L G Malaya (20), Royal 
Sovereign (20) 7 8 
1937 M H, I Revenge. (21), Reso~ 
- lution (21) 5 10 
1938 N, 0 J Royal Oak (22) 4 11 
1939 P,Q K, L Valiant (23), Re- 
pulse (23), oe 2 13 
1940 M Renown (24) al 14 
1941 N, 0 Ramillies (24) , 
Hood (21) 15 
1942 P,Q A (17), B (17) ¢) 15 
| 





, British Empire 





he: CTL aes: ee 

Hie hbk tare] bo PPA Sie uasance MEY VOB 

‘Hi OEY BEeed Age--inPaFenthose. Shing Rb tein? 

ai i ir ae ia at aca aa) oh 1 Re 9 YH 
fe = fy ; ; se le cutee ‘ el ft : TTR 
‘TBR EP aM f > RON QWaanbetdey” Ae iuhiotide . 
gE bg of # qe i BEM PRS) tt OP ra. AGEN AES me ‘t 

fi; i : stot ale 

1h saa 
ill 2 


Bone British Empire may retain the Colossus and Collingwood for non=combatant 
purposes, after complying with the provisions of Part 2, III, (b). 
tayo 35, 000-ton shina. etanaaea displacement. 
Nete. A, B, C, D, etc. represent individual capital ships of 35,000 tons 


standard displacement laid down and completed in the years specified. 


France 


















Year { Ships Laid | Ships Com- Summary of 
Down pleted Ships Scrapped Ships Retained 
Age in Pre- Post~ 
Parentheses, Jutland, Jutland 













1922 7 5 
1923 7 0 
1924 7 0 
1925 T 0 
1926 7 0 
1927 7 0 
1928 7 0 
1929 : 7 0 
1930 35,000 tons Jean Bart (17) 

Courbet. (17) 5. (%) 
1931 5 (+) 
1932 35,000 tons} 35,000 tons France (18) 4 (¥) 
1933 35,000 tons 4 (¥) 
1934 35,000 tons Paris (20) Bretagne 

{20) 2 (*) 
1935 35,000 tons Provence (20) 1 (+) 
1936 35,000 tons Lorraine (20) 0 (+) 
1937 d (¢) 
1938 0 (+) 
1939 Oo (+) 
1940 ) (+) 
1941 0 {¥) 
1942 t 4) 


(#) Within tonnage limitations; number not fixed. 

Note. France expressly reserves the right of employing the capital-ship 
tonnage allotment as she may consider advisable, subject solely to the limitations 
that. the displacement of individual ships should not surpass 35,000 tons, and that 


the total capital-ship tonnage should keep within the limits imposed by the present 


trast. 


Itely 






Year | Ships Laid Ships Com- Ships Scrapped Suumary of 
Down pleted Age in Ships | Retained 
Parentheses. Pre- Post- 





Jutland/ Jutland 











































1922 6. ) 
1923 6 0 
1924 6 fe) 
1925 6 0 
1926 6 0 
1927 | 35,000 tons 6 9) 
1928 6 0 
1929 | 35,000 tons 6 0 
1930 6 ‘0 
1931 | 35,000 tons 35,000 tons | Dante Alighieri (19) 5 +) 
1932 | 45,000 5 (#) 
1933 | 25,000 tons 35,000 tons | Leonardo da Vinci (19) 4 (4) 
1934 4 (*) 
1935 35,000 tons | Giulio Cesare (21) 3. (4) 
1936. 45,000 tons | Conte di Cavour (21) = 5 

Duilio (21) | (x 
197 25,000 tons | Andrea Doria (21) ) @) 





(A) Within tonnage limitations; number not fixed. 

Note. Italy expressly reserves the right of employing the capital-ship 
tonnage allotment as she may consider advisable, subject to the limitations that 
the displacement of indit¥idual ships gould not gurpass 35,000 tons, and the total 


capital-ship tonnage should keep within the limits imposed by the present treaty. 


Japan 






















Ships Laid Ships com- Ships Scrapped Summary of 
Down ; pleted Age in Ships | Retained 
Parentheses 






Hizen (20), Mikasa(20 
Kashima (16),Katori (16) 
Satsuma. (12), Aki (11), 
Settsu (10), Ikoma (14), 
Ibuki (12), Kurama (11), 
Amagi (0), Akagi (0), 
Kaga (0), Tosa (0), Ta- 
kao (0), Atago (0), Pro- 
jected program % ships 
not laid down. ¥ 
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Japan 





Year |Ships Laid Ships Com-~ Ships Scrapped Summary of 
Down pleted Age in Ships . Retained 
Parentheses Rre- Post 
Jutland Jutland 
1933 Cc 8 2 
1934 | D A Kongo (21) T 3 
1935 E B Hiyei (21), Haruna (20) 5 4 
1936 F 6 Kirishima (21) 4 5 
1937 | G D Fuso (22) 3 6 
1938 H E Yamashiro (22) 2 7 
1939 I P Ise (22) 1 8 
1940 G Hiuga (22) oO 9 
1941 H Nagato (21) 0 9 
1942 I ‘Mutsu (21) 0 9 





« Japan may retain the Shikishima and Asahi for non-combatant purposes, after 

complying with the provisions of Part 2, IIT, (b). 

Note. A, B, C, D, etc, represent individual capital ships of 35,000 tons 
standard displacement, laid down and completed in the years specified. 

Note. Applicable to All the Tables in Section II 

The order above prescribed in which ships are to be scrapped is in accordance 
with their age. tt is understood that when replacement begins according to the 
foregoing tables the order of scrapping the case of the ships of gach of the con» 
tracting powers may be varied at its option; provided, however, that such power 
shall scrap in-each year the number of ships above stated. 

Part 4. Definitions 

Hor the purposes of the present treaty, the following expressions are to be 
understood in the sense defined in this part, 


Capital ship-- A capital ship, in the case of ships hereafter built, is 


defined as a vessel of war, not an aircraft-carrier, whose displacement exceeds 
10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) standard displacement, or which carries a gun 


with a caliber exceeding 8 inches (203 millimeters). 


Aircraft-carrier_ <= An aircraft-carrier is defined as a vessel of war with 





a displacement in excess of 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) standard displacement 
designed for the specific and exclusive purpose of carrying aircraft. Jt must be» 
so constructeé that sair-craft can be launched there_from and lended thereon, and 


not designed and constructed for carrying a more powerful armament than that allowed 


to it under Article IX or Article X as the case may be. 
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Standard displacement -~-The standard displacement of a ship is the displace- 
ment of the ship complete, fully manned, engined and equipped ready for sea, in- 
cluding all armament and ammunition, equipment, outfit, provisions and fresh water 
for crew, miscellaneous stores and implements of every description that are in- 
tended to be carried in war, but without fuel or reserve feed water on board. 

The word “ton" in the present treaty, except in the expression "metric 
tons", shall be understood to mean the ton of 2,240 pownds (1,016 kilos). 

Vessels now completed shall retain their present ratings of displacement 
tonnage in accordance with their national system of measurement. However, a 
power expressing displacement in metric tons shall be considered for the application 
of the present treaty as owning only the equivalent displacement in tons. of 
2,240 poinds. 

A vessel completed hereafter shall be rated at its displacement tonnage 
when in the standard condition defined herein ememm. 

| Chapter III, Miscellaneous Provisions. 

Article XXI, If during the term of the present treaty the requirements of 
the national security of any contracting power in respect to naval defence are, 
in the opinion of that power, materially affected..by any change. of circumstances, 
tne contracting powers will, at the request of such power, meet in conference 
with a view to the reconsideration of the provisions @iiihiquapmewiggies of the 
treaty and its amendment by mutual agreement. 

In view of possible technical and scientific developments, the United 
States, after consultation with the other contracting powers, shall arrange for 
a conference.of all the contracting powers, which shall convene as soon as possible 
after the expiration of eight years from the coming into force of the present 
treaty to consider what changes, if any, in the treaty may be necessary to meet 


such developments. 


Article XXII, Whenever any contracting power shall become engaged in a war 


apnea tpantann DN 


which in its opinion affects the naval defence of its national security, such 


power may after notice +o the other contracting powers suspend for the period 
of hostilities its obligations under the present treaty other than those under 


Awedatan ¥TTT ond XVTT. nrovidad that such vower shall notify the other contract- 


ing powers that the emergency is of such a character as to require such suspension, 

The remaining contracting powers shall in such case consult together with 
a view to agreoment as to whatltemporary modifications, if any, should be made in 
the treaty as betweon themselves. - Should such consultation not produce agreement, 
duly made in accordance with the constitmtional methods of the respective powerg, 
any one of the said contracting powers may, by giving notice to the other contracting 
powers, suspend for the period of hostilities it, obligations uae the present 
treaty, other than those under Articles XIII and XVII. 

On the cessation of hostilities the contracting powers will meet in conference 
to consider what modifications, if any, should be made in the provisions of 
the present treaty. 

Article XATIT, The present treaty shall remain in force until December 31, 
1936, and in case none of the contracting powers shall have given notice two years 
before that date of its intention to terminate the treaty, it shall continue 
in force until the expiration of two years from the date on which notice of 
termination shall be given by one of the contracting powers, whereupon the treaty 
shall terminate as regards all the contracting powers. Such notice shall be com= 
municated in writing to the government of the United States, which shall immediately 
transmit a beret ried keer of the notification to the other powers and inform them 
of the date on which it was received. The notice shall be deemed to have been 
given and shall take effect on that date. in the event of notice of termination 
being given by the government of the United States, such notice shall be given 
to the diplomatic representatives at Washington of the other contracting powers, 
and the notice shall be deemed to have been given and shall take effect on the 
date of the communication made to the said diplomatic representatives. 

Within one year of the d&te on which a notice of termination by any power 
has taken effect, all the contracting powers shell meet in conference. 

Article XXIV. The present treaty shall be ratified by the contracting 
powers in accordance with their respective constitutional methods and shall take 
effect on the date of the deposit of all the ratifications, which’ shall take 


‘place at Washington as soon ag possible. The government of the United States 
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will transmit to the other contracting powers a certified copy of the process- 


verbal of the deposit of ratifications. 

The present treaty, of which the French and English texts are both authentic, 
shall remain deposited in the ee of the government of the United States, and 
duly certified copies thereof snall be transmitted by that governmemt to the other 
contracting powers, | 


In faith whereof the above named plenipotentiaries have signed the present 


troaty. 


Done at the city of Washington the sixth day of February , one thousand nine 


hundred and twenty-two, 
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Appendix ITI. 


A Treaty in Relation to the Use of Submarines and Noxious Gases 


In Warfare. 


The United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, 
hereinafter referred to as the signatory powers, desiring to make more effective 
the rules adopted: by civilized nations for the protection of the lives of neutrals 
and noncombatants at sea in time of war, and to prevent the use in war of noxious 
gases and chemicals, have determkned to conclude a treaty ve this effect, and 
have appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 

(Here follows a list of delegates.) 

Who, having communicated their full powers, found in good and due form, have 


agreed as follows: 


Articlelt. -- The signatory powers declare that among the rules adopted by 


t 
civilized nations for the protection of pe lives of neutrals and noncombatants 


at sea in time of war, the following are to be deemed an established part of inter-_ 


netional law: 

1. A merchant vessel must be ordered to submit topisit and search to de- 
termine its character before it can be seized. 

A merchant vessel must not be attacked unless it refuse to submit to visit 
and search after warning; :.orcto. proceed as-directed after’ seizure. 

A merchant vessel must not be destroyed unless the crew and passengers 
have been first placed in safety. 

2. Bellizgerent submarines are not under any circumstances exempt from the 
universal rules above stated; and if a submarined cannot capture a merchant 
vessel infonformity with these rules, the existing law of nations requires it to 
desist from attack and from seizure and to permit the merchant vessel to proceed 
unmolested. 

Article II.-- The signatory powers invite all other civilized Rowers to express 
their assent to the foregoing statement of estublished oe go that there may be 


a clear public understanding throughout the world of the standards of conduct by 
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which the public opinion of the world is to pass judgment upon future belligerents. 
Article Iii. --The Wignatory Rowers, desiring to insure the enforcement of 
the humane rules of existing law declared by them with respect to attacks upon 
and the seizure and destruction of merchant ships, further declare iad ang person 
in the service of any power wno shall violate any of those rules, whether or not 
guch person is under orders of a governmental superior, shall be deemed to have 
violated the laws of war and shall be liable to trial and punishment as if for 
an act of piracy and may be brought to trial before the civil or military author- 
ites of any power within the jurisdiction of which he may be found. 
Article I¥.-- The signatory powers recognize the practical impossibility 
of using submarines as commerce destroyers without violating, as they were violated 
in the recent war of 1914-1918, the requirements universally accepted o civilized 
nations for thdprotection of the lives of neutrals and noncombatants, and to the 
end that the pronibition of the use of submarines as conmerce destroyers shall 
be universally accepted as a part of the law of nations they now accept that 
prohibition as henceforth binding as between themselves and they invite all 


thereto. 





other nations tdadhere 

Article V. -- The use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, and 
all analogous liquids, materials, and/or devices having been justly condemned 
by the general opinion of the civilized world and a prohibition of such use 
having been declared in treaties to which a majority of the civilized euwsta are 
parties; 

The signatory powers, to the end that this prohibition shall be universally 
accepted as a part of international law binding alike the conscience and practice 
of nations, declare their assent to such prohibition, agree to be solid eHeraby 
as between themselves, and invite all other civilized nations to adhere thereto. 

Article VI. -- The present treaty shall be ratified as soon as possible in 
accordance with the constitutional methods of the signatory powers and shall take 


effect on the deposit of all the ratifications, which shall take place at Wash- 


Lye 


ington. 


The government of the United States will transmit to all the signatory powers 


aN 


a certified copy of the proces-verbal of the deposit of the ratifications,. 

The present treaty, of which the French and Inglish texts are both authentic, 
shajl remain deposited in the archives of the \overnnent of the United States, 
and duly certified copies thereof will be transmitted by that government to 
each of the’ signatory powers. 

Article VII. -~- The government of the United States will further transmit 
to each of the non-signatory powers a duly certified copy of the present treaty 
and invite its adherence thereto, 

Any non-gignatory power may adhere to the present treaty by communicating 
an instrument of adherence to the government of the United States, which will 
thereupon cesnanit to each of the signatory and adhering powers a certified 
copy of each instrument of adherence. 


-In faith whereof, the SboNG THame DLS pO ep MtEantos have signed the present 


Treaty. 


Done at the city of Washington, the sixth day of February , one thousand 


nine hundred and twenty-two. 
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Appendix I¥ 
Four Power Pacific Treaty. 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France, and Japan with a 
view to the preservation of the gener&l peace and the maintenance of their rights 
in relation to their ‘nailer possessions and insular dominions in the region 
of the Pacific ocean have determined to conclude a treaty to this effect and 
have appointed as their plenipotentiaries (here are enumerated the names of 
the delegates), who having communicated their full powers, found in good and due 
form,have agreed as follows: 

I, The high contracting parties agree as between themselves to respect 
their rights in relation to their insular possessions and insitlar dominions 
in the region of the Pacific cean. 

if there should develop vetwoonhnglot the high contracting parties a 
controversy arising out of any Pacific question and involving their said 
rights which is not satisfactorily seftled by diplomacy and is likely to affect 
the harmonious accord now happily subsisting between them, they shall invite 
the other high contracting parties to a joint conference to which the whole 
subject will be referred for consideration and adjustment. 

Ir. If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any 
other power, the high contracting parties shall communicate with one another 
fully and frankly in order to Sry a understanding as to the most efficient 
measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the 
partickplar situation. 

III. This treaty shall remain in force for ten years from the time it 
shall take effect, and after the expiration of said period it shall continue 
to be in force subject to the right of any of the high contracting parties to 
terminate it upon twelve months' notice. 

IV. This treaty shall be ratified as soon as possible in accordance with 


the constitutional methods of the high contracting parties and shall take effect 
on the deposit of ratifications, which shall take place at washington, and there- 


upon the agreement between Great Britain and Japan, which was concluded at London 


on July 13, 1911, shall terminate. ‘the government of the United States will 
transmit to all the signatory powers a certified copy of the proces-verbal 
of the deposit of ratifications. 

The present treaty, in French and in English, shall remain deposited in 
the archives of the government of the United States and duly certified copies 
thereof will be transmitted by that government to each of the signatory powers. 

in faith whereof the cbove-nand plenipotentiaries have signed the present 


treaty. 
‘Done at the City of Washington, the thirteenth day of December, one 


thougand nine hundred and twenty-one. 
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Appendix V. 


Reservations to the Four Power Pacific Treaty 


In signing the treaty this day betweenithe United States of America, the 
British Empire, France and Japan, it is declared to be the understanding and 
intent of the signatory powers: 

1, That the treaty shall apply to the mandated islands in the Pacific 
ocean; provided, however, that the making of the treaty shall not be deemed 
to be an assent on the part of the United States of America to the mandates and 
shall not preclude agreements bétween the United States and the mandatory powers, 
respectively in relation to the mandated islands. 

2. That the controversy +o which the second paragraph of Article I refers 
shall not be taken to embrace questions which,according to principles of inter- 


national law, lie exclusively within the domestie jurisdiction of the re- 


spective powers. 
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Appendix VI. 


Supplement to the Four Power Treaty 


The United States of America, the British Empire, France and Yapan have, 
through their respective phenipotentiaries, agreed upon the following stipulation 
supplementary to the quadruple treaty signed at Washington on December 13, 


1921: 

The term "insular possessions and ieaaiak dominions" used in the afore- 
seid treaty shall, in its application to Japan, include only Karafuto( or 
the southern portion of the island of Sakhalin), Formosa and the Pescadores 
and the islands under the madate of Japan. 

The present agreement shall have the same force and effect as the said 
treaty to which it is supplementary. 

the provision of article IW of the aforesaid treaty of December 13, 1921, 
relating to ratification shall ve applicable to the present agreement, which, 
in "rench and English, shall remain deposited in the archives of the government 
of the United States, and duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted 
by that government to eachoof the other contracting powers. 

In faith thereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
agreement, 


Done at the City of Washington, the sigth day of February one thousand 


nine hundred and twenty-two. 
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Appendix VII 
ext of American Note Sent to Holland and Portugal in re_ Four 


Power Pacific Treaty. 


The United States of America have concluded om December 13, 1921, with 
the British Empire, France and Japan, a treaty, with a view to the preservation 
of the general peace and the maintenance of their rights in relation to their 
insular possessiong and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific ocean, 
They have agreed thereby as between themselves to respect their rights in relation @ 
these possessions and dominions. 

The Netherlands not being signatory to the said treaty and the Netherlands 
possessions in the region of the Pacific ocean therefore not being included in 
the agreement referred to, the Government of the United States of America, anxious 
to forestall any conclusion contrary to the spirit of the treaty, desires to 
declare that it is firmiy resolved to respect the tights of the Netherlands in 


relation to their insular possessions in the region of the Pacific ocean, 
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Appendix VIIT 


the Nine-Powere Open Door Treaty. 


The United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, China, France, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal: | 

Desiring to adopt a policy designed to stabilize conditions in the Far 
East, to safeguard the rights and interests of China, and to erddioks intercourse 
between China and the other powers upon the basis of equality of opportunity: 

Have resolved to conclude a treaty for that purpose and to that end have 
appointed as their respective plenipotentiaries; 

{List of delegates.) 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers, found to be 
in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 

Article I. the contracting powers, other than China, agree: 

(1) fo respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity +o China to 
develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable government; 

(3) To use their inffluence for the purpose of effectually establishing 
and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and industry 
of all nations throughout the territory of Vhina; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order to 
seek special privileges which would abridge the rights of subjects or citizens 
of friendly states, and from countenancing action inimical to the security 


of sucobtates. 


Article II. The contracting powers agree not to enter into any treaty, 


agreement, arrangement, or understanding, either with one another, or, individually 


or collectively, with any power or powers, which would infringe ur impair the 


principles stated in Article. 


Article ITI, With a View to applying more effectually the principles of 
the open door or equality of opportunity in China for the trade and industry 


of all nations, the contracting nowers, other than Ghina, agree that they will 


wAFi not seek, nor support their respective antionaia ai seeking: 

(a) Any arrangement which might purport to establish in favor of their 
interests any zeneral superiority of rights with respect to conmerfiga1 or economic [A 
development in any designated region of China; 

{o) Any such monopoly or- preference as would deprive the nationals of any 
other power of the right of undertaking any legitimate trade or industry in 
China, or of participating with. the Chinese government, or with any local 
authority, in any category of public enterprise, or which by reason 6f its 
scope, duration, or geographical extent is calculated to frustrate the practical 
application of the principle of equal opportunity. 

It is understood that the foregoing stipulations of this article are 
not to be so construed as to prohibit the nequidgion of such properties or 
rights as may be necessary to the conduct of a particular commercial, in- 
dustrial, or financial undertaking or to the encouragement of invention and 
research, 

China undertakes to be guided by the principles stated in the foregoing 
stipulations of this article in dealing withppplications for economic rignts 
and privileges from zovernments and nationals of alf foreign cuuntries, whether 
parties to the present treaty or not, 

Article IV. The contracting powers agree not to support any agreements 
py their respective nationals with each other designed to create spheres of 
influence or to provide for the enjoyment of mutually exclusive opnortunities 
in designated parts of Chinese territory. 

Article Ve. China agrees that, throughout the whole of the railways 
in China, she will not exercise or permit unfair discrimingation of any kind. 
In particular there shall be no discrimination whatever, direct or indirect, 
in respect of charges or of facilities on the ground of the nationality of 
passengers or the countries from which or to which they are proveeding, or the 


origin or owmership of goods or the country from which or to which they are 


ey 


consigned, or the nationality or ownership of the ship or other means of con- 


veying such passengers or goods before or after their transport on tne Chinese 


{concluded..from_page—39i1- 


Done at the city of Washington the sixth day of February, one thousand 


nine hundred and twenty-two. 


Appendix IX 


The Chinese Tariff Treuty. 


The United States of America, Belgium, the Yritish Empire, China, France, 
Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, and Portugal; 

With a view to increasing the revenues of the Chinese government, have 
resolved to conclude a treaty relating to the revision of the Chinese customs 
tariff and cognate matters, and to that end have appointed as their plenipotent- 
jlaries: 

(List of Velegates) 

who, having conmunicated tu each other their full powers, found to be in 
good and due tHfde, heve agreed as follows: 

articldt. The representatives of the contracting powers having adopted, 
on the fourtn day of "ebruary, 1922, in the city of Washington, a resolution, 
which is appended as an annex to this article, with respect to the revision 
of Chinese customs duties, for the purpose of making such..d utiedecuivalent 
to an effective five per centum ad valorem, in accordance with existing treaties 


sy 


concluded by China with other nations, the contracting powers hereby confirm 


the said resolution and undertake to accest the tariff rates fixed as a result 


of such revision. The said tariff rates shall ba_come effective as soon as 


possible but not earlier than two months after publication thereof. 

Annex. With a view to providing additional revenue to meet the needs of 
the Chinese government, the powers represented at this conference, namely, 
the United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, China, France, Italy, 
Japan, The Netherlands, and Portugal, agree: 

That the customs schedules of duties on imports into China adopted by 
the Tariff Revision Commission at °hanghai on December 19, 1918, shall forth- 
with be revised so that the rates of duty shall be equivalent to five per cent 
effective, as provided for in the several commercial treaties to which China 
ig a party. 

A revisinn commission shall meet at %hanghai, at the earliest practicable 
date, to effect this revision forthwith and on the general lines of the last 
revision. 

This commission shall be composed of representatives of the powers above 
named and of representatives of any additional powers having governments at pre- 
sent recognized by the powers represented at this conference and who have 
treaties with China providing for a tariff on imports and exports not to exceed 


five per cents ad_valorem and who desire to participate therein. 





The revision shall proceed as rapidly as possible with a view to its 
completion within four months from the date of the adoption of this resolution 
by the Yonference on the Limitation of Armament and Pacific and Far Eastern 
Questions, 

The revised tariff shall become effective ag soon as possible but not 
earlier than two months after its publication by the revision commission. 

The government of the United States, ag convener of the present conference, 
ig requested gorthwitiho communicate the terms of this resolution to the govern- 
ments of powers not represented at this conference, but who participated in 


the revision of 1918, aforesaid. . 


Article II. Immediate steps shall be taken, through a special conference, 


4l 


to prepare the way for the speedy abolition of likin and Por the fulfillment 
of the other conditions laid down in Article VIII of the treaty of September 
5, 1962, between Great Britain and China, in Articles IV and V of the treaty 
of October 8, 1903, between the United States und China, ard in Article I of 
the supplementary treaty of October 8, 1903 between Japan and China, with a 
view to levying the surtaxes provided for in those articles. 

The special conference shall be composed of representatives of the signatory 
powers, and of such other powers as may desire to participate and may adhere | 
to the present treaty, in accordance with the provisions of Article VIII, in 
sufficient time to allow their representatives to take part. 4t shall meet in 
China within three months after the coming into force of the present treaty, 
on @ day and at. a place to be designated by the Chinese government. 

Article ITI. 4he special conference provided for in Article II shall 
consider the interim provisions to be applied prior to the abolition of Likin 
and the fulfillment ef the other conditions laid down in thea articles of 
the treaties mentioned in Article II; and it shall authorize the levying of 
a surtax on dutiable imports as from guch date, for such purposes, and subject 
tc such conditions as it may determine. 

The surtax shall be at a uniform rate of tw and one half per centum ad 
valorem, provided, that in the case of certain articles of luxury which, 
in the opinion of the special conference, can bear a greater tnereawe without 
unduly impeding trade, the total surtax may be increased, but may not exceed 
five per centum ad valorem, 

Article IV, Following the immediate revision of the customs schedule 
of duties on imports into China, mentioned in Article I, there shall be a 
further revision thereof to take effect ut the expiration of four years 
following the completion of the aforesaid immediate evita, in order to 
ensure that the customs duties shall correspond to the ad valorem rates 
fixed by the special conference provided for in Article IT. 


Following this further revision there shall.be, for the same purpose, 


periodical revisions of the customs schedulesof duties on imports into China 


every seven years, in lieu of the decennial revision authorized ny existing 
treaties with China. 

In order to prevent delay, any revision made in pursuance of this article 
shall be effected in accordance with rules to be prescribed by the special 
conference provided for in Article II, 

Article V. In all matters relating to customs duties there shall be 
effective equality of treatment and opportunity £68 all the contracting powers. 
Article VI, The principle of uniformity in the rates of customs duties 

lekied at all the land and maritime frontiers of China is hereby recognized. 
The special conference provided for in Article Jf shall make arrangements 

NU 
to give practical effect to this principle; and it is authorized to make equitable 
adjustments in those cases in which a customs privilege to be abolisked was granted 
in return for some local economic. advantage . 

In the meantime, any increase in the rates. of customs duties resulting 
from tariff revision, or any ies hereafter imposed in pareuavide of the 
present treaty, shall be levied at a uniform rate ad valorem at all land and 
maritime frontiers of China. 

Article VII. The charge for transit passes shall be at the rate of two 
and one half per centum_ad valorem until the arrangements provided for by 
Article II come into force. 

Article VITY. Powers not signatory to the present treaty whose governments 
are at present recognized by the signatory powers, and whose present treaties 
with China provide for a tariff on imports and exports not to exceed five 
per centum ad valorem, shall be invited to adhere to the present treaty. 

The government of the Unted States undertakes to make the necessary 
communications for this purpose and to inform the governments of the contracting 


powers of the replies received. Adherence by any power shall become effective 


on receipt of notice thereof by the government of the United States. 


Article IX. ‘the provisions of the present treaty shall override all 
atipulations of treaties between China and tho respective contracting powers 


which are inconsistent therewith, other than stipulations according most— 


favored=nation treatment. 


Article X. The present treaty shall be ratified by the contracting 
powers in accordance with their respective constitugional methods and shall 


‘take effect on the date of the deposit of all the ratifications, which shall 


take place at Washington as seon as possible, The government of the United States 


will transmit to the other contracting powers a certified copy of the proces~ 
verbal of the deposit of ratifications,. 

The present treaty, of which the #nglish and French texts are both 
authentic, shall remain deposited in the archives of the government of the 
United States, and duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted by 


that government to the other contracting powers. 


In faith whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries have signed the present 


treaty. 


Done at the city of Washington on the sixth day of February, one thousand 


nine hundred and twenty-two. 


Appendix X. 
Shantung Treaty. 


Japan and China, being equally animated by a sincere desire to settle 
amicably and in accordance with their common interest outstanding questions 
relative to Shantung, have resolved to:conclude a treaty for the settlement 
of such questions, and have to that end named as their plenipotentiaries, that 
is to say: 

(list of delegates) 

Who, having communicated to each other their respective full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon the following articles: 

Section I. Restoration of the Former German Leased Territory of Kiaochow. 

Article I. Japan shall restore to China the former German leased territory 
of Kiaochow, 

article II, ‘he government of Japan and the government of the Chinese 
republic shall each appoint three commissioners to form a joint commission, 
with powers to make and carry out detailed arrangements relating to the 
transfer of the adminstration of the former German leased territory of Kiaochow 
and to the transfer of public properties in the said territory and to settle 
other matters likewise requiring adjustment. 

For such purposes, the joint commission shall meet immediately upon 
the coming into force of the present treaty. 

Article IIIf. The transfer of the administration of the former German 
Leased territory of Kiaochow and the ‘erases of public properties in the 
said territory, as well as the adjustment of other matters under the preceding 
articles, shall be completed as soon as possible, and, in any case, not later 
than six months from the date of the coming into force of the present treaty. 

Article IV. The government of Japan undertakes to hand over to the 
government of the Chinese republic, upon the transfer to China of the administration 
of the former German leased territory of Kiaochow, such archives, registers, 


plans, title-deeds and other documents in the possession of Japan, or certified 


as well as those that may be useful for the subsequent administration by 
China of the said territory and of the fity-kilometer zone around Kiaochow 
bay. 

Section II, Transfer of Public Properties. 

Article V. The governmena} of Japan undertakes to transfer to the govern- 
ment of the Chinese republic all public properties, including land, buildings, 
works or establishments in the former German leased territory of Kiaochow, 
whether formerly possessed by the Yerman authorities, arm-purchased or constructed 
by the Japanese authorities, during the period of the Japanese administration 
of the said territory, except those indicated in Article VII of the pabeie 
treaty. 

Article VI. In the transfer of public properties urder the preceding 
article, no compensation will be claimed from the government of the Chinese 
republic: Provided, however, that for those purchased or constructed by 
the Japanese authorities, md also for the improvements on or additions to 
those formerly possessed by the German authorities, the government of the 
Chinese republic shall refund a fair and equitable proportion of the expenses 
actually incurred by the government of Japan, having regard to the principle 

of depreciation and continuing value. 

Article VII. Such public properties in the former German leased territory 
of Kiaochow as are required for the Japanese consulate to be established at. 
Tsingtao shall be retained by the government of Japan, and those required 
more especially for the benefit of the Japanese community, including public 
schools, shrines, and cemeteries, shall be left in the hands of the said 
community. . 

Article VIII, Details of the matters referred to in the preceding three 
articles shall be arranged by the joint commission provided for in Article II 
of the present treaty. 

Section III. Withdrawal of Japanese Troops 


Article IX. The Japenese troops, including gendarmes, now stationed 


along the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu railway and its branches, shall be withdrawn as 


Bgon as the Chinese police or military force shall have been sent to take 
over the protection of the railway. 
Articie X. The disposition of the Chinese police or military force and 
the withdrawal of the Japanese troops under the preceding article may be effected 
in sections, 
The date of the completion of such process for each section shall be 
arranged in advance between the competent amthorities of Japan and China. 
The entire withdrawal of such Japanese troops shall be effected within 
three months, if possible, and in any case, not later than six months, from 
the date of the signatures of the present treaty. 


Article XI. The Japanese garrison at Tsingtao shall be completely with= 





drawn simultaneously, if possbble, with the transfer to China of the administration 
of the former German leased territory of Kiaochow, and in any case, not later 
than thirty days from the date of such transfer. 
Section IV. Maritime Customs at Tsingtao. 
Article XII, The custom house of Tsingtao shall be made an integral 
part of the Chinese maritime customs upon the coming into force of the present 
treaty. 
Article XIII, The provisional agreement of August 6, 1915, between Japan 
and China, relating to the reopening of the btfice of the Yhinese Maritime 
Customs at Tsingtao shall cease to be effective upon the coming into force 
of the present treaty. 
Section Ve. &singtao-Tsinanfu Railway 
Article XIV. Japan shall transfers to China the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu rail- 
way and its branches, together with all other properties appurtenant thereto, 
including wharves , warehouses, and other similar properties. 
Article XV. China undertakes to reimburse to Japan the actual value of 
all the railway properties mentioned in the preceding article, 
The actual value to be so reimbursed shall consist” of the sum of fifty~- 
three million four hundred and six thousand, one hundred ard forty-one (53,406,241) 


gold marks Gritcn is the assessed value of such portion of the said properties 


ag was left behind by the Germans}, or its equivalent, plus the amount which 
Japan, during her administration of the railway, has actually expended for per- 
manent improvements on or additions to the sata properties, less a suitable 
allowance for depreciation. 

It is understood that no charge will be made with respect to the wharyes, 
warehouses, and other similar properties mentioned in the preceding article, 
except for such permanent improvements on or additions to them as may have been 
made by Japan, during her administration of the railway, less a suitable 
allowance for depreciation. 

icttels XVI, The government of Japan and the government of the Chinese 
republic shall each appoint three commissioners to. form:a joint railway 
commission, with powers to appraise the actual value of the railway properties 
on the basis defined in the preceding article, and to arrange for the transfer 
of the said properties, 

Article XVII. The transfer of all the railway properties under Article 
XIV of the present treaty shall be completed as soon as possible, and,in 
arfcase, not later than nine months from the date of the coming into force of 
the present treaty. 

Article XVIII. To effect the reimbursement under Article X¥ of the 
present treaty, China shall deliver to Japan simultaneously with the completion 
of:the transfer of the railway properties, Chinese government treasury notes, 
secured on the properties and revenues of the railway, and running for a period 
of fifteen years, but redeemable, whether in whole or in party, at the option 
of China, at the end of five years from the date of delivery of the said 
treasury notes, or at any time thereafter upon six months® previous notice. 

Article XIX. Pending the redemption of the s&id treasury notes under 
the preceding article, the government of the Chinese republic will select and 
appoint, for so long a period as any part of the said treusury notes shall 
remain unredeemed, a Japanese subject to be traffic manager, and another Japanese 


subject to be chief accountant jointly with the Chinese chief accountant and 


with co-ordinate functions. 


Thear nffirjale shall all Wa veda 4h te. oe . - 


of the Chinese managing director, and removable for sodas 

Article XX. Financial details 6f a technical character relating to the 
said. treasury notes, not provided for in this section, shall be determined 
in common accord between the Japanese and Chinese authorities as soon as 
possible, and, in any case, not later than six months from the date of the 
coming into force of the present treaty. 

Section VI. Extensions of the Teingtao~Teinang. Railway. 

Article XXI. The concession relating to the two extensions of the Tsingtao~ 
Tsipganfu railway, namely, the Tsinanfu-Shunteh and the Kaomi-Hsuchowfu lines, 
shall be made open to the common Seviyaes et an international financial group, 
on esting to be arranged betweenithe government of the Chinese republic and 
the said group. 

Section VII. Mines. 

Article XXII,. The mines of Tsechwan, Fangtze, and Chinlingshen, for 
which the mining rights were formerly granted by China tofernany, shall be 
handed over to a company to be formed under a special charter of the government 
of the Yhinese republic, in which the amount of Japanese capital shall 
not exceed that of Uhinese capital. 

The mode and terms of such arrangement shall be determined by the 
joint commaissicn provided for in Article II of the present treaty. 

Section VIII, Opening of the: Former German Leased Territory of Kiaochow, 

Article XXIII, The government of Javan declares that it will not seek 
the establishment of an exclusive Japanese settlemant, or of an international 
settlement, in the former German leased territory of Kiaochow. 

The government of the Chinese republic, on its pag, deciares that the entire 
area of the former Herma leased territory of Kiaochow Wil be open to foreign. 
trade, and that foreign nationals will be permitted freely to reside and carry 
on commerce, industry, and other lawful pursuits within such area, 


Article XXIV. The government of the Chinese republic further declares 
that vested rights lawfully and equitably acquired by foreign nationals in 


the former German leased territory of Kiaochow, whether under the German 


regime or during the period of the Japanese administration, will be respected, 

All questions relating to the status or validity of such vested rights 
acquired by Japanese subjects or Japanese companies shall be adjusted by the 
joint commission provided for ee Article II of the present treaty. 

Section IX, Salt Industry, 

Article XXV. Whereas the salt industry is a government monopoly in Chinay, 
it is agreed that the interests of Japanese subjects or Japanese compantes 
actually engaged in the said industry along the coast of Kiaochow bay shall be 
purchased by the government of the Chinese republic for fair Gmpensation, 
and that the exportatinn to Japan of a quantity of salt produced by such industry . 
along the said coast is to be permitted on reasonable terms. 

Arrangements for the above purposes, including the trunsfer of the said 
interests to the government of the Chinese republic, shall be made by the 

joint commission provided for in Article II of the present treaty. They 
shall be completed as soon as possible, and, in any case, not later than six 
months from the date of the coming into force of the present treaty. 

Section X. Submarine Cables. ; 

Article XXVI, The government of Japan declates that all the rights, title, 
and privileges concerning the former Uerman subarine cables between Tsingtao 
and Chefoo and between Tsingtao and Shanghai are vested in China, with the 
exception of those portions of the said two cables which have been utilized 
te the government of Japan for the Iaying of a cable between Tsingtao and 
Sasebo; it being understood that the question relating tokhe landing and 
operation at Tsingtao of the said Tsingtao-Sasebo cable shall be adjusted by 


the joint commission provided for in Article II of the present treaty, subject 





to the terms of the existing contracts to which China is a party. 

Section XI.. Wireless Stations. 

Article XXVII. The government of Japan undertakes to transfer to the 
government of the Chinese republic the Japanese waveleds stations at Tsingtao 


ye 


and Tsinanfu, for fair compensation for the value of these stations, upon the 


withdrawal of the Japanese troops at the said two places, respectively. 


Details of sich transfer and compensation shall be arranged by the joint 
commission provided for in Article TZ of the present treaty, 

Article XXVIII, The present treaty (including the annex thereto) shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at Peking as soon 
as possible, and not later than four months from the date of its signature. 

It shall come into force from the date of the exchange of ratifications. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present treaty in duplicate, in the Imglish language and have affixed thereto 
their seals, 

Done at the city of Washington this fourth day of February, one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-two. 

ANNEX 
I. Renunciation of Preferential Rights. 

The government of Japan declares that it renounces all preferential rights 
with respect to foreign assistance in persons, capital, and material stipulated 
in the treaty of March 6, 1898, between China and Germany. 

II. Transfer of Public Properties. 

If is understood that public properties to be transferred to the govern- 
ment of the Yhinese republic under Article V of the present treaty include (1) 
all public works, such as roads, water-works, parks, drainage, and sanitary equip= 
ment, and (2) all public enterprises such as those relating to telephone, electric 
light, whock-yard. and laundry. 

The government of the Vhinese republic declares that in{[the management and 
maintenance of public works to be so transferred to the government of the 
Chinese republic, the foreign comaunity in the former Uerman leased territory 
of Kiaochow shall have fair rapresentation, | 

‘the government of the Chinese republic further declares that, upon taking 
over the telephone enterprise in the former German leased territory of 
Kiaochow, it will give due Seneiaeveiton to the requests. from the foreign community 
in the said territory for such extensions and improvements in the telephone 
enterprise as may be reasonably required by the genera linterests of the public, 


Sl 


With respect to public enterprises relating to electric light, stockyard 
and laundry, the government of the Chinese republic, upon taking them over, 
shall retransfer them to the Chinese municipal autHorities of Tsingtao, which 
shall, in turn, cause commercial companies to be formed under Chinese laws 
for the management and working of the said enterprises, subject to municipal 
regulation Sie wusenereiake 

III, Maritime Customs at Tsingtao: 

The government of the Chinese republic declares that it will instruct 
the Inspector-General of the Chinese maritime customs (1) to permit Japanese 
traders in the former German leased territory of Kiaochow to communicate in 
the Japanese language with the custom house of Tsingtao; and (2) to give con- 
sideration, within the limits of the established service regulations of the 
Chinese maritime customs, to the diverse needs of the trade of Taingtao, in the 
selection of a suitable staff for the said custom house, 

IV. Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Railway, 

Should the joint railway commission provided for in Article XVI of 
the present treaty fail to reach an agreement: on any matter within its 
competence, the point or points at issue shall be taken up by the government 
of Japan and the government of the Chinese republic for discussion and adjustment 
by means of diplomacy. 

In the determination of such point or points, the government of Japan, 
and the government of the Chinese republic shall, if necessary, obtain 
recommendations of experts of a third power or powers who shall be designated 
in:comnon accord between the two governments. 

VV. Chefoo-Weihsien Railway. 

The government of Japan will not claim that the option for financing 
the Chefoo-Weihsien railway should be made open to the common activity of the 
International financial Consortium, provided that the said railway is to be 


constructed with Chinese canital, 


VI, Opening of the “ormer German Leased Territory of Kiaochow. fg 


The government of the Chinese republic declares that, pending the enactment 


railways, 


The contracting powers, other than China, assume a corresponding obligation 
in respect of any of the aforesaid railways over which they or their nationals 
are in a position to exercise anylontrol in virtue of any concessions, special 
agreement, or otherwise. 

Article Vi, The contracting powers, other than China, avree fully to 
respect China's rights as a neutral in time of war to which China ig not a 
party; and China declares thut wnen she is a neutral,she will observe the ob- 
ligations of neutrality. ; 

Article VII. The contracting powers agree that, whenever a situation arises 
which in the opinion of any one of them involves the application of the stipulations 
of the present treaty, and renders desirable discussion of such application, 
there shall be full and frank communication between the contracting powers 
concerned. 

Article VIII. Powers not signatory to the present treaty, which have 
governments recognized by tne signatory powers and which have treaty relations 
with China, shall be invited to adhere to the present treaty. ‘lo this end the 
government of the United States will make the necessary communications to non- 
signatory powers and will inform thie contracting powers of the replies recived. 
Adherence by any power shall become éffective on receipt of notice thereof by 
the government of the United States, 

Article IX. The present treatyphall he ratified by the contracting powers 
in accordance with their respective constitutional metheds and shall. take effect 
on the date of the deposit of all the ratifications, which shall take place 
et Washington as soon as pssible. The government of the United States will 
transmit to the other|entract ing egens x certified copy of the proces-verbal 


of the deposit of ratifications. 


The present treaty, of which the “rench and English texts are both authentic, 
shall remain deposited in the arcnives of the government of the United States, 


and duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted by that government to 


the other contracting powers. 


and general application of laws regulating the system of local self-government 
in Ghina, the Chinese locathuthorities will ascertain the views of the foreign 
residents in the former German leased territory of Kiaochow in such municipal 


matters as my directly affect their welfare and interests. 


Appendix XI. Yap Treaty 
Japan and the United States of seEeeaS 


Considering that by Article 119 of the treaty of Versailles, signed on 
_June 28, 1919, Gormanfrenounced in favor 6f the powers described in that treaty 
as the principal allied and associated powers, to wit, the United States of 
America, the British Empire, France, Italy and Japan, all her rights and titles 
over her oversea possessions; 

Considering that the benefits accmuing to the United States under the 
asreaaid Article 119 of the treaty of Versailles were confirmed by the 
treaty between the United States and Germany, signed on August 25, 1921, 
to restore friendly relations between the two nations; 

Considering that the said four powers to wit, the British Empire, 
France, ‘taly and Japan have agreed to confer upon his Majesty the Emperor 
of Japan a mandate, pursuant to the treaty of Versailles, to administer the 
groups of the former German islands in the Pacific ocean lying north of the 
equator, in accordance with the following provisions: 

"Article 1. ‘The islands over which a mandate is conferred upon 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan (here_inafter called the mandatory) 

comprise all the former German islands situated in the Pacific océan 

and lying north of the s.quator, 

“Article J. The mandatory shall have full power of administration 
and legislation over the territory subject to aha present mandate as an 


ye 


integral portion of the Empire of Japan and may apply the laws of the 


Empire of Japan to the territory, subject to such local modifications 


ag circumstances may require, 

"The mandatory shall promote to the utmost the material and moral 
well-being and the social progress of the inhabitants of the territory 
subject to the present mandate. 

“Article 3. ‘the mandatory shall see that the slave trade is pro- 
hibited and that no forced labour is permitted, except for essential 
public works and services, and then only for adequate remuneration. 

"The mandatory shall also see that the traffic in arms and ammunition 
is controlled in accordance with principles analogous to those laid down 
in the convention relating to the control of the arms traffic, signed 
on September 10, 1919, or in any convention amending the sae. 

"The supply of intoxicating spirits and beverages to the natives 
shall be pronibited. 

"Article 4. The military training of the matigeds otherwise than 
for purposes of intepal police and the local defence of the territory, 
shall be prohibited. #urthermore, no military or naval bases shall 
be established or fortifications erected in the territory. 

“Article §. Subject to he provisions of any local law for the main- 
tenance of public order and public morals, the mandatory shall insure 
in the territory freedom of conscience and the free exercise of all 
forms of worship, and shall allow all missionaries, nationals of any 
state member of the League of Nations to enter into, travel, and reside 
in the teritory for the purpose of prosecuting their calling. 

rartibhle 6. ‘the mandatory shall make to the council of the League 
of Nations an annual report to the satisfaction of the council, containing 
full information with regard to the territory, and indicating the measures 
taken to carry out the obligations assumed under Articles 2,3,4, and 5, 

"Article 7. The consent of the council of the League of Nations is 
required for any modification of the terms of the present mandate. 


"The mandatory agrees that, if any dispute whatever should arise 


between the mandatory and another member of the League of Nations relating 
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to the interpretation or the application of the provisions of the mandate: 

such dispute, if it cannot be settled by negotiation, shall be submitted 

to the permanent court of international justice provided for by Article 

14 of the covenant of the League of Nations." 

Considering that the United States did not ratify the treaty of Versailles 
and did:mot ‘participate inithe agreement respecting the aforesaid mandate; 

Desiring to reach a definite understanding with regard to the rights of 
the two governments and their respective nationals in the aforesaid islands, and 
in particular the island of Yap, have resolved to conclude a convention for that 
purpose and to that end have named as their pllgaepoventiantess 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: Baron Kijuro Shidehara, His Majosty's 

ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary at Washington;and 

The President of the United States of America; Charles Evans Hughes, secretary 
of stated of the United States; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective full powers, 
found to be in good ad due form, have agreed as follows: 

Article I, Subject to the provisions of the present convention, the United 
States consents to the administration by Japan, pursuant to the aforesaid mandate, 
of all the former German islands in the Pacific ocean, lying north of the equator. 

Article II. The United States and its nationals shall recive all the benefits 
of the engagements of %apan, defined in Articles 3,4 and 5 of the aforesaid mandate, 
notwithstanding the fact that the United States is not a member of the League 
of Nations, 

It is further agreed between the high contracting parties, as follows: 

(1) Japan shall insure in the islands complete freedom of conscience 
and the free exercise of all forms of worship which are consonant with public order 
and morality;, American missionaries of all such religions shall be freo to enter 
the islands and to travel and reside therein, to acquire and possess property, 
to erect religious buildings and to open schools throughout. the islands; it 
being understood, however, that Japan shall have the right poe such control 


Wy feneuiearty for Mine - os 
and good government and to:take all measures required for such control, 
\ 
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(2) Vested American property rights in the mundated islands shall be respected 
and in no way impaired; 

(3) Existing treaties between the United States and Japan shall be applicable 
to the mandatéd islands; 

(4) Japan will address to the United States a duplicate of the annual report 
on the administration of the mandate to be made by Japan to the council of the 
League of Nations, 

(5) Nothing Soltataed in the present convention shall be affected by any 
modification which may be made in the terms of the mandate as recited in the convent~ 
ions, unless such modification shall have been expressly assented to by the 
United States. 

Article III. The United States and its nationals shall have free access to 
the island of Yap on a footing of entire equakity with Japan or any other nation 
and their respective nationals in all that relates to the landing and operation 
of the existing Yap-Guam cable or of any cable which may hereafter be laid 
or operated by the United States or by its nationals connecting with the island 
of Yap. 

The rights and privileges embraced by the spedadine pandetauh shall also be 
accorded to the government ofthe United States and its nationals with respect 
to radio-tolegraphic communication; provided, however, that so long as the govern- 
ment of Sapan shall maintain on the island of Yap an adequate ¥adio-telegraphic 
station, cogoperating effectively with the cables and with other radio stations 
on ships or on shore, without discriminatory exactions or preferences, the exercise 
of the right to establish radio-telegraphic stations on the island by the United 
States or its nationals shall be suspended. 

Article IV. In connection with the rights embraced by Article III, specific 
rights, privileges, and exemptions, in so far as they relate to electrical conmmunica~ 
tions, shall be enjoyed in the ¥gland of Yay the United States and its nationals 
in terms as follows: - 


+ 


(1) Nationals of the United States shall have the unrestricted right to re- 
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side in the island, and the United States and its nationals shall have the right. 
to acquire and hold on a footing of entire equality with Japan or any other nation 
or their respective nationals all kinds of property and interests, both personal 
and real, including lands, buildings, residences, offices, works and appurtenances, 

(2) Nationals of the United States shall not be obliged to obtain any permit 
or license in order to be entitled to land and operate cables on the \sland, 
or to establish radio-telegraphic senviee, subject to the provisions of Article 
III, or to enjoy any of the rights anil privileges embraced by this article and 
by Article III. 

(3) No censorship or supervision shall be exercised over cable or radio 
messages or operations, 

(4) Nationals of the United States shall have complete freedom of entry 
and exit in the island for their persons and property. 

(5) No taxes, port, harbor, or landing charges or exactions of any nature 
whatsoever shall be levied either with respect to the operation of cabdes or 
radio stations, or with respect to property, persons or vessels. 

(6) No discriminatory police regulations shall be enforced. 

(7) The government of Japan will exercise it spower of expropriation 
in the island to secure to the United States or its nationals needed property 
and facilities for the purpose of electrical communications if such property 
or facilities cannot otherwise be obtained. | 

It is understood that the location and the area of lpftha so to be er a 


shall be arranged between the two governments according to the requirements of 


each case. 


“ 


Property of the United States or of its nationals and facilities for the purpose 
of electrical communication in the island shall not be subject to. expropriation, 

Article V. The present convention shall be Fastied by the high contracting 
parties in accordance with their respective constitutions, ‘lhe ratifications of 
this convention shall be exchanged in Washington as soon as_practicelfts, and it te 


shall take effect on the date of the exchange of the ratifications, 


In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this convention 


and have hereunto affixed their seals. 
Done in duplicate, at the city of Washington, this eleventh day of 


February, one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two. 
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